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CEiAPTER CCLXII. 


CAPORETTO ; ITALY’S DISASTER 
AND RECOVERY. 

Effkits of thf: Hissian Colladsf — Italian Disrosirioxs i\ Octoiikk. i(H7 Ofiiman's on 
THE Italian Fkont 'Piik Attack on Octomkii 24 Otto von Inflow Hki \ks tiikoi < ii at 
Caporetto - Delay in Ai5I{|\ al ok Dkskkves A ( ‘oli aivsk in “Mok vl ‘ Dkkkst ok thi: 
Second Army- A (Ieneral !0:tui;at I^ktiuemknt to thk I’ia\k Almkd Statk.kmkn at 
RaT'ALLo— Frkncii and Hritisii Forces Arrive Attai ks in the Moln pains in Novemher am* 
De('i:mmer [tataan Recon'ER^ 4'he Line Holds ('acses hi phi; Disaspiir. 


I 'T Is not (‘Rsy to (liscntanulc nivl s<‘( out 
Id its due proportions tlu* (nie ol' tin* 
disaster which heh'll Italian arms in 
Octolicr and Xovomber. IhlT. 'ria'pc 
\^ill always, ])crhops, he a con/lict of opinion 
regarding tlio relative importance of the vjnT)n- 
factors whicli determined the success ol thi* 
enemy. Some important points seem still 
obscure, uial ovtm* certain ot thosc.^ there w’ill 
probably ne.ver be general agreement. Hut 
it is possible at least to t raei' th«' broad lines 
of tlie story with sunieient aermraey, tu lejeet 
(‘ertain hastily foi’ined eonehisioiis wliieh 
.V obtained ready aeeeptoii<*e at tlie moment 
of failure, and to give explanations cif what 
to a hasty judgment seemed almost inexplicable. 

Th(» blow fell suddiaily. In August and 
September the great efl’orl made by Hie Italian 
Second Army * bad liit the Aust riaiis very 
Iiard, and only a desiierately gallant resist a nee 
had save.l the fall of Monte San Cabriele and a 
further Italian advance in a very inifiortaiit 
sector of the front. There wa:s a moment 
when the Austrian Army seemed fairly cornered, 
when it appeared to bo losing the cohesion 
neceasaiy to resistance. But the Italians 
had not the weight of men and guns that 
might have er^bled them to deal the? last 
^ * See Chapter CCXXXIII. 
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deei.sixe blows. .\ud the (iiM'maiis lE.ili/td 
ipiickly the ne<’ossity of giviim sijppiEi't t<» 
their sor»'|y trie. I jdlu's. 

'I’Ik' eolliip.sE* E»f Russia, which was Iee ha\c 
such serious rcsiills for (li(‘ .Mlies in tin* wcsl, 
W'as brought home (irsi, as far as nulilary 
opnvitious \cej‘«* eoueerued, lo the llalian 
armies. It has already hcE'ii explaiiasl that 
(Jeueral (‘adorna’s task in lh(‘ summer of 
HR 7 was luueli ln‘a\ier than had been foreseen 
in the Allied councils w hi<-h laid the plans lor 
thi^ Njiriou.s eampaigus. Due iiiin (.f the 
pincers wlecli were |e» ha\e uij)|»ed Auslria 
wi'iit Jiut of aeliiai. Fven under I hi'- liaialiciip 
Hie Italians luiide iiotalile headwa>' diinu!' 
Hie siiinmer, bill fh<‘ transfer of men and 
guns, and especially guns, from I'asl to west, 
iijiset the calculations imide, and as the autumn 
drew on it lieeaine no mori' a ipiestion ot 
pur.suing a xactorious oflensiv’e, ])ut ol preparing 
to lioki on to what had Ih-cu gaiiiet.^at sue!., 
givnt cost. It w^as about Hu' middle of 
Scjiti'inbiM’ that th(‘ proliahilit i(‘s of a strong 
enemy react inn began to weigh upon the Italian 
command. I he (•crmaii dcci.sion to iTi'Oporato 
upon the Italian Front ^va.s taken immediately 
after the capture of the Austrian positions 
upon the BainHi/.za plateau, ^and was due 
mainly to the discouragement which became 
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evident in ttfe Dual Monarchy as Of result of 
this defeat. It is very provable tluit tlio 
* Austrians alone would hardly liave attempted 
a big counter -stroke ; that in all likeliliood they 
would haA’C contented thonisolves with stilTeu- 
ing, and perhaps “ rectifying,” the line which 
had come so near breaking. Jt iuay perhaps 
be doubted wlietlier the moml of General 
Boroevic’s ” Isonzo Army” would have re- 
spond(id, without the special stimulus of 
German aid, to nn order for an offensive on 
the grand scale so soon after its experiences 
in August and Se])tcinbcr. In any case, the 
German High Command considered that th(‘ 
situation was serious, and took action acconl- 
ingly. 

Tho Italian Second Army was not well 
pla^.’cd for a defensive fight. The position has 
aliHwly been explained in Chapter CCXXXIII., 


but it will be well to recapitulate and to add 
further details, 

AVhen the offensive of A\igust and September, 
1917, was broken off before the attempt to 
carry out what was to have been its crowning 
phase, “ at two important points it had been 
impossible to make tlfe effort that the situation 
demanded. The threat to Tolmino and its 
bridgehead remained a threat, and tho Austrians 
had hemi able, by an immense effort, to check 
the movement which had for its aim thw 
turning of their positions east of Oorisda. 
Tho fact that the Austrian line north and south 
of tho Bniusizza still held firm detracted from 
the value of the Italian advance upon the. 
plateau. Indeed, the centre of the Italian 
Second Army wa.s now too far forw’ard in 
relation to its wings, and the loft of the centre 
in particular was not over well placed, assuming 
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tliat a halt had to.be called. The Austrians’ 
bridgehead at Tolmino and their occupation 
of the Lorn plateau placed the Italians at a 
disadvantage in view of the course of the 
Isonzo and the iTdative poorness of their 
communications. The actual lino formed only 
a slight projection, but owing to the lie of the 
ground it had the disadvantages of a much 
deeper salient.” * 

This was the situation, broadly speaking, 
but certain further details are necessary t-o 
a proper understanding of its difficulties. 
The Austrian bridgehead at Tolmino, with 
tlie flanking mountain positions on the east, 
biink of the Isonzo, was very strong. Unlike 
some other bridgeheads »»mde famous by the 
war St. Mihiel, foi» instance — but like the 
old Austrian bridgehead from Sahotino to 
Podgora, it was not a salient. Owing to thc^ 
right-angled turn made by the river below 
Tolmino the Austrian line ran almost straight 
north and south from the great riflge of Rud(H‘i 
Ito# (6,250 feet) by Mrzli and Vodil Vrb 
and the h<?ights of Santa Maria and Santa 
Lucia to the Join plateau. ’ The triangli? of 

t 

the bridgehead, which was filled by the Santa 
A^ria and Santa Lucia hills, was well protectcsl 
by the mountains north and soutli. This 
fact had preserved it from falling to the various 
attacks miule by the Italians, and this fact 
greatly increased its value as the point of 
departure for an offensive. Above Tolmino 
the Italians hcM the left bank of the river 
as fai* as Plczzo, their line running by Monte 
Noro and north of the long Polounik ridge. 
The weakness of the position lay in the fact 
'^hat there was little room between the line 
and the river, while communications were 
difficult owing to the steep and broken nature 
of the ground. This sector had long been 
peaceful. There had been no serious attempt 
to capture the Tolmino bridgehead since < h(5 
autumn of 1916, while above Tolmino there 
hod been no operations of any importance 
since 8epteml>er of that year. For two years 
there had been nothing but desultory artillery 
duels and occasional infantry raids which 
caused little change in the 'situation and had 
indeed no deilnite<aim beyond that of improving 
a short sector of the line and worrying the 
enemy* Except in the case of the Tolmino 
bridgehead offensive operations offered little 
inducement to Italian arms. An advance 
jrould have meMy led into a great wilderness 
iVolT X^Ohk^r OCXXXm., p. 42C. 


of mountains, through narrow passes easily 
defensible, with # ho lul vantage of communi- 
cations all on the side of the Austrians, An<l 
the Italian defensive line seemed amply strong. 
If the forward positions were not over well 
adapted to resist a resolute *driv€», tho high 
ridges that lay on the right bank of tho river 
furnislied a sc'cond line which appeared impreg- 
nable. They wt^re suflieicntly entr<‘nehed, 



GENERAL BOROEVIC, 
Cunomindid the Austro-HunfSanan Army on the 
laoDZO. 

and thojigli in thne of slreas oomnninications 
<*an never be c^asy in Hiieli a steep anil ruggtxl 
country there were a good number of exceJIerit 
roads, rrK)st of them ('onstructed since 1916 
by tho indusf i y of f he Italian troops. 

It has been said above that by tho middle 
of September General Cadorna foresaw tho pro- 
bability of an Austrian counter-blow, hut (ho 
bedief to begin with was tnat it would bo 
directed against the newly-occupied positions 
on the Bainsizza [)lat(>au. This may have 
been the first idea of the enemy — there is 
reason to think that such a move wafcfeonMidoifwl 
— but tho fierce and prolonged Italian attacks 
upon Monte San Gabriele prevented an imme- 
diate reaction upon the Bainsizza* the fin4t 
enemy reserves available having to be thrown 
into save the fall of the bastion which protected 
tho positions east of Gorizia. The time 
gained enabled a fairly strong Italian line to 
bo established on the platSbu* and, more 
important still, allowed a new road to be 
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Oaporetto. Id^ko. , [Italian official photograph. 

THE CAPORETTO BASIN AND THE RIVER ISONZO. » 


made, and old roadH to be iniprov'’ed, between 
the rivt'r and the line. General Cadorna 
had Ijarely satiHlUxl himself as to the defensive 
possibilities of the Bainsizza positions when 
it beeaine evident that a blow was being 
prepared fai thor n(»rth, in the Tolmino-Plezzo 
sector, which had been fpiiet for so long. 

r»y th(' middle of Octo})er the presence of 
German troops opposite' the Italian Second 
Army ^vas sus|)ected. A few days later the 
fact was definitely ascertained. Some time 
previously very iin])ortant movements of 
Austrian forc(?s from east to west had been 
re[>orted, and though contact had only been 
obtained with four fresh divisions by the first 
w eek in Octobt^r, several others wei-e “ signalled’* 
as bring already in second line, or on their 
way to the front. The Italian Command was 
not unduly preoccupied, though some anxiety 
was called by a doubt as to the sufYlcient 
strength of the artillery, and by the fact that 
the heavy losses from the recent successful 
offensive and from sickness and the con- 
sequent filling up by new drafts had diminished 
for a time th(? value of certain units which 
had earned a s[)lendid fame. The enemy guns 
began to show' unusual activity on October 18, 
and places whiffT had long been undisturbed 
came under registering fire. The storm broke 


on the night of October 23-24, when a tH^- 
mendous bombardment was opened from the 
Plozzo valley to the northern sector of the 
Bainsizza. A very heavy fire was extended 
.southward over the whole front of the Italian 
Second and Third Annies, but the main con- 
centration w'as directed upon the lines betw een 
Plezzo and the Avseek valley. 

The w'eather, according to previous exf>e- 
riencea, seemed very imfavoiirable to offensive 
operations. A thick mist shrouded the moun-^ 
tains and filled the valleys. Little could be 
seen, and w'hen the (ire died down at dawn on 
October 24, the general feeling on the Italian 
side was that the attack had been delayed. 
The Italian Headquarters* cotmnuniqui issued 
OIL that morning, after describing the bombard- 
ment and indicating the extensive tiae of 
gas shells, which were employed by the enemy 
in quantity for the first time, closed with 
these words ; “ Owing to the bad weather, 

however, the hostile fire decreased towards 
dawn, together with the violent bursts of fini 
of our batteiies.*’ It seemed as though the 
enemy had been forced to grant a trucei from 
battle. 

But the lull w'os according to in 

the literal sense of the phrasdf not that whicl^ 
was hallowed by frequent use in Oennan 
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communiquia. While the fire was continued 
in certain' sectors there was calm in others. 
Where the fall of shells had ceased the Germans 
and Austrians, taking full advantage of the 
enshrouding mists, launched heavy coliunns 
against the Italian lines. The defendei-s were 
partly off their guard, l)ij|i0ving they had been 
given a respite from the terrible had of gas 
shells. Before they had realized it the enemy 
forces were on them, and had broken through 
the front lines at variou-s points. On the 
north of the battle front the enemy drive \ras 
held up at the defile of Saga, where the Isonzo 
turns at right angles round the long Polounik 
ridge and flows south-east to Caporetto, but 
farther south they w’ere more .suceeKsfuJ. They 
overran the Italian positions on the left bank 
of the Isonzo between Krasji vfli, the eastern 
point of Polounik, and Vodil, north-west of 
Tolinino. From the gaps which they made by 
their first heavy drives, broken through by 
surprise and by weight of niuiibers, they 
turned right and left and rnachino-gimned 
frmn the rear the troops who were still peering 
through the mist to their front, awaiting an 
enpmy who did not appear. A great confusion 
naturally followed, and the bewdldorment of 
.#lle Italian infantry was increased by the fact 
that tlieir own guns were strangely silent. 
The general wdio commanded the artillery of 
the Fourth Corps, which held the line from 
I’lezzo to. a point about midway between Capo- 
retto and Tolinino, had given instructions that 
the return fire of the guns was to depend 
upon his own orders. He had not calculated 
upon the intensity of the enemy bornbarHlmciit, 
still less upon its depth. In the actions of the 
^ previous two years the Austrians had in the 
main confined their artillery activity to the 
Italian front lines. They had paid relatively 
little attention to counter-battery work, or 
to the distuj’bance of communications. Now, 
for the first time a really deep barrage was 
laid down upon the Italian positions, with the 
result that telephonic communications between 
forward observing posts and the guns, and 
between the guns and the central command, 
were almost entirely put out of gear. The 
thick mist made matters worse. If the battery 
officers had seen clearly how matters were going 
they would doubtless have accepted the re- 
sponsibility of acting without orders. As 
it WAS they only caught glimpses of the struggle 
in front of them. Often they knew nothing 
0 till the enemy^infontry was close upon them. 


It would ^>0 difficult tA ov'er-estimate the effect 
of the silence of the giins upon tlio infatttry 
in the trenches.*. Their trial had already been 
sevei*o enough. The Fourth Corps had not 
taken part in any of the great battles of the 
previous two years. They ^ad never expo- 
rienced a I’oally intense bombardment, and 
now they hixd been subjected to the heavdost 
fire yet seen on the Italian Front, and to the 
tortui*e of gius, both asphyxiating anti 
“mustard.” They luid been surprisoef, somt* 
by the first riwh of overwhelming columns, 
some by a siulden devastating outbreak of 
mrtchirie-giins from behind them. And tht 
heartening sound of their own guns xvas 
absent, .\ gmaf part of the Fourth Coips 



[Italian official photograph, 

GORGE OF THE ISONZO AT 
CAPORETTO. 


was broken in pieces. Some of the fragments 
fought gallantly but hopele.ssly. Others sur- 
rendered. Others came back in flight. Confu- 
sion was complete. 

On the right of the Fourth Cofp*^ where a 
part of the Seventh Corps was in line ivest of 
Tolraino (the rest of the Corps was in reserve), 
and farther south, where the Twenty-seventh 
Corps lay on both sides of the Isonzo from 
in front of Santa Lucia to the north of the 
Avseek valley, the enemy attack was no less 
skilfully conducted. Pushing up from the 
Tolmino bridgehead in the^nStet, the storming 
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columns went through the first lin^, and at 
various points reached the Italian guns. The 
situation became very critical tvhon the heights 
of Globocak (2,624 feet) were stormed by a 
German brigade. Not only was Globocak 
a very important gun -position. It lies directly 
above Kambresko, dominating the head of the 



GENERAL OTTO VON BELOW. 
Commanded the Fourteenth Army of mixed 
Germans and Austrians at Caporetto. 

Judrio valley and the roads which lead down 
to the Isonzo from Kambresko. It w»is all 
important that Globocak should be retaken 
immediately, and the Fifth Brigade of Her- 
saglieri, which had been lying in reserve 
under a terrible rain of gas shells, was sent 
forward on the diilicult task. This brigade, 
which had distinguished itself greatly in the 

advance upon the Bainsizza ifi August 

together with the First Bersaglieri Brigade it 
had broken clean through the Austrian lines 
on the rim of the Bainsizza at Fratta and 
Semmer, and had not paused till it reached the 
heights of Ossoinca — was splendidly successful. 
After a fierce struggle, in which the Gennans^ 
who were carried back by the firat irresistible 
rush of the Bersaglieri, counter-attacked 
several times with great determination, the 
position was retaken and firmly held, though 
the Germans still clung to a ridge near by on 
the left front. Farther north, too, they ha<i 
gained a footin^n the mafn defensive linos in 


front of Tolmino, where the lulls drop steeply 
at the head waters of the Judrio, This was 
the first time that the Bersaglieri met Germam 
troops, and it is interesting to record the 
opinion of their chaplain, a very gallant priest 
who had been with the Fifth Brigade in many 
fights against the Austrians. He said that 
the Germans fought wdth markedly greater 
fury than the Austrians, that their attacks 
were driven home with tremendous force — 
until it became apparent that they wor(‘ 
hold. Once this w’as clear they desisted with 
startling suddenness, where the Austrian would 
have gone on fighting in his slower, dogged 
fashion. The Fifth were more than a match for 
their new adversaries, and they were splontlidly 
led by their bj^gadior, Major-General Boriani, a 
lion of a man who could have few superiors as an 
inspiring commander of troops. Ho liad done 
great work before, and was to do great work 
again. 

Globocak was saved with its guns, for tlie 
moment at least, and farther south the emuny 
drives did not meet with any such important 
.successes as those gained between Plezzo 
and Tolmino. 1'he Italian front line gave babk, 
as bad been ordered in case of attack, on t»o 
positions prepared in the rear. On the kS 
plateau the riglit wing of the Twenty-seventh 
(k)rps replied vigorously to the Austrian attacks 
and took several hundred prisoners, while 
several hundred more were taken on the main 
Bainsizza plateau. 

At evening on October 24 tho position was 
roughly as follows. On the extreme left of 
the Italian Front tho enemy drive was still 
held \ip at the Saga defile, and the Polounik ^ 
ridge was still occupied by the defenders. 
But east of Krasji Vrh troops of tho enemy 
Fourteenth Army, mixed German and Austrian 
under General Otto von Below, had broken 
through the Italian lines on the left bank of 
the Isonzo and driven straight at Caporetto, 
supported by another large force, belonging 
to the same army, which had broken through 
or turned the Italian positions on Mrali and 
Vodil Vrh and pressed up the Isonzo valley, 
isolating tho Alpini in the Monte Nero region, 
who had held firm under a remorseless bom- 
bardment and a strong infantry attack. On 
the right bank of the Isonzo, advancing fanwise 
from the Tolmino bridgehead, other divisions , 
of General von Below’s Army had reached 
in several places the system of pdges that'^runs 
parallel with the river. Furious fighting was® 
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8till taking place at the hamlet of Luico, 
south-east of Caporetto, which changed hands 
eight times before its heroic defenders were 
finally overwhelmed, very few escaping. But 
between Luico and Globocak the main Italian 
reserve positions were already in the hands of 
the enemy, and between Luico and Caporetto 
another wedge was thrust? deep into the line. 

Monte Matajur, on the old frontier lino, still 
opposed a formidable natural barrier to an 
advance tiOwards the Natisone valley, and 
though the defenders of Polounik were in a 
clearly untenable position, the long ridge that 
runs from Stol (5,407 feet, south-west of Saga) 
to Starijaki Vrh (3,203 feet, north-west of 
('aporetto) offered an (excellent defensive line 
for them to fall back upon across the river. 

South of Tolmino, cast of the the right 

wing of the Ttalian Twenty -seventh Corps was 
<?oming back slowly, bringing its prisoners, 
and giving ample time for its guns to be 
removed to the right bank of the jiver, while 
a similar movement was taking place on the 
inai% Bainsizza plateau. The enemy artillery 
tire in this sector harl been terrific eye-wit- 
nesses described the whole plateau as being 
“ iriftrely a landscape of flushes ” — but the 
steadiness of the troops was unshaken. On 
the morning of the 25th it w'as clear to the 
Italian High Command that a serious local 
defeat had b(H^n sustained, and it was obvious 
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that the recent gains ^n the Bainsizza would 
have to bf| suri'endered, and a return made to 
a line more or less rosembling that won in the 
May offensive, 5ut including Monte Santo, 
which only fell to the Italians in August. 
The results of the flghting north of Tolmino 
had been very disappointing, \mt there seemed 
no reason to those at Udine to cioubt that the 
gap in the line could l>o stopped and the enemy 
hold up in front of the strong reserve positions 
which faced him. 

From a distance tlie situation looked serious, 
but not at all dosperale, and there was on- 
eouragemeut in the fact that the right of tlu» 
SiH^ond Army and the whole of the 'ITiird 
Army had made the eiiiany pay very dearly 
for his vain attempts to break theii* 
lines. 

But at that moment it was not possible to 
judge the situation from a distance. Details 
were not. yet to hand, and until the illustrative 
details reached Hoadcpiartei’s it w'^as dilTicult 
to believe that the situation could not speedily 
be repaired by the troo|).H which were falling 
back from tho lost positions and by the i‘esprveH 
which w^orc lieing rapidly pushed ui). The 
crisis came when the troops driven back from 
the Caporetto -Tolmino sector got out of control 
anil in their disonlered retreat along the deep, 
narrow^ mountain glens, ovi*rw hiOmed and 
carried aw^ay with them ri'serves whe wtM-e 
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being hastily dispatched to the line in small 
detachments. i 

The breach was mode, and^t widened rapidly 
• owing to the failure of the reserves to arrive 
on the scene in time, and in good ortier. Those 
wdio came through the broken troops retiring 
from tho front •lino lost order themselves, got 
,>ut of touch with tho coiiimands, and could 
only put up a resistance in isolated liandfuls. 
Many of them never reached the fighting line 
at alt became infected by the state of 

mind of those who were pouring back down the 
narrow mountain roads. Somehow the word 
was spread (probably by enemy troops dis- 
guised in Italian unifonna, for a number of 
these wore caught later and shot) that tho 
war was over, and that there was nothing to 
do but “go home.'* It was a curious case 
of collective deception, spreading among 
weary, dispirited men, wdio were completely 
staggered by the crushing blow which had 
b(‘fallen thorn so unexpiictodly. But it must 
be remembered that this initial failure in 
moml was confined to a small number of troops, 
relatively speaking. The talk of widosprea<l 
treachery, or general panic, was quite luijusti- 
fied, though it was natural enough at the 
time under the shock of disaster, A certma 
limited number of troops failed badly at tho 
outset under a very heavy trial ; the enemy 
luade admirable use of tho advantage thus 
gained, and in the confusion that followed 
ot her troops failed to find their true “ form.” 
T\w point will be taken up later. In the 
meantime it is bt'st to pursue the narrative. 

The breach widened. On the extreme 
left the enemy renewed their drive against 
th(^ 8aga defile, and the defendei's of this 
sector, whoso right was now completely in 
the air, were forced to fall back hft.stily. It 
should be said at once that all along the front 
of the Fourth Corps the enemy had a very gimt 
superiority in men and guns, for the Italian 
Command, prepared though it was for an 
attack between Plezzo and Tolniino, had not 
realized tho possibility of such a concentra- 
tion as dki take place. The difliculties of 
coiuTmiAcation and the rugged nature of. the 
country soenjed all against the employment 
of really largo numbers of troops and guns. 
But these diniculties . were triumpliantly sur- 
mounted by the enemy. 

The breach widened. For the troops on 
tho left were becoming disorganized m their' 
retimt by th^^ntinuous heavy pressure of 


superior forces. They were almost isolated, 
moreover, from their corps command, which 
had boon carried back by the break in the 
centre, so that the telephone system, upon 
wdiich co-ordination so largely depemls, liad 
practically broken down and tho mist still 
shrouded the battlefield. On the previous 
day they had experienced the shock of defeat 
on their own front and had heard the rumour 
of great disaster on their right. Defeat still 
pursued them, and the extent of the disaster 
at C’aporetto w^as now' olotirer. 

The breach widened. For south of Tolinino 
the left of the Twenty -seventh Corps w^as all 
but gone, and the right of the corps across 
the river was falling into confusion. On their 
right again the troops on the Bainsizza, carrying 
out a hurriei retirement which had never bec*n 
contemplated, by an insufiiciont ^stem of 
roads over broken and rugged country down 
into the gorge of the Isonzo, were finding 
retreat very dilficult as their flank became 
exposed. 

On the afternoon of October 25 Oeficral 
Capello, w'ho had just resumed commarui of 
the Second Army after btnng on sick leave, 
and w'aa still seriously unwell, so much so 'that 
he was told by the Chief Medical Officer ^of 
the Anny that he could not “ carry on,” pro- 
posed to Gc3neral Cadorna an immediate retreat 
to the line of the Tagliainento. The suggeatiou 
came as a thunder-clap to the Commander-iii- 
Cbief, who had been confident that the suc- 
cesses of the enemy could very well bo limited 
by the action of the reserves in the mountainous 
coimtry w'cst of Caporetto and Toln-iiio, 
where trenches were prepared, and where the 
enemy’s advance would be very difficult.1 
General Capello’s argument was that the 
entire left ' wing of liis army was practically 
broken, that depression and disorder were 
rapidly spreading, and that the only remedy 
was to bring back the bulk of the troops with 
all possible speed, leaving a rearguard screen 
of picked units, so as to gain time and space 
for reorganization. General Cadorna waa only 
half convinced. It was natural that he could 
not believe in the Extent of the disaster, and 
when General Capello hod handed over his 
command to General Montuori, who had been 
his substitute during his absence on sick leav5, 
the Comraander-in-C^^ determined to make 
another effort to stexh the enemy advance by 
the employment of further reserves. The 
effort failed. It was now, jn fa^t, all but 
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impossible to place reserves on the scene of 
action. The roads were blocked by crowds 
of fugitives, troops, labour battalions, and the 
civilian population of the valleys down to 
Cividale. By the afternoon of October 26 
the left of the Second Army had crumbled 
completely, and the enemy was coming down 
the valleys of the NatAonc and the Judrio 
and their affluents, and w^as pushing westwards 
from Saga into Camia, Gallant isolated 
detachments were still retarding the enemy 
advance. The h'ifth Bersagliori clung to 
Globocak till their retreat was almost cut of^, 
and they turned at bay again farther south. 


same move. It could only retii'e by the 
Upper T|gliamento, how not far from the 
enemy force that had bi'okeii through hy 
Saga, dr into tHe zone of the Fourth Artuy, 
the wild, mountainous districts of Gadore and 
the Ampozzano. A general retreat was ordei*ed 
on the ev’cning of October 20.^ 

It now seemed, moreover, as though the 
Tagliamento would no longer servo as a line 
upon which to stand. The fact^ that five 
of the eight army corps whifdi made up the 
Second Army were either already disintt^rated 
or seemingly in process of (iiaintegratiou, 
coupled with thi‘ act\ial loss of many guns and 




and backed by a group of six-inch howitzoi-s 
held up the Austrian troops coming down the 
Judrio for another prc3cious half day. And 
there were other similar instances that lightened 
the gathering gloom 

The Second, Sixth, and Eighth Corps, again, 
from the Kuk-Monte Santo region to the 
Vippaoco stream, wore holding firmly, anil the 
Third Army on the Carso had smashed up 
the Austrian attack in a manner worthy of 
their splendid record. But in the north the 
' line was gone, and the emmy was coming 
jwiftly down upon the plain, threatening the 
communications of the whole Isonzo front. 
The Camia force, too, wae menaced by the 


(he pro})ab!c loss of many more, appriirrd tn 
impose a n*trcat lo a sbortor line (ienerel 
Uadorna al (aice dtu ided for thf^ Piavc. Though 
it implied the abandonment of (’adore and tia* 
ca-itern \'eiietian plain as well as Friuli, lie 
estimated that he would not have HullieieMt 
troops and guns nAuilahle to hold the longer 
line of the Tagliamento, and accepted ^le greater 
immeiliate sacrifice in order to lessoii tho ilanger 
of a greater eventual disaster. ’He res»ilved to 
“cotmt out” the greater part of the Seef)nd 
Army for the time being, and fall back to a 
line that could be held by the Thin! and Fourth 
till the broken troops could be reorgmized, 
and help could come from France and EnglanfU 
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The decision did not imiiUMliatcIy comineiul 
itself to all concerned, (h^ncral di Kobilant, 
who commanded the Konrth Army, bc^j^ed to 
be allowed to hold on in (’adore, and ])roinised 
that he could maintain an independent resist- 
ance for three months, without supplies of 
eillier fo^d*or ammunition There was a 
feeling, too, at the h«*adc|uarters of the Thiril 
Army, which was command(?d by the Duke 
of Aosta, that the position might be savetl 
by a shorter retreat on their part, or even 
by a swinging back of the line, with Monfalcoue 
as a pivot, it is probabl(‘ that (ieneral di 
Kobilant could havH< held out v'ery well in 


Cadore for the period indicated. It is probable 
that the Third Ainiy, together with the right 
wing of the Second, would have given a very 
good account of itself in the Udine plain, 
but the question was what would happen in 
between, if the Second Army should fail to 
rally under the pressure of the enemy ? By 
Saturday, October 2?, the whole line was in 
full retreat. 

The position was critical indeed, for the 
crumbling of the line between Plozzo and 
Tolmino had opened a gate to the plains that 
let in the enemy far to the west of the Italian 
troops between Gorizia and the sea. ITie 
right of the Second Anny and the w'holo of 
the Third Army would have to retire along a 
compai*ativoly narrow stretch of plain, not 
only pressed from behind but menaced on their 
flank and threatened by a dash wliich might 
reach the head of the retreating columns. 
The utmost speed was imperative, speed which 
it seei lied almost impossible to attain . W ithout 
notice, and in a few days, a great army hod 
to be snatched back tluough a quickly r^r- 
rowing stretch of country, a task which W'ould 
have ordinarily required some weeks of pre- 
paration and at the very least a fortnight 
for its accomplishment. Nor w’as this the 
worst. The broken mass formed by the bulHf 
of the Second Army and a huge crowd of 
civiliai\s, the luibrokeu Sixth and Kighth 
Corjis (the Second Corps had its line of I'etreat 
blocked by the throng coming down from the 
north, and had to get back as Ijest it could, 
no longer as a unit), and the whole of the 
Third Army, hampered by the civilians of the 
coastal section of the plain, had to converge 
upon the only three permanent bridges 
that crossed the Lower Tagliamonto, now 
swollen with the autumn rains. Tt was 
not to be expected tliat the great retreat 
could Ije accomplished without further 
serious loss. 

'rroot)H of the Sixth and Eighth Cor[)S 
fought gallant rearguard actions on the right 
bank of the Isonzo, and on the Torre, east of 
Udine, and so gave time for thc3 retirement 
of the 'Ihird Army to develop without imme- 
diate danger from the north. On the Carso 
the units detailed to cover the retreat did 
splendid work, repulsing time after time the 
efforts of the enemy t/o come uj> froiii th© 
Vallone, secure San Michele and the low 
ridges running down to the sea, and descend 
upon the plain before the bulk of the Tl^rd 
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GENERAL DI RORILANT 
Commanded the Italian Fourth Army. 


I Fn-nrh official photographs 


Army <jould be got uiidor way. Here, among 
others, the OrenadicTs added furtlv^r to their 
wonderful record. From the beginning of 
the war the Southern Carso had bwii their 
Hpecial battlefield. Many times they hail won 
liright laurels in offensive action or in resisting 
fierce eon liter at tacks by the enemy. Now 
they were faced by a harder task than tliey 
had ever known. They had to fight rearguard 
actions most of the way fiack from the scene 
of their former victories to t he west bank of 
the Piave, a distance of some (iO miles. Their 
work in the crushing conditions of disaster 
was worthy of their victorious a.S8aults. No 
greater praise can be given. i\nd the comrades 
who were at their side in this heartbreaking 
duty deserved no less of their country and their 
country’s Allies. The retreat of the Third 
Army, in spite of the confusion which was 
unavoidable, was a wonderful feat , The 
tribute of their leader, the Duke of Aostn, 
Tnay be quoted as evidence of the men’s 
behaviour. The Duke declared that he would 
“ bow in salute to the humblest of his soldiem,*’ 
such was his admiration of their courage. Ami 
the staff work must have been worthy of the 
men. Of course^ there was confusion and 
dllorder. Of course there was immense loss 


of material, some jiroportion of wliich might 
couccivahly have Ihm'u saved if no mistakcH 
had bc(*ii madi\ 'Pho amazing fact ri^mains 
tliat practically all flic Army and nearly all 
the guns wci-i* safely ri>movcrl. Some heavy 
giiiiH had to he blown up in their positions on 
the f’arso. Others, wliieh hy iiicrodible efforb? 
had been manhandk*d a,s far as railhead, ha<l 
U) be destroyed iwcntually owing to the 
impos.sibilily <»f bringing them along the 
blocked lines or the blocked roads. Hut 
iKMuiy all w(‘re filaeed in safety by wfiat 
iinnu'iise, relentless toil only those who took 
part in the retri'at, or in a similar retreat, 
can estimate. 'Po ri*tiri« in good order was 
diflicnlt in tht^ extreme, owing to the throng of 
i’ivilian fugitives on the roads, and the fact that 
literally all arrangeiranits had to be improviseil. 
There was, moi’eover, some lack of motor 
transport. 'Phe Italifiii systian, which,4M;>wing 
to its efticiency and economy, ‘had evokcrl the 
admiration of the British military authoritk^H 
who visited the Front a few weeks previously, 
wm not well adapteil for this sudden movement. 
For loriies were not allottinl permanently t-o 
divisions, but to corfis and army commands, 
being distributed as they wcre^jqiiirod. Thia 
system, which was economical ana satisfactory 
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in ordinary conditions, was obviously not well 
suited to the desperate emergency of the 
moment. Yet the work of getting back the 
guns and men was accomplished somehow — 
almost miraculously. And that much of it 
was done in perfect order is witnessed by the 
British Red Cross units with the Thirteenth 
Corps. These testified that they, and the 
Corps io whioh they were attached, came back 
punctually to time-table. Their halting places 
were timed and fixed, and the orders for the 
next move were always ready for them, and 
were always duly carried out. Stage by stage 
the retreat was accurately performed. 

. Farther north the task was still more difficult, 
’owing to the greater throngs on the roaeJs and 
tlio threatened pressuie of th(^ enemy on the 
right of the retreat. The crowds of fugitives 
began to trend south as well es west as the 
pursuing Austrians and Germans came down 
upon the plains. The Eleventh Corps, which 
had held the northern sector of the Carso, had 
a specially hard time, and confusion was sud- 
<lenly increased as they drew near tho Taglia- 
inento. For a tragic blunder had taken place 
tho great bridge that lies nearly due west 
of Udine. 

The retirement of the troops along the 
northern part of tho Friulian plain was much 
moi’e complicated than that of the Third Army. 
The enemy came down very quickly upon tho 
flank from the hills, driving l)cforo them masses 
of civilians and broken troops ; and very 
seriously hanapering the retreat of the right 
wing of the Second Army. A patrol actually 
reached Udine about mid-day on October 28, 
but was sent packing by the Siiiall Italian 
^ rearguard still left in tho town. By that 
evening, however, Udine was in the hands of 
the enemy, who fired on the Wt train as it 
left the station. Troops wert cohoing down 
from the north in force, and it was clear that 
they would aim at cutting off the retreating 
Italians at the river. The great bridge near 
Uasarsa, the Ponte della Delizia, was mined 
in several places, to be blown up when the 
enemy should succeed, in overcoming the 
Italian rearguard and solidly occupying the 
left bank of the river. It was blown up too 
soon. A daring body of enemy machine-gun 
cycliste pushed down from the north amd gave 
rise to the alarm tliat the Austrians wem 
conodng in forcOt The offioeij in charge ^ the 
bridge accepted the rumour and blew up one 
f arch of the iftidge, leaving on the left bank 


of the |mile- wide flooded river a very large 
number of troops and a train of guns that 
extended alorl^ the main road for several 
miles. 

The error inevitably load the most serious 
results. To a number oi the weary, dis- 
heartened troops, who were plodding slowly 
to their goal, without food and almost without 
ammuiLition, the sudden cutting off of their 
retreat was the last straw. As the enemy 
came up in greater foixie they surrendertnl. 
Many others pushed southward towards the 
Latisana bridges, where the Third Army was 
crossing, and increased tho press and conf\isiori 
there. Of those a considerable proportion, 
hel]>loss for lack of food and ammunition, M i^re 
eventually surrounded and captured. Many 
011161*8 atteinptod to ford the nvor, whioh was 
now falling rapidly, and of these a great nuinboi 
.succeeded in reaching the otlier side. Among 
tliem was the bulk of the Sasstiri Brigade, a 
magnificent Sardinian unit whicli liod done 
splendid work many times during the days of 
victory, and now proved itself under a very 
different trial. The brigadier* formed a small 
rearguai'd and held off the enemy while the 
greater number of liis men succeedo<l in crossing 
the river in boats, anrl by tho help of ropes. 
The rapid fall of tho flood water tmuie this 
possible, a.s the river was now approaching its 
normal state - a wide (^xpans(» of gravel inter- 
sected by N^arious comparatively narro^^’ 
channels 

The Joss of naai was very serious, but lh<' 
loss of guns was still more important. By a 
wonderful effort of will and endurance Major- 
General Baistrocchi Jiad succeq||cd in bringing 
back forty -six heavy batteries all the way from 
the Bainsizza plateau. Down the 2,000 feet 
fall to the Isonzo, up 2,000 feet again to the 
ridges east of tho .1 udrio, down again 2,000 feet 
to the valley, and tlience by 30 miles of throngi^i 
road along the plain to the Tagliainento, his 
indomitable men, inspired by their indomitable 
leader, had brought their guns to tho vergi? 
of safety, only to find the way of retreat 
destroyed before thorn. These guni^nd others 
had to be abandoned after being rendered 
useless^ for the roads to the south were packed 
with fugitives, strong forces of the enemy were 
now close at hand, and the infantry who might 
have held them off ha<l no more ammunition. 

*Thlu ofilcar, General Tallarfgo, eventually 
wounded and taken priioner, had naved the bulU 

of hi^ brigade. 
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The retreat went on, but for rjianyj^ retrent 
was no longer possible. 

. The fall of the Tagliamento * which allowed 
many Italians to escape who would otherwise 
have been cut off, was of equal advantage 
to tlie enemy. lA had been hoped that the 
floods would hold up the enemy to the north, 
where the river emerges into the plain, ami 
a small picked force under Ceneral di Giorgio 
lia<l been sent to defend this important point. 



GENeRAL Dl GIORGIO, 
Commanded an Italian Force on the Ta((liamento. 

Rut, when tin* flood waters subsid(*d, this 
force was not of sufticient strength to do more 
than delay the hostile tuKanee. The fii’st 
attempt of Austrian Iroofis to secure a footing 
on the right bank of the river was a cornplet-e 
failure. They were driven back with heavy 
loss, near Pinzaiio. But the movement was 
only retarded:^ ruder pressure of superior 
numbers, (leneral di (Jiorgio’s force had to 
fall back, fighting stea<lily. Although they 
had to n^treat, they reiideretl sfilendid service 
by covering the line to the .south fr<>m further 
flank attacks. 

Meanwhile other covering troops east of 
the Tagliainento wei’e winning a gi'eat renown 
by their heroic sacrifice. The Italian cavalry, 
w'hich had been chafing under its long inaction, 
now tool# th(* chance offered by disaster. 
Greatly r ed need in .strength by the drafting of 
volunteers to other arms of the Service, with 
horses badly out of condition owing to shortage 
of proper fodder, tile cavalry divisioiis of the 
Second and Third Armies did their work 
skilfully and gave their lives cheerfully. Among 
^I hem the Genoa Novara regiments may be 
singled o#t for sj^ecial mention. They fought 


with their machine-guns till their ammunition 
failed, and then charged to death — a high 
example which had its effect. Of the Genoa 
Regitneiit less than the strength of a squadron 
cut its way through to the Tagliamento after 
holding up the enemy for a time that gave 
precious breatliing spate to the infantry at the 
river. The services and the losses of the 
Novara Regiment were not less great. Others 
who distinguished themselves among the 
covering troo{>8 were the Fourth Brigade of 
Hersaglieri and the motor-cars, equipped with 
machine-guns, which operated with the cavalry 
under the command of the Count of Turin. 

By November 1 the Italian forces were 
west of the Tagliamento, and the retreat 
slowed down. ^ There was no intention, for 
reasons which have already been explained, 
to make a long stand on the river positions. 
All that w’as hopecl was to hold out for a time 
sufficient to allow of preparation and reorgani- 
zation on the Piave line. Owing to the rapid 
fall of the flood waters the Tagliamei^to 
proA^ed little of nn obstacle, and its crossing 
by the enemy at Pinzano, on November 4, 
once more restored to the enemy his oppar- 
timity of hampering the retreat, or cutting 
off the stubborn rearguards by a downward' 
thrust upon the Italian left. By November 5 
Austrian patrols were reported in the foothills 
near Mariiago, 12 miles west of the Taglia- 
mento. The time given for reorganization and 
for putting the Piavi* line in a state of defence 
was little enough. But already the men 
who had come back in crowds were being 
ifuii'shallod in their units, and the ta.sk was 
going more quickly than laid been anticipated. 
Six coqjs of the Second Army bad been broken ^ 
in pieces, by far the greater number having lost 
order owing to the immense difficulties of the 
retreat, and not tlirough panic or weakness 
in face of the enemy. It is essential to repeat 
and insist upon this point, for the impression 
prevailed widely at the time, and still persists 
in many quartei*8, that the failure in marol \ 
.stigmatized in General Cadorna^s communique 
of October 28 was not confined to a single 
sector, but ran through the greater part of the 
Second Army. The communique in question, 
as published in the press, ran as follow*s : 

“ A violent attack and the feeble resistance of 
detachments of the Secbhd Anny permitted 
Austro -German forces to pierce our left wing 
on the Julian front. The valiant efforts ^of 
4)ther troops were not successful in preventing 0 
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the enemy from penetrating into the saorod soil 
of our Fatherland The bravery dis- 

played by our soldiers in so many rnomorable 
battles fought and won in the j)a8t two and a 
half years gives our Supreme Command 
a pledge that this time, too, the Army, to 
which the honour and safety of the country 
are entrusted, will knoM^how to fulfil its duty.’* 
This was the published version, but the 
original wording was much more condemnatory. 
And the unrevised version obtained wide 
currency, especially in the Allied coimtrios. 
(General Cadorna's ‘ object was clear enough. 
He wished to arouse the Anny and the country 
to a sense of the extremely grave situation, 
and he wished to underline the fact that 
insidious propaganda had been at work among 
his troops. Ho trusttjd in the generous under- 
standing of Italy’s Allies, and, on the whole, 
it may be said that his trust ^^as not misplaced. 
But his words <lid give a w'rong impression, 
and led to the very common belief that the 
whole Second Army had failed in its duty. 
Sjmo hasty critics even assumed that the 
failure was more widely extended, and involved 
the whole Italian Army. I'erliaps the conclu- 
sion was natural. The simple candour of his 
announcement has had no j)arallel in the course 
^df the war, and as a result it was assumed that 
if he told this much there was far more that he 
withheld. Regretfully it must bo admitted 
that his oj)en admission was a mistake, in so 
far at least as the effect upon Allied opinion 
was concerned. In Italy, probably, the result 


was good on the wdiolo. Tlio Army and the 
coiintry| were stung* to a magnificent effort. 
No one who lived through those days, on the 
front or in th# country, will forget the gtt3at 
response that was given to the test impo.sed. 
By, the early days of November, w'hen the bulk 
of the armies wore safely \jest of the Taglia- 
mento and retreating sloudy to the Piave, the 
tide of disaster had alixiady turned, though 
there, wem long days still of cruel anxiety and 
bitor sacrifice. 

The losses in in<*n and material wA*o enor- 
mous. There is as yet no published estimate 
of killed and wounded, or of the stores which 
had to be abandoned. But more than 200,00(1 
prisoners fell into enemy hands, and more than 
2,000 guns. In n^gard to the prisoners, it 
should l)e said that a very largo proportion 
consiste<l of non-combatant troops, chiefly 
labour l>attalions, who had been engaged in 
hurrying on ( he coast ruction of new roads, 
hutments, and w'ater-sup|)ly. which was rt^n- 
dered necessary by the advance upon the Bain- 
si///, a. But tlu> number of combatants (captured 
was very large, and very many more, who liad 
become “ disbanded,” could not be rocikoiied 
upon for weeks to come. loss of guns, 

stores, and efjui|)inent was no less serious, 
perhaps t.'V(>n more sialons. It has been 
said several times in this History that Italy’s 
weakness in gims ha<l always Ix^cai a grave 
handicap to her t?fTorts, and now she suffered 
a loss wliich sccmfvl to render lur condition 
<l<*Hperat<\ Two-thirds of llie guns ahaiuloned 
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had been rendered useless, but the others 
remained to be turned against her, and increase 
her inferiority still further. For lack of the 
abandoned stores and equipnieiit her men 
had to go cold and hungry and short of the 
necessary means of defence throughout a long 
4ind critical period. Relatively little of what 
was destructible fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The work of demolition accomplished by the 
retiring ai-mies was extraordinary, and furnishes 
another proof of the manner in which the 
greater part of the retreat was handled. Under 
the remorseless prossui-e of inevitable haste 
everything unessential in the \^ay of or<lei*s 


the heart-breaking experience of the long 
retrtmt, whiA had worn out their bodies os well 
as clouding their hearts ? And if their resist- 
ance did not falter, were their numbers, and 
their moans of defence, sutlicient to co|>e with 
the oncoming enemy, inspired by successes far 
gi*eater than he had dreamed ? A pause would 
be granted, for the task of the inviidoi^s was 
difficult enough. If the Italians had not 
prepared for a retreat, the Austrians and 
Germans had not pre[)ared for such a g|;eat 
advance. Rut would the |iause be long 
enough to give adequate breatliing-space to 
the weary men, and to provide guns and shells 



NETS ACROSS 

had to bo omitted, but two clear facts stand 
out to the credit of many sorely -tried commands 
— that the bulk of the troops were snatched 
back into safety, and that the spoil left to the 
enemy was infinitely loss tlian could have been 
expected in the circumstances. 

For a long week the picture was one of 
deepest gloom, lit only by flashes of lieroism. 
The steadily -burning flame of unwearying effort 
and unbroken resolution could not be seen 
It was veiled from men’s eyes by the gross 
darkness of losses suffered, and by the vast 
shadow of stiff greater disaster that threatened 
to follow. Would tho troops “come again “ 
r the bewil<A|ring shock of defeat, and 
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THE BRENTA. 

ami wire ? W ith all good will, could they 
resist ? 

These witc the questions that knockerl 
at the hearts of tliosc who were aware of the 
situation. It schemed very doubtful whether 
the Piavc line, and its continuation to tho 
Brenta, where it joined the front of the First 
Anny, could be held successfully agaiAt tho 
drives which were sure to coinu when tho 
enemy liad marshalleil his forces and brought 
up his guns to the new front. But the tide 
was turning. The rearguard forces continued 
their delaying actions with success, tho Thii^ 
Army was coming back in satisf^tory order, 
in good spirits, eager to flght agtjp, and many 
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units of the Second ^iTny were being rapidly 
“ sorted out ” and re-forme<l. An0 the Fourth 
Anny was carrying out a wonderfvd T*etreat 
from its mountain fastnesses in Cadoro. A 
glance at the map gives an indication of th(^ 
diflicultios and dangers of its task. But no 
one? who does pot know' the positions its soldiers 
left and the region they traversed can form 
a just idea of their magnificent work. Tlieir 
evacuation of Cadore must .Iki taken in the 
most literal sense of the word, for they removed 
everything that was removable and destroyed 
the rest. More important than all else they 
brought away all their guns except a few' old 
howitzers and mortars, which tliey destroyed, 
and they saved a groat quantity of ammunition, 
(stunting from the day thei? retreat began 
thf^y had a longer way to go than the Germans 
and Austrians who were coming from east to 
west and threatening to cut them off. And 
there Avas pressure from the north to contend 
against as well. They wore harassed along 
much of the w'ay, but the covering troops did 
splendid service in the mountains they knew 
so well. The Carnia force, a great part of 
which was surrounded in the end, had fought 
inany hopeless isolated actions in the savage 
regions through which they had to atterxipt a 
retirement, and the stubborn resistance of 
these troops, condeumed almost inevitably to 
(iapture or rioath, delayed the pursuing enemy 
in his attempt to cut off the retreat of the Fourtli 
Army. A number of these men, when the 
way of escape was barred, took to the hills, 
and handfuls of them sometimes found their 
way to safety, tlirough the enemy linos, during 
the montlrs that followed. The most remarkable 
instance, liowevor, is that of a considerable body 
of men, some 1,400 in all, who, under the 
command of a Captain Arduino, maintained 
themselves in the Cadoro mountains for a Avhok* 
year, continually hanissing the enemy com- 
munications. Tliere was no adequate f'ecord 
of the lonely fights that took place in the 
Alps of Carnia and (Indore. Only a stray 
word brought by a straggler or a returned 
prisoner gave a glimpse. And ucToplanes that 
tl(;vv <^'er the invaded territory sometimes 
brought news of a little, hopeless combat (fdi- 
in the rear of the enemy linos. Of these the 
most moving w'as the last news that came of the 
Alpini on Monte Nero, w'ho had lx>en cut 
off on October 24 by tho first onrush of the 
enemy. Eleven days later, when the invaders 
were on the point of crossing tho Tagliamento, 


50 miles away, Italian airmen reported that 
figliting on Monte Nero still went on. The 
food of the defenders must have been exhausted 
long since, for they had only a few days* supply, 
but while they could lift their rifles and work 
their machine-guns, they would not yield. 
Tliis was the latest tidings of those men, who, 
beyond all suooou^ endured to the end. Then 
silence fell. But their example set many a 
heart on fire. They touched the highest- - 
eiYort without hope. Some clay perhaps a 
cairn shall rise to mark their last heroism. 
Meanwhile let such as hear their story hold 
them in reverent memory. For they knoAv 
despair, and scorned it. 

Slowly tho picture lightened. Italy’s Allies*- 
had*takon tho speediest action, and at the 
earliest possible moment British and French 
reinforcements were dispatched to strengthen 
the greatly weakened armies of General 
Cadorna. And disaster was bringing, at last, 
closer cooperation between the VVestom Allies. 
Generals Foch and Sir William Robertson 
arrived in Italy, and went to the Fronti^t the 
end of October, and on November 4 Mr. Lloyd 
George, General Smuts, General Sir Henry 
Wilson, M. Painlev6 and M. Franklin Bcfuillon 
arrived at Rapallo. They were met thei^ by 
Generals Foch and Robertson, Signor Orlando, 
Baron Sonnino, General Alfieri, Italian Minister 
of War, General Porrt), Sub-Chief of tho General 
Sttifi, and M. Barrdro, French Ambassador in 
Home. From the discussions which took 
place during the next few days were born the 
Supreme Council of the Allies’ whole forces in Urn 
West, which was to iheet at Versailles, if possible 
once a month, and the Versailles Military 
Council, which was to sit permanently. Hoix' 
was a great step in advance, which at the 
time seemed to suffice, until further disaster 
in another field showed that .still clost?r co- 
operation in military matters was essential to 
succe.ss. As a result of the discussions at 
Rapallo, General Cadorna was appointed 
Italian representative at the Versailles Militaiy 
(Council. General Diaz, the commander of the 
Twenty -Third Army Corps, succeeded him as 
Commander-in-Chief. General Porro was 
relieved of his post as Sub-Chief of the Staff, 
and his functions were divided between General 
Giardiuo, late Minister of War, and General 
Badoglio, the commanderof theTwenty-Seventh 
Corps. The three men who now took over 
the charge of the Italian armies were all 
comparatively young. General Dials wa4 not 
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yot S0f And hod, bo^jii tlio war as a junior 
major-general. General Giardino was 53, and 
had been a colonel in May, 1915. General 
Badoglio waa only 46, and he had been promoted 
to lieutenant-colonel only three months before 
Italy entered the war. The appointment of 
younger men gave general satisfaction in Italy, 
where it had long been u^ed tliat the respoi't 
due to years was dangerously exaggerated, 
both in political and military life. 

I'he new High Conuiuind took over its 
duties at a most critical moment. Allied 
reinforcements wen* on the way- some had 
alreafly roaclicui Italy -but it was obvious that 


its mouth. The* bridj^os were successfully 
blown up.l 

I he Italian line now' follow’ed the Piavo iipfrom 
the sea to where it comes westward from Cadore, 
at tt point near M >iite Tomatico (5,220 feot). 
Thence it ran west \^'a ids through wild moun- 
tains and across tht^ Val (^ismtisi to tlu? Brent a 
valley, wliere it joined tJie old lim* of the 
First Army. But between the Brenta and the 
Piave this line was, inevitably, only pro- 
visional. The Fourth Ariny ha<l nover^been 
rich in guu.s, and most of its units ha<l Iwen 
allowed to tall much below stn^ngth iu order 
that the St^cond ami 'J'hird Armies, wdiieh 
had suffered so heavily during the suminer 
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heavy blows would cojue long before they could 
?ome into actiion* that the duty of stopping the 
enemy would fall upon tlie weary and dis- 
heartened soldiers of Italy. By the end of tla* 
first week in November the bulk of the Italian 
armies were across the Piave, ami the troops 
detailed to liold the western bank were aligmsl 
in their positions. Gallant rearguard actions 
worn still taking place east of the ri\'er, allowing 
precious time for rest and organization. 
By November 8 the bulk of the Fourth Army 
had succeeded in filling the gap between the 
First and Third, which had taken over two 
corps of the Second. On November 9 and 10 
the covering troops and rearguards fought ofT 
the enemy for^ the la«t time, disengaged 
themselves and came across the river, from 
where it leaves the mountains down to 


should be amply supplied witJi drafts. A 
still .shorter lim* was m*cc>KHary if it was to b<^ 
firmly held, ami tiiiK^ was csseiitiaf to tlu) 
preparation of positions. Tlio forward line 
fimt occupied was little suited to d<ifence, 
open as it was to [a-essurc? both from north and 
ea«»t. It was, moreover, \'ery poorly supplicfl 
with communicntif)ns, while, on his side, tho 
enemy had cxcell(*nt main roads. It was 
<*lear that between Monte I'omatico and tho 
Brenta only delaying actions could bogfought. 
Further retreat had this advantage, too, that 
tho enemy would find it more difiicuit to 
push homo a heavy attack from tho north, 
through the tangle of rugged moiintoins 
between the two rivers. As the Italians fell 
back their eominunieations w'oukl inifirove, 
while those of the invaders would become more 
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ct*in[)licato(l. On tho other hand, a retreat 
wliich had tins advantage, and lessened the 
diing» I from the east, gave too little de|)th to 
the inountain positions. 'J'he experience of 
ll^very big offensive had shown that ground 
<*ould readily be gained at the outset. But the 
ilistance to the plain was not great, and 
the hills fall \'ery abruptly at the last down to 
the wide valley that runs from Possagno to the 
Piave i4nd the flat country bet wetni Asolo and 
Bassano. 

There was little respite granted for the pre- 
paration of a defensive line. The bulk of the 
Fourth Army wont into position on November 8, 
and two days later the enemy engaged in liis 
first tentative airtion on the Middle Piave. 
This was in^'dy a fwler, as were various 


skirmishes along the lower reaches of the^ 
river. The first important renewal of the 
ofTensive came farther west, in the Asiago 
uplands. It soon became evident that the 
enemy would endeavour to repeat the iriana*uvre 
which had served so well between Plez/.o and 
Tolmino. His object was not to push directly 
from the east, but to^rivc down from the nortb 
and turn the new line. The Italians had 
already withdrawn from the farthest pointa 
reached in their counter-otfensivo of June, 1016,. 
and it was obvious that vuidor strong presswtv 
they would have to withdraw farther still. 
Asiago lies in a wide basin, commanded from 
all sides, and the Austrians looked dow'n 
upon it froiri nortli and west. The defensive- 
line was necessarily the high ground south and 
east of the ^aain. Asiago and Gallio (about 
two miles north-east of Asiago) fell into enemy 
hands after a stubborn resistance, and though 
they w ere retaken by a brilliant counter-attack 
by detachments from the Pisa and Toscana 
Brigades and the Fifth Bcreagliori, Asiago wafi 
abandoned the following day. The enoiny^ere 
in force and it w^as clearly necessary to take 
up strong defensive positiotis. On the night 
of November 11-12 the attack was extended 
against the Italian line running north of 
by Monte Longara to Monte Meletta di Oauio. 
The first attack foiled, and a second was 
broken up by artillery fire before it developed, 
but during the following night the Italians on 
Monte Longara withdrew undisturbed to the 
eastward of the Valle di Campomulo, their 
lino now running from Monte Sisomol, south- 
east of Gallio, across the Valle dei Ronchi to 
Monte Meletta di Gallio. Monte Meletta di 
(Gallio was subsequently abandoned, so that 
the line went from Cima Meletta Davanti to 
Monte Fior, Monte Castelgomberto, and Monto 
Lisser. But Monte Lisser also was to be left 
behind. The advance of the Austrians down 
the Brenta valley, and the certainty that the 
final line between the Brenta and the Piave 
w'ould have to be drawn well to th^ souths 
counselled evacuation. And retirement short- 
ened the line — a necessary moasiuo, for there 
was still a relative weakness in men and guns. 

On November 12 the enemy succeeded ill 
crossing the Lower Piave at Zenson, some 17 
miles from the mouth of the river, and in 
establishing a small bridgehead in the loop 
formed by its curve, iThey were immediately 
counter-attacked and held up against the bank. 
On the following day attempt^ to crotm l^tflrepii 
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Quero and Fener, a little above where the 
Piava reaches the plain, and at Sail Donii 
. and ^Ht^tadura were repulsed with serious 
loss. Another attempt to croas higher up was 
stopped on the island known as Grave di 
Papodopoli, where tierce hghting took place, and 
the troops in the Zenson loop, although they 
r still clung to the west bAik, ivere lieavily 
punished by Italian counter-attacks. Near the 
mouth of the river Hungarian troops succe^xled 
in penetrating some way into the inarshas 
between the New and the Old Piave, but their 
advance was quickly cbntained. During the 
next few days there were several determiniHl 
attempts against the river line held by the 
Third Army, which was now faced by two 
entire Austrian armies. At various points 
enemy forces succeeded in roaohinj^the right 
bank under cover of the heavy November 
mists, but they could make no permanent 
impression on the defence. On Novembi^r 10 
an attack in force failed completely. The 
enemy crossed at various points above the 
railway bridge east of Treviso, but after stiff 
fighting the attacking forces were comph^tely 
repulsed, after losing some 1,500 killed and th<« 
*iame mimber of prisoners. The troops of the 
Third ^my were showing all their old qualiti(^8, 
imtarnished by the long trial of retreat and 
exhaustion. It was a blow for tho enemy to 
find tliat the spirit and skill of tho defenders 
were unimpaired, and for the time his frontal 
attacks on the Lower Piave were relinquished. 
His principal effort in fact was developing 
in tho north, along the mountain line fnim 
the Setto Comimi to the Middle Piave. 

During a long fortnight tho balance swayed 
imcertain in a desperate struggle. Even 
afftr a year it is impossible for an eye-witness 
to recall without emotion the heroic efforts of 
these days when upon successful resistance there 
hung not only the fate of some of Italy’s 
fairest lands and cities, but tho whole question 
of her ability to continue playing a principal 
part in the world-war. Further defeat would 
not have forced her to submission — ^the spirit 
of her people and her rulers was firm and high. 
But further defeat would have so weakened her 
military strength that the cause of the Allies 
would ha.’O been very gravely prejudiced. 
The following spring was to carry the Germans 
near to a crushing victory upon the French 
Front,. If the Italian armies had been broken 
in November, so that Austria could have 
helped her Ally on ^ large scale in Marohr the 


course of the* 1918 campaigns would certainly 
havo btHsn clanged, oitherln the east or in the 
west, perhaps in both. 

Serious pressure o^ the mountain line began 
on the night of November 13-14, when tho 
enemy attacked from Monte Sisomol to Meletta 
Davanti, but on the following dj|y the action 
developed more to the north, extending a^ 
far as Monte CastelgomWto. The attacks 
were repulsed with serious loss, but this was 
only tho first of a long series of efforts to I’each 
the Val Frenzela, which leads down to ftie 
Bronta valley and roaches it at Valstagna, only 
seven miles from the plain. Attacks between 
Frisoni (due east of ( ’astelgoinbi^rto) and Cismon 
in the Bwnta valley were broken up by artillery 
fire, but farther east, between the Brenta and 
the Piave, the Italians Ix^gan to fall back 
towards the lines they had chosen for a definite 
stand. The first of their forward positions 
to be given up wus Monti' Tomatieo. Tho 
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enemy was beginning to push hard on the 
Middle Piave, near Quero, some few miles 
down the river from Monte Tomatieo, and the 
danger of encirclement was too great. The 
extreme left of tho Fourth Army hung on a day 
longer, throwing back the enemy from Monte 
Roncone, but on November 15 a \\ith(||awnl 
was effected to Monte Prassolan. Thi^ whole 
front was now' on fire for a distance of 20 miles, 
from oast of Asiago to the Piave, and for a 
fortnight the enemy strove in vain to find 
a way through the Italian defence. He 
hammered with furious persistence, first at one 
sector, then another, with never a pause of 
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any length between his strokes. Heni and 
there the lino l>ont,*as inon fell fiickly under 
the .storm of sliell uml in liaiid-to-finnd fights 
against supo'rior number#. But tlio soldiers 
of Italy never flinched, and they took great 
toll of the attacking divisions, which had to 
pay very dearly for every yard they gained. 
Fighting was general all along the line, but 
at two sectors in particular t he enemy launched 
continued attacks wliich wei*e even fiercer than 
elsewhere. Thc.se were at the extreme right 
aiul left (looking soutli) of the battle — against 
Mt»letttt Davanti and the positions near by, 
and in the triangle Monte Tomba-Monte 


Monfener'a- Monte Cornelia, where mixed Cer- 
man and Austrian forces strove in vain to 
smash the hinge of the Italian line where it 
left the Piave and bent wi^stward into the 
mountains. 

10 days tlio enemy never relaxed his 
efforts in the Meletta-Costelgoinberto region. 
The Italian lino in this .sector now formed a 
salient — Meletta-Fior-Castelgoinborto-Toridaro- 
car-Badeneccho, and thehoe south-east t.o the 
Hronta — for the Austrians had pushed forward 
down the valley till they were held up in the 
narrow gleij^ near the village of San Marino. 


Though the defending troops were heavily 
outnumbered, and worn out by continuous 
service in the line for weeks, they broke up 
every attack that was thrown against them. 
The Austrian forces increased continually as 
they were joined by troops of the Isonzo and 
Carso Armies, and when a division was exhausted 
by its vain efforA to loosen the Italian hold 
there was always another to take its place. 
For the defenders there wore practically no 
reliefs. The same men, who were weary when 
the fight started, held on unshaken through 
the long trial. One of the Italian divisions 
had been given to General Boriani, late com- 


mander of the Fifth Bersaglieri Brigade, and 
his inspiring influence helped to hold his men 
firm under the relentless pressure of the enemy. 
But most of all it was their own enduring 
hearts that made them stand the incredibld 
strain. In the bitter cold they fought and 
slept and fought again, unweary ingly, uncom- 
plainingly. It was their duty to gF.Ia time for 
the preparation of a new lino farther back^ 
and they did their duty, to their own great 
honour and that of ^eir country. In vain 
the enemy waves dashed up and rouhd the 
mountain salient. It held unbroken ^ 
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In the other critical sector the struggle was 
no less furious. On November 16 the enemy 
made a determined attempt to seize Monte 
Cornelia (2,180 ft), the ridge which runs north- 
westwards immediately above Quero. This 
was the first heavy blow against the Ninth 
Italian Corps, which held® the hinge from 
west of Quero to below Cornuda, on the Piave, 
just above the Montcllo, wliich wan occupied 
by the Kighth Corps of the Thii’d Army (late 
Second Army), and for a week there was no 
respite for the defenders. Throughout the 
afternoon of November 15 and all through the 
next day, the Como Brigade inaintaint‘d its 
«hold, beatittg off eight separate attacks. But 
attacks to the wast and south nmd(^ the Cbrnella 
position untenabk?, and after a rest^tho Como 
Brigade was withdrawn slightly to the west. On 
the evening of November 17 strong enemy forces 
moved against the Monte Tomba-Moiifcnera 
])ositions, south of Quero, and a desperate 
struggle followed, which lasted for five days. 
At th^same time pressure was renewHMl from 
the north, against the line running west of 
Monte Cornelia to Monte Fontana Secca, and 
here nrfso the enemy were in great force. 

The attack in the south began on the evening 
of Ntwember 17 with an attempt to push 
through between the end of the Monfenera 
ridge and the river, and so turn the position. 
It failed, but during the night the enemy 


launched fo4r separate attacks against fhi» 
northern slopes of the ridge from the direction 
of Quei*o. These, 5)o, failed, but the enemy 
persisted, and on the morning of November 18, 
after a short but violent artillery preparation, 
he attacked along the whole lin% from Monte 
Tomba to the river, and sncceodotl teinjwrarily 
in gaining a footing on the ridge. 

The story of the next five days is one of 
continual attat^k and counter-attack. Again 
an<l again tis* enemy gained the ri<lge at various 
points, only to Ix^ driven back. The fighting 
on November 20 was especially dtvi{)erate. 
Hitlierto the iiuun attac^ks had been conducted 
by the .Austrians, and the 55tli Division, t)f 
16 battalions, sev('ral of which w(^re BosniaiLs, 
had shown the most obstinate^ courage. Buf. 
on November 20 a (ierman Jiiger division, 
which included two baiialioiis of Oardejdjer, 
w’as sent in to ilrive the Italians from their 
la.st mountain line*. 'Ph*^ n^sult was the' same. 
The (lermans, by splimilid fighting, gairu'd a 
footing on the (jri'st., only to be diiven off by a 
magnifie(‘nt counter af tack which rc'sulte<l in 
a number of (Jenimn prisoners being takiMi. 
But once more thi‘ Italians wen' forced to 
retire Ixdow tiu* cr(‘st tuw'ards the river, 
where a devastating artillery tiro from tht' 
farther bank took them iri the Hank. One 
gallant grou]), liowevcir, held out on an 
advaneeil spur, where they eojild r»htaili some 
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^shelter, an<l by obstinate machine-gun fire 
]jrGvent(Ml the enemy from making further 
])rogros.s. Ti»^ crest remained, practically 
speaking, a no man’s land. Patrols of both 
sides hung on here and there, watching each 
other and the main forces below. 

November 21 was a i-elatively quiet day. 
^he Italians pushed forward, tlieir line in the 
morning, and broke up an enemy movement 
by art illery fire. But on the following morning 
the enemy made another determined attempt 
to break through to tite plain. This was, in 
fact, iht? critic^al moment, and whether the 
enemy realized it or not, he made a great effort, 
with fresh troops. The writer will always 
remember this day. He reached tlie Front a 
little after two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
found that once more the enemy had occupied 
a good ))art of the cre.st. The Italians wem 
hanging on grimly a little way down the southern 
8lo])es, and the artillery fire of both sides was 
intense. In every way the advantage seemed 
to lie with the enemy. The Italians were 
outgimned,’and there were no rosei ves. During 
the last week tlie losses had been very heavy 
indeed, and the line was terribly thin. Unless 
reinforcements came it seemed impossible 
t hat resistance could continue more than a 
<lay or two. A reserve line had been dug across 
the PossagncfValloy to the hills north of Asolo, 
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THE ROAD IN THE VAL SUGANA. 
but there w’as no wire. Two factors listened 
the gloom — one moral, one material^ The 
spirit of the troops and of the commands was 
splendidly resolute, and the forward position 
mentioned above still held out, a thorn in the 
side of the enemy. 

The afternoon wore on, and it became clear 
that for the moment the enemy effort w'os 
exhausted. There was breathing space, but a 
continuance of the attacks and the losses could 
have only one result. The strung-out line 
w'ould break at last when there were too f^w 
m€4n to hold it. A day or two more, perhaps, 
the dwindling numters would suffice. 

Towards four o’clock a telephone message 
came from the Fourth Army Headquarters 
announcing that a reconstituted brigade from 
the Second Army w^as being sent up with all 
8|x>efl. And later came the hews of another 
brigade on the way. I’he general commanding 
the Ninth Corps, General Ruggiori Lsderchi, 
did not wait for his reinforcements. The same 
evening he counter-attacked once move with 
his battle-worn troops, and drove the enemy 
off the ridge, except at one point only, where 
a gallant handful of men still clung to a knob 
of hill that had been turned into a machine- 
gun redoubt. A few hours later the res^yes 
arrived and the line was e^blished.^ ' 

Tw’o days later, when the wTiter came Agfm 
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to this sector, the immediate danger had 
visibly passed. The enemy divisions had lx»©n 
broken by their groat effort. Their losses had 
been enormous — the northern slopes and the 
•crest were thick with their dead. Fresh 
Italian troops had gone into lino, and more 
guns had come up. It Was on tliis day that 
the remnants of the Calabria Brigade, which 
iiad faced some of the heaviest enemy onslaughts 
and had taken a great part in the final, successful 
•counter-attack, came down to rest and reform. 
Out of the three battalions of one of its regi- 
ments there remained just over 400 men, and 
the other regiment had more than 50 per cent* 
•of casualties. The survivors wore completely 


the call ^ attack, auS crowned their efforts 
with victory. 

Thi.s was one Ift’igade, but there were others 
which bc*ar comparison both for heroism and 
sacrifice that weio not vain. The day.s posswl. 
and till* enemy did not again succeed in seriously 
troubling the defence, though ou November 25 
be made one more effort to come up th(' eastern 
slopes of Monfenora fiom the river. This was 
a complete failure, and an Italian Alpine 
battalion took a number of prisoner# in a 
brilliant counter attack. Thereafter in this 
sector the battle died down. 

Meanwhile there had been heavy fighting 
to the north and west, and the (;iu*ijiy had 
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worn out, red -eyed, and stumbling as they 
marched. But they knew what they had done 
and they were proud of it. Think what they 
had done. For 12 days they had marched 
with all their impedimenta, down from the 
mountains they had held inviolate. Then 
they had turned and fought, at once, on 
a new, unprepared line. They had slept in 
the open, wdth only one blanket apiece. 
The rain had beaten on them and the 
froBts had chilled them. When they were 
not ffghting they were digging, and hot 
food reached them once a day at most. 
But thoy never flinched. And • at the- end 
of the long struggle that had so fearfully 
thinned their iftaks they answered, once more 


gained some ground. Tt was on November 21 
that ho made his first sfaious push against 
the Italian line from ^lonte Fontana fik^eca 
(west of Qiua’o) to Monte Spinoncia, about a 
mile in a south-easterly direction. The Italian 
line now for!ne<! a pronounced snlieiit, with 
'Monte Fontana Sccca as its apex, for the 
troops farther w^est had Rbandorie|J Mf)nte 
rra.sHt)lan and taken up a line that rnri from 
San Marino in the Brenta valley by (V>1 della 
Berrctta (4,779 feet) and Monte IVrtica 
(6,077 feet) to a point about two miles north 
of the summit of Monte Grappa (5,821 fwt). 
The western side of this salient ran in a north- 
ttorth -easterly diiwtion from Monte Grappa, in 
a long ridge over 6,000 feet^igh, to Monte 
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Fontana Secca. Tho of ttie s^ient wan 
only lightly hold, and after repulsing tho first 
attack against Monte Foiftana Secca the 
defence was withdrawn to Monte Solarolo, a 
point on the same ridge about a mile to tho 
southward. Th^ ridge, with Spiiioncia and 
the lower spurs which join the latter to Monte 
Pallone (west of and above Monte Tomba), 
still formed a long, narrow salient jutting out 
into enemy country, but it held firm against 
n^peaftnl attacks. 

Throughout a wcjok the enemy hammeiod 
against the line from Monte Pertica to Monte 
Spinoncia, but he met with no permanent 
success. He took Spinoncia and its capture 
was announced in the German bulletins, but 
he tlid not announce tliat it was immediately 
retaken by an Italian counter-attack. The 
heaviest fighting was on November 25, when 
two picked divisions of mountain troops (the 
German Alpetikorps and a mixed Austro - 
Gorman division of Kawerjd(jer, Alpine troops 
and a Wurtennburg mountain battalion), 
iMicked by the 94th Divishni, also specially 
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trained to the mountains, attacked all along 
the line indicated. In the western sectoi* his 
attack was promptly crushed, arid he suffered 
severely from Italian counter-attacks, the 
Monte Rosa Battalion of Alpini particularly 
distinguishing itself at Tasson (on the northern 
part of tho Grappfl maaaif) by practically 
annihilating an enemy column. Farther east, 
against tho Italian salient, tho attacks were 
more persistent. Picked mountain troops 
iulvanced repeatedly, but the Italian 56th 
Division, which had done many fine things 
during the war, was as steadfast as the hills 
on which it stood. The enemy attacks were 
repulsed, and more than 200 prisoners wore 
left in Italian hands. 

There was a night's pause, and then the 
attacks were Renewed, V>ut this time the main 
effort was directed against the western half of 
the mountain lino from Monte Pertica to the 
Brenta. 0)1 della Berretta came for the 
fii*st time into the emimunigit^s as the object 
of a very fierce attack. The enemy isolated 
the defenders of this point by a heavy and 
cleverly-placed barrage, and sent forward an 
entire division to overwhelm the coTnpnrati\^ely 
small number of Italians in the front line. 
But tho reserves, consisting of the Sieftfa 
Brigade and an Alpine battalion, came through 
th(^ barrage and pushed the enemy back to 
their starting point. Gol della Berretta was 
saved for the time being, but the stit>ngth of 
the enemy was contuiually increasing, and 
Monte Pertica was lost, at least the summit of 
the peak. Several gallant attempts to retake 
it failed to establisli a permanent occupation. 
'Fhe enemy fought with obstinate courage, 
and when he lost Monte Pertica, as he did • 
two or throe times, he came back till he took 
it again. Its possession was necessary to the 
carrying out of tho plans he was i^oon to 
attempt. For the month which lay ahead 
was to 80 <j fighting oven more stern and 
prolonged than the month which had 
passed. 

At the end of November the enemy artillery 
was already showing an ev'^en greater activity 
than before. His gun power had quite obviously 
increased — time had been given for tho trans- 
port of more heavy guns which had necessarily 
followed the Italian retreat at some distance. 
These were now in position, and tuning-up. 
The scene w^oa set for a further act — the last — 
in the long battle. Once more the 20.mile 
front from Monte Sisemol to tile Middle Piavf^ 
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was to go on fire, but this time the eastern 
sector of the line, what •has been described as 
the hinge, was less heavily attacked. The 
enemy had concentrated very large forcas in 
the mountains east and west of the Brenta 
valley, and in the valley itself, and his plan 
was to smash right through to the plain, not 
at the hinge, where he oalciffeted ho might well 
be held up by a flattened defensive line 
coining down from Grappa to the Asolo hills, 
* but through the mountain front at a point 
where success might tiu’n the whole lino on 
the Piave. 

A great effort was prepared. Marshal 
Conrad von Hdtzendorf commanded the 
^Austrian armies in the Asiago uplands, while 
l>etween the Bi-enta and the Piave Mai-shal 
Krobatin was in charge of the mixed Austrian 
, and German forces. It appears* now tbat 
General Otto von Below, who had conducted 
the drive between Plezzo and Tolmino, had 
left the front. For a time it was believotl that 
he was in command of a reserve anny lying 
behind and below Conegliano, which was to 
be thrown in to give the final blow if the 
initial operations should show a sufficient 
^ degree of success. However this may lie, he 
did not, in fact, resume an active part on the 
fron^? 

For ‘a long month the Italian armies were to 
be subjected to the severest trial, from which 
they emerged triumphant. They were to 
lose more ground, a good many prisoners, 
and some guns. But they held tlie front 
unbroken, and showed always an undatinl/ed 
spirit. They were right who felt at ^he time 
that the really critical days were those from 
November 10 to 25 ; and if a definite turning- 
I^int may be fixed, the writer would choose 
November 22, when the lost big attack on the 
Tomba ridge failed, and the lately l>roken 
troops of the Second Army began to come 
into line again. By that time numlwji’s of 
new guns were on the front, and many others 
wore on the way, and in this connexion a s|xnual 
tribute must be paid to the Ansaldo firm. 
Only a few months before the firm had been 
criticized for the extent of its preparations, 
and business men had shaken their heads over 
the commitments undertaken. But the finn 
had seen far. It was working well ahead of 
/contract, and when the great loss in guns 
followed the disaster of Caporetto, it was at 
once able to supply some 500 guns beyond the 
number on which the Government had calcu- 


lated. A Ireat output resulted from the 
following r]|pnth*8 worl^ and the warmest 
praise is due to the workmen of this and other 
finns, who mtule almost incredible effort 
to repair the loss of guns and shells duo to the 
great retreat. By the end of November the 
ItivliaiiK wore still greatly in^rior to th<' 
enemy in artillery strength, but they had a 
fair weight of guns to support their gallant 
infantry, and a roasonahlc amount of shells 
to firt^ from them. 

On December 2 the Kreiich and Bnlish 



MARSHAL KROBATIN, 
Commanded mixed German and Austrian Forces 
between the Brenta and the Piave. 

forces which had boon hurried to Italy took 
thnir place in the line. Those British divisions 
under the Earl of Cavan took over the Montollo 
sector. A similar French force occupied the 
Monte Tomba sector, and the sorely tried 
Italian Ninth Cori>s wont into reserve for a 
time, before reinforcing another ])art of the 
line. One of its brigades, however the 
fainoiLS Britfala- Alpl, under Brigadicr-Gcnoral 
“ Poppiiio ’’ GariV)aldi — remained in its old 
positioas immediately north of the Montello, 
along the river, and was attached to ihtj 
French. This brigade had not .sufTeretl likt< 
the rust of the corps, for the enemy had made 
no real effort against its front, and it was 
fitting that General Garibaldi, s^n of ait English 
mother, and commander of the volunteer 
Garibaldian Legion which had fought for 
France before Italy entered the war, should 
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fonn, as it wore, a Hnk between Jthe British 
and the French. f 

Other British and French divisions were 
already in Italy, but not yfet ready to go into 
line, and General Sir Herbert Pl^imer had 
arrived to take command of the whole force. 
The French Voops in line were commanded 
by General Duchesne, and General Fayolle 
was in supreme command. When Italy’s 
Allies first took their places on the front, it 
was expected that the sectors assigned to them 
woiild be the object of a heavy enemy blow. 
As it turned out, no attack came against these 
positions. Perhaps the enemy’s plan did not 
include such an attack, or perhaps a movement 
in this direction was only to follow a big succeas 
farther west, against the First and Fourth 
Italian Ai'inies. That success did not come, 
thanks to the obstinate courage of the deferulers, 
and the British and French forces spent a quiet 
winter. 

After a prolonged and intense artillery 
preparation, such as the Asiago u|»lands had 
never known before. Marshal Conrad launched 
his attack on Decern l)er 4 against the curved 
seven-mile front from Monte Sisemol to the 
east of Monte Badenecche. Heavy firing 
had continued for a week, every road being 
systematical Iv searched, and every Italian 


position relentlessly l)ombardod. For three 
days the intensity of the fire increased gradually^ 
very many gas shells being used, until at 
length, at three o’clock on the morning of 
December 4, drum -fire broke out along the 
whole line. It ceased after a couple of hours, 
broke out again after an hour’s delay, and this 
alternation of finfy and lull continued till 
nearly mid-day. The enemy’s intention was 
apparently to bring the Italians out of their 
dug-outs when the driun-fire ceased, to repel 
the expected infantry attacks, and catch them 
again by a sudden resumption of shellfire. 

Towards mid-day two main attacks were 
launched, the first from the north-west, against 
the lino Sisemol -Melotta di Gallio (the south-* 
western slopes of Cima Meletta Davanti), 
the second^ from the north-cast, from Monte 
Tondarecar to Monte Badenecche, with a 
special concentration against the saddle l>etw’een 
these two peaks. The object clearly was to 
“ pinch up ” the Castelgomberto salient, w hich 
had defiefl all attempts at capture during the 
10 days’ struggle in November. Thjt first 
attack ended in a repulse for the enemy, w'ho 
were finally driven back from the Italian 
positions in the late afternoon, with heavy 
losses in killed and wounded, leaving some 
hundred prisoners in the liaufls bf^ the 





TAPPING A FURNACE IN AN ITAI.IAN ARMAMENT WORKS. 
^ In the far«|round are mouldi for itccl inloti. 
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defenders. On the north-east of the salient 
the* attack was conducted with considerably 
larger forces, and was successful. Some im- 
portant trenches were taken early in the day, 
and the Italian line hod to bo withdrawn 
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P in consequence ; but the enemy presstiro 
contiiiued, and after a fierce and prohmged 
struggle both Monte Tondarecar and Monte 
Badenoccho fell into the hands of the enemy, 
encircled and cut oil by a well -laid sclieine of 
attack, admirably carried out. "J’he loss of 
these positions was very serious, for under the 
continuous attacks of the enemy the line was 
carried back still farther, and Monte Fii>r and 
>Ionte Castelgomberto were taken in the rear. 
By tlie morning of December 5 these two 
mountains were practically suiTOumled by 
tJjjB influx of enemy troops from the oast. 
The Austrians also pushed down very quickly, 
in large numbers, towards Fbza, and threatened 
to make a wide hole in the line. But the 
Italian rearguards near Foza, chiefly Alpini 
and Bersaglieri, fought with desperate courage, 
and held up the enemy successfully till the 
troops on Meletta Davanti could bo withdrawn 
and a new line established farther south, 
covering Valstagna and the mouth of the 
Frehzela valley. The head of the valley, so 
long and obstinately defended, had to be left 
to the enemy at last. 

The withdrawal of the troops from Meletta 
Davanti began on the night of December d, 
and was completed by the following morning. 
The enemy followed hot on their track, and 
attempted to pu8j|j[ down the Frenzela valley. 


but qlickly chocko^ by heavy artillery 
fire. Anothir attack, however, developed in 
the afternoon, this time against tho hills on 
the hither side of Asfago from Monte Kaberlaba 
to Monte Sisoinol. The enemy seemed to be 
trying for a break through, and his first rush 
carried him well forward. His# main drive, 
however, at the (Joininating position of Siseinol, 
wa.s held up well into the night by the Itli 
Bei'saglieri Brigade, who gave time for reserves 
to come on the secuio and establish a line 
farther back. It was not a good lino, however. 
The loss of the Melet ta -(/astelgomberto positions 
left tho hills south of the \'allo dei Koiiehi 
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open to infantry attack and artillery fire on 
three sides. 

There followed a lull, except for a slight 
Austrian advance, east of Monte Sisernol, 
on the morning of December 7, but it was clear 
to all observers that tho enemy was only ^iting 
till he had brought up and emplaced the guns 
which had been chiefly responsible for the fall 
of the Castelgomberto salient. . Tho bombard- 
ment on that occasion hod been iminens(dy 
destructive. It must be remembered tliero 
hod been little time to pi*epare satisfactory 
dug-outs and trenches on tlk? new part of tho 
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line, Tondarecar onjl Hatlonocch* where the 
break came. And the ga» shell; had great 
effect upon men wlio hfu\ had little experience 
of gas, and W( 5 re furnished with very inadequate 
gas-masks. (After this second experience, 
indeed, the comparative useles-sness of the 
.rtalian gas-n^asks was realized, and the Army 
was equipped with the Hritish mask.) The 
fiiiy of the bombardment and the clouds of 
gas Mere the main causes of the large number 
of prisoners (close on 11,000) who were taken 
Mhen the line on Hadenocche was dri\"(m in. 
Many more men might have got away if they 
liad not l)een half-stuimed and half-stupefic'd 
by the enemy fire. A similar test would soon 
have to l>e imdergoiu' in a now salient tliat was 
in form not unlike the old, and was probably 
weaker. 

While Marshal Conratl was preparing liis 
new blow Marshal Krobatin struck again 
lx)tween the Brenta and the Piavo. For 10 
days he fought hard to w'in the approaches to 
the plain, and destroy tlie obstinate thin salient 
of Solarolo, which hampered his inovoments 
both to east and west of it. Ho opened his 
attack by a push on the two wings of his front, 
agaiiwt Col della Berretta and the Solarolo 
salient, and he iniule usefixl progress the 
first day. He gained gjound in the Col della 


Berretta region, and a strong Oerman force 
captured Monte Spinoncia and the head of the 
Calcino valley, which together formed the 
north-eastern outwork of the Soloj’olo salient. 
Next day the Italians counter-attacked near 
Col della Berretta, and recaptured most of their 
lost ground, but in the afternoon the Austrian.^ 
came forward aga^ and pressed the defenders 
back by sheer weight of numbers. So it went 
on for a week, till on December 18 the enemy, 
who had greatly improved their position by 
capturing Col Caprile on the 14th, gained the 
'summit of Monte Asolone, which looks down 
the Vallo della Felicit6, (Vale of Happiness) 
to the plain. This was the term of his achieve- 
ment. At great cost ho had thrust a wedg<» 
into the Italian positions, and saw his goal 
before liin^ but he could do no mom. During 
the last three days of the battle he was very 
hard put to it to keep the gains he had won, 
and indeed, he lost ground. In the Solarolo 
I’egioii he had been unable to add anything of 
account to his first day’s gains. In spite of 
repeated efforts, especially on Decern^r 17, 
when the German Jiiger division, rested and 
reformed, took the field once more, the Italians 
still hold the lino Col dell’ Orso, Solarolo, 
Porto (li Saltori, and thence in a curve ^ the 
'Pomba ridge. 
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General Garibaldi commanded the Alpine Brigade of the Ninth Corpa in the Montello Rei(ion. 


Krobatin’s battle ended on Deceinbor 21, other hand, counttT-aUac'ked wit h great vigour, 
by which time he had clearly lost the initiative. and recaptured both the whole of the (k)l 
Conraci’s new stroke was dealt after ojie day’s del Rosso positions and thost> on Monte di 
interval. On the evening of December 22 Val Bella. Tla^y w<n*o iinabh^ to hold on in 
he began a heavy bombardment upon the the wreckeil trenches under a very heavy 

Italian salient between Sisemol and the Frcnizela concentration of lire. Hut here, too, the bat tle 

valley, and next day the infantry attacked. ended with the Italians countc^r-attacking, 

They wiped out the salient, which liad l>een and the enemy hard presstnl to maintain tlio 

d«rastated by shell fire, without much diflii- slight advantage h(< had won. Next day 

culty, and captured both Col del Rosso and the snow caincs the* snow that was at h'ast 

Mont<e Melago, with several thousand ]msoneiv* five weeks late. 

They had gained ground on the west also, By the laU* coming of winter the Austrians 
and the position looked none too favourable and (jlermans wore, very much helped in Ihnir 

for the defence. But the Italian reserves, effort to obtain a knock-out blow. 'I’he stars 

among whom the Toscana Brigade and the in their courses 8f^emed to light against Italy. 

Fifth Bei'saglieri distinguished themselves once But it was better so. For Italy was not saved 

more, counter-attacked on December 24, and by the snow, or by any good fortune, but by 

retook Monte Melago and a part of Col del the heroic resistancf? of her sons. 'J’he late 

Rosso. Malga Costalunga, too, where the winter gave the eliance to the Italian ^rmy 

enemy had gained a footing by his advance to remake a shaken reputation. • And the 

from the west, was retaken by the defenders, chance was taken. . 

and the line was re-established on the reserve It must always be remembered tlmt thc^ 
positions, which were, in foot, better adapted advancing Gormans and Austrians were fought 

for defence. On Christmas Day the Austrians to a standstill by Italians alone, except for 

made one more effort between Col del Rosso the help given by a few batteries of Allied 

an^ the Val Fr^ela, but were lield up guns and a certaiii number of British aero- 

immediately near Sasso. Tlie Italians, on the planes. This does not in any way detract 
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frum the vcrv great value of tne British and once veteran and fresh. Their arrival enabled 


French support, hut the ^fact needs einphasis ; 
for there was a tendency to believe that the 
[)rompt assistance given by Great Britain 
and Franco was mainly or oven solely re- 
sponsible foi»“ saving Italy.’* Till the beginning 
of l)ecpmb<?r the Italian Aiinies stood alone, 
as far as the front linos were concerned. The 



ALPINI IN THE SNOW. 


ne\^' front was established ” by them before 
the Allied troops came into line. Obviously, 
the conficfence given by the knowdedge that 
British and French divisions were standing 
on a reserve line was of the greatest xalue 
during llioso critical days, but the actual 
fighting*' was done by the Italians. It was 
agreed very properly that the British and 
French troops should not b(* sent in to the 
front to stiffen it by units, us they arrived, 
\Vh«*n they began to confe into Italy there 
were grave fears as to the fea.si})ility of organiz- 
ing un adequate resistance on the new front, 
and the possibilities of further retreat had to 
be considereil. In these circuinstunces it 
was thought better than the Alliotl forces, as 
they arrived, should be aligned along the 
Adige, until it became cleai“ that the sorely 
tried Italian Ai’inies could })lay the part 
assigned to tliein. The stubborn resistance 
on t^ Idave and in the mountains, together 
with the speedy recovery of many of the 
“ disbanded ” troops, sIiow^mI that the danger 
of a breakdown had passed, and at the end of 
the third week in November the Allied divisions 
bt‘gan to move up towards the front. They 
>vere in line at the beginning of December, 
and their presence brought a great relief to the 
situation "They were first-class troops, at 


a corresponding number of weary Italian 
troops to rest and refit, and subsequently 
to stiffen the line farther west. But, again, 
after the arrival of the Allied lorces the actual 
fighting was oongned to the Italian sectors of 
the front, from the Asiago uplands to the 
Solarolo salient. The British and Fi’ench 
were gre.itly disappointed at the turn of events, 
and they were the first to give credit to Italy 
for the gallant resistance which finally stemmed 
the advance of the enemy. They know, of 
course, the value of their presence. The 
welcome given them was proof enough of its 
great moral value, and the practical assistance 
which they afforded, as explained above, is 
sufficientljr obvious. It is only because the 
facts of the situation often seemed to be 
unknown or forgotten that they are specially 
emphasized herQ. 

The magnificent recovery of the Italians 
in November and December naturally attracted 
far loss attention than the disasteifc which 
preceded it. Coming as it did, after a long 
series of victorious actions, the disaster seemoc^^ 
so inexplicable. In the first bewildterinent 
of the moment the simple explanatiojj of a 
widespread breakdown in moral found most 
favour. The truth became evident later : 
that it was not one cau.se w’^hich led 'to the 
unexpected failure, but a complex of causes. 
Some of these, but not all, have been indicated 
in the course of the narrative, A short resume 
of the conditions which appea?' to the writer 
to have been instrumental in bringing about 
the disaster, a risumi which is based upot) 
much personal observation and careful enqujjy, 
may help to clear away some of the obscurity. 

To take, first, the question which for a time 
ovemhadowed all others — that of the failure 
of certain units to do their duty in faw of the 
enemy’s initial attacks. There is no question 
about this failure, but it miKst once inoi’e be 
insisted that it was confined to a small area, 
and to a small number of troops. Subsequently 
it extended, and troops lost order who had 
l>egun by showing all their old courage. 
What was the reason of the first breakdown, 
and why did the contagion spread ? 

The year 1917, which saw the outbreak of 
the Russian Revolution, the subsequent col- 
lapse of the Russian Armies, and the beginning 
of the final crumbling of the whole Empire, , 
was, in fact, a critical y^r, as far as fkow/ 
is concerned, for more tiian Russia. \^ar- 
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wearinosfi had naturally grown with the mere attack on the Chemin dea Daniea, ia the most 
passage of time. As the prospect of early striking instance, t 

victory recoded it increased still further, and But thoi*c were other causes for disquiet, 
until the futility of Kussian dreams and It would not be unfair to say that during the 

Kussian talk became generally evident, the siimmer of 1917 some parts of the French 

possibility of “peace withm^t victory” had its Army passed through a tnom/* crisis closely 

attractions for many. Several of the Socialist resembling that which w^as noticeable? on the 

leaders in each of the Allied countries played Italian Front. The inarch of events in the 

the Cennan game, wittingly or unwittingly. follow’iiig ytuir showed how splendidly the 

In Italy, in France, and in Great Britain there crisis w^as overcome in both armies. Bi^ it 

was a definite growth of “Bolshevist” ideas. w^as Italy’s misfortune to be attacked at tlu' 

It has already been told how General Cadorna time of her weakness and at the place wdiere 

protested against the pacifist propaganda with she was w^eakest, while in France the (lifiicult 

wliich his drafts were infected before coming moment passed hi' fore the trial came. Nor 

to the Front. It is a fact that a certain propor- W'as the path of Great Britain smooth. If 

tion of the troops from the depots were centres the Army never showed a failure in moral 

of infection. Thf? infection was not Widespread, there were times when parts of the country 

and the majority of the “ca.ses” were slight. A did, when strikes and general unrest indicated 

naturally robust constitution generally prevailed. that all was not w'ell. For some persistent 

Still, there were various minor incidents during pacifists even the cold douch(' of Brest-Litovsk 

the summer, which gave cause for um*ttsiness. did not snflice. (hough in the f‘as<? of others 
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The Malvy trial has shown that the conditions the German mistake in reading this lesson 

tn France during the same period were no too .soon was a useful antidote to mischievous 

less disturbing. Just as General Cadorna illusions. 

protested against the policy which failed to Propaganda did work harm nmo^g the 
<?heck anti-war propaganda in Italy, so did ranks of the Italian Army, and* Bolshevist 

the French High Command protest against arguments were aided by the implicit sugges- 

M. Malvy’s remissness in the matter of similar tions of the Papal Note of August, 1917, and 

propaganda in Prance, and show how it by the intorjiretations attached to it by 

reacted on the Army. And in France, too, there parts of the Clerical press. This question 

vere incidents which gave cause for serious has already been dealt with In Chapter 

s^j^ety.^ ThC mtgbiny oif May, 1017, after the CCXXXlil*, and it is unnecessci^ to go over 

eoroparative failure of General Nivelle’s great old ground. One additional point, however, 
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should he taken, in answer to those who from France to Italy in September, J915, and 
maintain that the Papal dS^)te had no effect ran several canteens with great success, as 
upon the moral of the troops, and in support well as urging the idea ^ recreation-huts, her 
of their contention instance the victory which splendid efforts and those of her little band of 


crowned Italian arms iinTr\ediat4^1y after the 
publication of the Note. The troops overcame 
the fluj^gestion for the moment, though some 
of them were temporarily shaken. But when 
th<^ heat of the successful offensive Was over, 
and, though victory had been won, some of 
its hoped-for fruits were denied, the suggestion 
of peace began to work again. Still there is 
no doubt that in tliis matter the Hod Inter- 
nationalists were much more responsible than 
the lilack. 

Th* fact of propaganda being accepbHl, it 
ix‘majns to consider how it was that the soil, 
in ctM-tain cases at least, was apt for the evil 
need. The ex|)lanation may be found in the 
facl tliat tljo trials and hardships undergohe 
by tlie Italian Army and the Italian ]KH)ple far 
exceedc<l, in most ways at least, those expe- 
ri<‘uced by Great Britain and France. It is 
now generally allowed that the troops were 
not ehang<?d ofbm enough. Their spells in 
the trenches were too long, and there was not 
fiufticient change between sector and sector, 
w hil(‘- certain units seemed to spend the greater 
pait of their time in rescM ve. The evil result 
was two-fold. 'Phe troops who di<l continuous 
work were worn out, while those who remained 
in reserv^e became u!ia(!(!UMtonied to war, and 
liad little to do but wmider when the war would 
en<l. One unit w’ould l»ecome stale while 
another bc'eame s(»ft. When troops came out 
of lini\ moreover, ther<* was nothing to amuse 
them anil restore them. It W'as only during 
the summer of 11)17 that the equivalent of 
V.M.G.A. huts begu?i to he established, and 
the provision of places of rest and recreation 
had not gone very far. 'riiere w’as also a 
great shortage of the type of “ canteen ” w hich 
has been worked with such wonderful effect 
in Franco — the place where the men coming up 
to and going from the trenches find hot coffee 
oi’ hot soup to cheer tliem. The necessity 
for’ thJao helps to tlu‘ life of the soldier was 
only slowly undei'stood. It must be mneni- 
bered that the idea of such assistance is Anglo* 
Saxon. The w^ork in France, even with the 


heljKirs could not pretend to cover the ground. 
Far too little was ^ne to lighten the dreariness 
and sofhm the liardshlp of the Italian soldier’s 
life at the front. 

Another cause of depression* was scarcity of 
food, both in the Army and in the country. 
The soldier’s ration had to be cut down in 
1917, cut down to a scale which would seem 
utterly insufficient to an Fnglishman or 
I^Venchman. And while ho had to go shorty 
of his simple little luxuries and support a 
reduction even of the necessaries, lie was 
further disturbed by the nows that his family 
at home was worse off. There was great 
.suffering in Italy. In many places there was 
far more than scarcity. There was hunger. 

In Hir Douglas Haig's dispatch dealing with 
the retreat of the Third and Fifth Bintish 
Armies in March, 1918, the following jAssago 
occurs : “ The strenuous efforts made by the 
British forces in 1917 had left the Army at a v 
low ebb as regards training and ftumbera.” 
The words apply exactly to the conditiflh of 
the Italian Arn\y after the great efforts of the 
summer campaign. There was this difference, 
however, betwotm the two cases, that in Italy 
the enemy counter-stroke came within five 
weeks of th(3 cessation of the second big Italian 
offensive, while the British armies liad nearly 
four months’ breathing space after the battle 
of Gainbrai. Owdng to the losses by death, 
wounds and sickness during the summer 
(the total casualty list approached 800,001^ 
men), the Italian Armies had a great proportion 
of half-trained men in their ranks when the 
enemy atttick w’as launched. And at the 
critical point th(3 Fourth Corps, though it had 
not suffered casualties except from sickness, 
was in effect a poorly trained corps. It hod 
become unused to active war, and the war 
it was suddenly to experience was very differa-ut 
from the war it had known. 

To quote again Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch : 

“ Great developments had taken place in th<f 
methods of conducting a defensive battle.*’ 

The Italians had not been on the defensive 


Fifuch Army, was started originally by for nearly a year and a lidf, and it aeema 

Brit i.sh and Americans, though the later develop- clear that the Supreme Command had not 

meut was French. Italy Jiad little assistancf’^ fully realized the necessity of adopting ||6W * 

of the kind fnitn her Allies. Though one English methods to meet the modern developmenta 

w'oman, Mra.^Vabkins, transferred her activities the offensive. This fact may serve oe a point* 
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of departure for a discussion of f JuS^ military, 
as distinct from the moral, reasons for the 
enemy’s imIookeci;for Sticcess. For it is widely 
held that the dispositions of the Italian Com- 
mand were not well adapted to meet tho 
offensive. ^ 

In the first place, it may be said, speaking 
gm m ity , that the troops were still aligned as 
though for a continuance of offensive opera- 
tions, and not for a dtdensive action. That is 
to say, the forward lines wore occupied in 


the August -September offensive General Capello 
had had over 30 (^visions in line or in re. 
serve under Iiis direct command. On October 
24 tlie army consisted of eight corps, some 20 
divisions. It is clear tiuit the task of gripping 
and handling sueli a number of tfoops is too 
much for one army commander and one army 
staff, especially on such a wide and difficult 
front. On no othe!* of the fronts was there an 
amiy approaching tlic size of the Second 
Italian Army undei- (leneral Capello, and it 



iai filwtttfintph, 

BRITISH TROOPS POSTED IN A WATERCOURSE ON THE ITALIAN FRONT. 


force, wJiile w'hat would now Im' knoun •• s 
“ battle positirns ” were thinly held. A iarg<* 
proportion of tho guns were still far forward, 
in their attacking positions, and the reserves 
wore too few and too distant from the threatened 
points. It would seem ‘as though General 
Cadorna had miscalculated the weight of the 
blow that was being prepared against the left 
of the Second Army. Or, perhaps, ho trusted 
tdo much to the apparent strength of tho 
positions held by the Fourth Coif^s. In any 
event, he was heavily outnumbered in the 
critical sector, and the dispositions of the 
troops did not use the natural strength of the 
ground to the best advantage. 

||iother error gonsisted in the unwieldy 
sise of the Second Army. At one time during 


would .seem cl(*ar that tho army ought to have* 
boon divided in two or thn*o, and, if il won^ 
nooossary or advisable for the diroot ion of tlie 
whole Second Army sector to lie imdoi- ora' 
coinmandor, the diHiciilty miidit have botai 
solved by a adoption of the German group 
system. Tlie importance of tlie mistake ^^as 
increased by the fact that the F'cairth Corjis 
sector had necessarily lain outside G^eral 
Capello’s attention during the sunmier, when 
he was very busily occupied in hammering 
the enemy farther south. He himsidf fell ill 
early in October, and was actually absent 
from the front till the eve of tho enemy offen- 
sive, while his substitute, General Montuori, 
had been brought from the Asiagc^iplands in 
August to command the Second Corps on Monte 
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Kuk and Vodine, ^and was unfamiliar both 
with the terrain and the troops of the sector. 

When the blow fell, tii n manner almost 
exactly paralleled by the fii*st German thrust 
against the British Fifth Army,* and some of 
the troops f:iiled, the task of the units to right 
and left, largely filled as they wore with untried 
men, was very difficult indeed. But they 
fought gallantly, and when the letroat came 
it was not for lack of moral that many units 
lost order and cohesion, but for lack of training 
and experience. T hero were failui’os, too, in 
staff work, which inevitably increased the 
disorder, failures natural enough under the 
* Nil- Douglas Haiti’s (iispalrh st'clioii 13. 


suddenness of the shock and the intensity of 
t he pressure. 

The investigations ordered by the Italian 
Government I'esulted in General Cadoma and 
General Capello following General Porro into 
retirement. Neither could disclaim his share 
of responsibility ^or the disaster, though each 
might argue with some justice that he was the 
victim of circumstances. Each had done great 
work in his time for his country and for the 
Allied cau.se. It was their lx?at consolation 
when they had left the commands which they 
had long held with honour to witness the 
womlerful recovery on the new line and the 
spk»ndid successes of the following year. ^ 


CHAPTER CCLXIII 


THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE OF 

1918. (I.) 

t 

Position in Maboh, 1918 — British Front Extended— Numbkrs and 'ritAiNiNG — ^N ecessity 
FOR Defensive Works — Strength of Divisions — Plans for French Cooperation — ^The 
German Forces — British and Enemy Dispositions — German Attack Opens. March 21 — 
Third and Fifth Army Fronts Involved — German Tactks— British Lines Pierc ed — 
Withdrawal Behind the Crozat Canal — French Support — The Canai. Crossed — Fall of 

Le VljyElGUIKRr -— a FURTHER WITHDRAWAL GERMANS BrKAK ThHOI tJH ON THE OmIGNON FrONT 

— PiFTH Army Retires Behind the Somme — ^Events on Third Army Front — Paris Bombarded 
BY Long-range Gun. 


C HAPTER OCLIX. dealt with the 
position on the Western front in 
the early months of 1918 and brought 
the narrative up to March 21, when 
tlie German offensive began. There had been 
little concealment on the enemy’s paH as to the 
intention to attack ; indeed, it was trumpetecl 
forth again and again. The coining offensive? 
uas to be the battle, the Kaiser’s battle, the 
beginning of the end of the coalition against 
G^jrmany. The successes in Russia had cleared 
the way. There only remained the annihilation 
of the Franco-British Armies in the West. 

Great Britain was still tlic chief (?nemy. 
C’aptain Persius, the well-known (jermaii naval 
WTiter, in the PreiMaische Jahrhuchcr^ February, 
1918, while abandoning the notion that England 
could be starved out, still looked forward 
to the time when the submarines would so 
linve reduced our mercliant fleet as to prevent 
us going on with the war. Hindonburg had 
said in July, 1917, that the Germans would 
win the war if their armies could withstand 
attack till the submarines had jlono thoir work. 
In the spring of 1918 the position on land was 
plainly much more favourable to our enemies. 
As Hindenbuig said* *’Tho chain which was 
to strangle us has Ji>een burst. We can turn 
our^^^ntire strength towards the West ” The 
Vol. XVm.— Part 223 


defection of Russia liad, indeed, freed so many 
more troo|)s for use on th(? Western tlu‘atre of 
war that it muis no longer a (pi(?st ion of resist ing 
attack till the svibniari?u?8 had doiu' their job ; 
now it was l)(?lie^’ed that Gemiany possessed 
the strength hieli wonid enable her once and 
for all to settle the issue of the conflict iii her 
own favour. Liukaidorff stated on March L5 : 
“ We can ik)w think of attack. . . . We are 
<*ntin‘ly confident that the battle which is 
bursting forth will bo successful for us.” Th<’ 
Vosekhe /jeiimuj on March 7 said ; ” England 
will drink tin*. (Mip to the dregs ; she wuiits 
a military decision. France must commit 
suicide to obtain this.” On March 18 the 
Kaisor said, “ We* stand at the clfKjisivo inomiait 
of the Woild War and ak one of the greatest 
moments in German history. May this feeling 
be deeply c'ligraved on all hearts 1 All who 
occupy leatliiig positions are again called on to 
ilirect their minds to the groat patriotic tasks 
before wliich everything of a pci-sonal nature 
must now givc^ way and (everything of a partisan 
natui*e be put aside.” This utterance, which 
was contained in a telegram to the? Kh(3niHh 
Provincial Council thanking them for their 
splendid work during the past year, did not 
come up to the standard of perfervk> eloquence 
which the world had learnt to expect from the 
37 
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All -Highest — Ai)d oontainod no allusion to 
Ood. Hindenburg, howov|)r, supplied the 
omission. For to a telegram from the Pro 
vincial Council of Posen congratulating him 
on the peace with Russia, ho replied, “ God 
willing, wo sliall also overcome the enemy in 
the West and clear the way to a general peace.** 
Moltke said well, when ho gave utterance to 
his well-known remark on plans of cam|)aign, 
thttUno plan can go farther than the first battle ; 
what can be done afterwards depends on the 



GENERAL VON LUDENDOHFF, 

First Quartermaster* General of the German Field 
Armies. In command in the 1918 offensive. 


result of the collision. So it was in this mighty 
encounter ; the G(?nnan had a General Idea 
which embraced in- the first instance the 
separation of the British and French Armie^a 
by penetrating at their point of jimction ; 
afterwards the British were to be roUed up and 
Paris taken. But the first step was to deal 
with the British forces which blocketl the way ; 
they were the Fifth Army under General 
Gough- on tho extreme right from the Oiso 
upward as far as Gouzoaucourt and the Third 
Anny under Byng to the north of it, and 
those were, therefore, the immediate objective 
of the German attack. 

Wo have seen (Vol. XVII. p. 387) that the 
Fifth Army on our extreme right had extended 
its lino relievo the French Third Army 
end now qjpeupied a front which extended from 


just north of Gouzoaucourt to a point just 
south of the village of Barjsis. This front 
measured about 42 miles. The latest addition 
to the front to be defended amounted altogetjier 
to 28 miles. The British Government had had 
tho question of inejeasing the line held by our 
troops under discussion with the French 
authorities since September, 1917. There 
appears to have been considerable interchange 
of opinion between the two parties, tho upshot 
of which was an arrangement that Field- 
Marshal Haig was to take over tho left 
portion of the line held by the French TFird 
Army as far as Barisis, seven miles south of the 
Oise. The actual operation was delayed by the* 
severe fighting in the Cambrai region during 
December ^d it was not till tho end of January, 
1018, that it was completed. 

Early in December it had been foreseen that 
the great increase in the German nmnbors in 
the Western theatre of war would compel tho 
Allies to confine themselves to the defensive 
until the arrival of the Americans in st^ciont 
numbers should enable them to enter on a 
more €K)tiv6 campaign. Tho British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, therefore, early in Decfember, 
issued orders for immediate preparation to meet 
the coming attack. Now it will be noticed 
that we had 28 miles of new line to deal with 
which roquii'od strengthening, and that our 
recent conquests all along the 125 miles wliich 
the British lino now measTired had to be put 
in a proper state of defence. The magnitude 
of the task will be best understood by a com- 
parison with a familiar English example ; tho 
front was 12 miles longer than the distance from 
London to Binamgh am; Bmdm all tMs, 
there were, in addition, the daily repairs aiid 
improvements to be carried out. Further, as 
we were definitely on the defensive and knew 
we should be attacked in numbers considerably 
over those we had available, it was neoe^.jary 
to prepare as far as possible second and third 
lines, for it is only defence in d^th that is of 
any use in modem warfare.* For the devasta- 
ting power of artillery is such that a supporting 

*It ia interesting to point out that eontlnuoua lines' 
without rearwr^^V' further defenoes have never been 
su...jeslful in v < /, even in the days of very inferior 
weapons. Marlborough carried the ** plu» ultra** lines 
constructed by the French with a simple assault. The 
lines of Weissenburg in the Reyolutionaiy Wan were 
not much more difficult to foroei' the lines of Dfippel in 
18S4 ofiersd no prolonged resiatanoe to the Frustiaia. 
In all these oaees, there was no sufficient depth. On the 
other hand, the triple lines of Torrss Vedrae ofleied b& 
formidable an obstacle to the Fimoh in 1811 that ^ey 
did not ventnie to attack them. ^ 
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line must be duibeiently far back to be fairly 
safe froi. artillery fire until the assailants have 
brought the guns up from their original batter- 
ing positions. We have seen in Chapter 
CCXXXI. l[Vol. XV.) the depth the Germans 
thought necessary for a proper defensive zone. 
Depth was equally necessi^ry for us in the 
situation in March, 1918. 

The number of men Sir Dongas Haig had 
was insufficient for the mainl^nance of “ the 
front line systems of defence and the con- 
struction of new lines on the ground recently 
captured frohi the enemy, and precluded the 
development of rear-line systems to any great 
degree.” . . . “The early constrnction of 
these latter systems, involving the em])Ioyment 
of every available man on the work, became a 
matter of vital importance.”* it must be 

remembered that “ in the course of the 
strenuous fighting in 191 fi and 1917 great 
developments had taken place in the methods 
of conducting a defensive battle.” The con- 
tinuous aii<l uften bloody struggles of 1917 


confiicting qondiNions \^^ich con scarcely bt^ 
descrilml adv’^antageous. If the men w’ert^ 
employed in comt ruction they were not 
available for instruction. It was Sir Douglas 
Haig's invidious task to rcMioncile as far as 
possible these opposing claims. ^ 

His difficulties were not lightened by the 
orders wliicih the Army (^^uiicil hacl foiuid it 
necessary to give for the reduction of the 
divisions from 13 battalions to 10 battalions 
apiece. 'Phis alteration in strength of diviflions 
Wiis complcteil during the month of Februttiy. 
“ Apart from the reduction in strength involved 
by this rt'organization, tlie fighting efficiency 
of units was to some extent affeeted. An un- 
familiar grou])ing of units was themby intro- 
duced, necessitating new methods of handling of 
the troops and the disc'arding of old methods to 
which subordinate commanders had been ae^ms- 
toined.” I'his may l)e characterized tis a very 
mild and diplomatic statement of the situation. 
To sum up, it was known that the enemy had 
\*ery considerably increased numbers available, 
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“had left the British Army at a low ebb 
both as regards numlxjrs and training. It was 
therefore of the first impox , -e to fill up the 
ranks as rapidly as possibl'^ ’'na provide ample 
facilities for training ” the men in tlie new 
methods of defensive tactics ► The pressing 
reqitirements of defensive tyorks and the 
equally pressing need^ for instruction produced 

quotations, unless otherwise noted,, ♦are all 
from Field-Mawhal Haig’s dispatch July 1918, 
first published, after wme medifi^t^* had bedn mad*? 
imH, on October 22. 


while ours were diminished : we ha<l a Iong**r 
line to defend; heavy tasks (if coiiRtruoting 
new defences, which interfered with the r)rop<‘r 
training of our troops ; to crown an, the 
organization of the infantry units wiis upset and 
the new arrangement was* only in working 
order three weeks bedore the enemy attacked. 

It is difficult, to bring home to those unfami- 
liar with modem warfare the magnitude of the 
work needed on the British positioii. “Old 
systems had to be remodelled ond^Hew systems 

243—2 
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created. Th(> const! uct ion of new eoininunica- 
tions and the ^xU'iision of ojd, more especially 
in the area south-east of Arras, which the enemy 
hatl (hivastnted in his retirejiient in the previous 
yeai', involved the making of a number of 
additional roa'd.s and the building of railways, 
both narrow and normal giinge. AVork of this 
natiire was particularly necessary on the Somme 
battletield and in the area recently taken over 
fron^ the Kitmcli.* All a\ailablo men of the 
figliting units with the exception of a very small 
proportion undergoing training, and all labour 
units were employed on these tasks.” 'J'imo 
was short in vii‘\» of th(^ ex|)e(*ted (lerman 
olTensive, th(‘ labour available was insuflicient ; 
but nevertheless, thanks “ to the untiring energy 
of all ranks in the fighting units, the Transporta- 
tion Service and the J.iabour Corps,’' a great part 
of the work was completed before the enemy 
Ix^gaii his attack. 

It had, of eouise, been [dain both to our Allies 
and ourselves that the closest cooperation was 
retjuirnd to deal with the Oernian olTensive. The 
various problems involved had all been carefully 

♦ This portion of our new lino had, of course, formerly 
obtained its Hupplics from h’ivncli bases; now they hod to 
eomo from ours, which involved a eomplote change of 
direction in the supply lines. 


considered. “ Plans drawTi uyj in combination 
with the French Military Authorities were 
worked out in great detail to meet the different 
situations which might arise on different parts 
of tile Allied front.” All the necessary arrange- 
ments which were needed for smooth and 
rapid execution liad been carefully made, 
Tlie po.ssibility of a hostile offensive agaiast the 
line of the Somme and the passage of the river 
had been considered and the steps necessary to 
counteract it had been drawn up. Wo shall see 
later on that this bore fruit in duo season. 

In Chapter CCLTX a full account was given 
of the minor operations which had marked the 
months of 1018 previous to the Corman advance. 
On our front during the earlier part of the winter 
raiding acl^vity was deliberately cut to the 
lowest limit consistent with the maintenance of 
an adecpiate knowledge of the enemy’s dis- 
positions ; there were far fewer raids than those 
undertaken by the Germans, viz., 125 as 
opposed to 225 in the period comprised between 
December and the commencement of the (j^tack. 
But while the enemy succeeded in (12 caaes only 
in obtaining any identification from our lines, 
we on 77 occasions were successful in obtaining 
])risoners or identifications. In addition to this 
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our patrols niaintaiiiod a distiact siipcriority 
over those of the enemy, inflicting casualties and 
taking prisoners from the (lerniari patrols and 
also securing like advantages over his working 
parties. 

The Oennan forces had been eontinually 
increased since the beginning of November. 
In throe and a half months 28 infantry divisions 
had been drawn from the Kastern theatre of 
war and six from the Italian front, and otliera 
#^^cre reported to be coming up. Altogether the 
enemy had now available on ^larch 21 about 
102 divisions. He too had altered the const i- 
tiition of his infantry divisions by removing 
one infantry regiment from each, so tliat there 
were only nine regiments in the division. The 
divisional artillery, in addition to its original 
equipment of 72 giins, had been str(*ngthened 
not only by the addition of guns and trench 
mortars specially told off to accompany the 
infantry attached to the battalions, but also by 
largo numbers of heavy pieces, in sojme part 
derived from the captiires made from the 
Kussiatis, 'brought up against the front to 
be assaulted, with fp great concentration p£ 
heavy trench mortars for more genemi em- 
ployment 

^ Broadly speaki|^g, the artillery was for action 
organized in two classes. First, the Artillerie 


Kampf Artillerie or eounter-))ntlering artill(‘ry, 
usually spokcni of in (lennafi orders as A.K.A. 
This was intended to destroy our artillery 
positions. Second, the Tnfanterif) Karitpf 
Artillerie or infantry attacking artillery (l.K.A.) 
the mission of which was the destriKdion 
of the Hritisli treiK'hes and obstacles. 
The Hi-st nanH'd was iinder the Army 
Oommunder, tla^ second, originally und<T 
the same direction, |>assed gradually under 
the command of Army (V)rps t^omrnanders 
and Division Commandei-s as the situation 
required. Th(^ total mass of artillery empli)y<'d 
w'Hs ema’mou.s. In the arniy of v'on Hiitha* 
alone 4here were about tlOD gun.s for eoiiritei’. 
batts'ring, while the field artillery fur the fin* 
against onr ]>ositioi\s iiumhenMl some 1,200 
pieces, with 480 heavy guns, in additiofi to 
which th<re w’as a light hattery attached to 
every regiment and six light tn‘nch -mortars 
to every battalion whi' h accoitipanted tla^ 
infantry attack. In addition there were a 
large number of t rench mortars, many of very 
heavy calibre firitig shells of over 200 Ih. No 
such mass of guns had ever been brought into 
action before, and the pi-oportion was much the 
same along the whole line of attack. Part of 
the guns liad b<wn contributed by ^ustria. The 
following extract is taken from the Vienna 
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\ Ministry of Information, 

LIBUT.-GENERAL SIR IVOR MAXSE, 
K.C.B, 

Commanded the XVIII, Corps, Fifth Army. 

Neuc Freic Presse juat before the attack 
opened : 

“ Count Czernin’s statement that our Army 
was ready, together with that of the Germans, 
U) defend Strassburg has already been realized. 
This fiirnislies great and ever-momorable testi- 
mony to the firmness of our alliance, which 
protects Europe from premeditated revohition 
and has prevented the partition of the Central 
Km pi res.” 

Sir Douglas Haig had naturally tc) take into 
('ousideration the various directions in wliich 
the German attack j night be delivered. His 
\ iews are s(?t out as follows in his dispatch : — 

“In making the necessary distribution of 
the forces under my command to meet the 
threatened German attack, the enemy’s pos- 
sible objectives and the relative importance of 
ground in the various sectors had to bo taken 
into consideration. These objectives and their 
bearing on the distribution of the troops are set 
forth bS ow : — 

“(i) In the northern portion of the British 
area lie the northern Channel ports of Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Boulogne, the socuriti^ of which 
necessitated the maintenance of sufficient troops 
in the neighbourhood . Little or no ground could 
bo given up on this front, and therefore the neces- 
biiry reserves ^lust be kept in close proximity. 



\Ministry of Jnfoffifllion, 

LIEUT..GENBRAL SIR E. A. FANSHAWE, 
K.C.B. 

Commanded the V, Corpi, Third Army. 

“ Although, as a rule, the state of the grouiul 
would pieclude a general offensive in this sector 
early in the year, the weather had been excep- 
tionally dry, and preparations for an attack by 
the enemy astride the Meniu Road were known 
fo be in an advanced state. 

“ (ii) In the central portion lie the northern 
collieries of Franco and certain important tactical 
features which cover our lateral communications. 

Here also little or no ground could be given 
up, except in the Lys Valley itself. 

“ (iii) In the southern portion of the British 
area, south-east of Arras, in contrast to the cen- 
tral and northern portions, groiand could be 
given up under great pressure without serious 
consequences, the forward area of this sector 
consisting chiefly of a wide expanse of territory 
devastated by the enemy last spring in his 
withdrawal.” 

The course of events rendered it plain to the 
British Commander-in-Chief that the enemy was 
about to attack our line south of Arras. 

” . . An attack on this front would un- 
doubtedly have as its object the separation of 
the French and British Aimies and the capture 
of the important centre d| obmmunications of 
Amiena^ To meet tips eventuality more than 
half my avail^le tiroops were allocated to tl|e 
defence of thih sector, togethft* with the wholb 
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[Ministry of fnformatmu 


IJBUl^GBNBRAL SIR J. A. L. HALDANE, 
K.C.B, 

Cofimiinded the VL Corps, Third Army. 

of the cavalry. In addition . . arrangoinoida 

had been made for the movement of a French 
force to tlie southern portion of the British area 
north of tl)e River Oise in case of necvl. 

“ (iv) Arrangements were made in detail for 
the rapid transport by rail or ’bus of a force of 
such British divisions as could b«^ held back in 
I’eserve to meet any emergerury on any sector of 
the British front.” 

It will be seen from the following narrative 
that Sir Douglas Haig and his Staff had gauged 
a^urately the German intentions. First t<» 
separate the British and French Annie.s and 
secondly to try for the northern French ports, 
which were so essential to our (romnuinications, 
and the capture of which would have given the 
Germans good torpedo -boat -destroyer, end also 
submarine, bases, close to our coasts. 

Let us now examine the situation at the time 
the attack was about to take place in Sir 
Douglas Haig’s own words : — 

“ On March 19 my Intelligence Department 
reported that the final stages of the enemy’s 
preparations on the Arras-St. Quentin front 
were approaching completion, and that from 
informatcon obtained it was probable that the 
actual attack would be latmchod on March 20 
or 21, On our aide our dispositions to meet the 
expected offensive were as conc^lete as the time 
anti troops availabS could make them. 
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LIBUT.-GBNBRAL SIR C, FBRGUSSON, 
BART., K.C.B. 

Commanded the XVII. Corps, Third Army. 

“The front of the Fifth Army, at that date 
commanded l)y General Sir 11. do la P. Gough, 
K.C.B.. K.C.V.O., extended from our jtmeiion 
with the French junt south of Barisis to north of 
(louzeancourt, a distance of about 42 miles, 
and was held by the III., XVI If., XTX., and 
VTI. Corps, coininanded rc aspect ively by Lieut.- 
General Sir R. II. K. Butler, K.C.M.G., (’.B., 
Lieut. -Genera I Sir J. Maxse, K.C.B,, C.V.O., 
D.S.O., Lieut. -General Sir H. K. Watts, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., and Lieut. -General Sir W. X. Congrt*ve, 
V.C., K.C.B.. M.V.O. Over 10 miles of this 
front betwe(‘n Amigny-Bouy and Alaineourt 
were protecti'd by the marshes of tlie Oise Rivta* 
and Canal, and were therefore held more lightly 
than the i cmainder of thf' liia\ The HI. Corps 
held froir) the Oise upwards; on its loft was the 
XVin., holding both hanks of the Sonimc? and 
stretching \ip to the Omignon, which the XIX. 
(\>rps took charge of and the lino to Ronssoy, 
where tho VII. Corps carried on the defeiicc to 
Gouzcauconrt.” • 

Tho disposition made by General* Gough of 
his force, which numbered altogether 14 
infant ly and three cavalry divisions, was. 
such that ho had 11 infantry divisions in 
front . lino with three in reserve, together 
with the three cavalry divisions. The strength 
available was only sufficient to qj^low about 
one division to a length of 6,7£K) yards of 
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front, not much more than one man to every 
yard hold. 

“The Third Anny, under the command of 
General the Hon. Sir J. H. G. Byng, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., M.V.O., hold a front of about 27 
miles from north of Gouzeaucourt to south of 
Gavrelle, with the V., IV., VI., and XVII. Corps, 
under the respective coitimands of Lieut - 



. [LllivU <!r i*>y, 

LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR W. N. CONGREVE, 
V.C.. K.C.B. 

Commanded the VII. Corpii Fifth Army. 

General Sir E. A. Fanshawo, K.C.H., Lieut.- 
General Sir G. M. Harper, K.C.B. , D.S.O., 
Lieut. -General Sir J. A. L. Haldane, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., and Lieut. -General Sir C. Fergus.son, 
Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.O., M.V.O., D.S.O.” 

General Byng had a total strength of 1.5 
infantry divisions, of which eight were in front 
line and seven in re.serve. Each division in 
front line held a length of 4,700 yards. 

The general arrangeinents for dehmee in the 
'tone occupied by these two armies were, broadly 
speaking, the same on the other parts of the 
line, viz., a distribution of the troops in depth, 
as in the case of the whole line. 

‘‘With this object three defensive l^elts, 
sited at considerable distances frojii each 
other, had been constructed or were af)proach- 
ing completion in the forvvard area, the most 
advanced of which was in the nature of a 
lightly held outpost screen covering our main 
positions. On the morning of the attack the 
troops detailed to man these various th^fences 
were all in position. 

“ Behind the foi^vard defences of the Fifth 
Army, and in view of the smaller resources 
which could be placed at the . disposal of that 
Army, arrangements had been made for the 


conatructiop of a strong and carefully sited 
bridgehead position coviring P^i’onne and the 
crossings of the River Somme south of that 
tow'n. ConsideraWe progwss had been made 
in the laying out of thi.** |X)sition. tliough at the 
outbreek of the enemy’s offensive its dofoncei^ 
were incomplete.” ^ 

Al)ove (he I'liird Army (he First Army pro- 
longed the British line to (he nor(h. 

The position hedd l)V the British, coming fro’n 
Lens to Fontaine across the Scarpe and SenstV), 
presented a considerable salient, going for^^ard 
from Biillecourt to Fl(>sqiiieres and then tivncL 
ing hack towards Goiizeaiu'ourt, frojn which 
point it wc'iit down to Goiinelien, arnl jutted 
out again towards Le t atelet, h(>hind the St. 
Quentin carial, tli(*n in an irregular curve down 
on the west of St. Quentin (n Barisis, on the 
south side of the Oise. 

Tht? tirst attack of the Germans w’hs delivered 
against oiir line on March 21 from t he Sensee to 
the Oise ; n week later it extendiHl to the north 
beyond Gavrelle*. It was at the commenceinont 
divisible into two segments, the northern 
against the Britisli position from the S nst'ie to 
the Bapaunu^ and Camhnii road, the other 
against the southern side (»f the Flesquieres 



[RuiStll, 

LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR H. E. WATTS, 
K.C.B., C.M.G. 

Commanded the XIX. Corpi, Fifth Army. 

salient and tlienec (o St. (Quentin. 'J’luno wu'*, 
of eoni*HO, an ativanee )>et\veeji the ltdt of the 
former anrl tlie riftlit of the latter attack agaiiwt 
the Flcwiiiieres Hnlicnt, hut thia woa not no 
nmeh prt^ssttd, an the nneceBs of t he two main 
attackn would necessarily caiiw.) the abandon- 
ment of the salient. With regard to the 
more southern of the two attacks, the most 
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dangerous was the pftrt which ^^was dir^ted 
from St. Quentin westward. Here the Germans 
employed no less than 2^ divisions, nearly 
half the force (40 divisions) wliich Sir Douglas 
Haig states woro used in tliis portion of tho 
operation against a total length of, roughly, 
48,000 yards. *Of these 40 divisions no loss than 
23 were used in the fii’st days of tho attack 
over a length of about 16,500 yards. For 
the northern attack 18 German divisions wore 
detailed, on a front of some 16,000 yards. 
Against the Flesquieres salient about 0 divisions 
seem to ha\’o been used. Tho 23 divisioiLs 
formed tho Army of von Hutier, the 
XVI U., which had been specially con- 
stituted for tho purpose. This army had on 
its right the II. Army of von der Marwitz, and 
on its loft the VH. under von Boehn. To the 
north of von der Marwitz was the XVII. Army 
under Otto von Below. All thoso troops had 
been fully tiained, fitt-ed with new equip- 
ment, and were in tho highest state of 
efficiency. 

These foui* armies numbered by the date of 
battle 64 divisions, of which 36 hod been 
brought up to strengthen the ordinary garrison 
of the line from the Scarpe to the Oise below 
St. Quentin. There is good evidence to show 



GENERAL OSKAR VON HUTIER. 

Commanded the XVII I. German Army, tpeoUily 
constituted for the attack. 

that some of them, about 12, came up by march 
route from parts of tho Gorman line close to the 
zone of concentration ; others were brought up 
by rail, but had all been detrained well behind 
the front and moved up to their positiox^ by 
road. Th'' movement of concentration began 


for the more ^idtant units on March 13-14. All 
the troops marched by night and their progress 
was timed so that they reached their assigned 
positions at the front or immediately behind it 
iluring the night of March 20-21. Tho artillery 
had all been brought up gradually and before the 
infantry ; the engii^eers hod been sent up some 
weeks earlier to prepare dug-outs and shelter 



GENERAL VON BOEHN. 

Commanded the VII. German Army. 

for the infantry when they arrived. The 
greatest care was taken not in any way to 
attract the /lotioe of the enemy to the con- 
centration. No lights were allowed either in 
(cantonments or bivouacs and no fires in the 
latter. Batteries and supply columns were 
carefully hidden during the day either in woods 
or villages. No traffic of any kind was allowed 
on the roads along which the (ioluimis moved. 
Offiecu’s and men alike were kept in complete' 
ignorance of their destination and no letteor 
wore allowed to be sent back from the front. 
l.<astly, aeroplanes accompanied the troops, 
observing in tho direction of the enemy, so that 
in case of an aerial attack the troops could take 
.'^belter or hide themselves as much as possible. 

The diary of a German officer who formed 
part of the XVII. Army and who was killed at 
Hebuterne on April 6 was published in French 
newspa|x»rs. He belonged to the 26th Division 
which, with the 26th Reserve Division and the 
236th ^Division, formed the right ffank guard 
of Below’s Army and was called the “Mars 
Group.” On March 13 he arrived by train with 
his regiment "at Villors-Ponnnereuil at 7 p.m. 
.An hour later he marched to Onnaing through 
Thulin and *"Qui6vra-n, where he arriv^ at^ 
1 a.m. on the 14th, and haj^ed there f or f 
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(lays. On the 1 8th he received some infonna- 
tion as to what his division was to be attached 
to. He was told it belonged to the XVII. 
Army and that it formed part of the IX. Reserve 
Corps, but was not given the name of its com- 
mander. Further, he was informed that the 
German forces were divided into thi*ee armies, 
designated as “ Michael I.,” “ Michael II.,** 
and “ Michael III.*** who wore to be sent 
forward against three points in the British 
lines. The day selected for attack (not then 
communicated) was to be called Michael’s Day. 

The general direction of the attack was to bo 
westerly towards the seaports Boulogne and 


enormous addition to the artillery. In his oum 
division (the 26tll) there were 68 batteries, r.e., 
over 400 guns, and many hand ml trench mor- 
tars of various calibres. “ Our artillery is four 
times as numerous as the enoijiy*s ; tanks are 
being employed to bring up the heavy giuis, t.c., 
to tow them.” 

Besides the tanks captuml from the 
British and a few taken from the Fi’ench 
the Germans hod some of tlwnr own dswising. 
Tliey were constructed, so far as the mode of 
progi*ess was concc^rned, more after the French 
pattern than ours. There wore no large 
” caterpillars ** round ilie outside edfjos, but 



BKITISH ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT. 


Abbeville, the intention being to separate the 
British from the French, when the latter would 
quickly come to some agreement. 

” Group Mars ** was on the right of “ Michael 
I.,** which appears to have been directed against 
the left of the Third Anny, a little to the north 
of Gavrelle, on the right of the Fir^ Army. 
“ Michael III.” would appear to have been the 
force attacking the right of the Fifth Arthy,iand 
” Michael II.,” in between the ottiers, pirobably 
formed of the II. Army under Marwitz. 

The same officer gives some I^BOunt of the 

— " 'I 

d * ** Michael *’ is Ac German eqnivalent of *' Tommy 
Atkina.** . ^ ' 


under the floor there wore three sots of three 
bogies, with small wheels on the outer edge of 
the ’tank, and the driving “caterpillars* 
encircUMl these thrt30 bogies, there Ix^ing thus 
two indep<mdent belts for driving the tank 
forward. The small hood which rose above 
the centre of the tank covered the heads of the 
commander and the driver. The armament 
consisted of a quick-firer gun, about equivalent 
to a six-pounder, mounted in the front of the 
tank, and six machine-guns, two on either side 
Und two at the rear. It is obvious that the 
baterpillar arrangement did not five the same 
leverage for overcoming obstacles that our 
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large tanks had, and the Oorman tank would not 
pass over trenches or cutting?? or climb ^banks 
with anything like the ease that our machine 
did. It was, indeed, a particularly clumsy 
production which had many vulnerable points, 
and was easily stop perl by obstacles wtiich 
our tanks could take in their stride. Its "con- 
st ruction is shown in the annexed figures. 

(Mineral von llutior, who was of Krepch 
desc<^V,t (his grandfather is said to have been 
an odiccr in the French Army), had made a 
great reputation by his defeat of the Russians 



LIEUT. GENERAL SIR G. M. HARPER, 
K.C.B. 

Commanded the IV. Corps, Third Army, 

at Riga in August, 1917. To him was entrustc^d 

the task of penetrating and driving back Sir 

H iibert Gough’s force in a similar manner. The 

front of his attack extended from Arrnand down 

to Liez, rouglily about 16,500 yards. At the 

conunoncement of March the line from the 

Omignon to the Oise was held by four 

divisions counting from the north to the 

soutli, viz., 88th and the 45th (a Reserve 

division) from tlie Omignon to St, Quentin, 

with tip 36th and 103rd divisions from 

St. Quentin to the Oise. To these 19 divisions 

w(w added for the attack. The concentration 

was conducted with the greatest possible 

secrecy. Twenty- two of the divisions w’ere 

on March 14 disposed as follows.* In front 

lino the four already enumerated. Some five 

to ton miles farther back were two others, one at 
^ - - 

* The poHitiin of tlio other divuipn oaiuiot be given. 


Neuviletto, another at Rib^mont. Still more to 
the rear were six other divisions, at an average 
distance of 26 miles, at Wassigny, Dorengt, 
Vervins, Marie, Montceau-le-Wast and Laon. 
Ten divisions were about 50 miles distant in the 
neighbourhood of Charleroi, Maubeuge, Avesnes, 
Founnies, Hirsori, Rozoy-sur-Serre, Novion- 
Porcien. Those were all brought by the 
methods already described, and by the morning 
of March 21 w'ore in position for- the advance, 
divided into groups as under. The northern- 
most was formed by the III. Army Corps under 
General von Liittwitz, comprising six divisions, 
of which throe were in front line, one south-east 
of Pontruet, another behind Gricourt, and a 
third behind Fayot. Each of these had 
another division in support behind it. The 
next was the IX. Army Corps, commanded 
by General von Oetingor, who had three divi- 
sioiLS, two in front lino west of St. Quentin, the 
third in support to the north-east of that town. 
To the south of this army corps was the XVII. 
under General von Webern. This had Qoiir 
divisions in front, one to the south of St. 
Quentin, another on the road from St. Quentin 
to La Fere, the third at Itaneourt ; the remaining 
throe were in support. Next came ( Jeneral .von 
Conta with the IV. Army Corps. Tliis had 
three divisions in the first line, occupying a lino 
in front of the St. Quontin-La Fere road towards 
the canal joining the Oise to the Sarnbre ; the 
other division was held in reserve. In addition 
to the 19 divisions Just enumerated there were 
four others forming an army reserve, one at 
Bohairi, one at Fonsommc.s, one at Fontaine - 
Notre-Dame, and another about Origny-Sainte 
Bonoite, making 23 in all. Later on six more, 
divisions were brought to the battle front of the 
XVIII. Army. 

To the south of the XVIII. Army w^as the 
VII. Army under von Boehn. He had two 
Army Corps, each of three divisions, imdei’ 
Scholor and Wichura respectively. From these 
four divisions took part in the battle under von 
Gayl. The remainder were watching the 
French lino farther to the south. 

We have said that Marwitz had the II. Army 
north of the XVIII. It consisted of some 21 
divisions formed in four Army Corps com- 
manded, counting dowm from the north, by von 
Stubs, von Kathen, von Qontard and von 
Hofachker. 

General v^ Below’s XVII. Anny was com- 
posed of the’ lour Corps enumerated above 
under von LiittwitZi von Oetingor, von Webenf 




A CAPTUKED (iEKMAN lANK. 

Mid vftn Conta, and had 22 divisioiw. Tt was 

north of the II. Army. 

Tlina the total force used against us at the 
beginning of the offensive, or within a short 
time afterwards, was 78 divisions. 

The commander of the French Army, Cenernl 
P6tain. had, equally with Field-Mamhal Haig, 
considered fully the question of a Cerman 
attack which both alike felt sure was co.ning, 
and also considered the best means of mutual 
support. It was known not only that the 
enemy was likely to attack the point of jumdion 
of the two armies, delivering an attack .^^iwcially 
against the British right, but it was also certain 
that there was a considerable massing of troojis 
round Hirson. and this pointed to an attempt 
against the French centre about Reims. Two 
other eventualities had also to to borne in mind 
-an advance in the region of Verdun, where an 
advantage would have openeil up great possi- 
biUtios. or else an offensive in Alsace. Both of 
these, however, were somewhat less probable, 
because an attack against' the British near 
St Quentin and the French at Reims, if aamed 
to success, would have resulteil in penetration 
of the Allied Front on such a wide area as would 
have involved the most serious results, if not 
complete disaster. 

The French therefore had to be ready to meet 
atfar more oom^icated situation than the 



[Frtnch official photograph*. 

British. But they never lost sight of the 
imperative necessity for succouring their ally 
if the Oermans succeodwl in pushing the Hr lish 
Fifth Amiy back. They knew its situation and 
weakn(«s and felt, this was a very possible 
event. The only unforeseen point was that the 
enemy made the attack on the British in such 
overwhelming force that they were <!oin- 
I idled to nd real early in the encounter. It ha«l 
toon hoped that Sir llutort Gough wiSild to 
able to hold out for some few days. 

The French 6th Army was on the right of 
our Fifth Army, while the 3rd French Army, 
having handed over to the latter the line in 
front of St. Quentin down to Barisis, was in 
roserve. Tto 6th Corps under General PelW 
was about Compidgne. The 6tb A*ny was able 


£0 
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to send the 125th Division to the irnniediaU^ 
aid of Sir Hubert Gongh ; General Pello ordered 
up troops by motor-car. 

In addition, we may b(? quite sure that 
General Foch, who had at this t inie, as the hea<l 
of the Military Council at Versailles, a sort of 
advisory position with regard to the Allied 
operations, had not lost sight of the situation 
and its possibilities or rather probabilititw. 
He knew that the segment of the British line in 
the St. Quentin neighbourhood had Ix^on held 
only lightly by the French troops during the 
winter, and that the defences there were not in 
any way of a fornoidable character and were 
quite unsuited to resist a concentrated and 
fletermined attack. The line south of the 
Omignon had only boon taken over seven weeks 
l>efore the German assault, and the^iine avail- 
able had not sufficed to make it of dut^ 
strength. All tliat could bo done had been done, 
but the position was hampered by the devas- 
tated ground behind it. “ The roads were in bad 
condition, there was no light railway system, t he 
broad-^piuge system was deficient, and there was 
a serious lack of accommodation for the troops.’' 
The amount of labour at th(^ disi)osal of the 
Britislf Commander-in-Cliief was so jimitiMl as 
t-o restrict the work to the forward defcmsive 
zones, and behind the.se it had been t hought Imst 
1.0 expend what labour M'as available on the 
construction of a bridgeheail at IWonne which 
would guard the passage over the Somnu' and 
facilitate manaaivring against the ( Jermaiis if 
they penetrated t he more forw ard defences of the 
British line. But tlie number.s employed for this 
])urpose had prevented any attempt to enurt 
works for the defence of the River Soiiniio itself. 
All this was W’ell know'iito our Aliyas to ourselves, 
i\nd it is certain had met wdth tluo consideration. 

On March 21, a little before 6 a.m., a most 
violent bombardment of botVi gas aiul high 
explosive shells was begun against the w hole 
front held by the Third and Fifth Armies from 
the Scarpe to the Oise. 1’lie gas shell ha^l nhw' 
completely ousted the gas clout! ; it w»is inde- 
pendent of the wind and could be thrown to 
long ranges, and with the new mustard gas a 
most deadly atmosphere could be created. More- 
over, great accuracy of fire was not needed. As 
long as the shells fell in the neighbourhood of 
the target the air round it would be poisoned.* 

« There is no doubt that a eonindorsble proportion of 
iho Oerman guiu* were out of repair, which reeultod in 
low of aooumoy. This, though detrimental to the 
effecte from the explodvo shell, did not, for the 
reasop given, affect so muoh the gas riiell fire, 
a ♦ 


On the opening ilay on? men in the batteries 
had to wear their masks for horn's on end. Th(' 
rain of gas-shells# was particulai'ly directtHl 
against the British battery positions so as to 
put out of *u?tion t he gun detacdunents.* With 
it was combined a luirrieano of high expho 
sive, nnfl the crushing nature of the hf'avy firt> 
showwl how enormous was the numlw of guns 
accumulatiHl to hatter the front selected f«»r 
attack. Nor was the firt* limitiMl to sections to 
l)e assaulted by tin* infantry. 'I’he lines between 
the Scarpe anil Ixais anil from La Bass^^ to the 
river T.ys wore t.mited in the same fashion, os 
also was our line from the south of Ypres to 
Messinos. Moreover-, the ground l>eliind our 
front lines, and the probable lines of approach 
of I'einforeements, were subjected to tiro. Thus 
St. l*oI, 211 miles Indiind Arras, w'as shelled by 
some long-range gun ; Diiiikirk also was bom- 
hai'deil. Nor was the artillery fin^ limited 
b) the Bi‘itisir portion of the defences ; it was 
equally violent against the French both to the 
east and west of Heims against long segments. 
Subsidiary attacks or, moi*e acinirately speak- 
ing, demonst r at ions by infantry were made at 
many of these points and also in the north 
against the whole front of the Belgian-held linens. 
'Phe eomimmicatiorrs here wer-e also brought 
imdor lire. 

Against tire French-held lines hefori' dawn 
on the 21st/ an intense hornhardmerrt 
of the litre north and south east of Heims, 
as well jis at various poirrts of the Ghantpagno 
front, w'as conmienced. In the latter region 
the Germans made several infantry attacks, 
which wore, liowever, stopped, in the sector of 
nurlus, about Sottain, anil in the dircctiotr of 
the St. Snuplet road. 

On the right Imnk of the Meuse the Ixrrn- 
haidnient hi^gan with great violence towarils 
dusk on the 20th, and was followed by a strong 
attack Ixdwecn the Gauriei'cs Wood and 
Bezonvaux. A violeirt hand-to-lmiul conUtfit 
ensued, and the French drove back the enemy 
from some jwints whei'e he had penetrated at 
the fiifit rush, and succeedeil in capturing some 
prisoners. ^ 

In Lorraine also the Oer'nians sustained a 
check near Norneny (oast of Pont-A-Mousson). 
The attacking detachments, which came for- 
ward about 1.30 a.m., after a lively artillery 

•The gas Hh^lls were of two kinds— -(]) ihow which 
held absolutely poinonouH ga<s ; (2) thpae which produoed 
aneexing and eye and throat discomfort oxiJ>4 
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preparation, were repiAsed by fire and sustained 
serious losses, without any rc^sult. 

During the whole of th« 2l8t the Gennan 
artillery continued a violent fire between the 
Miotto and the Aisne throughout the region of 
Reims and on the Chami)agne front, particu- 
larly between the region of the Heights and 
Ville-siir-Tonrbe, to which the French batteries 
replied vigorously. 

In the section of Hurlua the enemy made three 
successive attacks, which were broken by our 
fire or throw n back by counter-attacks. To the 
east of tlie Suippe some raiding attempts were 
completely defeated. Artillery fired on ami 
dispersed Corinau columns which were advanc- 
ing in the region to the south of Monthois (north- 
west of Metz). 

On the right bank of the Meuse and at points 
in tlie Woevre there wore also intense bom- 
bardments of tlie French first lines. 

All these affairs were but diversions intended 
to draw attention from the principal infantry 
attacks, whicli wore throw7i against tlie British 
lino over a front of some 54 miles between the 
Sens^o and Oise Rivers. It was intended to 
drive back our line from the Hindenburg posi- 
tion from Bullecourt to the south of Cambrai, 
and from about Ronssoy down to the Oise to 
enter our line and thrust it back at the La 


Fere end so as to penetrate between it and the 
French. Our lines in front of Cambrai had 
always been a sore subject for the Germans, 
and they d^etermined to carry on the move- 
ment which had come to an end at the beginning 
of January, when they failed to pinch off our 
salient and hoped by attacking hard on the 
flanks of our line about Bullecourt and Govi- 
zeaucourt to cut off a considerable part of our 
troops garrisoning tliis portion of our line. It 
w’os part of their whole scheme of which the 
main objective was at first the right of the 
British Fifth Army, of which the enemy kmnv 
perfectly well the weakness. 

The German advance was favoured by thick 
whito fog, and smoke seems to have been 
employed between Lagnicourt and Gauche 
Wood. T4ie infantry attacks took place at 
about the same time all along the line after the 
preliminary bombardment of guns, howitzers 
and trench mortars had lasted for some five 
hours, and by 10 o’clock were in full swing. 
Before the iiifantry started the creeping barrage 
w^as commenced ; it was extremely powe^ul and 
well directed. The fog favoured the enemy 
enormously. It hid from our artillery and 
machine gunners the S.O.S. signals sent'up by 
our outpost lino, and their numbers, which made 
loss of direction impossible, enabled the attack- 
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BRITISH (3UNS GOING FORWARD. 


ing* German infantry to force its way into our 
foremost defensive zone. “ Until 1 p.m. the 
fog made it impossible to see 'more than 50 
yards in any direction, and th(^ machine-guns 
and forward field gims which had boon disposed 
so as to cover this zone with thoir fire were 
robbed almost entirely of their effect. The 
detachments holding the outpost positions wore 
consequently overwhelmed or s\irrounded, in 
many cases before they were able to pass back 
information concerning the enemy’s attack.” 

“The attack being expoctod, reserves had 
been brought forward and battle stations 
manned. On all parts of the battle front 
garrisons of redoubts and strong points in the 
forward zone held out with the utmost gallantry 
for many hours. From some of them wireless 
messages were received up to a later hour in the 
day, giving information of much value. Tlio 
losses which they were able to inflict upon the 
enemy were undoubtedly very great and 
materially delayed his advance. The prolonged 
defence of these different localities, under con- 
ditions which left little hof>o of ahy relief, 
deserves to rank among the most heroic actions 
in the history of the British Anny.” 

The enemy’s bombardment severed all our 
communications at an early hour, “ an<i 
so swift was his advance under the covering 


l>lanket of tlu^ Toist that (certain of our 
more advanced batteries found the German 
infantry clf)se upon them before they hod 
rweivc'd warning from their own infantry that 
the expected attiwk had been launched. Many 
gallant deeds were performed by the personnel 
of such batterit's, and on nurnennis occasions 
heavy losses were inflitded on bodies of host ile 
troops by guns firing ovia* open sights at point- 
blank range.” 

Hie first successes of the German attack were 
on the left of our lim? and on the extreme right. 
With regard to the former it must l>o remem- 
bered that there th(^ opposing limw were but a 
short distance apart, and that the tremendous 
hostile artillery fire had beaten down our wire 
enfaugltnraaits and mueh facilitated the ad- 
vance of the German infantry, wdiich had only 
to push over a very short depth to ha iii our 
weakly held front line!. This w'os quite in- 
capable of resisting the heavy masses throw'ri 
against it. On the wdiole line hcl^ by the 
Third Army to thci Sensce Hiver from above 
Gouzeaucourt, wdiere the region belonging to 
the Fifth Army began, there was heavy fighting. 
Near the Baiiaume-Carnbrai road, the Canal du 
Nord was firndy held by Major-General P. K. 
Robertson, C.B., with the 17th Division ; but 
not far from hero Doignies and Louvorval were 
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MACHINE GUN CORPS IN RESERVE A WOOD. 


taken. In Lagnicourt and to thti douth of it 
Major-General T. O. Marden, C.M.O., with the 
6th Division, held on stoutly in the first line of 
the battle positions ; but rather more to th ^ 
north Bullecourt, Longatte, Kcoust St. Mein 
and Noreuil were overrun. 

Thus, by 12 o’clock two considerable 
broaches had l)een made through the defensive 
line held by the Third Army. 

Nor was the situation more favourable with 
the Fifth Army. 'J'he first indication that the 
German advance was developing a serious aspect 
was the neWs that at noon German infantry 
were entering Ronssoy. ^Fhi.s meant that on 
the south side of the Flesquiores salient the 
attack had already joached and y^enetrated a 
cf)nsiderable distance into the second defensive 
belt which constituted our battle y) 08 ition. 

About the same time the villages of Hargi- 
court and Villeret, attacked simultaneously in 
flank and re^ar, captured. The attack was 
then pushed with great vigour, and a little later 
Templeux-le-Gu6rard, still farther back in our 
line, fell into German hands. This formed a 
serious breach on a considerable width of our 
first and second lines ; some throe miles had 
been taken and only the third lino here hold 
good. But, fortunately, the advance was then 
stopped Ijy our troops. Moreover, on the flanks 
of the penetration at the north by Ep^hy, at the 
south by Le Verguior, we still held our own. 
At the former point, the 2nd Division, under 
the command of Major-General D. G. M. Camp- 
bell, C.B., k(5y)t up its defence all day in spite 
of repeated attacks in great strength, and when 
the Gormans managed to penetrate at Peizidre 


at the northern end of the village, they were 
driven out by infantry counter-attacks, aided 
by some of our tanks. At Le Verguier the 24th 
Division stoutly resisted the enemy and kept 
its position intact. Generally, at both ^lese 
points and in between them, our tanks rendered 
most valuable assistance, and largely contri- 
buted to the delay and arrest of the German 
y)rogiess. 

The attack against the Flesquiores salietit 
was not pushed with so much vigour, the 
Germans apparently relying on their attacks 
against our line on either side, which, when suc- 
cessful, would enable .them b) pinch out our 
troops in it. 

Towards the southern end of our line, betw^een 
St. Quentin and La Fere, the Gormaas crossed 
the Oise-Sambre canal and the Oise River and 
penetrated into the battle-zone between Essigny 
and Benay. Their advance hero had been much 
facilitated by the fact that the long drought had 
rendered both these obstacles of little value, 
indeed the whole line of the Oise was affected, 
the mai’shes on its banks being so dried up as to 
allow the passage of infantry almost anywhere. 
At Maissemy also the fighting line was pierced, 
but the vigour with which the Olst Division, 
under Major-General C. J. Mackenzie, C.B., 
and the 24th, commanded by Major-General 
A. C. Daly, C.B., assisted by Major-General 
R. L. Mullens, C.B., with the 1st Cavalry 
Division, fought, /held up the enemy from fur- 
ther progress. 

The fighting continued in great intensity 
without a break throughout the whole day, 
without any great gains to the- enemy except 
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in the southern end of our lino, where he made 
considerable progress. From the Omignou 
nearly down to tho Oise there were, as shown 
above, 19 divisions attacking, with 11 divisions 
in the front line and eight in support, while four 
more were in reserve at distances varying from 
seven to ten miles farther back. Six more 
divisions were also coming up, but were 
too distant for immeciiate use in the opening 
days of the battle. All these belonged to 
the XVni. Anny. South of this wore tlu*ee 
ilivjsions of the VII. Anny, which pushed up 
the Oise banks. Tho actual force, therefore, 
engaged in the opening movement of the great 
attack on tho Fifth Army was 21 divisions, 
with five others in immediate support — i.e., 
19 from the XVIII. Array, two from the VII., 
while four supported the former and one tho 
latter. Of these there attacked from the 
Somme inclusive down to the Oise, tweh e — 
viz., von Welwrn six, von Coiita four, von 
( iayl two. 

Of the VII- Army there were two further 
divisioriji about St. Gobain, to whom the task 
was allotted of watching the French troops in 
line from Barisis back to Coucy, niid in tho 
event of their retreat to press on their rear. 

To oppose this mass of divisions Sir Hub<>rt 


Gough Imd availabh> in t|ie sonthem poHioii 
of his line not more tlian thre^—* i.e., the enemy 
was probably four times as strong as he was 
on this front. In Aont line there were the 
1 8th Division about Quessy and the 58th 
below it, holding the ground to the Oise, 
and north of the 18th was thq*36th, holding up 
to the Somme, with the 2nd Cavalry Division 
in support. Above tho river w’ore the 30th, 61st , 
and 24th Divisions, tho latter at I.ie Verguier.*' 

The arrangements for the Gorman attack 
were very complete. We will deal in <Ietllil 
with those made for tlio assault on Sir Hubert 
Gough, wliich aro typical of those made use of 
by the whole Gen nan force. The IX Corps 
under General von Ootingoi*, was told off to 
attack tho British from tho road St. Quentin- 
Vermand inchisivo, down to the St. Quentin- 
Ham road inclusive. It had three divisions 
in front lino and one in support. To the south 
of this and prcisiimably on the south of the St. 

♦Sir DouglaM Hnig d k‘h not pvit tho number of 
divisions, but Ntatos tiui thort) wa»< only an avorage 
of ono diviMiou to 0,750 y nls of fn>nt. Aa tho lino ocou- 
puMl by the Fifth Army amirding to tho Mamo authority 
moanurod 42 it foil wh that there wore about 11 

divi.sionM for the front Itm of the four Army Oorjw. A** 
tho .southern eml of tho liii wa.'^ Io.sm Mlrongly oormph'd, it 
seems certain that thi rt of the line was only hi*ld liy 
three diviMjoii'.:. 
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A REGIMENT AND ITS PET GOAT GOING UP THE LINE. 


Quentin Canal and down to and including the 
road St. Quentin- Ju88y was the XVIT. Corps 
umler (general von Webern, with four divisions 
in front lino, the left one moving down the St. 
Quentin-T>a Fere road ; two other divisions 
were in support. Next to this came General 
von Conta, with the IV. Corps, moving generally 
in a south-easterly direction on the left of 
the XVIII Corps down by the west side of 
the Oise (^anal towards the Oise River. Von 
Conta had three divisions in front line, one in 
support. Below this force? came the divisions 
of von Gayl, four in all. It is not possible to 
state exactly how these were employed. Two 
certainly were used to debouch somewhere 
about La Fere, and were in all probability thos<? 
which capturf^d Tergnier and Que^ssy. The 
otheis w(?re usofl south of the Oise to attack 
our defences running down from the Oise to 
Ikirisis. The Britisli dispatch does not make 
any mention of this part of the line. 

German method of attack may now’ bo 
briefly desci'ibcd. The front of attack of a 
division was about 2,000 yards ; eatdi regiment 
had usually two battalions in front line, one in 
support. The former were all in several lines, 
'riie flrst of these was formed by men with 
light machine-guns, wdiich thus formed a fairly 
continuous line with brief intervals. Here 


it may be remarked that the machine ‘gunners 
carried a special weapon, the “ Parabellum ” 
automatic pistol (showai in Fig. 1). This 
ordinarily contained 12 rounds in the magazine 
in the butt ; but, in addition, an extra magazine 
could be fitted, marked A, Fig. 3, which 
held 32 rounds. The bullet was a small one, 
the calibre being only *28 in., but it was an 
eflicient weapon, far in advance of the clumsy 
revolver wdiich is still the British 1 ‘egulation 
weapon. It was sighted up to “ 800,*’ pro- 
bably paces, or about BOO yarfls, and could 
either bo fired from the hand or fi.xed to the 
pouch as shown in Fig. 2, which formed a 
butt and permitted it to be fired from the 
shoulder. 

Behind this front lino came a lino of infantry, 
and then more wdth other machine-guns. 
Behind this came the battalion headquarters 
with the light trench mortars. Sometimes these 
w'ere distributed among the battalions, two to 
each. Farther back, generally with the support- 
ing battalion, came the field battery attached to 
the regiment, which fonned up action front aa 
soon as possible and opened fire. 

The orders for the employment of the 
.Artillery were metifculous in detail. The pre- 
liminary bombardment was to last five hours. 
During the first two the whole of the guns and 
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trench mortars fired against the British bat- 
teries and trenches. At the end of this period 
the A.K.A. continued to deal exclusively with 
the gun positions, the I.K.A. with the targets 
laid down lor it. The creeping barrage began 
at the time laid down for the infantry attack to 
begin — Le,, at zero + five hours — and was 
directed 330 yards in front of the British infantry 
line. It was automatically put forwani 220 
yards every four minutes. This, of course, was 
liable to variation, for which arrangements 
wore made. 


afTected by it that they had been reduced to 
mere ditches rarely more than four feet deep, 
while the marsj^es wore almost everywhen^ 
passable. The giound itself on the right flank 
of the Fifth Army was not well adapted for 
defence, os the canal bank afforded very little 
cover. • 

During the afternoon at the southern end of 
our position, ns indeed along the whole line, 
the fighting went on with increased vigour and 
continued into the evening with great loss to 
the enemy. At Tergnior, defended by the 58th 



GERMAN PARABELLUM " PISTOL 
Attached to butt pouch for use at a rifle. Above, 
if the pietol detached, carrying 12 cartridget in the 
butt. 

The infantry attacks were to be accompanied 
by low-flying aeroplanes. JSach division had a 
group of these, known as SchUichlstnffeU '.r., 
battle section, the duty of which was to act- 
^ with the infantry, but some little distance in 
advance of it, directing machine-gun fire against 
the British troops in the trenches and com- 
munications. 


We have seen that the positiofi on the right 
of the Fifth Anny was most lightly held. Sir 
Douglas Haig said “it was not considered 
probable that the enemy would be able to 
extend the flank of his attack in any consi<ler- 
able strength beyond Mny,” a couple of milch 
below Alaincourt, between which point and 
Amigny-Rouy he considered the Oiso^ with its 
accompanying canal and marshes, protected! the 
line between the front and therefore made it 
easier to defend. But, as mentioned above, the 
value of this obstacle had been so reduced by 
the dry weather as almost to be non-existent ; 
^ven the can^ised streams were so much 


‘'PARABELl.UM” PISTOL 
With mugazine (A) containing 32 cirtridgci. 

Division, the (Icrmans reached ihi? eastern 
outskirts V)y 4 and Hmmi f)reHsed uf> the 

(Vnznt Oarial and foreed their way into Qiiessy. 
.Above this point tlie British battle#Iine was 
held by the IStli Division, iinder Afajor-Oeneral 
H. V. I/ss.(\B., reinforced by part of the 2nd 
(Vxvnlry Division. Onr troops offerwl a , most 
strenuous resistance, notwithstanding the fact 
that the thrust of the Gormans down from 
Benay and also up from Quessy threatened both 
flanks. A smartly conducted jcounter-attock 
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FLOODED LANDS BY YHB SOMME EARLIER* IN THE WINTER. 


alHo emiblod to drive hairU tlie enemy 

from Ly-Foiitnin(‘, .whieli lie had captured 
earlier in the day. But liy the evening our 
troops hud he^en forciMl back from Bcnay- 
Essigny and the Somme Canal to the rearmost 
of their lighting lines. 'J’he success of the enemy 
had, however, not been complete. Many of the 
strong poin(*4 our troo|)s had occupied in the 
lii’st lino they clung to, as was the case east and 
nortli-oast of Essigiiy and other points in the 
front system of defences. Some of them were 
completely surrounded, but still the garrisoiLs 
fought, and as late m 8.30 p.m. contrived still 
to send back wireless messages, and from many 
the sonn<l of rifl<*-fire was heard until t»he middle 
of the niglit. 

On the othin’ side of the Somme the 30th 
Division, under Major-Oeneral W. de L. Wil- 
liams, (^.M.G., D.S.O., held the British line, 
'riie OtTinan TX, Corfis attack(Hl this portion 
of the fiont, aided by tanks, somt^ of which had 
l^een liaptured from us at Cambrai, but wei*e 
unable to make any material progress. Repeated 
aH.saults W(u*c repelled with very heavy losses, 
and, after .several of these, our counter-attacks 
were v(Ty succt^ssfvd. The dcns«* masses of the 
enemy offered excellent targets both to our 
infantry and artillery, and they .suffered 
accordiiijjjy. AVo ha\’e already seen that 
before noon, higher uj) the lino, the Ger- 
mans pc^netrated and captured Templeux-Ie 
(luerard, Hargicourt, and Villeret, and had 
tliereby made u considerable dint in 'our 
defences. But no further progre.ss \vas ma<le 
by them» and the 24th Division at J^e Verguier 
held out with great tenacity, and with troojjs 


of the 21st Division at Ep6hy stopped all 
further progress. 

North of this latter point the 9th Division, 
under Major-General H. H. Tudor, C.B., C.M.G., 
maintained the whole of its battle positioif^and 
a good part of its forward positions. Its 
defence was not merely passive, for twice it 
recaptured the important point known as 
Chapel Hill after it had been taken by the 
enemy. 

The Third Army had been a little more 

fortunate. We have seen that before noon 

(ante, p. 63) the Gennans had made some iin* 

pression on our line, taking Jloignios and 

Ix)uvervnl (on the l^apaume-Cambrai road) and 

hati burst through jour front line neai* Bulle- 

court and taken Noreuil, Longatte and Ecoust- 

St. Mein in our battle jiositiona. But the 6th 

Division, under Major-General T. O. Harden, , 

C.M.G., in Lagnicourt and to the south of 

Noreuil, still held its ground in its first-line 

battle positions. During the afternoon severe 

fighting took place round Demicourt, Doignies 

and north of Beaumetz-lcz-Cambrai, just off 

the Bapaume-Cainbrai road and about a mile 

behind Louverval. Here Major-General G. T. 

C. Carter-Campbell, D.S.O.^ was stationed with 

the 51st Division, and he was enabled to stop 

all further enemy advance. Major-General 

G. D. Jeffreys, who, with the 19th 

Division,* stood in the line between the Slst 

and the 17th Diviuona, ordered & oountc"" 

attack to be made with two battalions and a 

company of tanks against the position captured 

by the enemy round Doignies. These troops 

were unable to retake the village itselip, but 

c # 
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they drove back the Germans from part of the 
ground they had taken and made a few 
prisoners. During the afternoon Lagnicourt 
was lost, and further attacks were made 
against our line from this village up to Croi- 
silles ; Noreuil was also assaulted. At one time 
the enemy pushed through as far os Mory, but 
was driven back by a counter-attac^k. From 
about Ecoust-St. Mein, however, lie was able 
to advance and reached the village of St. Leger, 
where the 34th Division, under Major-General 
C. L. Nicholson, C.B., C.M.G., w^as placed. He 
also attacked Croisilles from the south-west. 
But our troops drove back the attack on St. 
•Jaeger and held the ground there. A little later 
a powerful attack was directed against our line 
north of Fontaine-lez-Croisilles, on the left 
bank of the Sensde (north-east of Bullocourt), 
where was the Srd Division, under Major- 
General C. J. Deverell, O.B., but it was beaten 
off by machine-gun fire. 

It must be admitted that on the first day of 
the battle the Germans had made considerable 
progress. The dint in the line from Bullocourt 
back to Croisilles and Lagnicourt, five miles 
wide, was a considerable one, being at parts 
over two miles deep. Along the Bapauine- 
Cambrai road we had been jnishod back nearly 
a mile. The Flesquieros salient hself laid not 
been affected, had, irifleed, not been strongly 
attacked. But scvith of it a considerable gap 
had been made between Ronssoy and Le 
Verguior three miles wide, and extending back 
toTempleux-lo-Gu(^rard, a depth of over a mile. 
South of the Vermand-St. Quentin road we had 
held our ground ; to the south again wo had 
been forced back, but not far. Most serious of 
%\\ w'as the fact that the southern extremity of 
our line about Tergnier had been practically 
turned and the lino of the Crozat Canal thus 
endangered. 

The situation at the southern end of the Fifth 
Army’s line was such that Sir Hubert Gough, 
after consultation with Sir William Congreve, 
who commanded the HI. Corps, which held 
this portion of our position, determined to 
withdraw the troops behind the Crozat Canal. 
This involved a rearw^ard movement of the 
36th Division, forming the right of thetXVIII. 
Corps to the Somme Canal.* The 30th Division 

•The three divisions, the 36th, Ifth, ind-jiSth held 
the ground on the east of the Sonitne Canal down to 
Oise. The 2nd Cavalry Division was in support. The 
length occupied by the three infantry divisions was 
about 22,000 yaidih-<.«., a division to every 7,000 
yards. t 


<»f the same Corjjs was still holding its ground 
at Savy and Roupy. Here it hod been intended 
by the Germans to Rmik through to Ham on tlte 
first day of their ndx ance, but they hardily got 
half way to their goal. They macle good 
progress, but nowliei*e did thoy attain the 
points aimed t\i. Our withdrawal was safely 
carried out during the night and left the right 
of the British line somewhat bowed back but 
not materially injured. Most of the bridges 
over the Ck-oztit and Somme Canals Verc^ 
destroyed, but a few* only imporftHjtly, and 
still afforded some means of erossing, if only 
for infantry. 

Although the Flesquieros salient had not been 
directly pressed, still the penetration of our 
lines on either side made it undesirable to keep 
our troops in a position in whicli they would 
have been liable to Ix^ cut off. Sir Douglas 
Haig therefore detonnined to withdraw the 
V. Corps, w^hich hold this portion of our line 
and was the right-hand coips of the ThinI 
Army. The 9th Division to the right of this 



THB BROKEN RAILWAY BRIDGB AT 
TBRGNIBR, 

corps belongwl to the Fifth Army and formo<i 
its left flank, and being somewliat com- 
promised by the capture of lionssoy, was also 
drawn back and a new line taken up across the 
Highland Bidge and thence book westward 
along the Hindenburg Lino to Havrincourt 
and Herrnies. This movement, too, w£wi com- 
pleted wimput being interrupted by the 
enemy. ^ ' / 

It was ^ow clear to the BritiA Comid|ktider* 
in-Chiof that the largo force the Germam were 
employing showed that the whole of their 
available striking force was en|aged in this 
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battle. The position had therefore arisen wliich 
Sir Douglas Haig had foreseen, and ho at once 
l)ut into execution the plarSj lie had niade for 
bringing up reinforcements to tho threatened 
front by withdrawing troo|)s whicli could bo 
spared from *the unthreatoiied parts of the 
British front. Altogetlier eight divisions weiv 
brought up in succession before the end of the 
montli. But this, as is ])lain, took time, and 
meanwhile immediate support was earnestly 
dosiftible. TJiis was to b(^ obtained from the 
French, and plans for doing it had, as we have 
setai, been worked out by (leneral IVtain. 

The iK'arest h'rcucli troo[3s available belonged 
to the 12r)th Division, part of tho French Sixth 
Army, wdiieh w^as on the right of the British 
l^'ifth Army. One of the oflicers concerned 
gave a vivid desci'iption of their entry into the 
battle : - 

Wo woro in rosorvo l)«hind tho Hritish lines [prohsibly 
hohirui Burisis, whicli wan tho end (»f our linoj. There 
u H-< talk of a o.oiuiii^ German offensive, but thin had tiooti 
so fivtquontly annoiincod that if wa-t only half holicvod. 
On the evening of tlu5 20th cannon began to thunder 
out on both sidoM, and tho following morning tho battle 
iK'gan. We knew it must be the great coup by the 
violence of the air fighting, 

Al ilaybreak on the 22nd we were called together !)y 
our colonel, wh<i, .s|X>aking with deep emotion, said 
“ Mos enfants we are given a hard task to accamplish. 
The onrush of the enemy is formidable and throatciis 


to overwhelm our valiant friends. Onwards with stout 
hearts I *’ At the top of the plateau we found ourselves 
suddenly in the, thick of the battle. The British were 
fighting hand to hand, their first line having been 
forced. It was a miU'^ in the ofKui of the utmost ferocity, 
with machino-gutis rattling and grenades raining. The 
enemy came on in mossed formation. 

Ah ! If only our artillery had been in lino what a 
slaughter it would have been. But at whatever cost 
we had to chock that onrush. Our regiment deployed 
and gradually wo mingled with th<» British, who were 
making a fiorco stand, ^’hero was no word of command 
wanted. We simply flew to tho attack. Wo recovered 
t hi? old first positions, and tho enemy wore brought to a 
staiiilstill. 

At 4 o’clock the next morning without artilli?ry pre- 
paration the German infantry attacked again, but wore 
cut to pieces. Ten times their waves came on, and t<jn 
tiinOM fell back helplessly. Twice, when the fight was at 
its thickest, British cavalry charged in a HU|K>rb manner 
with the utmost contempt of death and broke up the 
enemy masses. At dusk the battle died down, and I left 
my trench to take stock of tho situation when a bullet 
struck ini‘. When I left the first line ambulance station 
nwrves were hurrying up and the big guns were at last 
talking. 

This, the most immediate succour available, 
was supplemented by some cavalry, and was 
of the greatest service. The French Govern- 
ment also ordered their First Army to be 
brought up and to be placed Ijetween their 
Third and our Fifth Army, and it was agreed 
between the Allied Commanders that tho front 
occupied by the latter south of P^ronne sliould 
be taken over as quickly os possible and’ that 
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a further strong force of French troops shoulil 
be assembled on the south side of our battle 
front. By the 24th our Allies had attained 
8uffici(\it strength to assist our forces iiuxterially, 
and as the immediate force with which they 
came in contact was our 111. Army Corps, it 
was placed under the command of the General 
Offiwn* commanding the Third French Army. 

l^et us now return to tlie British Army. On 
March 22, the weather was again in favour of 
the enemy ; a thick mist covered the front and 
enabled him to approach fairly near witliout 
suffering from any distant fire, as it was 


number of their light trench mortars and 
machine guns, and under their protection 
tried to enjss on raffs uhieh had bec'n brought 
up for the pur|)Ose. Ft)r a time they were 
held back, l)ut their weight of numbers told, 
while it was imjiossible for us use gluts 
as they could not fire ovt*r the heads of our 
infantry against tlie Germans immediately 
attacking fhe canal, our trenches to defotid 
it Ixnug close to it. After enduring lieavy 
los.ses they immagt'd th effect a passage •at 
Quessy, and tluu forced their way fad her 
onwards towards \'o\u4. But Major-t^encral 
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impossible to bring artillery bi*ar on his 
places of assembly for the assault. But when 
he came within range of visibility, rifle.s and 
machine guns, with guns firing over open 
sights, caused very heavy los.ses to his troops. 
vStill the numbers empbyod were so great and 
they were driven forward w^ith such energy 
that they were able to close with our troops 
in their trenches. 

Against the southern end of our liife tlie 
attack was made with particular vigour, and 
the Germans succeeded in reaching the line of 
the Crozat Canal at Jussy and there a very 
severe struggle took place in defence of the 
OTOSsingt prhich began in the morning and 
lasted till I p.m. ftlie Germans brought up a 


A. B. K. Gator, D.S.O., who couunand<Mi tlu^ 
r>8th Division and stdl clung on to Tcrgnicr, 
was in a good position on the flank of the 
Gennan advance, and managed to hold his own 
against repeated attacks till the evening, when 
the growing strength of liis (Opponents obliged 
him to withdraw'. Two other crossings wen^ 
effected by the Germans at La Montagne 
and Jussy. Here they were opposed by Troops 
of the 18th Division and the 2nd Cavalry 
Division under Major-General T. T. Pitman, 
C.B. The.se attacked the assailants at both 
places and forced them back again. 

Higher up in the line of the Fifth Anny the 
Germans made considerable progress. 1a) 
Verguier was taken at . 10 j a.m. •It will be 
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rt*mt 5 rnbered Teinpleux-le-Oiierard, which repro- 
8entcd a dint of about a mile deep in our line, 
had been taken on the ^Ist. On the early 
morning of the 22nd, thi« gap was widened by 
the capture of Ste. Kmilio to tlie north and 
Hervilly to t/iic south. The Ist (Cavalry Division 
under Major-Oeneral R. L. Mullens, C.B., aided 
by some tanks, promptly ro-took the latter 
village. Assaults were also made on Roisel 
where Major-Oeneral N. Malcolm, D.S.O., com* 



MAJOR-GENERAL A. B. E. GATOR. 
Coaunanded the 58th Divieion tt the Crozet 
Canal. 


mandcd tho 60th Division, but here the British 
lino was held firmly, and by noon the German 
progi'(M»s was definitely stopped. The fall 
of St. Eniilie and shortly after of Villers- 
Faucon, a neighbouring and more important 
village, gave the enemy access to the rear of 
Roisel, while the possession of Ronssoy threa- 
tened the fiank and rear of Ep^hy. In fact, 
this irruption in tho left centre of the Fifth 
Army's line was a seriouS blow against its 
extreme left, and also gave tho enemy a con- 
siderable advantage against the more central 
portion of the lino. It was plain that it would 
be dangerous to hang on much longer to the 
front held by the left of the Fifth Army. 

The first troops to be withdrawn were those 
of the 66th Division and in the afternoon Major- 
General Malcolm was ordered to fall back 
behind the Third Defensive Line between 


Bernes and Boucly, which was occupied by 
tho 60th Division temporarily oewnmandod by 
Brigadier-General A. F. U. Stbekley, C.M.G. 
The retreat was uiunolested. The 2|st Division 
was /'Iso ordered to retire from Ep^hy. This 
moven»«. 't was not carried out without opposi- 


tion, as scilne of thetGepnail infantry had got 


round behind tho villago. The retirement of 
the 21st Division necessarily involved a similar 
step for the 9th Division, which would otherwise 
have been left wdth its right flank in the air. 
It was therefore, later in the afternoon, ordered 
to fall back to the line of defence between 
Nurlu and Equancourt. The movement was 
greatly hampereti by the hostile troops wliich 
had spread round to the rear, and was only 
effected with great difficulty. 

Maisserny had, as related, been taken on tho 
2 Ist, Le Vergiiier at 10 this morning (22nd) 
and subsequently our line hofl been forced bock 
to tlie last line of defence from Bernes to Boucly 
which the 50th Division held. Thus a cos*.- 
siderable breach had been made in our front 
defences. Although o\ir troops were for a time 
able to hold out here, they began to feel the 
pressure which tho advance of the reserve 
German Divisions from the west of St. Quentin 
exerted on their right flank. For our troopls 
wliich had held the strongly defended position 
of Holnon Wood were now compelled to with- 
draw, and fell back through the 20th and 
50th Divisions holding the third defensive line 
from Happencourt on the Somme and the St. 
Quentin Canal, through Villeveque on tho 
Omignon, to Boucly on the Cologne. 

It will bo remembered that tho 36th Divisicin 
held tho line from tho Somme through Roupy 
anti Savy. There was a strong redoubt forming 
an important point in the front lino of defences 
close to Fontaine -lez-Clorcs on tho Somme. 
It was garrisoned by the First Battalion Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers. All through the 2 Ist it 
had held its post and on the 22nd, when the 
troops on the other side of tho Sonune had been 
ordered to withdraw, it was surrounded by <ne 
enemy but still kept up its resistance, repulsing 
attack after attack. At 3 p.m. tho officer 
commanding this gallant battalion sent back a 
small party to give information as to its position, 
and it succeeded in reaching our lines. Those 
who remained behind carried on their bitter 
struggle until annihilated. 

The fighting at the part of the field behind 
Fontaine-les-Cleros to the third line of defence, 
against which the enemy pushed at many 
diffeaant points, was very severe Here the 
50th Division had a line of over 10,000 yards 
to hold ii|had already suffered Iossm. But 
nevertheless It fought on gallantly and not only 
held off the assailants but, when the latter took 
Cauiainoourt (a village on the north side of 
the Omignon), oount6r-att|pked and regained 
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it lor a period But as night fell it was 
oon^Ued to give up the village of Poeuilly 
(north of Caulaineourt) and had been forcotl 
back. The Germans pressing forward on the 
south bank of the Omignon had made an 
opening between the r)0th Division and the 



A CAPTURED GERMAN DOCUMENT. 
Strenjith of the lit Battalion 140th ^fantry 
Regiment of the 4th German Division March 22, 1918. 

TRANSLATION; 

There are prosent in line : 22 ‘3/18. 

iHt Company 2 Oni< < rH, 4 N.O.O.’h, 35 men. 

2nd Company 1 N.C.O., 10 men. 

3rd Company J OfUeer 6 N.C.O.'.s 26 men. 

4th Coijipany 4 N.O.O.’h, 17 men. 

3 OfTloers, 15 N.O.O.’k, 94 men, 1 .*<tretcher bearer. 

2 Officers, 6 N.O.O.’h 19 Men. 

(Notk. — PMbably represent h a draft .) 
(Illegible) Lieut, d. Hrh.) 

The official Htrength of a battalion was 1,000 rank and 
file and 22 officorH. At thia time it did not exceed 800. 

(list Division, and the 20th Division farther 
to the south. Through this gap the (JennariH 
poured and penetrated the third (hdeiwive 
zone near Vaux and Beauvoi.s. Hy this tiruf* 
all the available troops of the Fiftli Army 
had been brought up itito the fighting front 


and there were no resqpres of any kind at 
hand except on the right near the III, Cor{>s, 
where there was one French division and some 
French cavalry, an% these w’ere wanted badly 
where tliey stood. The only eo!U*se open to 
Sir Hubert Gough therefore was to retirt^ to 
the bridgehead i) 08 itioas on the Boinine. Hut 
before dealing witli this reti*eat, it is destrabh 
to follow the fortiirie.s of the Thiixl Army. 

Oil the right and centre of the Third Army 
lieyond the Fles(|uieres salient, which was not 
put under much pressure, th(»re had Ixien hAvy 
fighting without cessation. A little before noon 
a strong attack wa.s delivered against Hermies 
from the north-west, Tfere the 17th Division 
had boon stationed and repulsed the ofTort with 
heavy loss to the (*neiny. The attack was 
reiiewod again and again and was extended 
over the ground down to Bcaiimetz-loz-Cambrai 
with considerable vigour. One attack delivere<l 
over this ground Jmd its leading wave crushcMl 
out by our fir(‘. A considerable gain was madi' 
by the (»(‘nnanM at X^raucourt south-west of 
Noreuil, wliere t hey succeeded in winning right- 
through the rearmost lino of the battle fi*ont 
and also into the.villag(^ But from the latter 
they wore soon driven out by a counter-attack 
of our infantry lMd[)ed by tanks. More to the 
north-west oui- line between (’roisilles ami 
Ifeniii-sur-Cojcul was peiietrat(‘d. The 34tli 
Division kept its position in St. Leger just to 
the south- west of (’roisilb^s, but in the afternoon 
retinsl to a line of «*rit reMchment a little west 
of the village. More to the north the British 
position was Iield hy the 3rd Division. When 
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tho troiiclies on its right were penet rated, it 
threw back tho I’ight of its line and, with the 
defensive flank thus made, boat off by its fire 
a strong attack, 

'Pho decision to retire was a serious one but 
was justified by the situation. The British had 
b(;en severely handled and although they had 
fouglit >vit[i t)je greatest bravery were so over- 
whelmed by superior numbers that a retreat 
of siifticicnt length to withdraw them as much 
as possible from further hammer strokes was 
an absolute necessity. Sir Hubert Gough 
therefore ordered the XVIII. Corps to retire 
by a night march behind the Somme to a 
])ositi')n south of Voyennes, keeping in touch 
with the III. Corps^on its right. This involved 
a night march of from 10 to 12 miles or farther 
by the XVIII. Corps, at any rate on its left. 
1^he XIX. Corps above the XVTII. and the VII. 
still more to t he north were to secure if possible 
the Peronne bridgehead by occupying a line 
Croix Molignaux Monchy Iwagache — Vraignes 
- -Kfpiancourt, where the right of the HI. Army 
now was. Ttiis also involved a night march of 
afjproximately eight miles in the ease of the 
xrx^ Corps and about five in the case of the 
VTI. The enemy followed up closely on the 
heels of the Fifth Army, which wa.s eovored by 
rear-guards furnished by tho 20th, 50th and 
39th Divisions.* Tho Germans came forward 

♦ 'rho .3lUh DiviHiori wn^ •‘'ommaaded by Major* 
(icnonil K. Folthnni C.O., C.M.G. 


vigorously and our mon had to fight hard to 
hold them off, ^ 

On the south the III, Corps still clung to the 
Crozat Canal and was assisted by the Frencli 
troops which had come to its assistance. But, 
as shown above, the Germans had gained a 
crossing at Quessy and were also well across at 
Tcrgnicr. In spite of tho strenuous resistance 
of the British and French the enemy increased 
his holding on tho west side during tho morning 
of March 23. Repeated counter-attacks were 
made against hi.s troops os they tried to advance 
from Tergnier, but despite small local successes 
his progress was steady. Moreover, higher up 
at ,1 ussy he liad secured another crossing over the 
canal and a little later the passage at Menes^is 
fell into his hands. Thus by mid-day the whole 
British line had been forced back, fighting with 
desperate hardness, to the wooded ground 
running from Cugny southwards through 
Frieres-Faillouel down to Noreuil. Long and 
resolute was the resistance of our troops, many 
and brilliant were the gallant counter -strokes 
delivered by the infantry, and our cavalry 
charged with reckless bravery which excited the 
admiration of their French comrades in anns. 

WJien tho Commander of the Fifth Army 
learned late in the evening of tho 22nd that the 
Crozat line had been forced, while tho Poeuilly- 
Vaux position, which covered tho St, Quentin — 
Ham road had also been lost, it becan>e evident 
to him it would be impossible to hold on evon to 
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the proposed Vraignes — Monchy I^gache — 
Croix MoUgnaux line which wa« not sufficiently 
I'emoved from the enemy to give the troops 
time to throw up adequate defences. The men 
had fought hard for two days and had a night- 
march to add to their exertions ; and in 
the circumstances, Sir Hubert Cough did 
not feel justified in fighting a general engage- 
ment, when, if defeated, the consequences would 
have l>een disastmus, if not fatal, to the right 
of his army. He, therefore, at once issued 
orders for the continuation of the rearward 
movement to the west of the Somme. This 
involved further marching but was a prudent 
and wise resolution. It was unfortunate 
1/hat it involved the abandonment of the 
P<5ronne bridgehead, but there can be no 
doubt it would have been very risky to have 
tried to make a stand there, especially os 
time had not allowed the completion of the 
works. The retreat had to continued, al- 
though not standing at this point “ shorteiwHl 
the time available for clearing our troops and 
removable material from the east bank of the 
river, for completing the necessary final prepara- 
tions for the destruction of the river and canal 
bridges, for re-forming west of the river the 
divisions which had suffered most in the 


previous fighting, and generally for securing 
the adequate defei\ce of tfie river line.** 

Before dealing fufther with the events of the 
23rd wo will turn back to the position of the 
Third Army, Tin's tix) had been involved in 
the general bac^kward movome|it. On the 
northern end the forward position immcxliatcly 
south of the Scarper had to be given up and th*' 
troops retired to the hindcrinost lino of their 
battle positioT\s. The same movement was 
carrietl out in the centre. On the right •the 
evacmation of the Flesquieres salient was 
continued and 'th(5 troops tcK)k up a line covering 
Met z-eii-Couf lire and Eipiancourf, wliero they 
joined on to the Fiftli Army. The movement 
on the centre and right was closely followed up 
by the (h^rmatis aiul fighting of a more or less 
continuous charaet(*r wiait on throughout the 
whole houis of darkness, with the consequence 
that Mory in thi' early morning fell into th<M‘r 
hands. It was an important poji^t- in the 
centre of our position. At the noiihern end of 
the line held by the Third Army the retirement 
was conducted without ditlieulty, the enemy 
not being at first aware of the movement. 

March 23. J)\uing t h(> withdrawal of th ' 
3(lth and 3(ith Divisions, the first north of the 
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Somiue about Savy, Roiipy and FoMtaiiu*-U‘z- 
Clercs, tho second ou the sout h of tbe livtM* and 
on the left of the I8II1 Division, vviiich was still 
elingitig to tho Orozat ranal, a gap wa-i 
formed in o\ir line. This gap was piomptly tak<‘n 
advantage of by tlie (lennans who w(*re follow- 
ing closely after our rctiiing ti()o|)s. Uain was 
occupied by them e.uly in the morning and 
later on other troops matiage:! to pass over the 
river there ami at IMthon liy s«)’nc bridges 
which had not l)C(‘n eomplet(‘ly (le^troyed. 
Once thes(^ passage's wi'ie s(*cnj>‘d it was 
not ditti<*nlt fur the (Jeiinans gradually 
to increase their forces on tin? south sale aiul 
llaai press back the Mritisli until in<‘t by tlu^ 
■2(1111 and (list Divisions n 'ar Verlaiiies, about 
a mile south of Ham. Here somi' smart lighting 
occurred and oventually the enemy was brought 
to a standstill. Also on the south of the 
Somme to the east of the Ham -Xoyoii road 
heavy tight iiig took idacc Ix'twi'eu tin* .‘hith 
Division under Mujordh'iK'ial O. S. \V. Nugent, 
(M 3 ., D.S.O. (wliieh it uill he remomhereil had 
been tbe h‘f( of (be IStli Division at the 
defence of the (’rozat (h’lal) and t in? (h*rnums 
at Aubigny, Hrouchy and Olli'zy. At this 
latter point the struggle^ was pai’t ieularly sevi're. 
Hut all these villages had to he given up in the 
course of the evening. More ((» the north, 
where we had been holding the line from 
Bouely down to the Omignon, th(^ troops wi'i-c 
enal>le«l to cross tli^* Somme and blow up most 
of Hie bridges witlamt mu<-li interruption and 
tbe movement was eoinpleted by *1. I<> p.m.* 
North of the river about Ham t be sit ii.it ion wm'- 
fairly satisfaetory. To tlu' vest ot Ham at 
OfToy and Hetbeneourt, wlu're n ?a ds crossed the 
Sommt*, si'veral attempts were ma<le by the 
^Jermans to (‘ffeet tlie passage. ria'si' wen‘ all 
driven off with heavy loss, elnetly by rilh* and 
inaebine-gun fire. Siinilai’ attempts ul the 
enemy to come down the -slopes ot the eastern 
bank from V'illeeourt, Aumale and Toullt', in 
the course' of the evening, sufterecl \ery heavy 
losses from our artillery. Moi-e to the nortli 
the fighting had been very heavy, the (ha'inans 
coming vigorously forw^ard against our retreat - 
ing troops as they withdrew' to the line they 

* Tlr* iiKot cur.'ful prqivr.vtion hud h 'cn m'»d«vhy llc' 
Uuyal K iginwr^ for thp dt>stru<*tion of !li'' pavsv* 
t»ver mU fh.' rivor.-i ntui cutuib within tin* «o*ii 

IK’C’U piiHl by tho Fiftli Army. -V list luid b -. m. oompilod 
unci a party told off to r-ardi bridg Ibit aw a ^'oo.l 
many of tin's*.* arrnng?moiits liad bern iip-‘*t bv ♦h*' 
severe artillery fir<‘, “ whieb blew up sonv^ <>f tin* ebaigt*.'. 
and eut tin* eleetvie lead, to «)thers. the (h*..t rnetioii of the 
!)Titlg«*.w wa*. in woiue < inooinplet**.” 


were to oeeujiy on tlie ridge fi'om the north of 
Peronne to Xurhi and Kipiaiieourt. Between 
tho last tw’u places gtnmg attacks were nnale in 
the early m »rning and also at Mory, which hiul 
been taken frotn ih tin' pnwioiis evening, and 
wliieli was wit bin tlu* splicre of tlu* d'bird 
Armv.as wi're. on t he Hapatune-C'ahihrai road. I.e 
Bueijuiore uu l Briiixiiy, w hich wi'ic* also (ier<*el\ 
assaiiltetl. At Beugny was (lu* IMli ibittalioM 
W'elsh Ihgimi'iit. part of the lUth l)i\isi»)ii. 
'Phis battalion siurk doooc llv' to the defenei* ol 
its (lost and llu*rehy enabled the I’l’.sl of the 
l.iattalions in its Inig.ide. wliieh wi’re postial 
to tlu? north (d* this \ illai^e. to w ithdraw sately 
But for tills stand iliey would ha\'e h»*en 
hopeK*.-,sly comiiromised. 

'Pn the iiort li nf InMiguy h»‘s \’aulx A'raiu*oui i . 
.1 largi-.il villagi*. Dnr line at this point was 
manned liy the 12 till Brigadt' ol the list 
Dixi.wiini, which was coniinanded hy Majoi- 
(leiu'ial Sir S. P. B. Lawford, K.(VB. Six 

repeated atta(‘ks were made liy the (Ji'mians, in 
tw(* «*f which lu* hroimht np liorsi*. foot and 
artillery, against onr nu*n, who howe\*e?‘ droxe 
back all aliki'. But tluy did iu>t give up their 
endeavours to forei* tlu'ir way down towauls 
Bapaume. .\fter .‘{,.‘{(1 p.m, (i\-e nuire athu'ks 
w»'n* ma«le fjom tbe dirertion o| NauIxArau 
court and five others Irom B»eaumet/. le/ 
(’ambnii. I^a( b and all of these were repulsed. 
W'e uaillr l a liirlh'T siieeess wlu'ii the KHli 
Div'ision und«*r Ma jor-t General . 1 . Bonsoiibv . 
(Mb, (’.M.(J.. D.S.O, reeaptiireil .\hny and 
.Ma jor( General B. d. Bridgtord, (Mb. ('.M.(.',. 
IbS.O.. with the :{|sl Division dn»ve off lie* 
attacks •>! two (ierinaii divisimis abmil St. 
Leger w it h lu av \ lo.sw. ( )n 1 he w bole, t herefnre. 
tlu* 'Pliird Army held it- own. 

But at it- jiineli'ai with the b'il’tli .\rin\' 
t biugs did imt l’o s* > w **1 1 with us. I he d i then 1 1 y 
enmnioii to most hiniic points between ariniew 
arose here. Tlie \dl. Corps fontiing tlu* left 
of the Kifib Army bad been witlubawn m 
a(*eordanee with 1 lu* ordeis of the Aimy 
Commander from tbe groniul about K<|uan<*ourl. 

Xuilu to its third defensive to Hu* line of the 
(‘anal du .Xojil iiojHj of Moislains. W'luii the 
W (‘orps prot«*e(ed by its reargimoU. w li|^ w ere 
in close eontai-t with the (*nemy a^ul hi*:tvily 
engage<l, h*ll hack in aceonlanee with order-, to 
its third line of (leletu*e at >'tres in tlu* direction 
of Bapaimu*, it was unaware that Hu* \dl. 
(orps had already iriv<*n up Xurhi. ddu* \'. 
Coi’ps was forced hack from V'tn*s In the east 
of Hoe('|ujguy and iiotw it hstaiiding t he efforts 
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I French ofjicial photof^rnph. 

HKAVY (5UNS AURIVR NEAR THE BATTLE LINE. 


oT all coriciMiird to touch Ik‘1\vocii the 

flanks of till' two cor|)s, it was found impossible 
to do so. The -ITtli Division under Sir (h'orm* 
(Joiringe, K.C.M., D.S.O., and a 

laigade detached foi* tlic pui’pose by Major- 
(Jeneral (\ K. rereiia, (ML, fnan tlie 

*Jnd Division, made many vigoriius efforts to 
t in touch again with tlie VII. Lor[)s, but all 
in vain. 

Through the gap thus made the (Jianians 
poured in force ; coming down on the flank <>f 
the VII. Corps they pushed it back, fighting 
sternly, to I he west of Ceronne and ever t lu‘ 
Ki\cr Terlilli' te tin* high ground about 
lh)uclia\ esnes and to tlie south of Sailly- 
Sailliscl. Nor did 1 hi' letreat stop here. Koj- 
till' (lermans kept up a constant pressure on 
tlie dix'ision and, w heri‘\‘(*r tlieii- troops found 
a chink, there they jaislicil t Inough and com- 
pelled om* mi'll to fall fai t her baelx. 

'rims, at t he end of t he day, all along the line, 
\M‘ had lost giouud to a considerable e\l<'nt 
and our troops liad been subjected to iiejix y 
losses, which lliey had borne lieroically. 

'Thi^ date (Satmday, Maich iill) was marked 
)>y a new . departure in warfare. Laris was 
startled by a- hi'avv shell falling jn the town 
at 7.1>t)a.m. It Wiis followed by others at inter- 
\als of aliout 2t) minuti's for some few liours 
'I'hi* effects of the bombardment wiae entirely 
without military importance, the only results 
being some destruction of propeity and the 
killing and wounding of a number of harmles.s 


citi/.ens, including many women and children. 
On the 24th, Palm Sunday. Paris witft again 
shelled, and (food k'riilay was also singled out 
as an appropriate day for the work of <li?struc- 
tion. On the latti'r date the churches of I*aris 
wiaild be filled with w'orshippers, and there 
would be a grand o|)port unity for repi'ating on 
land the bra\’e deed achieved in sinking the 
Lusitania on the si'a. A church was struck, 
])ar( of the roof blown in, with the ri>sult that 
Tti persons wcie killed and IMj wounded, of 
whom a huge projxa’tion were women and 
childii'u. On March !U1 the \ ietims numbered 
S dead and ht> wounded, but with thesi* two 
exceptions tlie casualties wiri' limited to (|uitc 
small numbers, rai'cly o\'er one, for each slu'l 
tireil. At the beginning of .May the bombard- 
ment ceased for a time. 

It did not take long to discover whenr the 
guns were stationed, and within a few* hours 
from the time the bomliardment began it was 
located by k'reueh ax iatois behind thi' St . Oobain 
k’orcst. not far fi'om La Imre.* A few days later 
the positions of two others wi'ii* asceitaincd. 
All three gun em[)lacements wi'rc on the reverse 
slope' of a w'ooded liill known as t he Mont de Join 
betwiwn the Laon-La Keie lailway and the 
Laon-La Fere road, wdiei-e they were hidden by 
the trees. It was an outlying spur of the 
hill'ma.ss of 8t. (lohain. A line drawn from 
I'lairdrain to Couvron and Aumencourt w-ould 

♦In the IHunlraiinn of Mnrdi .10 ?.<!., only Ht«von 

cliiys niter tho firing hail coiniuonccd- a map was’ givCn 
-hon ing w hore the gun onxplaiu'nirnt was. 
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run tluough the centre nf tlie ixK^itijni of flu- 
three gun-pits arranged a])pr()ximately in tiu' 
form ()f an etjuilateral triangle, tlie apex of 
which }U)inte(l towards l^uis. 'Fhey were all 
well under tile eivst line. ]\aeh instalment 
fonsisted of a eoneiete jiit in the sluipe «)f a 
long and deep trench, to whi< h a line of railway 
ran back to tlu- J .-a on La hYn- lailway Iiiu\ 
At the front end of each a eoneiete plathiiin 
was (‘onstrneted on which the gnn carriage 
r(*sl<-<l. 'This was (-arefnily commimI by hianehes 


trench lint's wa- alv>ut six milt-s ; tlu- Krt-neh 
heavy guns were sona- two miles farther b.iek 
A rangt- of t-iglit miles i> l«'ng for aeenratt' 
piaetici-, hnt on the 'Vnnlh tlay .March I’ti) 

a shell tell into twa of iht' gun cuttings aiul 
rendt retl (lie gun nst'less. |( must lu- r«’mem 
bered tliat e.id«*.s a shell di-ofiped actually in 
the ti’eneh <»r on the gun it would nol do mut h 
harm. Arlilh-rv tin- and bombs ti’oin the ;nr 
wen' etait innously directed on the position, 
aiul it siM*ms |)inbal)li- that tlu' ei-ssation of 



CKCCHH IN PARIS WKIiCKHI) BY THH LON(M<AN(iL (iKUMAN tilJN. 


of trees which, eom])in«>d with t he tieiglibouring 
woo<l, s(‘rvt‘d to pio((-cf the jiosition as nuieh 
as was possible from view, W’lien a big gun 
was tired a number f)f 17 cm. guns in its neigh 
bourliood wcrr^ siinultaneoiisly let off so as to 
eo\('r tlu‘ sound of the larger explosion, aixl 
whcn(*v<-r the Frencli aviatoi's were seen 
approaching, t lu* anti-aircr aft guns were brought 
into action and v'olumes of smolo- also di-; 
chargcul to ir-ndcr obs(‘ivation dillicult. ^Oxr-ept 
at the time of dischaige tire gun was not 
elevated, its long-chase being kept down to 
avoid dr-lection. Acconanodation for tire gun 
crews was jirovided in a boml)*proof dug-out, 
whir-h was connected with the* gun -pit by a 
de(‘p tiH^nch. 

The di.stnnce from tire big guns to the 


tin* at tlu- end of April was due to all tin- guns 
heing put nut < »f act iuii. 

'The ••ount<-f bat tel irie luul lu-en remlered 
very ihllieiilt liy l):id Weill her. which made u 
imp<»S>ible tor the aeropfme-, lo re^Mllille the 
lil-e nf the Kreneh ailtlleiy hy nl»ser\ id loll. 
Ihit oli .\pril \'2 a line d;iy hu-ilitiited lualler-., 
altluaigh the le-ulf of tlu- Kreiieh lire eoiiM 
not lie <lelinile|y a>eer1ilined. It Wiis (»ot till 
Mav *1 thill ii \eiy elejir atnm^pheiT allowed 
eontinnous oo'erv i»t ioii. it Wiis (hen si-en (hat 
only one gun Wiis in net ion and the <-oneen( mted 
fire of the l-'ieneh heavy guns would apjiear to 
have sileiH-ed it. Krum that rlay foiwanl 
no shell fell on Paris till May 27, hy which 
time t-itiu-r flu- gun or gnn.s had hceri repainid 
or others had taken their place. 
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I^OSIIIONS UF THE THREE LONG-RANGE GUNS WHICH BOMBARDED PARIS 


It now remains to give some description of 
t he gun and its aininimition. The debris of the 
ex|)loded sliells furnished evidence from which 
the projectile could be reconstructed. Tt was 
det ermiiuMl tliat its calibre was 210 inm. 
(8*28 in.) and its weight approximately 330 lb. 



“BIG BERTHA’S” EMPLACEMENT. 

Its form is shown in the accom|)anying sketch. 
It will lie^ .seen that it differs considerably 
from shells which had until recently been 
used. .Since th(‘ war l)egan there had l^een 
uiHreasing <*ffortH to increase the range of 
projcetiles, and one way of doing this was by 
making tluan much sharper pointed, which 
enabk's t hem to cjea\ e the air more easily, 
avoid inorhinatoly itu reasing the weight , of 


the whole projectile the front part of the shell 
had to be mado of a lighter construction, while 
the sti'ongth required to resist the explo8i^'e 
force of the charge made it necessary to form 
the base in a specially strong manner. The? 
shell therefore consisted of two separate parts, 
the shell proper at the rear, a long elongatiMl 
cap of soft steel at the fore end. The soht 
function of the latter was to make the resistance 
of the air less, and it was HK’rewfnl on the lieail 
of the shell, It played a purely puussive ])art, 
as there was no explosive charge in it. It will 
be noticed tlait the shell bo<ly is divided into 
tw’o parts l)y a diaphragm in which w’(>re 
lK>les. This serxed a. double purpose. When 
started on its cari'cr by the combustion of the 
f)ropellant there woidd be a tendency for tiie 
explosive chat'ge to set back on the base, 
which ciuisolidated it and rinidered it more 
likely to burn than explode violently. This 
would be to a great extent avoided by dividing 
it into two parts. The diaphragm also took a 
iwrcussion fuse. 'With one also in the base a 
failure to explode was largely eliminateil. As 
a practical fact all did burst.* 

• It has be«i suggewted that the expicHive forwiNteil 
of two liquids, harmlesN by thpiuselves, but explo^iivo 
when y\ixer|. Such subnianceH are known, and were 
suggested many yearn back. If such were omployed 
4n this Hhell the holes in the diaphragm would probably 
1x5 cleared by the shock of explosion, and then the top 
liquid would mingle with tho bottoiii one, he mixed by tlie 
rotation of the projeotile in its flight, and then explode 
when it f truck its target. Xo unexptoded shell was 
found, and speculation as to its explosive charge must 
be largely conjectural. But it is certainly ci»rious that 
no trace of explosive was found ox^iony of the fragments. 
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Tho shell also presented otlier pecnliaritias 
It is, usual for projectiles to be given rotation 
by a band of copper near tho base. But with 
this gun tho projectile had grooves cut in its 
surface at tho same pitch as tho rifling.* Tliis is 
shown at C in the diagram. Tho front coi)por ring 
was similarly grooved, tho base one was not, so 
the 1 when sent up tho bore tho lauds of tho 
rifling cut into it and the band afforded an 
effectual seal to prevent tho exploding gases 
rusliing over the shell -body and scoring tho 
barrel. ^ Tho object of the front u})pt‘r ring is 
not evident. It had bo be grooved Ix'oause, 
when the gun was loaded, tho grooves in the 
shells had to be run up the. lauds to ensure 
them taking the rifling. If this were not done 
tlio shcil would have jammed and tho gun 
would liave burst. It must have boon a work 
of considerable time and groat care to load the 
projectile, as it would bo a \'(iry iiico matter 
to fit the shell exactly into its posit ion to take 
the grooves. The ix'usofi for t his system 
of roti^ing the shell was that with th(3 enormous 
velocity imparted to it the ordinary method 
of tt copper-band might have failed. Tho shell 
would have stripped — uc., would have l)oen 
blown straight out of the gun without taking 
tho rifling. When high velocity rifles were 
introduced the same defect was found with 

* This ftystein wiw not new. When rilled guns were 
boing introduce.!, it wjis tritjd, but was .soon abandoned. 


lead bull(*ts. atul it has been tho praciioe to 
eoN'or tho lead with a thin steel coating *> 1 * 
nickel -copper stiflilbiontly thin to take t he 
rifling and sufticieutly thick not to atrip.* 

To drive the shell over tho 75-inilo range to 
Paris required a very high muzzlq velocity, end 



210 mm. SHELL WEIGHINt; 330 lbs. 

Fired on Puris. 

A, Shell proper. B, Copper driving band. Bh Copper 
band |(rooved to fit lands of rifling. CC, Ribs on 
shell to fit grooves in ^un. 

tliis londorod nucessaiy a very large charge. 
Tho amount of propellant was certainly more 
than the weight of tho shell, and proliahly 
oxcoeded it by one -third. Now a projectile 
moving tlu'ough tho air is greatly rotardctl by 
it: tho power of ov(*rcoining tliis ivsistance 
deponds on the shapo of the lieud and on tho 
weight Ix'liind tho cims section. Tlie henvior 
tho sholl is for a given calibre tho more easily 
does it overcome tho resistance of tlu' air. But 
tlio more tho weight is increased tho more 
powder is required to give it sullieh'iit- velocity, 
therefore tho lougor tlu? gim barnd must bo to 

♦ 'J’lh? FnMM.’h UHO copp«T for fhi ir oflt- |»n>iccf ih>.s. 
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burn it and the stronger to resist the explosion 
The probability is that th<^ particular shell 
was chosen because it enabled these various 
conditions to be kept within reasonable limits 
But the result was to produce a weapon whicdi 
fired a comparatively light shell, one, moreover, 
whieli bad to bo matle very strong t^o stand the 
i*xplosion of tho powder charge, and wdiich 
probably only had a short life. Thus it was 
that the shell weight was but small — viz., 
Ib., and it held but a small explosive ctiarge 
— vi/., 30 to 35 lb. 

It is quite possible to calculate the velocity 
required for the range and, approximately, it 
may be put in the region of 4,800 ft., or a little 
more — i.e., nearly a mile - jK^r second, a far 
higher velocity than hnfl ever before been 
impairtod to any projf'ctile,* The gun would 
require to bo aomewliere about 120 to 130 
calibres long to burn the enormous amount of 
propellant einployc'd. .\s its calibre was 
210 mm., equal to 8' 28 in., the appniximate 
length of the gun would bo between 80 and 
00 ft., its weight would probably bo 70 to 
90 tons.f 'Die tife ov<'r such a long range 
couM not be very accurate ; but Paris was a 
l»ig target and could not well be missed. 

Tlie great reason why the \'ery long range 
was attaiiK'd was that- its trajectory for a large 
portion of the sheirs flight was at such a 
height above the earth tliat it |)ass(Kl through 
an atmos]jhero so at temaited as to afford very 
litth^ retardation to it. 

'the (lermans could not expect to do serious 
<laiuuge to Paris with such small shells and 
pr(d)al)ly rcli(Ml on the moral effect of the 
boinbardmt?nt. In this they were grievously 

♦ General Kohiie, the well-known PruHHiun artillery 
eX|HTt, ill till article piiblisheil in tlio Voe&i»che ZHtunf/ 
ftbout the time tho bonihanlment cointnencod, ^nvo the 
iuu7.7le nt 14t)() in. — i.e., uhout 4,800 feet. Few gun.s 
^ivo .‘1,000 feet, and must eonsidi'rable le.ss. The 
fSiKuiiards Ix^fore the War miule one with .^..^OO, and ii 
few exijerimental j^iins have exceeded this. 

I It is pmetii iilly crei tnin that tho guiLs were not 
all e.xaetly alike ; but sullicieiit is not known about 
them to speak with certainty. 


mistaken. The Parisian^ absolutely declined to 
be frightened by it. 

The position the British Commandor-in -Chief 
fotiiid himself in at the close of the day on 
March 23 was a difficult one. He had fought a 
good fight, hut numbers had been against lum. 
There was no cpiestion of yielding a yard of 
ground which could be climg to, but moi’t^ 
troops were required to render our position 
secun? and to bring tlie Ceniian inroad to a stop. 

He had been in close touch with General 
Pefain, the Coininander-in-Chief of the French 
armies, since the first indications of a probable 
attack on the British front and, as wo havt;} 
already seen, our Ally had made all the neces- 
sary arrangements to help in the common 
cause. On March 23 a meeting between the 
two leaders took place in tho afternoon, and the 
arrangements already described on p. 60 were 
made for the succour of the Fifth Amiy and 
to meet the general situation. 

'^riien came the question as to what^Iritish 
troops could be brought up to help tho Third 
and Fifth Armies. Some might be obtained 
from the First and Second Armies at the more 
novtlu rix portions of our line. After consultation 
with tlie Commauders of these two forces* 
it vva.s deleiiuiiicd that each should contribute 
what divisions could be spared to form a 
General Reserve to tho Jhitisb Army for 
us<* where it might la* requir<‘d. The Canadian 
Corps formed |uirt of (his force and was 
inteiidi'd for (rounter-attack in case tho enemy 
liroke tluough the British front. Its place 
of assembly was in front of Amiens.* By 
the end of 'March, eight infantry divkioiis 
had l)een drawn down from the northoni partif 
of the line*, and iq) to April 9 this number had 
been iiicrcasi'd to twelve. This raised our total 
number of infantry to 40 divisions against the 
73 which the Germans had on our front at about 
the same date. 

• No luyrition is laaclo of the Fourth Army in Sir 
Doulgrt- I bug's dispatch. 
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I N the last chapter the oveiits of tho first 
three days of the German offensive which 
opened on March 21, 1918, were described. 
I’he set-back to the British Annies, as 
shown in tlie map given at p. 44, was coiisidfr- 
able. Let us now look at tho German view of tlio 
operations on the three opening days f>f the 
movement. The following account is oomj)iled 
from the wireless rej)orts on March 23 and 
siijiplemeiited by information from different 
German papers of that date. 

Tho artillery action hod been lively during tlio night, 
and fiwrlled nt 4 a.fn. to a coiitinuouM roar. The elToct 
of the hours* firo was nplendid, one enemy bHtlery 
after another won silenced, while the effect of the EngliHh 
gun? on tlio Gern.an back areas wasn weak, 

said tho Berliner Tagehlatt of March 23. The 
German official Wireless added : 

“ The mine throwers (trench mortars) at 
8.30 a.m. began their work, wliich was directed 
against the positions to bo assaulted, and at 
9.40 the infantry went forward ; the first waves 
hardly suffered any losses, and at 11 tho 
Hargicourt-Pontru line was reached Tho air 
was so thick with fog, mixed with gun-smoke 
and exhalations of gas, that it was impossible 
to see ten paces ahead. Tho losses of the brave 
F4ngli8h, who strongly defended themselves, 
Vol. XVIII.— Part 224 


wore very heavy in kilhui, wounihMl and 
pnsoiu*r.s, while the Germau losses am stir- 
pri.singly smnll. The spirit of tho troops is 
sustuined hy joyful oontidc'uee of victory. 'Pho 
KngHsh defence increases. eoHator-nttacks are 
commenced. Tanks clatter forward. 'Flio Fng- 
lish artillery protection position is crossed at 
numerous points. In tho Ronssoy wood alone 
four batforios were taken. Tho prcisent Gt*r- 
inaii thrust Ims wrested from tlu? two Fngiisli 
Anuic‘.s their strongly fortifii'd /.onc\s and witliin 
24 hours has taken from them IH.OOO prisonerH 
and 200 guns.” 

Tho Krenz ZvHunn of March 23 looked forward 
with justiticd conlidiNioi* to tho furtlK'r course 
of tho gigantic batth' in the west. . . . “We 
arc confident that t4iose huttlo.s will h'ad to 
ultimate victory.” Tlie yosfiiftcke Zeilung mid : 

W« have robbed oor oj)p»»inMa oi jiromul which for 
raoiiths? h(W bwri pn*piir».‘tl by him for (‘orning %/itll«H 
down to tho smnlh*?<t- detail. , . . Our object iy not to 
win ground or towny. Our batth* aim is Holely tho 
destruction of enemy forc*« nnd hi« memis for tho 
oontinuanoo of tlw war. . . . AVheio the «?in*iny is 
gathered in groatent Htrength, an attack offers ih most 
prospect of »ucc»*ss. From this point of view, Genrfrnl 
Foch*H Army Reserve will form our final battle aim. 

Prophetic utterance ! But the result waa not 
in accordance with German aspiratiens. 
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The German wireless (March 24) stated : 

“ Wlien the drum -fire on the morning of 
March 21 had poured forth its thick sheav^es 
of shot, the barrels of the cannon were red liot.* 
In the battery positions the powder smoke of 
the shots had thickened the fog to such an 
extent that one could not see from one gun 
to another. The attacking aitillory fii-ed the 
number of shots planned in the thick fog, but 
the objectives and the time of tlie firing were 
so exactly calculated that the attack remained 
independent of the weather. The first Knglish 


overran the crater-field and ere now’ storming 
beyond the cliaiiis of lulls Vest of the cap turn! 
villages, of which the fields and meadows have 
long since been tfansfornuMl into desolate 
steppes. The English sought to make a stand 
in the artillery position. Tho groimd fuvouml 
them ; . . . but their artillery was too much 
overcome to support their infantry effectively. 
The (Jennan butteiies, on the other hand, 
pressed forward. The tirt' ct)utinued to be 
direetedon tlie crat<M*-land, whilst the pioneers 
weiv building a road tbiongli the wilderness 




GRRMAN SOLDIERS LOADING A “MINE THROWER” (MINENWERFER). 


ffosition has disappeared, and in its ]ilace there 
extends a wide and desolate erater- field. Every- 
where there are the remains of wire entangle- 
ments, broken-down shaft entranc(^s, and 
destroyed blockhouses. At most phiees tho 
battered-in trenches wore overrun, and the 
survivors came rushing towards the (Ic^nnans 
minus their w’eapons and with their hands in 
the air. At other places the Knglisli are 
defending themselves with groat stubborness. 
Near Epdhy, for example, they defended the 
edge of the village until the evening. Farther 
south, however, Lempire, Ronssoy, Hargicourt., 
Villeret, and Pontru have been taken. The 
storming troops, with indescribable energy, 

• This is ridioiiloua exaggeration. The ginw could 
not have been loaded had this been the case. 


of mire, and on tla> first day of attack thc» 
artillery followed up the storming troops. At 
many points the artillery protecting position 
was broken throngb. Even in the declining 
evening the loftily situated ruins of T(‘mf)leiix, 
w’ith ihu wboU’ of the strongly construeded 
qiiarrit>s, wen* taken. 

“Tlie Heeond clay also began with a tliiek 
fog. Its im|)enc*t ruble veil favoured thc^ ICnglish 
ndireuient. The (Jerrnan attacking artillcay, 
which was brought forward over the ^fratcir 
zone, had at first small objectives'. Tho fire 
of the English guns of licavy calibre barred the 
few crossings through tho miry field. Rut 
(k^rinan field batteries galloped betweem the 
towers of smoko. They were thus able closely 
to support the infantry attack. At 7 o'clock 
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tho firing began against tlu* second Jb'itish 
position. TIardly an hour later the tri|)le 
wire ontangleinents protec^ting it were broken 
through. The fog eonlinnUi Ix'yond mid-day. 
Thf^ infantry stormed farth<*r into the field of 
mist. Afterwards, in unceasing pursuit, it 
followed tiio^artillery. At mid-day coinpanies 
which had puslied forwaivl harl already reached 
Kois(d. Fighting continued desfierately around 
the station. ^Numerous guns wei*e capt.ui-ed 
fiere. At the same time Knglish detachments 
continued to hold cmt on the heights south of 
Teinpleux. Tfieir maehiia^-gun fire struck 
the German ad\aneing troops in the flanks, 
but not for long. liefon^ our storming wavt‘s, 
advancing over the chains of hills, rise's tla* 


forward. The Oerman artillery fire had f)ro- 
duced its effect. The strong obstacles which 
had be(?n j)repared during many months were 
dt>stroyt‘d. The English trenches were trans- 
formed into graves, which were full of dead. 
Whilst th(> first lines in places were only thinly 
oeeu|)i(ul, the English offered a brave resistanee 
in their second position, which was broken down 
in a desperate struggle. The dug-outs harl to 
be taken in hard hand-to-hand fighting. 
Here the superiority of the German infantry 
showed itself in the best light. LTiiexpeetedly 
eommeneod and extrcanely effective (h^rinan 
artillery preparation only allowed the eountiu*- 
effeet of the English to he brought into action 
gra<liially. Thr* German losses w'dr* thus 



A BKITISH HKAVV GUN. 
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English Army, (.‘lose bands of priHoue)*H arc* 
streaming backwards. In the roads field -greys 
are followed by (•hains of reserves and columns. 
The cmeiny n^tn^ats to his third position. 
North of the Cologne* If rook theirwiie entnngh*- 
ui(*nts were rcuichcMl (*\'en before nightfall. 

“ Bright sunshine fa\ onr(?d the pre^gress of 
the (iennan offensi\’e between the Scarpe and 
the? Oise on the second day’s fighting. On the 
whole front of attack thc^ German infantry, 
determined upon victory, unceasingly pre^ssed 


surpri.singly liglit. In the* captured second 
English position many closcdy -massed counter- 
attacks liad to be* warded off, two of which, 
supported by tanks, look {>lace in the evening 
of March 21 in the region of Doignies, after t he 
cui[)tul\? of the village of V^aulx-Vraiicourt. 
Sixteen tanks were destroyed by artillery and 
infantry fire and trench mortar fire. The English 
suffered unusually heavy losses during their 
fruitless counter-attacks. 'J’he booty and nuin- 
Iwr of prisoners are continually increasing. A 
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hiiiiglo (:iorinaii rogiiiuMit oa])turt‘(l ‘M) gnus near 
>[onchy. Tn tho advaiico beyond the hoighfs 
south of Maisseniy, (lormaii storming troops 
oncountored raioiny batteries. After three of 
them had been blown up, an additiojiul one was 
destroyt^ before our troops |)assed farther on. 

“On the wlioh* front our l)attle a Viatel's 
participated successfully in tlu? fighting, bombs 
being freely dropped on the railway stations of 
(’ha nines, Hoye, and Noyon. Good Jiits on 
arriving trains, as well as great explosions 
at th(' station of Coinpiegne, wer<* obsia ved. 
Further strong explosions in (he direction of 
Behagnies confirmed the ('XcelU'iit effect of 
our long-distance fire, whieli was w(*ll suppt)rted 
by our artillery aviators. 

“ The decision in the Monohy-Gainbrai St. 
C^uentin-La Fere battle was brought about by 
a surprise, over running of the third position. 
South of Hemes, the I^higlish, on March 22, 
had sent forward fresh foref?s from Amiens 
into these positions. The troops had scarcely 
n‘ached these positioiw, and their machine-guns 
had not been fetched forward, when they wcr<^ 
surprised by the German attack. On the 23rd 
the mist lifted earlier than on the preceding 
days, and the English gave way over the whole 
front. It is true that their rearguar< Is did’etuled 
every hilly ridge, but in a short they were 
driven out of every new position they took up. 
The superiority of the (ierinan leaders and 
troops made itself felt to the full. The English 
artillery sacrificed itself in order to cover the 
retreat. Their batteries moved back only a 
few hundred yards before the German storming 
waves. In raging, rapid fire they shot aw^ay 
their munitions, and then nttempUMl to limt>er 


up and to drive away, riuler our shrapnel 
and machine-gun fir«' numerous batteries 
coiiM not be got awey, whilst, others were 
captured with their teams. 'I’lie <*ounter- 
attacks made hy tanks helped just as little. 
Gun and mine fhrowia' tire pnt most of them 
out of action l)efore th(*y had got properly 
working. One tank', wliich broke out int-o the 
German infantry line, was rendered harmless 
hy th<* el(*ver <l(‘ed of a non eianmissioned 



\Frotn a (irrmait l>hi.iloiirapli. 

TANKS UESTROYHUBY AKilLUtKY MkE. 

otfieer, who sprang upon the tank and killed 
theennv l)y mc'aiisof revolver shots firisl through 
the aii -ht»le in the eoveiing of the lank. 

“South of I’erojme. on the Somme, we 
advanced. At the same time other deyieh- 
inents pn*sH(^d forward towards Peronrie and 
to the north of it. Herr^ the English uralertook 
counter-attaeks from th(> town. Tladr com- 
panies, however, AimI when the Gtainaim 
stormed Upwards (hem. F6ronne is in tlames. 
What the French, after careful work, had built 
U|) alter the evacuation of the town by the Ger- 
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mans, the English* destroyed before their 
retreat.* But the retreat was over* hasty, and 
rich booty remained belynd on every hand. 
Automobiles with English staffs left the town 
shortly before the Germans arrived. Between 


brought death and confusion. British airmen 
did not accept battle, and flew away soon as 
they saw the German, chaser airmen.** 

The MUnchner Neueste Nachrichten (March 24) 
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the retreating columns the tanks travelled, 
which no longer dared to make fresh attacks. 
German battle-plane squadrons accompanied 
the retreat. Their machine-guns and bombs 
• * This is untrue* 


Tho first violent, blow in the vast and decisive battle 
ban been struck against our most bitter and most 
dangerous foe on French soil. England has suffered 
a defeat whoso magnitude and riMulU cannot be dU* 
regarded. The English defended themselves with all 
the stubbornness of their race, but up to the present 
have been uimble to bring the fight to a standstill. 
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Wo aro firmly a#«fiurod that no powT on earth onn snrtt<*h 
victory from us. 

The (iiorinan wireless (March 24) stated : 

“ On the battlefield between the Searpe and 
the Oise, within a period of three days from 
the 2l8t to the 23rd instant, the English Army 
suffered the greatest defeat in British history. 
The successes achieved in the great victory are 
such as have not been nearly ai)proach<»d by 
the Entente since the beginning of the battle of 
positions in the western tlieatre. Thi* ICnglish 
offensive near Arras in April, llMti, was made 
on a fi-ont 12 miles wide ; the Anglo-French 
attack on tlie Somme in July, liU(», was made 
(ih double that width ; the French attacked on 
the Aisne in 1917 on a width of 24 miles. The 
English big attack, prepared for* months in 
Flanders, never exeo('d(Ml a space of 18 miles, 
and the whole of the territorial gains of almost 
half a year’s figlitmg only amountt‘d to 3t> 
square miles. In the three days' battle in the 
west, tiro ({errnans made a territorial gain of TOO 
square ^i^iles.” 

Fro-German jniper's in neutral eoiintri<‘s did 
not underestimati* tlu’ C<*rman ('ffort, as the 
following quotations sliow : 

The morning edition of the ITagne Nientrc 
Courant of March 21 said : 

'Pho po)-itioa of tlic Mii^li-th froops on lh<’ Roctor of 
front from 8t. Qacafin, wlicro they nro rotn*a(iii^ in 
good order over the devastated territory, op|M*ars (o fm 
extremely grave. . . . 'I’ho latest reports from tlie ^Ve'^teI•a 
front intist bo u miirhty blow in Pin.<’n(<i count l ies to 
the confideneo in the imsliakeableness of the Hntento 
front. Tlie moral 'iiipport which gnws out of the 
successes hitherto achieveii hy the Geriuaiis should uot 
bo undorostiinatcd, and it may exereisf an iiictdculablo 
inrtuonce in the further course of events. 

Tlie military correspondent of the Baslcr 
l^^ational Zeitung (March 23) wrote ; 

Unlefis appearances are deceptive, a deoition is at 
hand. It may be a terrible oiw. and may eontain great 
dangers for neutral neighbours also ; and yet it eoiues as 
a relief to a world weary of wnr ; things are progresKing. 
Not in the distant East with its enormous space*;, not 
on the mountain front with its obstacle. j, not lietwcon 
split up forces in undecisive side-show.s of the theHtn>s 
of war. No ; in tho open territory of the strongest 
members of the Entente, on the Continent Ix’tween 
Paris and the Rhine, the massed forces of both enemy 
armies are pivparing for a gigantic struggle. We do 
not wish or expect as a result of it (ho decision of tlio 
question “ to bo or not to be ’* of either of them. 

A leading article in AftotMadet, a Sv^edish 
paper, discussed the question whether the end 
of the war was approaching : 

The first English report showed suflicicntly clearly the 
fear which filled the English Army Oommand and 

Parliament It also seems certain lliat the Entente 

politicians mere completely out in their calculations 
with regard to the stj^ngth and ainvs of the German 
attack. Perhaps we may already venture to mnke a 


gue?*.s at tlio future: - It does not soom too improbable 
that lliiu)>'iiburg will jH-rhaps five England from all 
need of tonnage. If a fleeisiou is n-M«'lu‘d on the Wevt 
front duiing th<‘ lu-xt tew wcek'<, then the war will 
certainly Iv at an eiul, and it is our duty to see to it 
that Swedish tonimgu doe.s uot fall into wrofig hands, 
in the last few moments of (be war whieli are lost for 
the Eiitenle. • 

Tho (Ionium Groat Hcadquartors’ report of 
Marcdi 20 , doaliiig with the fighting up to iho 
24th. .slat 01 1 : — 

“The (’rowii Priiioo llupprocht of Bavaria 
has, with tlio armios of Giuiorals Otto voii Below 
and von dor .Marwitz, again ilt'fiuilcd t ho 
onemy intho (romi'iidcms .stniggb> noarBapaumo. 
Gonoral Kiihiu* broko through Iho strong 
positions of Iho t'liomy to tlu> north-oast of 
Ba|>aumr in bittor fighting; tho troop.s of 
Gonoral Giiinorl and (huuMal Staabs, coming 
from ilu' oast and south fast, drovo tho enemy 
liaok via Vpros and Sailly. 'Flio stubborn 
oiKMiiy resist ano(‘, which had boon nunforood 
with Froiuh forces, was broki'ii in viohuit 
hat tics. Freshly l)rought-up froo|)s aiul 
luimoroiis tanks fhrrw thomsidvos against our 
adxanoing troops along tho roaits loading 
from Bapaumo t«) Gambrai and Poroniu*. 'Fhoy 
could not bring about a ilooision in favour of 
the enemy. In the 4‘voning, dofoatod, they 
streamed luiek again in a w«*sterly direction. 

“J)uring thi‘ course of a night liattle, 
Bapaumo hdl into the hands of the vietius. 
Hot fighting deveIo[)('d for the possession of 
(’onibl(‘S and the lu iglits situated to the west. 
Tlie enemy was defeated. English (*avalry 
attacks broko down. aro now standing 

to tbo north of the Somme, in tlie middle of 
tlie former Somme battlefield. 

“Tho German Grown Frinei», with the army 
of (dcneral xon llutiiT, lias forced a pa.s.sago 
across the Sommo below Ham. His victorious 
troops have, in bitter fighting, mounted to tho 
west of tho Somme. Violent count<‘r-at tacks 
by P^iiglLsh infantry ami cavalry broke down 
with sanguinary losses. Tho town of Ncsb' 
was taken by stoi ni this evening. 

“Between tlic Somme and tlio Oise the 
troops wliitdi peiudratiMl across the Giozat 
canal liave, late in tho evening of the ^ 3rd, 
taken hy storm the strongly -fortifieM I and 
stubbornly-defend(*il positioiLS on the western 
bank of the canal. In hot fighting the English, 
French and Americans were thrown back 
through the pathless wooded country via Lii 
Ncuville and Villoquier-Aumont. Tho atiatjk 
continued yesterday. French infantry and 
cavalry divisions, which were brought forward 
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for couutor-thriiat, wero thrown back with 
sanguinary losses. In restit^ss pursuit, Ooneral 
von Contd and General von Gayl pressed after 
the retreating enemy. Guiscard and Chauny 
were captured in the evening. We bottdmrded 
the fortress of Paris witli long-range giuia. 

“ TlKi entmiy casualties are unusually lieavy. 
Tla* trenuMidous booty which fell into our 



GENERAL GRONERT. 

Commanded a German Army in the Cambrai 
offensive. 

hands since the 21st cannot yet be estimated. 
More than 45,000 prisoners have been ascer- 
tained. many mon^ than 000 gims, thousands 
of machine-guns, tremendous cpiantiti(?s of 
munitions and implements, great stones of 
supplies and pieces of clot hing. 

“ At Verdun and in Lorraine the artillery 
ducjls cont inu(\ 

“ From the other theatres of war there is 
nothing to report.” 

The Gerniiin Great Headquarters re])ort on 
the 20tli was as follows : 

‘‘ In eontiniiation of tlu^ gi eat battle in Frane(» 
our troops yesterday achujved fresh siicces.ses. 
English divisi(3ns brought up from Klamh^rs 
and Italy with the French threw themselves 
against our troops in desperate attacks. They 
were defeated. The armies of General Otto 
von?^elow and General von der Marwitz liavo 
finally liuiintained themselves in Ervillei’s 
after a hot and fliuitiiating battle, and in their 
advance against Achiet-lo-Grand, capturcMl 
the villages of Ilihucourt, Biofvillers, and 
Grevi Hers. They eaptnrod Irles and Miraiimont 
and have crossed the Ancre. English troops 
freshly U"onght forward attacked violently 
oil a wide front from the direction of Albert. 


'Fhe enemy was driven back after a hitter 
struggle. 

We hav e ci’ossed the Bapaiime-Alljert road, 
near Courceletto and Pozieres. To the south 
of Peionn(\ General von Kofacker lias forced 
a passages across tlie Somme, and has taken by 
storm the height of Maisonnette, wliieh was so 
hotly contested in the Somme battle of 1910, 
as well as the villages of Biaches and Barleu.\. 
Strong enemy counter-attacks vion^ thems(‘lves 
out* before our lines. 

“ Tlie army of General von Hutier, tiftcr 
hard lighting, drove the enemy back iu'hi' 
March(‘lepot and Hatteueourt across the 
Peroime-Hoyt^ railway. The teiiaciously- 
defondod Etalon was wrestetl from the French 
and Knglish. 

“ French divisions brought up from Noyon 
wen* defeated at Freniches and B^theuooin't. 
Bussy was captured. 

” We arc on the heights to tlie nort h of 
N<»yon. 

“ Our signal service has taken a piomirient 
share in the successes which we have achieved* 
Labouring untiringly they rendered possible 
the cooperation between thii units lighting 
next to one another, and gave the leaders tlie 
assurance of being able to guide the battle into 
the desired eliannels. 

“ Railway troo})s, which first carrii'd out the 
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Commanded a German Army in the Cambrai 
offensive. 

tremendous advance, from the liegi lining of the 
lighting without any friction, and w^ho are now 
coping with the traffic behind the front, are 
working ceaselessly on the reconstruction of 
the destroyed railw'ays. 
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“ Since the boginiiiiig of the battle enemy 
aeroplanes ami six captive balloons have been 
brought down. 

“ The booty in guns has increased to !Mi;h 
Over 100 tanks arc lying in the ca|)tiiivd 
positions. 

“On the rest of the AVesteru front tlu' 
artillery battles continued, increasing on the 
Lorraine front to great strengt li. VVo continue<l 
the bombardinont of tl)e fortress of Pai is. 

“From the otlua* theatres of war tlierc is 
nothing new to report. 

First Quartkhmastkh-Genkrai- von 

Ll nKNiaUtl'K.'* 

But little eonunont is necessary on thesi* 
statements. The official ree<ir<l of events 


able to hold out for al)Out six days, whereas 
aid was urgently m*ed('(l on the second day of 
the struggle. • 

The Groza t (’anal laul been given up, and the 
111 British Army Gori>s was, as wo havi^ sceji, 
in v<Ty weak eonnexion with t)ie rest of the 
Fifth Army, riu* task which fell on the Kivneh 
was to oppose the (Jerman troops coming «»ii in 
very su])(‘rior numhers in this region. A> the 
French troops iinived in their motor-ears and 
lorries they w<‘re thrown into liru' so as to 
form a (roniu'cttMl wlu»lc with the retiring 
British Army. They arrived undtrr disarixan- 
tag(‘oiis cirenn\staiiees, for the situation was 
tltoiight so sei-ioiis that th(‘ troops were piislaMi 
on almost without guns or reserve ammunition, 



[l finch otjicial photo^niph, 
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presents them in a specially German fonn, 
but that must bo expc(;ted. 

I.<ot us now turn to the Kreneh moxements 
made to assist the F'ifth Army. It may liere 
be remarked that, a.s in the Battle of Loos, 
the present operations shoxxed clearly how mueli 
bett^er it is when troops of different nations are 
fighting 8 id (5 by side that they should all be 
under one command. Had this been the ca.se 
at the right flank at the Fifth .Army tfierc can 
be but little doubt that there would liavc be(‘n 
French reserv^cs immediately behind its right 
flank, which might xvcll luue altered tin* 
situation and at any rate would hax^ shrwod 
down the retreat. 

We know that the possibilities of the situation 
had been carefully considered and that step.s 
had been taken to reinforce Sir Hubert Gough, 
if necessary ; but unfortunately the assimiption 
was made that^the British would have bc'cn 


and this did not hel|) thfMu in th(‘ hard tighliug 
m‘ees,sai'y in tin* eiitiral position which had 
arisen. 

At dawrr ou tin* 21th, the (hM’rnans hrrd 
roa<*h(*(l Bus, l.e»holl(‘ and Lt* Mesnil-eii- 
Arr •onaise. and a little lal»*i' on Saillisel, Ban- 
court and t’lery. 'this made it tK'ceMKar'V to 
draw Imek tire I'iglit of the l’hii*d Ar‘my, as the 
Fifth ha<l he<*ri for*eed Iraek heyond th(^ g</neial 
line ; B(*rtineour t had t/heref(H*e t-o Ixr rdran- 
doned. North of this point the situation was 
more favmirable, for although Mor*y was taken 
early in the morning after beiirg scene of 
harrl fightirrg throughout the whole night, still 
tlur troops ther*<* |)raetieally held their old 
positions, tire Guai-ds 3rd and Hist Divisions* 
throwing biw*k a srTies of .stnaig attacks. Tlie 
17th Division repellet I tln^ hostile troops in four 
successive attm’ks east of Barastre and the 47th 

• Major-Oeneral O. I*. T. Koildin:/, (J.U., O.M.tk.D.S.O., 
fommandetl tho (Jiianls. • 
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afc Rocquigny also hold tho groimd till tlie 
afternoon, but when tho Germans forced their 
way round their flank between Rocquigny and 
Le Transloy, they were obliged to fall back. 
To the soutii of this point the enemy poured 
his troops rapiflly through tho gap w’hich had 
been made in our line and cut off a part of the 
South African Brigade of the 9th Division near 
Marrieres Wood, north of Clery. They fought 
with the most gallant bravery until their 
ammunition was exhausted and only about 100 
men remained un^\ound(>d, but the German 
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advance continued. Combles was captured 
and the high ground nc^ar Morval, and they 
pressotl still onw’ard towards I^s Boeufs. This 
continued advance threatened to penetrate 
between the Third and Fifth Armies, and 
there was considerable danger of penetration 
in heavy force. 

The V and IV Corps were therefore 
orderetl to retire to tho line Bazentin-Le Sars- 
(h-ovillers-Ervillors. A supremo effort was 
necessary to save the situation. Fortunately 
the leading trooj)8 of the 35th Division, imder 
Major-General McKay Franks, C.B., were 
arriving at Bray-sur-Somme, and tho miscel- 
laneous troops available in the Albert area, 
including some who had been with the tanks 
and were now armed with Lewis guns, were 
collected together and pushed rapidly forward 
along the north bank of the Somme to support 
the VII Corps, which, it will be remembered, 
fonned the left of the Fifth Army. 

A little later in the day a portion of the 1st 
Cavalry Division reached Montauban. By 


this time the Germans were past Cl^ry, and 
were pressing hard on the 9th and 21st Divisions. 
The combined action of tho new arrivals checked 
the enemy for a time. Two battalions, the 
16th Che.shire Regiment and the 16th Notts 
and Derby Regiment, from the 36th Division, 
by a timely counter-attack helped to hold the 
enemy at bay, and a line w’as now taken up 
from tho Somme at Hem past the Trones Wood 
to J.<onguoval, tlius barring the road to Albert. 

The right and centre of the Third Army 
fell back during the afternoon under very 
difficult circumstances. By night, the V 
Coips, liowevcr, succeeded in reaching a line 
from Bazontin-High Wood-Eaucourt-l’Abbaye, 
Liguy-Thilloy. A few hoiu« later the troops 
of the IV’' ( -orps were in position on a lino west 
of Bapaumc bolweeii La Barque and Ervilleis, 
but the touch between tho various divisions of 
these two corps was by no means as secure as it 
might have been. Tho fighting dining the* 
retreat had been somewhat confused and the 
country was difficult. On the right flanmjodies 
of the German infantry had managed to push in 
across the line by which our troops intended to 
retreat. Here 12 machine-guns of the Machine 
Gun Battalion of the fiSrd Division were of the 
greatest utility in action near Les Bmufs. They 
hekl uf> the enemy’s advance from Morval at a 
most critical time, firing 25,000 rounds into 
the enemy’s advancing masses, and by their 
vigorous action held back tho German advance 
and enabled their Division to reach the position 
assigned to it . 

On March 24 the enemy, who had, as we know, 
arrived at the banks of the Sojnme south of 
Peronne, made several vigorous attempts to 
progress to the western bank. At Pargny he 
successfully crossed and maintained himself qn 
the west bank of the river, thus passing in 
between tho 8th Division, under Major-General 
W. C. G. Heniker, C.B., D.S.O., and tho 20th 
Division, but these two divisions counter- 
attacked and drove back bodies of the enemy 
which had come by St. Christ and B4thencoiirt. 

Tho Germans continued their pressure the 
whole day long against the general line of tho 
river and also in a westerly and south-westerly 
directioii from Ham, to which our troops offered 
a determined resistance. Opposite Ham 
a successful counter-attack by tho l/6th 
(Pioneering) Batt&lion Duke of Cornwall's 
Light Infantry, which formed part of the Gist 
Division, vigorously delayed their advance. 

In the evening, although the line of the river 
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north of Epenancourt was still held by tho 
British, the gap made at Pargiiy had been 
widened and the enemy had reaehp(i IVIorchain, 
thus forcing the 20th Division, the left flank 
of which was now fully exposed and wliich had 
used up all available troops in a series of well- 
directed counter-attacks, to retreat during the 
afternoon to the line of the Lil>erniont Canal. 
The troops on the right of the 20th Division 
had already been pressed back to the sunie line. 
Between the Somme and the Oise, the enemy, 
\inder cover of a thick fog, had pressed \’igor- 
ously forward in the early morning. It will 
be romoinbcred that the troops on the right of 
Jtho Fifth Army w’ero a little farther i*ast than 
those in the centre. The left of the 20th 
Division was south of Morchaiii, the right ik ar 
Eaucourt, while the Ihith Division was at 
(.\igny, these two divisions thus holding the 
line of the Sornrne at the elbow wlierc^ it began 
to turn eastward, before winding north-east 
towards St. Quentin. Tho pr(‘ssuro of tho 
tmerny on the right flank, con ibin(‘d with that on 
their iftt flank, compelled these troops to fall 
back, and they did so, first to Villeselve and 
subsequently to (Tiiiscard, the 20th Division thus 
beraling back to get touch with the re? nainder 
of its battalions on the Libennont (.-anal 
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The retreat was con<fuctefl under ciroiin?- 
stances of great tlirtunUty. The Germans 
pressed liard on their tracks. Among mmiy 
galLint incidents of the movement was a 
brilliant cimrge of a British squadron l>elonging 
to the 0th Cavaliy Brigade, JJrd Cavalry 
Division, which hiii-st through the a<lvancing 
German ir?fantry, sabn'iiig a large numlx'r of 
men and capturing over a huudt'tHi prisoners. 

Tt w'?is iiidis'd a time at which well -led 
eavali'y could do great ser\ iee, and many units 
of both the 2iid and ,*lrd (*avalry Divisions 
(the latter Isung und(*r the eominand of Mivjor- 
(Jeneral A. K. \V. Marnunid, D.S.O.) by timely 
charges greatly rt'Iax(»d the pjessuw which th<i 
enemy was ))utting on our uicii. So excrdhmt 
was the service of t lie uiounted men seen to ho 
that even w'hile flu* battle was in progress 
arraiigt'iuents w<*ri* nun It' to furnish a regini(*nt 
of Veoinanry Ca^•aIry. \> hi(‘li had recent ly been 
dismount ('(I, with horst^s. 'I’he experiment wjis 
a su<*eessful one, an<l the men on their newly 
|)rovid(Ml lioi*scs fotight most galhiritly, tiinl it 
may eer(?iinly he s*iid tliat tlie acdioii of tho 
British cavalry on this (xrasioii stopped tho 
Germans from ]>e!iot rating through our weakly 
h<*ld infantry lino. 'I’lu' 4*oijntrv was favourable 
for the action of small cavalry units, for it was 
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broken and wooded bift with fairly good going, 
and this permitted t he element of surprises 
wliich is of groat advantajj^^ in such tactieal 
action. 

On March 23, as we have seen, the British on 
tlH» right of the Fifth Army wore being liardly 
<lealt with, but fortunately the J’rench were 
now coming up in considerable numbers, for 
(Jeneral Humb(Tt’s troops and otla^rs \\vn' 
beginning to arrive. Oeneral Humbert com- 
manded the Tliird French Army which was 
al)out Clermont when the attack began. Clei - 
niont is about 30 mibw south of Montdidier. 
But even with this accession of force the unite<l 
strengtli was insulheient to withstand th(» 
onslaughts of the far suj)erior ( Jt^rman numbers, 
aiifl during the night the Iroops at this pari 
of the lino inim(*diately north of the Oise wcm o 
withdrawn to the ridge abovi* Or^pigny, when(*(‘ 
they were connected on the left with th(* 20(li 
Division at (luiseard aial on the Libermont 
('anal. 

General Humlx'rt had b(‘t*n informed that 
“ Supposition A ” was to be carried out. 'This 
was the direct support of the right wing of th<' 
British. But on th(‘ 23rd I here was no stamling 
on the original line, for the British right had 


already been forced back beyond the point 
ati which it was hoped the united forces 
might have hold, and it had been necessary 
to send in the French troops as they 
came uj) wherever they were most required 
to fill up gaps. The 125th Division under 
General Diebold, of the Sixth Army, hod, as 
we have seen, supported (iircctly the 58th 
Division, and had been compelled to fall back 
with it. 

On the 23rd the first of General Pell6’8 
divisions began to arrive in their automobile 
conveyancers.* The first to turn up was 
th(r 9th (^lirussiers, acting on foot, and it was 
piish(Hi into the fight most oyj])ortunely. For 
rusliing against the CirrmaTis liolding the‘ 
wt‘stcrn edge of the Frieres Wood they made 
the eiu‘my hesitate', though they lost htmvily 
themselves. The 9fh French Division, under 
General Gnrnelin, was sent into the fight more 
to the north, and joined on to the right of the 
British near Golancourt, thus threatefiing the 
flank of any German force moving against the 
British right. The line this division hrfd was 
nc'arly in miles long, extending from Flavy do 
Meldeux to Ollezy, and was, of course, too long 

* (itMUM'ftl Tollo (‘OiiiinandiMl the .^th Krciich (jorps 
vhich wns purl ot‘ (.•enurul Kuiuh 'i't’s anny. 
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for such a force, oven aiiled, as it was, by some 
British troops. Hut fortunately tho 10th 
Division followed on tho heels of the 9th, and 
(lenoral PelK^, who liad come up before this 
portion of tho corps wliirh he commanded, 
orilored it up on the left of his troops to the line 
Freniches-Bethoncourt. Tliis support tissisted 
not only his own 9th Division, but also those 
of the HI. (yorps falling back to the south of 
Dolancoiirt. Tliese fresh troops helped their 
British Ci)innules of the III. Corps to stt*m 
the German torrent. The manner of their 
introduction into the fight had not conduced to 
an orderly line of battle, but; the ])rinciple fol- 
lowed had been the right ont>— viz., to thrust 
» them in whorevi'r required —and had proved of 
valuable assistance. In the evening, when 
there appi'ars to have betMi a little 
lull in the lighting, th^neral Belle ((»ok steps 
to ic'giilarize the i)ositioFi of Jiis . thnM* 
divisions. 

In accordance with the arrungenieni come 
to between Field -Marshal Ifaig and General 
Wtai^, tiu* III. Army Corps, which had Ix come 
more or less separated from the W ill, on its 
left, was put und('r the command of Generai-I 
Humbert, to which IN'IhVs corps belonged, from 
mid-day on 1 liis date. It was decided on Manth 
2‘1 tliat the Fn'ucli should lakt' over the grouiul 
south of PeroniK^ hitherto held by the Fiftli 
Army as rapidly as their concentration of troops 
would permit, thus forming together a. strong 
Freneh force on tlu^ south'*ni side of the Oise. 
General 1 1 ninbert 's eominaiul area now exteiwled 
from Barisis to a. line running from the north 
of the Gruzat Canal to the nort h-east, to the 
south- west by ( )ll(*zy •( lolanet )urt-Freuiehes- 
Avricourt and Bi*anv raiguies. The 125th Divi- 
.sion (from the French Sixth Army), as wi‘ll as 
tho 5th Fn^rich (A)r|)s, were phwu'd at his 
ilisposition, and tlies-o with tho Knglish troops 
on the spot formcfl a respectable sized force 
wljtich was <‘onstaritly being augm(aite<i by tho 
rapidly coining up French reinforcements. 
Fhe 22nd and 62nd French Divisions and 
the 2nd Cavalry Division fairly held their 
own. 

It was indeed full time f(^r further reinforce- 
ments and for putting tho corps on the right 
of the Fifth Army under the same (fbinmand 
as the Allied who had come to their assistanct? 
as it was acting in the same area with a much 
larger French force. It was a forerunner of 
the big change and improvement which took 
place a few days later. It emphasized once 


mort» the necessity fo^ unity of command* 
For it must Im^ mimittod that if the Fifth 
Army had had behind it reinforeenients ready 
at any moment to support it, instead of having 
to wait nt’arly Ihrei' days, the battle on the 
British right wing might have bomc a very 
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MRlD-MAKSHAh SIR DOUGLAS HAIG 

MEHTS M. CLBMENGEAU AT THE 
FRONT IN FRANCE. 

diff<»rent complexion. TTowever, the arriinge- 
inent had now heen inmle, and henceforward 
on o\ii rigid there fought a mixed ff)rce of the 
two nations under on»* single and able eom- 
mimder. 

Gentaal TTumhiad was a man of the physical 
class best di^scribeil as dapper, endowed with 
a great energy and decision of character. He 
hiul seen a good deal of active- service in I oiikin, 
Mailagascar and Morocco. (Commencing the 
war at the head of the Moroeeun Di^sion, he 
hiwi successively passetl to the leadershij) of an 
Army Corps, then to that of the 1'hird French 
.Army. 

The time at which he took the leadership 
of what must now be described as the Anglo- 
French Command on the right of tlwj British 
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Fifth Army was indocKl a difficult one. The 
XVIII Corps had fallen back somewhat to 
the north to keep in touch with the XIX 
Corps and the VII Corps to its north, and thus 
offered a breach in our line and a favoiurable 
opportunity for the Germans to push in between 
the British rig^it and the French left. For the 
movement of the III British Corps left o{)on 
the northern side of the Oise to the Germans. 
Noyon, an important crossing of the Oise, had 
to be protected, and the only troops available 
on the 23rd were the widely extended 9th and 
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Commanded the French Third Army. 

10th French Divisions, which held the ground 
in front of the Caumont-Noyon range of small 
wooded heights. The 125th Division was still 
in front of Tergnier 

But other reinforcements were coming up, 
the 2nd Cavalry Division, under General liobil- 
lot, being the first, ft was sent forward to the 
ground between Guiscard and Nesle with the 
02nd Division, under General Margot, and the 
22nd, under General Capdeporit. On the even- 
ing of March 23 the 22nd had scarcely come up 
to Roiglifio, on the road from Royo to Noyon, 
about two miles from the former, when it was 
at once sent forward towards Hombleux and 
Rouy-le*Petit, on the west of Ham. The 
62nd Ij^vision, after leaving its cars at 
Erchen, between Roye and Ham, marched at 
once towards Hombleux and Esmory-Hallon, 
on the left of the 10th Division. On, the left 
of the 62nd was the 22nd Division. The 2nd 
Cavalry Corps had, as we know, been sent on 
towards the ground betwewi Gniscard and 
Nosle, and its commander now took command 


of tliis group of divisions as well as his own. 
The left of his horsemen, with part of the 22nd 
Division, was feeling for the right of the Fifth 
Army, so os to keep in contact with it. 

The night of March 24-25 was one of almost 
continuous fighting, especially about Sapigniesr 
and Behagnies, at which points the Germans 
made vigorous attempts to break through the 
line. This was part of the endeavour to foiw 
their way on towards Bapaume and beyond 
towards H5buterne and Albert. Early on 
the 25th a determined attack was made on 
our line between Favreuil and Ervillors, but 
here the 42nd Division, under the command of 
Major-General A. Solly-Mood, C.M.G., D.S.O.^ 
drove the Germans back out of Sapignies, into 
wliich they had penetrated. To the south of 
the 42nd Division was the 2nd Division at 
Thilloy and Ligny. Attacked with great vigour,, 
it still held its ground and drove off the Goi*man 
assault and, generally, it may be said that the 
line from Favreuil downwards was held till the 
middle of the day, when fresh attacks were 
made in great force which were succesa^til in 
piishing through the right of the IV Corps, 
with which the div^isions of the V Corps were 
not in immediate touch. Gr6villers was reached 
and, to the north of it, Bihucourt, thus forcing 
a break in our line at this area, although to 
the north at Ervillers our position was not 
materially injured. Indeed, the village itself 
was held all day by the l-lOHi Battalion Man- 
chester Regiment, belonging to the 42nd 
Division, wliioh beat off no less than eight 
detennined attacks. 

On the north bank of the Somme, about 
Hem and Trones Wood, the repeated attacks 
of the Germans were all repulsed, and in many 
cases followed up by counter-attacks, which 
succeeded in taking many prisoners. There is 
no doubt that in this portion of the field the 
enemy suffered very severely, and although 
the left flank of our troops here was quite 
without support, still they managed to hold 
their own all through the day. 

But the gap‘ between the IV and V Corps was 
destined to become wider. The troops about 
Montauban and Gr4villers, a distance of some 
six-and-a-hall miles, had been unable to get 
in complete touch with one another in the 
position to which they had retreated on tlie 
previous day, and the /situation was therefore 
a precarious one of a number of units not iorm- 
a continuous line under one united coi^trd. 
The fighting was severe all through the mofning 
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and afternoon of the 25th, and tlie 63rd Division 
(under Major-Oenera! C. E. Lawrie, C.H.,D.S.O.) 
which was particularly strongly attacked, 
repulsed all the enemy’s attempts. The want 
of continuity, however, weakened the British 
resistance, and the divisions coininenced to fall 
back individually towards the Anero, wliich 
added to the gap already existing between the 
IV and V Corps. In the afternoon, the 
(leiTaans made further progress and captured 
Courcelettes, and then moved forward through 
the gap in the direction of Pys ainl fries. 

This movement practically turned the flank of 
the IV Corps and compelled the 1’hird Army 
to draw back its centres to the line of the Ancre, 
which river had already been crossed by our 
troops near Beaucourt. Every endeavoui- was 
made to establish a strong line on the river, 
but nevertheless liostile patrols leached the 
right bank north of Miraumont aiul continued 
to push in between the IV and V Corps in the 
direction of Puisieux-au-Motit and Serns Idle 
IV Corps therefore continued to retire during 
the nifht and tho early morning of the 251 h 
to the line Bucquoy-Ablainzeville in touch vvith 
the VI Corps about Boyelles. The divisions of 
the Fifth Army north of the Somme were on 
this date.placecl under the command of Sir 


Julian Byng. On tlio® right the remaining 
divisions of the Thin! Army were withdrawn 
to the line Bray -|tir-Sommo - Albert, wdieneo 
their line ran back along the right bank of tlie 
Ancre to the iuighbourhoo<l of Beaumont 
Hamel. 

At this time, although the gap about Sorro 
was serious, still on the whole the Third Army 
was able to hohl off the Cermans. They no 
longer eame on with tlu' same vigour, and wero 
in all probability licginning to feel the effects 
of the continued offensive which they had 
undertaktm since ilie 21st. Moreover, the. 
fighting was now taking placi* on the oM 8ommo 
battlefield, which bad been completely mined 
liy shell dire, and afterwards dt^vastuted when 
Hindeiiburg b(‘gan bis ridriMit in the early part 
of 1917. Al.so at this lime we were getting 
considerable r(‘inforc»*ments, and it seemed 
|)robabl(' that the liia^ of the iViiere eoidd he 
held and the eiuMuy’s advance north of tho 
Somme stot>p‘‘d. On the south side of this 
river the position was still one to cause anxiety. 
VV<^ had l>een foiH^al back a c.onsideiabh’t dis- 
tance, and although the Kreiudi w('re coming 
up anti thtdr numbers iiicrcnsing steadily, tho 
issue was by no means cl<‘ar, esp M'ially as tho 
ativance of tht" entany on lht‘ m)rlh sidt* of the 
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Somriio threatened flie left flank of all the 
troops south of it. We had no further British 
troops available to suppor1»this portion of the 
line, and it followed that the French must now 
bo looked to to maintain the line of battles on 
the British ri^ht flank. As this made P<5>tain’s 
troops the main force in this ]mrt of the field, 
it was plainly reasonabk? to put the com- 
paratively sniill number of our troops under 
Fren e h coi nn uind . 

On this date, therefore, the French took 
over the direction of the battle to the south of 


capture of Guiscard, rendered the situation of 
the Allied troops at thi-j part of the field a very 
dangerous one, and the position of the French 
and British artillery north of the Oise C^anal 
was dangerously threatened. It was therefoie 
deemed ext^edient to withdraw both the 
Fi*ench and British batteries to the south of 
the Oise, and they were taken across at the 
bridge of Appily, covered by French troops 
aided by the dismounted men of the Canadian 
Cavalry Brigade. Further fighting ensued, but 
the eiKMuy was for a time checked, largely by 
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the Somme and the general direction of the 
British forces employed there was given to the 
French Commander. It was hoped that within 
a shc^t time the latter would r(x;eive such 
reiiiforcemunts as would enable him to stop any 
fiirth(;r German advance. 

During the previous night the enemy had 
captured Guiscard and developed attacks in 
groat strength on the position held by the 
French and British on the Caumont-Noyon 
liidgc. The advance of the enemy along the 
noithorn side of the Oise, combined with the 


the action of the French annoured cars, wliich 
wrought great havoc on the German infantry, 
and, late in the afternoon, troops of the British 
I8th Division re-took the villagt* of Babamf 
in a brilliant charge and captured 150 prisoners. 
But tlie Germans still continued to progress 
south and west of Guiscard, and by night 
captured Noyon. . This compromised the 
position of both the French and British troops 
to the east of this town, and they fell back to 
the south bank of the Oise duriiig th^ night. 
This movement was successlally accomplished. 
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Ati the French were now coming up in gioafer 
numbei*s, the troops of the British III Corps 
were gradually withdrawn in the following 
days and sent north to rejoin the Fifth Army. 

Meanwhile on the northerly portioi\ of the 
Fifth Army hard fighting had been going on 
from an early hour. The advance at Lieourt 
and to the south of it widened the gaps which 
already existed between the XVIII and XIX 
Corps. The enemy also captured Nosh^ and 
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both French and British troops were com- 
pelled to retreat to the high ground about Herli 
to the south of the Ingon river. More to the* 
north the XIX (>>rps was pushed back in the 
direction of Cliaulnes. To the south of Ncsl<* 
thd Germans cro88e<.l the Libermont (Vuial 
and Marchelepot was set on fire. Our trofifis, 
however, still held the lim* of tlic canal cast 
of VillorS'Carbonnel and Baileux, but the 
threatening advance? of the Germans from the 
direction of Peronne along the right bank of 
the Somme rendered this position untenable 
To have remained in it would have been to 
have risked a severe defeat. The British liiu' 
was therefore withdrawn during the evening t<j 
a new position, Hattencourt-FstrtWs-Frist^ the 
movement in the neighbourhood of Biaclu's 
being covered by a counter -attack delivered 
by the 39th Division. 

In the gap between the XVIII a|id XIX 
Corps west of Nesle the Gennans had binm 
advancing ami had reached Liancourt Wocxl 
when the filst Brigade of the 20th Divi- 
sion, which had been in connexion with the 
36th Division more to the south, fortunately 
arrived in ’buses. Although reduced to only 


450 rifles in the severe •fighting which it had 
just come through, it put a stop to further 
Gorman progress ^nd made it possible for the 
remainder of the 2(lth Division to witlnlraw 
without liindrauee through Hoy© on the 
morning of the next day. 

Wo have soon the aid that had^)w?n renderetl 
by the arrival of the J2r)th Division of the 
French Sixth Army and Pella’s Divisions 
(9th and 10th) with the 1st Cavalry Cort)s, the 
first-named on Mareh 22, the others on the 
following day. On tl»e> 24th further Froneh 
reinforceim'tits came up. 'Pin* first of th<\se was 
the 35th Division. 

General Humbei t issued t he following orders. 
General l\41e with the 5th Division was to stop 
the (jlerman ad\'anee no matter w’hat might bo 
the condition of lus troops (the 10th and 9th 
Divisions). On (heir left the 1st (Cavalry 
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Division was to keep the road from Ham to 
Noyon at all e(»sts, holding the sk»pes of the 
('auinont-Nj)yon hills from ('risolles to the 
Bois df^ la Cave. The 35th Division, vAiieh had 
just come up, was to lake up a liAe from Abbe- 
court on the Oise to Caillouel. It was h<>piM| 
that these two bodies, with the 9tli and Kith 
Divisions in Ixitween them, would servo to stem 
the tide of the German advance. But uiifortu- 
naU‘ly th(j enemy had been able to }M?netrat4i 
l>ctwecn the 9fh and 1st Cnvalrj^ Divisions and 
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had won a footing in the Bois d© la Cave. The 
9th Division lost Quosmy and was obliged to 
retreat to its left toward Nojon, while the latter 
was thrust back to the Hill of Grand Ru. The 
10th Division had been on the left of the 9th 
at the Bois do THOpital (a little to the east of 
Liborinont). ‘Here it was attacked by a large 
force of the enemy and obliged to retreat to the 
line Fr6toy -Rinibercourton theHaTU-No3"on road 
whore it met the remnant, ^ of the 9th Division, 
which had been even more se/eroly handled. 

Furtl'.er troops were urgently needed and 
fortimately were at hand, for the 1st Division 
under General Gr^goire, arrived. The latter 
united with his men what was loft of the 
British 1 8th Division, which, it will be remem- 
bered, formed part of t he British III Covpa and 
had retreated dow^n the right bank of the Oise 
when forced back from the Oozat Canal, and 
took up a position on the Bchericourt spur to 
stop the enemy movement on Noyon frcun the 
direction of Chauny. On the northern flank of 
Ibis force the 10th and 9th Divisions were able 
to show a good countenance to the enemy on 
the west of Crisolles, and, in the centre, the 
1st Cavalry Division clung obstinately to the 
neck of Grand Hu. 

On the right front of Brecard was the 125th 


Division, which had been fighting since the 
22nd, and with it was the 55th Division. 
Heavily attacked, these yielded ground and, 
to ensure their retreat, commenced to pass to 
the south bank of the Oise at Appily, carrying 
with thorn the 9th Cuirassiers from BaboDuf, 
which was the right flank regiment of the 
Ist Cavalry Division. This formed another gap 
in the Allied line but, fortunately, it was soon 
closed by a counter-attack of the British which 
retook this important point, as already 
described. 

But on the left the battle did not go so welh 
The 10th Division was obliged to faU back on 
Bu.s.sy and Carnpagno (on the Libermont 
Canal north of Noyon) and thus lost con- 
tact with the ()2nd Division, which formed 
the riglit of General Robillot’s detachment, the 
1st (.'avalry Division, the 22nd and 62iid 
Infantry Divisions. The Germans, pushing 
throijgh the gap thus made, took Beaurains, 
Sormaize and Catigny, all on the western side 
of the canal. From this position they could act 
against the western side of Noyon and,lbizing 
the passages there, would cut off the Allied 
troops about Bchericourt. But succour was at 
hand, for the 35th Division was arriving, and 
the 144th, wdiich w'as the leading regiment. 
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fiont its three battalions against the three lost 
villages and, after some severe fighting, retook 
them. There was, however, still a gap between 
Heaurains and Genvry which gave direct accc'ss 
to the rear side of Noyon, and through it came 
« powerful force of the enemy which carried the 
little town. 

This rendered it useless to continue the struggle 
to the east of the town. General P(dl6 therefore, 
while ordering the resistance in front of Noyon 
nnd by B6h6ricourt to be continued for a 
time, ordered the troops available to take up a 
line from Mont Ronaud over Mont Porqu6rieourt 
and a little farther beyond. Noyon itself wfis 
evacuated and the whole of the troops, covered 
by reai’guards, took up their new position 
barring the rood toMonldidier. TheOthDivision, 
wliich had been thrust back from Quosmy, fell 
back under the protection of the 57th Infantry, 
which took post at Porqu6ricourt, and, when 
the rest of the division had crossed the Oise, 
gradually retired, fighting a strenuous rearguard 
action in the northern outskirts of Noyop. In 
the meantime General Br^ard's — ^the 1st Cavalry 
— ^Division, greatly reduced in numbers, and 
with the 18th British Division in a similar 
•condition^ crossed the Oise at VaresiUMt ‘ tiie 
Ist Regiment of Cavalry acting as a rearguaid. 
‘The river passed, the bridge was blown up. 


The French V (/orpK was now in position frrjiu 
Hempigny, on the south, through Mont Renaud 
and the Mont dc Ponjiicricourt, ihiis throat ciung 
the dobouch(‘s from Noyon and barring the road 
to Paris and, so far as its right was concerned, 
wivs solidly placed. 

Rut the left of (h‘noral iruinbort’s Army Was 
in a very difforent position. Karly in the day 
it bad be(*n in position from Koyo to Guiscard. 
As we know, the British .Army had becai eorn- 
pelled to fall hack, and although tho Third Army 
had fairly held its own, tln^ F'ifth had been 
unable to do so. Tho movements of t he Fi’cnch 
had been originally designed to snppoit the 
Britisli ; they had now to roj)laee them (entirely 
south of the Somrno. Moreover, as tho Froncli 
reinforcements arrived it was found more and 
mon? necessary to deploy thorn on a position 
farther back than hiwl originally boon intondod. 

All this had considorably affected the* position 
on tlie right wing, where tho Gormans had 
succooded in passing tlie Sommo at 4Kvoral 
points. Humbert determinod to use General 
Robillot, with his cavalry division and the 
22nd and 62nd Infantry Divisions, to atop the 
German progress by taking tho place of the 
British between the Frwiches-Esmery-Hallon 
road and the line Moyenoourt-Buverchy. Tho 
German advance from B^henoouii had made 
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a gap ill the Britisli line between Potte and 
Mesnil-St. Nicasse to the north of Nosle. The 
22nd Regiment waa sent fo^ard towards Nesle, 
whilo the 2nd Cuirassiers, from the cavalry 
division, went forward at a smart pace to the 
east of Chaplnes to fill in some measure the 
vacant space between the 1 8th and 19th 
British Divisions. The fresh troops coming into 
the combat brought the German movement to 
a standstill for a time. 

Important help now came up to aid the 
French infantry. (Jencral P(^tain had appre- 


south of the Somme and the continual accession 
of the French numbers, facilitated a change iji 
the arrangements of the fighting front already 
arranged between the allied leaders. Tho 
French on the 25th definitely took, as has been 
seen, over the defence south of the Somme, while 
the British JII Corps, as it was replaced by 
French units, was gradually withdrawn and 
brought up north to rejoin the Fifth Army. 
Henceforth the operations may be divided into 
two parts, those conducted by the British, 
aufl tho He conducted by th'^ F» ench. The 



[Official photograph, 

A TRENCH HELD JOINTLY BY FRENCH AND BRITISH TROOPS. 


ciated the urgency of the situation and, accord- 
ingly. he sent uj) e\'cry aeroplane availablt^ 
to attack the advancing Germans. The number, 
the dash and skill of the aviators, were fully 
equal to the occasion. Flying low, a rain of 
machine b\illets, a hunicane of bombs, was 
showered on the foe with great effect. On the 
fightfng line, on the columns coming up behind 
it, the destruction fell, |)aralysing the movement 
anil preventing further progress. 

Fighting went on through the night of the 
24th-25th, through the fog which again 
covered the earth, the Germans trying to 
prt'ss their advantage, tho French and British 
to stop them The retirement of the latter 


necessity for the change becomes evident 
from what now follows in this description. 

Soutli of the Somme on the 25th the position 
\vas a dangerous one. The British troops there 
were worn out with their continuous fighting 
since Mai*ch 21. Behind them were no reserves, 
while the Ft'ench had not yet had their full 
strength available to support them. A con- 
ferente with various Commanding Officers was 
held at the Headquarters of the Fifth Army, 
and it was determined to sweep together every 
available inaii from every available source to 
make a force capable of affording some support 
to the front line. General Granti the Chief 
Bngineer of the Fifth Arjny, got together a 




miscelluneouH force, including .sfra^glcrs, small court. ’Phcsc attai^ks com)M‘ll(Hl our divisions 

details ^ the Staff of Schools, Army '^IVoups to fall l)at k Isdon* them tt> <hc lino alcove- 

(Companies, Tumiclling Companies, Field Survey mentioned, vi/... Le Qn4‘snoy-Kosieris*I*royaTt, 

Companies, Canadian ami Ameiienn Engineers, The retreat >Na8 earricMl out slowly. 'I'he line 
and th(*se were placed on th(* lines of the (»ld was reaelxM I and held, and during the afternoon 

.Amit^ns defences between irainel -Man ‘cleave • and (n-ening numerous <*oufil<‘r-attacks w^ao 

Meziercs. 1’hen, as (icneral Crant was supposes I 
to l)(* diffic\ilt to spare from his work as Chief 
Kngim*er, the command was tuktai frt>m liim 
and given to Geneyil Carey. 

Tlie position then on the northern pai*t of the 
Fifth Army, with its thin line and poor supports, 
was such that Sir TIubert (jough did not think 
it wise to att(3rnpt to hold tho Hattencourt- 
Friso position, on whicdi it liad originally been 
intended to make a stand, but onk'iecl thf» 
divisions if they continued to be attacke<l in 
strength to fall back, offering all tlu? resistaiu'e 
they could, to a line he Quosnoy-Kosiems- 
Proyart. Hero tho left would be in touch with 
the right of tho Third Army at Brayo. 

As was to be expected, on March 26 t he enemy 
again attacked in great strength from Xesle in 
a w’esterly and south-westerly direction. His 
object was plainly first of all to captun? Mont- 
didier. He was perfwtiy well aware that the 
French troops were being brought up from the 
south, and Montdidier was an important 
station whore these troops could detrain. H<3 
also wished to keep up the pressure to split 
apart the British and French Annies. With a bRIGADIER-GENERAL G. G. SANOKMAN 

view to pressing westward, attacks were also CAREY, C.B. 

mode about Hattenoourt in the neighbourhood Comminded the miscelltneout foree collected by 
of St. Quentin-.^niien8 road and at Herb6* General Grant to defend the Amiens lines. 
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AN ADVANCED DRESSING STATION UNDER SHELL-FIRB. 


made against tho advancing (Jonnans, whi(th 
drove them back. As wo have already seen, 
the French troops to tho south-west Of the 
English were forced l)ack beyond Roye towards 
the south-west, thus leaving a gap between tho 
'rhird Army and our Ally’s forces. The Germans 
at once pii.shed forward to penetrate through 
the opening thus made. The only troops 
av'ailal)le t(j .stop it were the 30th and 30th 
Divisions — .part of the P’ifth Army, which 
hafl been withdrawn from the line of battle on 
the previou.s day to take a well-earned rest. 
The need was so great that they were at once 
})rought back to the fighting front and engaged 
in very heavy fighting aboxit And^‘chy and to 
the north of that place. The enemy managed to 
penetrate behind the position of the 30th 
D Vision at the first-named place, which hung on 
with the greatest gallantry until the afternoon 
of March 27, and the.se two divisions were 
largely instrumental in preventing the Germans 
breakii^ completely tlirough between the 
British and* French Annies. 

At Le Quesnoy some 100 men, under the 
command of the Brigade- Major this Brigade, 
Captain E. P. Combe, M.€^, of the Olst Brigade, 
20th Division, which been ti^td off to cover 
the withdrawal of the latteiU kept off the 
pursuing enemy from early morning till night- 


fall. w'hon the few siirvivcrs (11 in number) 
managed to w ithdraw to the British lino. 

On the whole, t he position to the right of our 
line was not so very bad. South of the Somme 
the British and P’ronch forces were in contact 
and tho general line Guerbigny-Rouvroy-en- 
Santerre-Proyart w^as occupied. North of tho 
Somme our troops continued to take up the 
Ancro line wdth very little hindrance from the 
Germans. But between Hamel and Puisieux 
there w’as still a gap betw^cen the V and IV 
Corps through which the Germans sent forw’^ard 
a considerable body of infantry, which suc- 
ceeded in occupying Colincamps with their 
machine-guns. But this movement was quickly 
brought to naught : first of all, two guns of 
the artillery of the 2nd Division gallantly 
galloped into the front and came into action 
against them in the open. The range was 
short, the shooting officiont and the machine 
guns were quickly silenced. 

A little later troops of the New Zealand 
Divisiqp, which was commanded by Major- 
General Sir A. H. Russell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
retookHhe village. At the same time a brigade 
of the 4th Austil^lita Division, Vhioh latter was 
coinmiE|fded by Major-General E. Sinclair- 
Macla^n, C.B., D.S.O., filled, up :the gap 
betwe^ H6butem6-Buoquo)r. 
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It was at this part of our lino that the light 
tanks (known as whippets) were used for the 
first time, and they rendered valuable service. 

The “ Whippet,” officially known as the 
“ Medium ” tank, to distinguish it from the 
heavy tank which had been used in our service 
for over two years, was a far more mobile and 
lighter machine than its predecessor. It was 
armed only with four inaclune-gims, and was 
especially intended to act as an auxiliary to the 
infantry. Its armour permitted the mac^hine 
guns in it to be brought up safely to quite 
close ranges, and so allow a powerful fire to >u* 

•A' 


brought to bear on its target. For it afforded 
complete protection against shrapnel bullets 
and rifle fire and ftom shell splinters, though,, 
of course, a direct hit from a field gtm high- 
explosive shell would put it out of action. It 
would also be penetratetl by the large-boro 
anti-tank rifle employetl by the Germans, 
But these wore so few in nurnljcr that they 
coukl be neglected. The Whippet was far 
more 8{HH»dy than the ordinary tank, so much 
so that many storh's are told of it chasing 
individuals, and generally behaving like a 
whippet ilog aft IT a rab!)it. 
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The ordinary tank, known officially as the 
“ Heavy,” consisted of two classes — ” male ” 
and “ female,” differing onl^in their annament. 
The ” male ” tank was armed with two 6-poundor 
Hotchkiss guns and four machine -gims. 'Pho 
“ female ” ^jad machine-guns oijy, six in 
number."' 

The arrival of the fresh troops, above 
enumerated, stoadi('d this portion of the 
line and all further attempts of the enemy 
to penetrate about Bucquoy and to the 
north were defeaterl. Faither south at llrnye* 



“MALE” TANK. 

sui'-Somme an unfortunate incident occuitchI. 
The line from that iilaee to Albert liad l)eon 
successfully taken on the night of March 20-2(1. 
During t he morning of the 20th at M^udte, 
where the 9th Divisiofi was, the (lermans were 
beaten back, but on the. right of this line at 
Hraye-sur-Somme tlit' local commander regarde<l 
the lino then held as ))eing merely a stag<* c>n the 
line of retrofit to the Ancre, and tluis it was 
t}»at on tile afternoon of the 2Gth the nwwanl 
moN'ement was continued, and was followed up 
by the enemy. The lino of retreat lay over tho 
high gi’ouiul past Morlaincourt towards Boiinay. 
As soon as tho higher command knew’ what 
had occurred, orders were issued to stop any 
further retreat, but it was impossible to couiiUm*- 
atta(‘k to recover the old position. However, 
the reti’ogrado movement was brought to an 
end and the right of tho Third Army then 
rested on tho Somino about Sailly-le-Sec, in tho 
bend between tho Ancre and the Somme. But 
this finliappy movement considerably affect-ed 
the position of the Fifth Army south of the 
Somme about Proyart, where the left stood. 
It was now completely uncovered, for the 
river and canal were no gi*eat obstacles owing 
to the dryness of the season, and the cross- 

♦ In tho Lord Mayor's Procoanion of November 9, 
1918, tlireeCanlcK, one of oi^ch kind, took part. 


ings were only held by an improvised force 
of 350 men with Lewis guns and armoured 
cars. 

March 26 saw the inauguration of a great 
change and a great improvement. General 
Foch was placed in supreme control of tho 
operations of the Belgian, British and French 
forces. Experience had* clearly shown the 



“FEMALE” TANK. 

necessity for tho step, and most emphatically 
the course of events at the openiinjof the 
German offensive was a very great argument 
ill its favour. 

During the night of March 26 -27, the Ger- 
mans captured Albert and also won ground in 
Aveluy Wood. On tho next morning, attempt- 
ing a further advance fiom Albert, the Germans 



“WHIPPET” TANK, 

were driven back with heavy loss. About 
noon many attack's wore delivered against our 
line from Bucquoy to Hamolincourt and the 
villages of Ablainzeville and Ayette were 
capt»red. With these exceptions the enemy 
made no progress, the troops of the 62nd, 
42nd and Guards Divisions repelling all assaults. 
Nortli of the Sonnmo, therefore, there was no 
material change in the line we held. Here und 
thei*e small successes were gained by the 
enemy. In other places he was driven back. 
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tht^ net result of the fighting being that wo 
held our own and took some prisonoi-s and 
machine -giirts. 

Far different was the situation to the south 
of the Somme. There is a limit to the endu< 
ranee of all troops, and the right wing of the 
Fifth Army had suffered severely ; fighting 
with the greatest gallantry, it had been ex- 
posed day and night to repeated an<l desperate 
attacks by far superior numbors. The units 
were severely depleted, the men worn out 
with the strain of battle during a week of 
almost uninterrupted combats. They weie 
gradually being replaced by the FreiKih, but 
the latter had not yet come up in suflieieut 
!umibers to take oxer the whole of the front 
south of the Somme and hold off the e\er- 
ndvancing (fermans. The British 8th Divisum, 
which was at Rosieres, repulsed a lu*a\y 
attack, but to the north of this point tie* 
abandonment of lb*aye had produced a \eiy 
unfortunate situation. Our troops \v(mc cling 
ing on to I*royart, but meanwhile the (Jcrmans 
luul beeil^^able to cross tlie Sonina* at 0«*ri.sy, 
which completely turned tin* left flank of our 
forces. 

It will be ohsei’vcd that when Brayo was lost 
it gav'e the ffennaii^' accc^ss to tin* whok* lin<* 


of the Somme up to Sailly. The British 
troops wei*e 4 ot available ill suflieieut numbers 
to hold all the crossiifgs. arnl couki not pi’eweiit 
tho enemy passing over to the south bank. It 
wa.s impo.S8ible to maintain our troops in 
so advanced a position as rrpyart, for 
the Germans were a(*ro.ss the river at 
(’eri.sy and Moreourt, and onr men were in 
danger of being cut otT. Tln\v wen* with- 
drawn. 1'he Germans a littk* later on capturt'il 
Frainerville. 

It will thus be seen tlnvt Jnnl we atlhered 
to the line we inul lu^ld (mi tlu* previous day, 
our trooiis next to the Soniiin* would luivo 
been cut off. Xo I'rsrrvcs \>(*re available 
except the sniall force in)W uiuka* Gt*uera>l 
Carey, and it was quite impossible to continiio 
tU(^ fight. A part of the British 1st Cavalry 
J)i\*isi(»n were hurried a«*ross the river and 
occupied Bouzcncourt, not far from Sailly. 
Kven with tho small nninhers which were 
available a gallant elTort was made to sti*m 
tho giH'atly siiporior numbers. The 8th Dix i- 
sion was fighting >d Rosieres, xvlua*** it main- 
tained its ground all day, inflicting heavy 
losst‘s on the assailants. Two battalions from 
this dix’ision made a siieeessfnl (M)nnter-allnek, 
xvbicdi xvas exeemted with great dasb. Tlu’si 3 



GB%MAM PRISONERS WAITING TO BE QUESTIONED. 
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were the 2nd Battalion Devon Regiment and 
the 22nd Battalion DuHiam Light Infantry. 
They were supported that time by the 
50th Division, then commanded by Major- 
General H. C. Jackson, D.S.O., and the com- 
l>ined action of those troops held the enemy a 
little to the south-west of Proyart. The 66th 
D vision at Frd!n?rville restored the fight, 
but the goneral line of our main front had been 
forced back, so that at nightfall it ran from the 
north and east of Harbonnieres back to 
Bouzeneoui*t. South of Rosieres as far as 
Arvillors, the 24th, 30th and 20th Divisions 
held their own throughout the day. Farther 
to the south, however, the enemy gained 
Davenscourt and ca})turod Montdiilier. It 
will thus be seen that our position at this 
part of the line was a very dangerous one. ft 
formed a salient which fell sharply back from 
Harbonnieres to Bouzencoiirt, while farther 
south of Arvillors the Germans had also out- 
fianked it. 

In the course of the night, March 27-28, 
the enemy made fresh progress south war<l 
from the Somme line between Cerisy and 
Morcourt-, capturing Warfusee-Abancourt on 
the main road to Amiens, and Bayonvilleis, 
just south of it. Our troops were therefore 
orderefi to fall back to the lino Wely-Marcclcave, 
the line from the last i)lace to the Somme Ixdng 
held by Carey's force and the British 1st Cavalry 
Division. These positions were taken \ip 
early in the morning of March 28. The Ger- 
mans here do not appear to have followed up 
with the same rapidity which fiad characterized 
the early days of the offensive ; doubtless they, 
like our men, were worn out with the strenuous 
(exertions they had undergone. Their infantry 
does not appear to have made any effort 
against our line, but their artillery fire com- 
])cllcd our troops during the course of the 
tivening to abandoti ^farcelcave and take up a 
position to the west of the village. But from 
Guillaucourt, the enemy was coiiung forward, 
and, f arther s<mth, had entered Contoire, forcing 
back the French troops at Hangest-cn-Santerre. 

It was quite impossible to keep our troops 
in the very pronounced salient which was being 
attacked on all sides. The 61«t Division made 
a counter-at tack towanls Warfust^e-Abancom-i, 
thus threatening the German advance from 
the river, but they were imable to push it to 
any extent, and the troops fell back through 
the 20th Division, which was deployed on the 
line MoziA'es-Dcmuin. 


When night came the position held waer 
approximately the line of the Amiens advanoe^ 
from Mozieres to Ignaucourt and Hamel. 

A clrnnge was now made in the constitution 
of the forces. General Gough coming from the 
Fifth Army on March 28, was charged with the 
organization of the defence lines in the front 
of Amiens, it being necessary, in Sir DouglaS' 
Haig's ow’n words, to have “ An able and ex- 
perienced commander and staff to direct thia 
work and extemporize garrisons for their 
defence.” He was replaced by General Sir 
H. S. Rawlinson, Bart., G.C.V.O., K.C.B.^ 
K.C.M.G., who had been the British represen- 
tative on the Joint Council at Versailles, and 
he, assuming command of the Fourth Army^ 
which he had so long and honourably com- 
manded, was given the command of what 
English forces still remained, independent ol 
the French, to the south of the Somme. Sir 
Douglas Haig does not specify what these 
were. It is somewhat conflicting with tho 
statement that on the 25th ” Our Allies as- 
sumed responsibility for the battle frAit south 
of the Somme, with general control of tho 
British troops operating in that sector.” But 
as the III. Corps ” were gradually relieved by 
the French reinforcements and sent north to- 
rejoin the Fifth Army,” it seems that Sir 
Henry Rawlinson hiul not much of the 6th 
Army to command, and tliat the force under 
liim was mainly, if not entirely, the Fourth 
Army. 

When on the 25th tho British troops aban- 
doned Nosle, they had fallen back in a north- 
westerly direction, leaving the 22nd French- 
Division to defend the road from Nesle to 
Roye. When tho Gormans attacked they 
pushed back this division, and tlius definitely 
broke the junction with the British forces* 
The 10th French Division which had been at 
Guiscard, had been driven back to Catigny, 
and only held tho ground there with difficulty, 
maintaining connexion with tho 5th Division 
on its right, while it had lost coimexion with 
the 62nd Division to the north-west of Guiscard, 
and which luwl been compelled to retreat from 
Libermont. The line then was in a somewhat 
confused condition, but the worst point about 
it was the gap between the British and the 
22nd Division. General Robillot sent up from 
the 1st Cavalry Division the 2nd Brigade of 
Cuirassiers towards the brook Ingon just as 
the enemy approached it. The 22|id Division 
was by this time back at Crtoery, whilst tha 
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British who had been at Herly and Etalon 
proceeded back towards Le Santerre, more to 
the west. Then the Gormans pressed onward 
in a south-westerly direction from Breuil to 
Buvenchy, and this hostile movement com- 
pelled the cavalry to retire to the lino Gniny- 
Solentc-Catigny, but not before parties of 
horsemen had regained touch of the British on 
the western side of Nesle. The retiwiment of 
the latter to Santerre, which they held, left to 


General Hmnbert, with the force he had at his 
disposal, found it a very difficult task to do the 
two duties he was charged witli — viz., keep 
touch and in lino with the British to face the 
German inroad from the cast, and at the same 
time to guanl Montdidier. The troops of the 
First Army had not yet come up in suilicient 
numlx^rs to enable him to fulfil these rival 
claims for defence, and it was for a time 
seriously considertnl whotlier tlie line should 



the Third French Army the task of covering the 
whole of the ground round Roye. Moreover, 
if this point were lost it still hod to cover the 
ground from Lassigny to Montdidier, a diffi- 
cult task, as the ground was not w(^ll suited 
for defence, and Montdidier itself was a very 
important point for the reasons already given. 
Montdidier was* the point at which Debeney’s 
First Army, coming up by train from Toul, 
would largely detrain, and the nearer to the 
fighting line the troops could be brou^t up 
the quicker could they be utilized in the 
fighting line. It was therefore very desirable 
to keep it. But General Pell4 had been 
forced to fall back to the south and west of 
Noyon* and had been obliged to destroy by 
fire a laige amount of stores and ammunitions 
which bad been^ accumulated ^ there and 


not bo taken back to Clermont 30 miles from 
Mondidier. But the Coinmander-iu-Cliicf 
of the French Third Army was not a man 
to be easily daunted. He determined to stand 
fast, and issued the following order to the 
troops under him on tlie evening of tlie 25th 
“ The troops of the 5th Corps, of the 2nd Corps 
of cavalry, of the HI. and XVIII, British 
Corps are defending the heart, of France.* Their 
appreciation of the greatness of their taak will 
teach them how to act.” The situation was 
one of great difficulty and uncertainty. The 
German advanced patrols were nearing Mont* 
didier, and General Humbert knew very little 

• fbc district OAlIed by General Humbert " the heart 
of France ** wom the old Province known m the ** IhIo da 
France*' which surrounded Paris, and ws^ the centre 
of the “Cinq Giwaoe Perroes.” 
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of ,tlu' position of the Germans facing his. 
centres or how the British troo{)s on his loft 
wore situated. 

March 26 was nn anxious time ; the military 
situation was uncertain, and was made worse 
by tli(^ croAids of citizens hvu’rying back from 
th(^ regions which the German advance was 
threaUniiug, but in the course of the day 
it becatne clearer. General Pctain redoubled his 
efforts to bring up all the I’eserves that could 
be hurried up. Elects of wagons cana* gaily 



GENERAL DEBENEY. 
Commanded the French First Army. 


on, crowded with soldiers eager to join in tlic 
tight, railway trains w'ere briiiging up the troof is 
from the eastern frontier, the great Reserve 
which was aecuinulating on the south side ni 
the German wedge, w^as now able to strengthen 
the battle which France and her Allies wore 
fighting agairtst the common (noiny, and 
woukl soon be ready to counter-attack when 
th<^ appropriate tiine should come. 

On this day Fayolle, who commanded tlu* 
force know'll as the Grand Anny of Reserve 
nwcived definite instructions that “ he was to 
n^gard it as liis chief duty to bar tJio road to 
Paris, and at the same time cover Ainions.’’ 
Hti was also informed that “ the approaches to 
Ami^s north of the Somme w’ould be pro- 
tt'cted by. the British Armies under the com- 
mand of Field- Marshal Haig, who w^ould hold 
at all costs the line Bray-sur-Somme-Alljert, 
while the Grand Army of Reserve under your 
ortlers will hold tl^o district south of the Somme, 
keeping' in touch with the i^grces under Field - 
Marshal Haig at Bray and with the Grand 
Army of tlie North &n the Oise.” The follow^ 


ing order was issued at the same time to the 
French troops ; 

” The enemy is attempting by a supreme 
effort to overrun us. He seeks to separate us 
from the English to open the road to Paris 
lie must be stopped, no matter what the cost. 
Root yourselves to the ground and hold on 
like grim floath. Your comrades are now 
arriving, and together you will hurl yourselves 
on tlie enemy. There is a grtuit battle before 
you. Soldiers of the Marne, of the Yser and of 
Y<^nhm, 1 appeal to you ; the fate of France is 
ill the balance.’* And now' the troops began 
to arrive in nimibors from all quart^^ra — from 
Alsace, Lorraine and Champagne, 'fhe 4th 
Cavalry Division, the 38th and 133r(l, the SGth, 
tlio 53rd, the 36th and the 77th came up to 
join the French force. 

It will be remembered that General Pell6 
with the 5th French Corps was holding the 
high ground to the . south and east of Noyon, 
and with the roinforecments now arriving lie 
felt certain that he could not be^diroctly 
ilisplaced, and that liis position would tend 
to force up the German lino of attack in a 
more northerly direction. This w'ould bo favour- 
able to us, as it would compel him to attack 
precisely in the direction which would expose 
him to the concentrated forces of the Allies, 
with the Army of Reserve able to act 
against his flank and eveiv against his rear. 

P(‘lk)*s position w'os therefoi’o an important 
one : it stopped all action to the south so long 
as it could be held. The Germans were un- 
iloubtedly likely to attack this force, and 
therefore it w’as desirable to make if. as strong 
as possible. Pelle therefore sent his 9th Division 
to occupy Mont de Porqu^ricourt, which was 
for the moment, in the hast-e of retreat, not 
sufliciently garrisoned. In the defensive 
mcuisures the British troops mmr at hand took 
part. A Gamidian Brigade was placed in 
the Reserve and Essarts Wood to complete 
the line to tlie 10th French Division on the 
height of Thiescourt and the Ruined Mill Hill, 
Thus General PeJI^ presented a connected front 
to the Geiiiums. Hardly w^ere. these arrange- 
ments made than the attacks began. The fight 

e 

w'hich ensued w'os an arduous one. The French 
Gojiirnander had little or nothing in the way of 
supfxirting troops and those in line had to resist 
as well as they could. More to the ^t was a 
part of the French 6th Corps, which had held 
the French line south of Barisis. In the fighting 
since the 2l8t it had been {preed back and waa 
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thus near at hand to helj) General PelkVs troops 
It will be remembered that it had already sent 
the 125th Division at the commencement of the 
battle to help the British III Corps ; it had 
now^ no superfluity of troops to detach to help 
the French 5th Corps, but it was able to con- 
tribute some cavalry scpiadrons, wliich proved 
of considerable assistance. 

The Germans made a determined attack 
against the Porcpa^ricourt height, ami Mont St. 
Renaud, but, received with determination aiul 
met with, local counter-attacks, they wei*o 
driven off in confusion. The 10th Division 
was not so fortunaU\ It had been sorely tried 
*in the lighting of the lost few days, could not 
hold the hill above Lagny where it was posted, 
and was forced slowly back, still fighting hard 
till it reached the line of Phknont-Thiescourt. 
and here the 77th Division was brought into th(‘ 
line and held it firmly. It formed part of the 
French First Army, which was arriving from 
the eastern frontier. 

Thc^^ situation on the loft of the French 
:ird (Jorps was, however, far from satisfactory, 
The determined resistance on the right, where 
was General Polio’s Division, supporter I now 
by the oncoming troops of the First Army, had 
tended to drive the German columns more to the 


north in their endeavours to penetrate towajuls 
Paris. Such is tho^value of a flank position like 
that held by (k-neral Pellcli. This produced a 
bringing together of the German forces which 
enabled them to direct larger numbers from 
Koye towards Montdidier. Theix> were no good 
positions in this part of the country to cover 
Monhlidier. TJie Avn^ from Roye to wht»rt^ 
the Dorns joined it at i*ierrepont was of little 
value as an i>bstacle, in the upper part of its 
couT*se by Hoye hoik*, and tlie diiwtion of the 
German attai'k at this |)oint tendetl to drive the 
French southwards. 

It will b(‘ ri'incmbered that the FrcMich 
22nd Division ha<l Ixhmi liolding as well as 
it could a long stn^tched-out line against 
the Germans. When the 5()th Division arrived 
(it was the first to do so) from the east it had 
been sent up t o support I he 22nd. But this force 
huil been fighting hard for t hi* jiast Ihnx' days 
against far superior forces and it had rtviched 
the end of its tether. It fi‘ll back, bringing with 
it lh(' 02ml, which atood on iU right. The 
Gennau strokes had IwHai dihvi'ml during the 
lattc'r part of the night of March 25-20 and early 
morning of the 20th with such determination 
and in great superiority of numbers that the 
two divisions were forced back to the Iim‘ Boyes 
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yptenck official photograph. 


REFUGEES. 


Avricourt-Lagny, and so close was the enemy 
pursuit that it was impossible to take up a 
proper lino. Tho G2nd Division had its loft 
about Avricourt, the 22nd prolonging tho line 
northwards to Royo. About 6 a.in. a strong 
column of Cormans advanced from Margny- 
aux-Cerises on Avricourt, thus striking the 
02nd Division at its point of junction with tho 
right of the 22nd. Tho 62nd Divi.sion was 
compelled to fall back on Amy, and thence 
towards Fresriiores. Thus the centre of the 
French line was penetrated and the 22nd 
Division was exposed to attacks on both 
flanks. The attack against its left was very 
strong. Roye was practically cut off, for 
Roiglise to the south was taken, Tho 
position was a serious one, for both these 
<U visions were so weakened that they could do 
little more and might, if the Oermaas had been 
able, have been practically annihilated. Fortu- 
^ natel3V however, they too had siiifered very 
severely ftom the strenuous exertions of the 
previous days and could not carry out such an 
enteiprise. But still the 22nd Division fell 
back from Roye, leaving only a small 
garrison there, and took up a position 
from Crapeau-Mesnil to Beuvraignes, where 
it stood at bay, and the 1st Cavalry Di- 
vision, commanded by General Rascas, came 


up and filled the gap between it and the 
62nd. 

In the meantime, Roye was threatened from 
the north and south. The Fi-ench 5th Cavalry 
Division managed to send In a few squadrons 
to help tho troops of tho 22nd Division. But 
their strength was totally insufficient to hold 
the town, which was already set in flames by 
tho Gen nan shells, and the enemy was pene- 
ti-ating into the outskirts. The French troops 
were therefore withdrawn, the infantry falling 
back to join their division, the 5th Cavalry 
Division moving down the Avre to hold the 
passages at St. Aurin and rEchello St. Aurin. 

Tho 22nd was still trying to hold on to its 
now position, but had not sufficient strength 
to do BO, and, falling back, it again became 
separated from the 62nd Division. It will he 
remembered that General Robillot, who com- 
manded the 1st Cavalry Division, had been 
given the command of these two infantry 
divisi(pi, and he now made a great effort to 
fill the gap. He had sent the 1st Cavalry 
Division, mider Rascas, to connect the two, 
and had nothii^ under his own hand for 
the moment,* He therefore got together a 

* General Rmom appears to have had |he command 
of the 1st Cavalry IHvision, which seema to have been 
mounted, vhereas Br4oard*t l8t Cavalry Bi vision was 
dismounted. / ^ 
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miscellaneous force consisting of his own escort, 
a group of cyclists, and other details, and sent 
them up from Fresni^res towards the right of 
the 22nd Division. They were joined by two 
squadrons of the Ist Cavalry Division, and tins 
opportune arrival enabled the restoration of 
the general line to bo more or less established 
from Dancourt — a point on tlie Roye-Fresniert's 
road back by Fresni^ros to Plcssics-Cacheleux. 
Here the 62nd hod the valuable support of the 
left end of the line about Lassigny held by the 
77th Division, which had come from the First 
Anny, and was completely fresh and intact. 
The position was undoubtedly a difficult one, 
the road to Montdidicr was almost completely 


. lOS 

up on the right of the Bj*itish Fifth Army, had 
arrived with little more than the arms they 
liad in their hands, without reserve ammunition 
and with guns stilf behind, so here the Germans 
Imd to a large extent outmarched their artil- 
lery, and their reserv’cs were largely used up. 
On the other hand, the FrenoJi were daily 
getting up fresh troops from the I Corps, 
and Rli*eady nine infantry and two Cavalry 
divisions had arrived. The staff of the 35th 
Army Corps had also come up, and it was 
given the command of a section of ground to 
the west of Robillot's force (the 22nd, 62nd 
and 56th Divisions with the Ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion.) Things w(Tc> faking a. turn for the better. 



[f rench official photoataph, 

REFUGEES ENCAMPED FOR THE NIGHT. 


open to the German advance. Tlie only 
favourable point to record was the continual 
evidence all along the fighting line that the 
enemy was distinctly getting exhausted 
The next day, March 28, was the eighth day 
of , battle, and on the right of the French line 
General Pell^ still held his position from Mont 
Benaud to the height and wood of Pl^mont 
behind Lassigny, and in front of his loft were 
the 22nd and 62nd Division, and the 77th 
at the last-named place. The ist* Cavalry 
Division was still engaged in its bard task of 
filling voids wherever it was needed. But the 
Germans north of this force had nothing to bar 
thm on the road to Montdidier. But just 
as the first French reinforoements, which came 


The position held by Pcll«'? round Noyon and 
to the west was now prolongcHl, and ho liiwJ t^) 
include Thicseourt and Li? PMmont ; but, on 
the other hand, he had an addition to his 
original force of the 77t]i, a very good and 
fresh body of men, posted about Lassigny. As 
described, he already had the 56th Division. 
The enemy showed signs of advancing against 
I^Msigny, and thus renowe<l his effort of the 
previous day to cut off the 22nd and 62rid 
Divisions, and attacked in the direction of the 
62nd Division's right, clearly aiming at inter- 
secting the line there. General Pel 16 sent up 
all the reinforcements ho could lay hands on, 
the two squadrons from the let Cavalry 
Division, the 319th Regiment from the 38tb 
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Division, which was Just in th^ ‘ aot of de- 
training. 

On the right of General Polly’s lino at Mont 
Renaud the troops hold firnfly and drove back 
no less than five attacks with heavy loss. Nor 
was the German advance against the line 
Plessier-de-Rqye-Canny more suecessftil. Those 
troops of the 1st Cavalry Division, however, 
which had on the previous day come up to the 
left of the 22nd Division had boon forced back 
by superior numbers, but had been brought up at 
Canny, and hero a line was formed extending 
from La Berliere on the left behind the Divette 
through P16mont down to the Oise. 

But through the more open country to the 
north the tide of German success flowed on. 
Tho Germans oaptnr(?d Lo Cossior (between 
Befivraignes and Fresni^res) and then Tilloloy, 
only eight miles from Montdidier. Tho 22nd 
Division was forced back through Bus and the 
wood of that name. A detachment formed of 
some infantry, a little cavalry, and two com- 
panies of engineers, on the left of the division, 
fought with the greatest tenacity for many 
hours against overwhelming odds. Still the 
Germans came on, pusliing past the French 
troops holding them in front and passing other 
units behind the screen thus formed. In 


succession Fescamps, Fiennes and, at laist, 
Rubescourt, on the main road running south 
from Montdidier, fell, and shortly after the town 
itself was captured. ‘ 

By this time the 38th Division had just 
completed detraining (wo have seen that already 
tho 319th Regiment belonging to it had been 
sent up to Lassigny), and as fast as the regiments 
could move off they were sent off to reinforce 
the points most requiring support. The 4th 
Zouaves were off to tho high groimd at 
Boulogne da-Greu^se to help the 62nd Division 
there. Some miits went to Rollot to relieve the 
22nd Division, reduced to a shadow of its 
fonner strength, wliile others sent to Rubescourt 
and Ayencourt came to the right of Debenoy’e 
Army, whore the 5Gth Division was still flght- 
ing. The Staff of tho 35th Corps was given 
the direction of the left of Humbert’s troops, 
and with tho new forces coming up, including 
part of tho 38th Division, was able to hold the 
line to the south of Montdidier and facing that 
town. The forward movement of the Gormans 
had come to a pause in the field, on which it 
had been ad vancing since March 21. 

The fact was that their main attack had 
been stayed, which induced the Germans 
to follow their maxim of not pressing 
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BRITISH GUNS IN ACTION. 


attacik where the movoment was held, but 
rather to seek another line. This they sought 
in an extension of their attack to the north. 

Here it is convenient to quote Sir Douglas 
Haig’s dispatch: ~ 

On tho mornin^^ of ^fH^eh 2S of the utimwt 

intensity broke out north of tho Somme from Puisioux 
to north-oust ot Arnos. P’indiny hitnsolf chocked on th« 
northern flank of his first ottnek, the enemy on this 
day matfo a dotenninod olTort to obtain ureftter fnwdoiu 
for tho dcveloprneiii of his offensive, nnd struck in great 
force along the volley of the Searpe at Arr a^. 

The development of tho battle, which h.vl been 
foreseen as eorly a^ March 23, ifivolved the right of 
the Xin. Corps, under coinmond of Limit. -Ocneral Sir 
H. rle B. de Lisle. K.O.B., D.S.O.. on tho right of the 
First Amiy, and ropresonted a considerable oxtexiMioii 
of tho original front of attack. A Oermon huccohm in 
this sector might well have had far-roacliing effects. 
Thoro is little doubt that the enemy hoped to aeliiove 
great results by tliis now stroke, and that its failure 
was a serious set-back to hia plans. 

After a bombardment of groat violence, thn^o fresh 
Qermnn divisions advanced to the oHsauli along the 
north bank of the Soarpe Riwr agiiinst the position.^ 
held by the 4th and Stfth British Divisions, under thi? 
command respectively of Major-General T. O. Matheson, 
C.B., and Majof-Ooneral F. A. Dudgeon. O.B., and were 
supported in their attack by the two German divisions 
already in lino. According to captured docuineu^. the 
enemy's iaimediete object was to gain tho general lino 
Vimy— BailleuI— 8t, Laurent— Blangy, when thm* 
special assault divisions wore to carry tho Vimy Hi»lgo 
on the following day. Immediately south of the Hc&fipo 
four Qennan divisions wore engaged, to two of which 
were assigned the tasks of capturing Arras and the 
heights overlooking the town. This assault, the weight 
of which fall on the drd and Hkh Brttish Divisions, 


Major-General H. L. Koo<l, V.O.. C.B., C.M.G.. com- 
imitiding tho latter division, w«w siipisirtcd by powerful 
attacks, in which 11 hostile divisi«)ns wore- on gaged, 
along our whole front southwards to beyond Biioqiioy. 
Still farther south, as far a^* DornaiiPOurt, strong local 
attack'^ won* delivered at i.lilTcn)nt points, file methods 
followed by the enouiy on this occasion weni the sanie 
as those employml by him on March 21, but in this 
instance the thick fog which hail played so deoihivo a 
part oil that day was absent. In consmpieiicc, our 
ariillery and Tpachino-guns were given every opportunity 
to engage the Oermnn infantry both when assemblitig 
ttiul while adviineing to the attack, and the heaviest 
losses wore inflictcil on them by our Hre, 

Tinnicdiatcly prior to tho OHsanl:. mns-jes of German 
infantry with arfill-ry in rear ot them wei- observed 
drawn up in close formation on Greenland II ill, and 
were sholled by our artillery. North of the J^enr|>e, 
about Krenx. great exeitntion was clone at point-blank 
range by single guns, which hod been plaCMl in forward 
positions close up to the front line. The enemy’s 
infantry in this sector are reported to have lulvanced 
almost shoulder to sliouldcr in six lines, and on the 
whoU* front ouf machine gunners obtained most favour- 
able targets. 

I'ho wtMght and momonium of his assault arul ihe 
coiirngf' of his infantry, who sought to cut tleur way 
through nurwirt? tiy hand iimler the fire of our macfiine- 
tfuns. siifticed to carry the emuny through the gaps 
which his Nunbardrnrnt hoiJ rna le in our outpojt line. 
1 hereafter, niked by the hre of our out posts, >rho«o 
garriHons turned tlicir machine-guas and shot at the 
enemv'fi advancing liruv* from flank ami mtr. and met 
by an oconralo and iritenso fire from all anna, his t roops 
wore everywhere stopp<‘d and thrown hack with tho 
heaviest loss before our battle positions, 

A second attack launched late in tho afternoon north 
of tho Scarpt*. after a further period of bombardiuofit, 
was alirn repulsed at all poinU. At the end of tlie day 
oiir battle posltionH astride tho Searpe were intact oa 
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the wliole front of the attack, and in the evening sncoess- 
fill coiiiiter attaoks enohlcd uh to push out n new outjxist 
lino in fro'nt of them, Meanwhile the surviving gnm.soriM 
:>f our original outpost line, who«e most gallant resistance 
had playecl so largo a part in hnuiking up the enoiny's 
attack, had fought their May beck through the enemy, 
though a party of the 2nd Battalion, Scaforth High- 
landers, -Jth Division, remainod cut oiT at Roaux until 
giiccossfully withdrawn during the night. 

On the woiithom portion of his attack the enemy’s 
repulse was, if possible, even mom complete than on 
the new front east of Arras, Attacks on the Quards 
Division arid on the 31st Division wore defeated after 
all-day fighting. The 42nd Division drove off two 
attacks from the direction of Abloin Seville, and the 
63nd Oivi!»ion, with an attached brigade of the 4th 
Australian Division, also beat off a suooession of heavy 
attacks about Bnequny with groat loss to the enemy. 

T<esfi important attacks at dilTeient points between 
H6buteme and Dornancourt were in each case repulsed 
nnd led to the capture of a number of prisoners by our 
troops. 

Here for a time we may leave the Britieh and 
French forces in a position in which, to quote 
the words of Oeneral Foch, “ the flood had 
been dammed.” 

It will now be interesting to record German 
and feme neutral views of the fighting. 

The Vice-President of the Reichstag tele- 
graphed to the Kaiser on March 26 i — 

I beg to be allowed to express my warmest eongratula- 
tions to your Imperial and Royal Majesty for the great 
victory which our troops, after oarefid preparation, 
have won during the past few days against our enemies 
in thi West. The whole of the Oforman people will 
look with the greatest oonfidenoe to the heavy decisive 


engagemontfi hi which we have been compelled to engnge 
against the hilterest enemy of the Fatherland, which 
have ffueoeeded far beyond all hopes and expectations, 
nnd in wliich the superiority of ^he German Army and 
their leadei's has been shown over tho boastful enemy. 
Penueated by the proud fccUnp of the indomitable 
strength of our people and by cverlnating gmtiindo 
towards all our death-fonrless warriors and their leaders, 
wo hope and wish that a final victory will soon be gran led 

IIS. 

The military correspondent of the Hague 
Nieuwe Courant writes in the evening edition 
of Marclr 26 : — 

\Vhore are the 100,000 .\mencans whom Baker wae 
going to send for the early spring cf 1918 ? Has not tho 
early spring come yet ? In spite of the tonnage which 
the Entente has brutally taken from the weak neutral 
countries, it looks w though the 600,000 American 
soldiers would also be too late, ns well as the 1,000.000 
Americans who wore to have been there iti the late 
spring. The Americjin.s are not in a position to render 
assistanoe. The German offensive has been launched 
early enough for that. The serious tone of the English 
communique convinoeA one that the German offensive 
mil be impetuously and succes-rfuny carried through. 

Gennan wireleag comment on the offensive 

(March 25-28) ran as follows : 

• 

The 20th of March, the sixth day of the great German 
defbnidve-offensive, sees our armies as before mSrohing 
sictpriously towards the Went in uninterrupted heavy 
battles, strong rsterves, brought up from great 

dbtanoes, could npl sC^ the German nssautt in spite of 
the most desperate resistance and defence.-^ The eaaual- 
lies of the Kngli^ih and of the nations aesiftiii^.them am 
increiMing to tremendoud ffgurer. Th^y eiurmies every* 
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thing timt fm ever boon before. Neither in Ruixsia nor 
in 1 tely weee the Moritlooe tro high, ['hie foot in explained 
by the etubbom reeistanco of the British and their 
fiMwsed oounter-attaoka, anpport4Hl b> the French and 
Amerionna. Thereto iniint be added that the RngiUli 
infantry 'b aufPering under the ?hort -range lire of their 
own artillery. A large mimber of English divisions 
have been quite destroyed, in the meanlinne the English 
wireletM haa admitted the slight losses of the Gennans, 
who are attacking atoadily. On account of the inUt. 
which prevails almost daily, they approach the English 
positions almost unobterved, and even the Router 
Bureau tnust admit the weight of the Cbrinan thrust, 
which is not diminishing even after a week. 

Tiie report of the 2dth states : 

The gigantic battle continues uninterruptedly without 
the force of the enemy diminishing appreciably. . . . 
*'Th6 English troops are withdrawing slowly and 
destroy everything.** The Qerman army communiqui 
lias already announced tiie destruction of the French 
territory by the English. The official English bureau 
now also establishes this fact. The German booty 
continues to increase. The number of prisoners has 
also increased again. The success of oocih day of baiflo 
is surpassed by that of the next, as the pursuit of the 
enemy has already oommenoed on a wide front. . . . 

The booty increases from day to day. Kverywhero 
in the wildernobs of the Homme one sees the remains of 
old and n>‘W tanks which have been shot to pioecs, 
which are lying like antediluvian monsters in nuirshy 
jL'rass b,Othe craters. Near Monioourt alone cne division 
captured six ,big tanks. The numerous depots of 
munitions, medical stores, equipments, pioneer imple- 
ments, etc., cftnnot yet be estimated. At Pozidres we 
took possession of a central station for general ami local 
traiho and sonured a great deal of rolUng-siock, 20 field- 
railway engines, benzine engines, .vorkshops, otc. The 
Knglish loss(»s arc 0 !i the incrotv^e, especially in n'sp(*et 


of the artillery, which is smart but quite inexperienood 
ill a war of movement. In Clery a w^hole regiment was 
smashed up and redu^ to 40 guna. . , • 

The English losses have been very heavy. Up to the 
present 40,000 uninjured prisoners have boeil brought 
in by the army of General von Hutier alone. • • , 

The most serious feature of it (the position] lies in the 
fact that not only England's reserves in Flanders,but csiie - 
cially iU auxiliary army on the Italian front, have been 
helter-skelter withdrawn and liave been thrown intp the 
threatened Hapaumo — Albert — Amiens lino. These are 
the events which show the state of confusion which they 
have reached, as, with regard to Flanders and Belgium, 
only a few months ago the High Oommander had 
declared that witliin a short time he would be master 
of the Gorman Flanders coast and of the German U-bor^ 
bases, and that ho would mitor Brussels as a conqueror. 
And now the witlwlrawal of the English uni French 
auxiliary (sorp-i from Italy, on the eve of the Austrian 
offensive, amounts to the abandonment of Italy by the 
Allies. The linliaii Army and pooplo | Even if they 
intend iu bring the orushml Salonika army to the 
Italian front, it would ptobably arrive too latr. Poor 
Belgium, floor Ttalj , 

Col. Watteuwyl writos in tho ZUricher Pont 
(March 26) : 

TJicy irust admit in England, with rrgnivl to tho 
shelling of Paris by the Qerman long-range guns from 
n distance of more than 100 kilomtio's, that tho invicla- 
bility of English soil has now disappeared once for all, 
and this will be seen when the Qeriuan guns have boeu 
worked out on the basis of tho prjsent sucoesBof io at 
tio reach the Channel coast 

Uiifortimatfdy for the desires of thin Dutch 
colonel, the (lorrimu giiiiH never got anywhere 
near the coast. 
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A MINE CRATER COVERING 2,500 SQUARE YARDS. 


'Fhe military correspondent of the Nieuwe 
Coiirant writes on March 27 

The English newspapers, in their anxiety about the 
course of the war events, are trying to disgttiso the 
Moriousness of the situation by means of stale tales. 
In innocent tenns they try to show their own people that 
the attack loses in strength with every mile of the retreat. 


and that a pa\is;e must ooour in order to )>ring torwnrd 
the heavy guns. That is on old and welhknowii song 
which wo have heard often before. 

If these were the comments of ** neutral ** 
critics, the more jubilant utterances of the 
German Press ore not surprising. 



CHAPTER CCLXV. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY AND 
THE WAR. 


The Soverekjn and “the Forces of the Crown ’’--QrEEv V ictoria Kino Fdward and 
Foreion Affairs —Kino Georoe in 1914 The Kino’s Day V’isits to the Front -A Memory 
OF Cr^cy — The House or Windsor- —Hoyal Visits to Mi nition VV'orks and Indilstriai. 
Centres — ^The Kino and the Navy -The Prince ok W alks as a Soldier— The Qceen’s 
Cntirino Work — The Throne in 1918. 


W HAT wercn the Iving and the Koyal 
Famil^doing during the Great Wart 
What were tlie relations bet w een H i« 
Majesty and his peo|)le, his Army, 
and Jiis \avy V How did he regard his duty, 
how did he [M'rforiii it, and ho\v were liis 
efforts regarded at tlio front and in tlu' country ? 
How far did the young Princes do tlieir shan* 
an<l tlie Queen and Princessi's tnlo? a It^ad in 
that multifarious war-w'ork which, in tJie 
hands of women, was one of the wonders of 
the country and the world ? 

Before speaking of King George in Jiis 
relation to the Army, it will be w'<*ll to look 
back uport^iome of the military and naval fea- 
tures of the two preceding reigns. Bot h were 
in the main periods of pc*ace, periods indeed of 
profound peaee as <!ompared with the period 
which closeil in 1815 and that w hich began in 
1914, though Queen Victoria had to face t hroe 
serious w^ars — Crimea, India in 1857, and 
South Africa — while “little wars” against 
turbulent maghbours were a frequent and 
pcaliaps inseparable accident of the rapid 
growth of tlie Fmpire. But iiotwitlistRiiding 
the unhappy quarrel with Russia in 1854, 
Phiglaud and her rulers passed safely through 
many foreign storms and over many quick- 
sands. The peace betw'een us and France, 
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our ojd »ml agonist, was never liroken, tlniiigb 
it was often strained, and we liad no sliare 
either in th<‘ American Civil War or in (lie 
three wars by which Bismarck mailer the 
(ierma-n JOmpire. Still less broken on tlie 
surface was the reign of King Kdwanl, whom 
the popular \oiei* named “ Peacemaker.'' 
Soon after his accession the Boer War came (o 
ail ciul ; and from t 1 k' diitc of t he lV*ac(* of 
V’crceniging (May .‘U, 1902) to (hat. of I Is* 
King's lamented d(*ath in 1910, Faigland was 
free from war altogetlier. 

W hat w as t he const it utional j)osjtion of 
tlie Soven‘ign with regarrl to tlie Army and 
Navy daring th<*se na'giis, and did it c’ontinne 
uiadianged ? The answer is indi<*ated with 
siillieient aeeuraey in the common description 
of these arms as “ "J’ho Forces of the C.lrown.” 
It is indeed rather curi»»us that, while we lunl 
for ci'iitnries posse.ssfsl a “ Royal “ Navy, and 
W'iiile our latest armeil body was, during the 
Great VV'ar, onic-ially named the Itoyal Air 
Force, we had no '• Royal ’’ Army. 'I’he oinisHion 
of (he epithet is doubtless to be trac4rii to far- 
away historical causes, and is tlx’* outcome of 
that j(*alousy of .standing annies which found 
formal expression in the Bill of Rights (1989), 
aiwi remaiiwd a eharacteristic of Parliuriic'rit 
since tfie seventeenth eeiitury. The Bill of 
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Rights declared that ** the raising or keeping 
of a standing Army within the Kingdom, 
unless it be by the consent of Parliament, is 
against the law ; in dther words. Parliament 
n^t authorize the creation #f the Army which 
Parliament was to pay. Still, though the 
power of the purse always rested with Parlia- 
ment. and thoygh the organization of the Army, 
especially after Cardweirs reforms, ultimately 
depended on a Parliamentary Secretary of 
State, no one ever seriously disputed that the 
titular command belongs to the Crown. As 
Lord Wolseley wrote in 1887; “ From time 
immemorial the Sovereign has been the hood 
of our Army, and it will be a bad day for 
England should this ever be changed.** “ Com- 
mand, preferment, and honour come to the 
Army from the Crown,** says a ^eat lawyer ; 
and such remained the legal position. Queen 
Victoria was always jealous of her military 
rights. She was fond of the Array. She was 
surrounded by officers, all of them well schooled 
in military etiquette. She was fond of re- 
calling the fact that she was a ** s61dier*s 
daughter ** — ^for the Duke of Kent had been a 
General and Field-Marshed, and had been in 
military command in Canada and at Gibraltar. 
Her biographer calls her love for the soldiers 
“ a dominant sentiment.** 

In one matter Queen Victoria carried 
lier regard for her RoyaV prerogative further 
than military, or indeed national, opinion 
justified. This was in her appointment of 
her cousin, the Duke of Cambridge, as Coni- 
manderdn-Chief, and in her maintaining him 
in the post — altered, modified, and extended 
from time to time— for 40 years. ' Tlie 
truly scahdalous state of the Army, in 
respect both of military equipment and of 
general organization, was cruelly revealed by 
the blunders and failures of the Crimean War ; 
let us do justice to the memory of the Queen*s 
husband, the Prince Consort, and freely admit 
that he, perhaps more than any single man, 
helped to bring about essential reforms. But 
neither then nor later did the Duke of Cam- 
bridge heartily recognize their necessity. Again, 
when the Volunteer movement was brought 
into being. Prince Albert actually drafted the 
“ fnstrdtHons to Lords-Lieutenant,** issued in 
May, 1869, wliich were the regulations on which 
the Volunteer force was raised and organized. 
The Duke of Cambridge, however, was always 
doubtful as to the utility of a civilian army of 
this type; nor, eleven years later, when in 


j|870-71 the spectacle of the Franco-German 
War stimulated CardwelPs refonns, did the 
Duke*s antiquated principles find it easy to 
give way. At last, in 1896, public opinion 
^w t(^ strong and too vocal, and the Duke, 
then 76 years old, consulted the Queen as to 
whether he should retire. She reluctantly, but 
very wisely, advised him to do so ; and a Chief 
whose fairness, industry, and devotion to his 
work were universally recognized, made way 
for men more alive to the vital necessities of 
the times. 

Though, as has been said, the reign of King 
Edward was a period of peace, it was ^ marked 
by considerable efforts towards the strengthen- 
ing of both the land and the sea forces. New 
types of ships were bdilt — Dreadnoughts and 
super-Dreadnoughts, battle-cruisers and de- 
stroyers, for the torpedo was assuming the 
importance which the Great War so amply 
proved. Two great naval reviews in the 
Solent, one of them held in honour of the 
Emperor of Russia, were held by the King, 
and showed to all the world that the British 
t*leet was more powerful tlwm ever. ; In 1907 
Mr. Haldane, who, as Secretary of SUtb for 
War, profited greatly by the wisdom of King 
Edward, brought forward arid carried his 
scheme for the creation of a Territorial Army 
on a county basis. In October the King 
summoned the Lords-Lieutenant to Bucking- 
ham Palace, and addressed them in an animated 
speecja, pointing out that the new Act would 
i*evive much of the importance formerly 
belonging to their office. The Territorial 
Force was intended for home defence ; 
side by side with it there was patiently 
developed that Expeditionary Force of six 
Divisions of Regulars which, when the fated 
moment came, was transported to France 
“without a single casualty,’* and stemmed 
the first German rush. These were the 
Divisions of which Marshal Foch said that 
they were “ the finest troops ** that he personally 
had ever seen. 

King Edward died on May 6, 1910, and three 
days later his only surviving son was pro- 
claimed King under the title of George V. 
The first four years of his reign hardly concern 
us here, but one cannot pass them by without 
the reflaction, qmrUida aapientia regUur orbie 
terrarum. We now know that we, our country, 
our Empire, nay, civilization itself, was on the 
slopes of a volcano { that threatening, unmis* 
takable murmurs were clearly audible; and 
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yet we passed our time less in preparing 
for the storm than in quarrelling with ^>no 
another. For those were the years of the 
angry disputes between Lords and Cominons, 
first about the Parliament Bill, and then* 
when it became an Act, about its application 
to the problem of Irish Government. One 


result was the pei*s\uiHioii in the rniiKls 
Kaiser and liis Generals that civil war in 
Ireland was iiiip<mding, and that England 
would at h^oHt have hf*r hands full if the 
Central Powers attack(*d France and Russia. 

The issues of p<iacc' and war are closely 
related to the tlirection of a nation^^s foreign 
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policy, and it is necessary to refer briefly to 
the part taken by Queen Victoria and King 
Edward in regard to the foreign relations of 
the country. Both fully a^epted the principle, 
which had l>een gaining ground ever since the 
fall of Napoleon, that the ideal policy for 
England w^s a policy of non-intervention, 
and it is to her desire of safeguarding this 
principle that w^e have to refer many of Queen 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G, 
Inspector-General of Oversea Forces, 

1917. 

Victoria’s most definite assertions of authority. 
The Coding case was her reluctance to be led 
by Lord Palmerston on what she believed to 
Ijc too adventurous lines ; a reluctance which 
led her to insist upon all the dispatches of her 
Foreign Ministers being submitted to her 
before they were ' sent off. Sometimes this 
was to the undoubted advantage of the country ; 


it was especially so in the case of the famous 
despatch to Washington on the occasion of the 
Trent affair, which Prince Albert, already 
struck by mortal illness, strengthened, rewrote 
in his own hand, and easily persuaded the Queen 
to sign. That dispatch, with its combination 
of firmness and sound argument, undoubtedly 
averted the very serious danger of war. Very 
often, however, the Queen was content with 
privately expressing her own opinions, which, 
at least in the first half of her reign, had what 
must be frankly recognized as a reactionary 
element ; for instance, in his account of the 
war in Italy, between France and Austria, 
in 1859, Lord Malmesbury reports, “The 
Queen and Prince feel very strongly’tho defe|kt 
of the Austrians, and are anxious to take their 
part.” The Foreign Minister, however, had 
no difficulty iti pointing out that such a course 
was impossible ; that not ten men in the House 
of Commons would vote for it ; and the matter 
went no further. Why the Queen sympathised 
with Austria is obvious enough; she had an 
hereditary feeling for the Royal and Imperial 
families of Austria and Germany, anfl, on the 
other hand, she was nervous as to the intentions 
of Napoleon 111. When wo remember the 
anti-English agitation of the French Colonels 
a few months later, we must admit that Her 
Majesty’s fears were not groundless. However, 
as we happily know, things changed altogether 
during the last thirty years of her reign, and, 
though on some occasions, as during the Boer 
War, England had to put up with abuse levied 
impartially by the French and Gennan news- 
papers (when indeed the German situation was 
seriously threatening), there never was any real 
danger of a quarrel with France, and the con- 
viction steadily grew on both sides that the 
interests of the two countries were substantially 
the same. 

This conviction was immensely strengthened. 
d\iring King Edward's reign. It may be 
said of him that geniality was the law of 
his being ; geniality which had not been 
extinguished either by the strict discipline in 
which he had been kept during boyhood by an 
admirable but too serious -minded father,* nor 
by his practical exclusion from political life and 
authority during the forty years of his rather 
imperious mother’s widowhood. One special 
outcome of this genial temperament was King 
Edward’s love for France. As Prince of Wales 

• See Quarterly Revieuf. July, 1910 : ‘ The Character 

of King Biward VJL” 
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he used to be called half a Parisian ; ho spoke 
French perfectly ; he liked Freneli art, French 
theatres, and French society ; and his private 
visits to France were many. But when he 
became King, he seized the opportunity of 
giving a more abiding fonn to the “ union of 
hearts “ which he had so long privaUdy culti- 
vated. With the full, assent of his Ministers, 
he planned a State visit to our Mediterranean 
stations, to Italy, and to France, and this he 
carried out in the spring of 1903, On board the 
Victoria and Albert he steamed to Lisbon, to 
Gibraltar, to Malta, and to Naples, whence he 
passed to Rome on a visit to King Victor 
Emmanuel. His reception by the people of 
Kotne was enthusiastic, nor was their ardour 
lessened when King Edward, a few days later, 
went to the Vatican and paid a visit to the aged 
Pope, Leo XIII, then 92 years old. 

He returned by way of Par’s, where the stn^ets 
were decorated in his honour and when^ 
Government and people rivalled each other in 
the warmth of their welcome. For sonje days 
the King was in close intercourse with Prc^sident 
Loubet, M. Delcasse, and other political leaders ; 
the result being not only an increase of mutual 
cordiality between the two peoples, but the 
very important Agreement which wcm signed, 
sealed, and ratified in 4904. By this were 
settled, on a basis of happy give-and-take, all 
those vexatious questions affecting Morocco, 


New'fouiHllaud, Siam and other rt^gions 
whore the interests of the t wo countries might 
possibly come into collision. 

The Franco-British Entente was a great 
w’ork of peace, clearly ilin^cted against no Power 
or com))ination of Powers that desiml pf>acf^. 
Even Prince Biilow, then German Imix^rial 
(’hancellor, accepted it at first as such, but on 
second thoughts G(Tmany recognized a fatal 
blow to her ambitions, because th<*y nmtiHl 
essentially upon the maintenance of possible 
causes of disstnisiou betwec'n (Jreat Britain and 
the cotintries that wc're marked down as Ger- 
many’s victims in Europ<‘. Henceforward it 
Huitod German ))ropaganda —and tlie Kaiser — 
to identify the person of King Edward w'ith the 
policy that was represented in si'ason and out 
of season as an anti-German poli('y, a poli(!y of 
“ hemming Germany in.’* In fact. King 
Edward l)efore the war was tHMiknl to a small 
measure of the calumnies tliat in the first stagt^s 
of the w’ar were heaped, with t^jually deliberate 
mendacity, upon Sir Edward Grey. Ha{)j)ily 
all such attempts to undermine the j)ositio^ppf 
King Edw^ard Were defeated, and no 'reutonic 
guile could bring a breath of sus{)icion upon ^he 
Kifig’s perfect observance of constitutiofial 
limits to his authority. Yet it should bo 
recorded, and even emphasized, that King 
Edward, by the knowledge and judgment that 
he brought to boar upon the problems of foreign 
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policy that were gradually ripening during hie 
reign, renden^jd an immense service, helped to 
avert many perils made in Germany for our 
undoing, and was indeed one of the chief 
architects of the great structiu*e, founded upon 


imswerving patriotism that was surpassed by 
none of his subjects. The State papers of the 
time record the King’s official efforts, in the 
communications which, always upon advice, he 
had with the heads of other countries, to niain- 
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justice and liberty, which saved the world from 
oShnan aggression. 

King George, between his accession in 1910 
anci tho outbreak of war in 1914, took a less 
prominent share in European affairs. But he 
was well acquainted with the true situation, 
an<l was prepared, when tho great crisis broke, 
to play his port wisely and well, with an 


tain the peace. It fell to liim, for instance, to- 
address to tho Tsar on August 1 a message 
urging delay and negotiation, to which the 
Tsar could only reply : “I would gladly have . 
accepted your proposals had not the German 
Ambassador thjj) afternoon presented a Note- 
to my Government declaring ww.” In vain» 
it may be added, did the Kaiser’s breather, Prince- 
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Henry of Prussia, stay in England up to tho 
last moment that his presence could be tolerated 
with a futile hope of exerting some sort of 
influence upon, or through, the British Court. 
Then, as afterwards, through all tho vicissitudes 
and trials of tho long stnigglo, the liing and 
Queen cherished no thoughts or feelings but 
those which inspired the whole British people. 

On the afternoon of August 4 the King 
held a Council and issued proclamations 
calling out the Anny Reserve, embodying 
the Territorial Force, and bidding all naval 
offleers on the Reserves and Retired List 
to hold themselves in readiness for active 
seiVice ; and on the following day he and his 
Naval Equerry spent several hours at the 
Admiralty inspecting the elaborate plans of the 
probable fleld of naval operations — naturally a 
work of the deepest interest to one who hacl 
been for so many years an active naval officer. 
Meantime, to anticipate one of the inevitable 
results of war, the young Prince of Wales put 
himself abthe head of a strong committee and 
issued a national appeal for funds for tho relief 
of distress. A few days later, when the Expe- 
ditionary Force was ready to depart on active 
service, the King sent the following message to 
the troops 

“ Buckingham Palace. 

“ You aro leaving homo to fight for the 
safety and honour df iny Empire. 

“ Belgium, whose country we are pledged 
to defend, has been attacked, and Franco is 
about to be invaded by the same powerful 
foe. 

“ I have implicit confidence in y^u, my 
soldiers. Duty is your watchword, and I 
know your duty will be nobly done. 

“ I shall follow your every movement with 
deepest interest and mark with eager satis- 
faction your daily progress ; indeed, your 
welfare will never be absent from my 
thoughts. 

I pray Ood to bless you and guard you 
and bring you bock victorious. 

George, K.I. 

9th August, 1914.*’ 

f 

“ Your welfare will be never absent from my 
thoughts.*’ These words were not a rhetorical 
expression : they were a promise, and it was 
nobly performed. Primarily addressed to the 
small body of soldiers which fonned the 
advance guard of a nation in anus, they 


really covered a houridle^ field, for it was 
not tho first Six Divisions only, but tho 
millions that followtii them, the Fleet, tho 
Merchant Service and fishermen, the mosses 
of war workers of both sexes, and last 
but not least, the innumerable sufferers from 
a long war, the wounded, the sick, and tho 
impoverished, whose “ welfare was never 
absent from the tlioughts ” of the King and t he 
Royal Family. 

For weeks before the outbreak of war the 
King had been dwp in a mi\ss of work. All 
througli July, 1914, ho knew, both through his 
own private information and through his 
Ministers, how critical the situation was. 
During those weeks ho took, not without 
his Ministers’ kjiowledgo but very imich 
on his own initiative, a step which some 
extreme party men denounced as miconstitu- 
tionaJ. They only meant that it thr<^at(*ne<l 
tlieir own pet schemes with failure. It was 
to summon to Buckiiigliam Palace, on July 
21, two loading men from each of tho four 
parties cliiefiy concerned ( Joveriimenf , British 
Unionist, Nationalist and Ulster— and to 
urge upon them Mu' necessity of at once coming 
to an arrangement on I he Irish question. It 
bc'came known, thougli tlu> passage was omit ted 
from tho official n'port, that the King luid 
strongly hintc'd at his main reason — the immi- 
nent danger of a Eiiro|)ean war. \\\} know^ 
that uiihai>pily uo arrangement w'as reache<l. 
None the less tlu^ incident is a memorable 
one as showing tlie King's intense desire to 
present a united front to all possible enemies, 
and his statesmanlike sense of tlie true interests 
of the people. 

It has often bot'ii said that a King of England 
wdu) dtws his duty is bound to bo the hardest 
worked man in his dominions. Even in peaces 
time this is not much of an exaggeration, but 
let us look at King George's routine <hiring 
tlic long years of tho Great War. Evtai when 
in London his tasks and engagements com- 
pletely filled tho day. His Majesty began work 
with one of his secretaries at 9.30 a.in., but 
by tlittt hour he had rea<l the newspapers. 
Few sovereigns ever ko[)t themsidves in Mich 
with public opinion through the tnediiim of tlie 
Press more assiduously than King Georgia ; 
if he was travelling the paixjrs were brought to 
the Royal train so that he might sec them 
before the day’s programme began. Work 
with tho setjretaries went on for an hour, and 
was chiefly concerned with corresqpndence. 
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At 10.30 the first ofHhe interviews arranged for 
the day was given. It was a common thing for 
five or six people to be recjpived on one morning, 
and the audiences as a rule were anything but 
porfimctory. They were also extremely varied. 
The King always took the greatest interest in 
the stories* of prisoners of war who escaped 
from captivity, and all but two of the officers 
who got away from enemy coimtries, before 
'•evolution opened the Gorman frontier, visitetl 
the Palace. * Interesting visitors to England 
were usually commanded to go to tlie Palace* 
and long conversations arose out of the 
audience. As an example of this type of 
interview it may be recalled that when Mr. 
and Mrs. Scoreaby Routledge leturneil to 
England after a three years’ .scientific 
expedition in their yacht, they presented 
to the King and Queen Charles and Edwin 
Young, two Pitcairn Islanders, descendanlH 
>f Midshipman Young, the sole mutineer officer 
of H.M.S. Boimty. His Majesty had a long 
conversation with the men about the condit ions 
of their island home and its peojile. In October, 
1918, the King received Mr. George Dobson, 
the Correspondent of TAe Times in Petrograd, 
who had been imprisoned and .suffered great 
hardships at the hands of the Bolshevists. 
If engagements permitted, the King liked to 


take a walk in the grounds of the palace at 
some time in the morning, but usually his 
interviews lasted until lunch. At luncheon a 
distinguished visitor was often present, so that 
the King might talk with him. In the after* 
noon on at least four days in the week His 
Majesty, generally accompanied by the Queen 
and Princess Mary, drove out to visit hospitals 
and to see and converse with wounded officers 
anil men. Thousands of wounded in the 
hospitals in and aroimd London had the 
pleasure of seeing tlie King in this way during 
the war. After tea His Majesty got through 
at least two hours of serious State work. The 
early evening was a favoured time for the 
reception of members of the War Cabinet. 
The King’s daily communications witli Minist-ers 
were sometimes merely matters of form, but 
very often they involved questions of high 
importance, which it might take hours to 
settle. Then there was always a mass of 
Government documents to be read, and further 
work with the secretaries. The King dined 
at 8.30. ^ 

While something like this was the regular 
agenda paper of His Majesty when at Bucking' 
ham Palace or Windsor, Investitures had to 
be added once or twice a week, and ho had to 
carry out a whole second programme elsewhere. 
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CHBBRING THE KINO AND QUEEN AT BUCKlNIfHAM PALACE 
On the night of the Declaretion of War againit Germany. 


In other words, he httd constantly to visit 
factories, hospitals, training camps, aorodroiiios 
and other scenes of the all-pervasive war 
activity throughout the country, and at frequent 
intervals to visit the Fleet in its stations off 
the co€wt and the Army at the Front. 

The King's first visit to the front vos paid 
^fter the war had lasted four months — rnontlis 
marked by the devastation of Belgium, the 
retreat from Mons, and the ejxKjh-making 
battle of the Marne With regard to this visit 
we cannot do better than summarise the 
detailed account provided by an eye-witness. 


which appcarcfl in The Times on Dcccinhcr 8, 
1914. This Rccouiif, imlcod, is typical, for 
though the o(‘casionH and the plrujes wevr, 
of irourse, different, the work and the daily 
prograinine were* much the same in all the 
Hoynl visits. In all thciv wc^re rmtu^lly the 
same voyage across the Channel without notict^ 
given, the same silent preparations, ihe same 
rapid motor journey s, the same constant talks 
with OcTMU’als, English and French. 

His Majesty arrived on the coast on Monday, 
November 30, 1914, and ndurried on Saturday, 
December 5, after a week, unfortunately, of 
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cold and rainy weatfter. He was met by the 
Prince of Wales, who had up to that time 
given almost continuous service at the front, 
and, after visiting some of the hospitals at the 
base, he proceeded straight to G.H.Q., where 

he was received by Sir Jolm French, then in 

« 

chief command. It was arranged that on 
three successive days the King should make 
tours of inspection round the Army Corps, 
should converse with the Divisional Gkincrals 
and the Brigadiers^ and should make acquain- 
tance with their staffs, and that the last da3rs 
should be given to the examination of the 
Intelligence and other work done at Head- 
quarters and to the bestowal of certain decora- 
tions. In part the inspection had to do with 
largo masses of troops wherever they could bo 
conveniently collected ; these, as well as the 
smaller bodies that were gathered in villages 
or at the cross roads, welcomed the Royal cars 
in parade order, and then sent them on their 
way with lusty cheers, often audible to the 
enemy a few miles away. It is noteworthy 
that on the first day, with the Maharajah of 
Bikanir and Major-General Maharajah Sir 
Pratap Singh in attendance. His Majesty in- 
S|)ected the largo and very effective Indian 


contingent — those fine fighting men of whom 
the Germans used to say that they would never 
consent to fight by the side of the English and 
for the cause of England. Germans and 
English alike soon discovered that the races of 
India knew when they were well governed, 
and were not at all anxious to exchange British 
order either for domestic anarchy or for the 
tyranny of a German overlord. 

The first day’s inspection included also a 
visit to a large clearing hospital, where some of 
the patients were suffering from frost bite ; and 
in the afternoon the King met President 
Poincar^, his Prime Minister, M. Viviani, and 
General Joffre, the French Commander-in- 
Chief, who had won undying honour by his 
victory on the Marne. It can well bo imagined 
that when the King and the President drove 
along the line in an open motor-car they hod 
an enthusiastic reception. That day’s journey 
ended with the bestowal of the Grand Cross 
of the Bath on General Joffre. The next day, 
which was finer, the King made a circular 
journey of no less than seventy miles, \tsiting a 
cavalry corps and the 3rd Army Corps, his 
Majesty walking past the lines of cavalry, a 
magnificent and formidable body ; and after- 
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wards he had the pleasure of presenting the 
M6dailla Militaire, granted by the French 
President, to several Britisli soldiers. Before 
the day ended he also visited some artillery 
and engineer units and a detachment of the 
Royal Flying Corps, besides in8|)ecting the 
charcoal makers, who prepared charcoal for 
the braziers in the trenches. Here, too, ho 
went through one of those large convalescent 
homes or resting-places for men slightly indis- 
jjosed or over-done which worked wonders in 
the way of quickly enablifig such men to return 
to duty fit and well. Ho also witnessed an- 
other excellent institution, a vast bathing 
^establishment, where multitudes of men could 
pleasantly get rid of the mud of the trenches 
and go back Jreshly clotlud. Tliat day ended 
with the presentation of the O.C.B. to General 
Foch and the G.C.M.G. to seven other Fmnch 
Generals. 

Thursday began with the investiture of Sir 
John French with the Order of Merit, and then 
followed visits to the Ist and 2nd Corps, 
which implied not only a long car journey 
but many conversations and a short address 
to the officers of one specially distinguished 
Brigade. After luncheon the King luul a 
deeply interesting experience. The day was 
clear; and he mounted to a commanding point 
from which he saw the actual battle raging at 
no great distance. Far away to the right 
were Lille and Roubaix ; then came a ridgo 
where the fighting liad been terrific — a riclge 
black with ruined villages ; and to the left was 
Ypres, clearly visible with its roofless Halles. 
Then the procession turned homewards, passing 
for more than a mile through a double lino of 
cavalry waving their swords and cheering. This 
was the last of the motor tours, and Friday was 
spent at General Headquarters to give His 
Majesty the opportunity of studying that 
manifold and complicated staff work which 
few outsiders understand and which many 
people failed to appreciate during the Gn^at 
War. Too commonly it was said that the 
privates were the only |>eople who did the real 
work, and that the officers, except when it 
came to actual fighting, were purely ornamental. 
One wishes that such people could hav^scen 
what the King saw on that Friday as, with 
the Comnutoder-in-Chief and the Chief of 
the General Stafjf, he passed slowly through 
the offices of Headquarters. First he inspected 
the motor cyclist dispatch riders, a branch 
of the Army Signal Units, and then passed 


to the central office of this department. To 
quote the description given by The Timen^ 
“ Tliis spot is really the nerv’e centre of the 
Army in the field, for into it radiate the ten- 
tivclcs along which flash messages from every 
p^i of the field of o|>eratiuns, from the base 
and from England. By telegraph, air-line and 
cable, by wireless, by t'Clephone and motor 
cyclist, doi\s the information rt>ach this office. 



KING GEORGE AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 

the total number of messages of all iiatiures 
handled in one day av<>raging about thrive 
thousaml, of which the majority are far longer 
tlian the average telegram of jx^ace time. 
The whole building pulsated with the t^k of 
machines of different kinds. In one .room the 
King watched the operators busily perforating 
long strips of paper with the noisy ‘ puncher * 
so that the messages could be sent off by the 
Wheatstone high-speed apparatus. In another 
he saw several of those machines, wliich can 
send at any speed up to a ruaximum of 600 
words a minute, and some duplex mAchines by 
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which means messages can be sent along the 
wires in both directions at the same time,” 

Nearly a year elapsed before the King paid 
his second visit to the Front (Oct. 22-Nov. 1, 
1915), a visit which was marred by an unfor- 
tunate accident. Having inspected t he British 
camps at Havre ho proceeded to meet the 
French President, with whom he review-ed 
some British troops near Hcuidquarters, and 
then visited the French Annies, expre^ssing 
himself delighted both with their martial 
appearance and with their recent fine per- 
formances in Champagne. Some little time 
before his departure for France His Majesty 
had issued two addresses, one to the Army 
t^hrough Sir John French, and one to the 
people at large ; in the former he expressed liis 
admiration of the fine work done by both 
Allies towards the end of September, the 
British in the neighbourhood of Loos and the 
French ^n Champagne, where they took 23,000 
prisoners, while in the second address he 
strongly appealed to the country for renewed 
efforts. ^ “ More men and yet more are wanted 
to keep my Armies in the field, and through 
t hem to secure, victory and enduring |)oace. . . . 
1 ask you, men of all cla.s8eB, to come forward 
voluntarily afid take your share in the fight.” 
'^rhe last words recall the fact that conscription 
had not yet become the law of the land. As 
to the actual tour, it was <lescribed at the 
time as “a happy mixture of the strictly 
practical with the necessary sprinkling ef 
ceremonial,” a noteworthy incident of the 
latter being the bestow^al of the Croix do Ouerro 
on the Prince of Wales, who by this time had 
Ix^coiue almost a veteran soldier. 

All wont well until October 28, when the 
\dsit W’as naturally approaching its end. On 
that day the King had just reviewed two 
bodies of troops from the First Army when the 
mare that ho was riding, alarmed by a sudden 
outburst of cheers at a few yards* distance, 
reared twice, . and the second time failed to 
recover herself, fell over and rolled on the 
King's leg. The cheers stopped with difficulty 
while His Majesty, who ha-d boon lifted into 
a car and was sitting there in great pain, made 
his way to quarters where he could be properly 
attended to. Five distinguished surgeons and 
physicians were quickly on the spot ; favourable 
reports were issued, and on Nov. 1 His Majesty 
was safely transported to Buckingliani Palace, 
crossing the Channel on board a hospital ship. 
It was evident, however, that the accident ha<J 


been serious, for Surgedh-General Sir Arthur 
Sloggett hiul the King conveyed by ambulance 
and hospital train |ill the way to port. While 
he w’as in the train there happened a pleastmt 
little incident winch was much spoken of at 
the time. The King had determined p('r.sonally 
to invest Lance •Sergt>nnt Oliv't'r Brooks, of the 
Coldstream (hiards, with the Victoria Cross, 
and the ceremony was carried through w^ithout 
mishap, although His Majesty wtva so w^tMik that 
ho could not without assistance drive the pin 
through the thick khaki. On board the 
hospital ship Anglia then> were some 60 
other injuiHMl men, and unfortunately the 
crossing w»vs vtny rough. But no harm was 
done, \1ctoria Station was rt'ached without 
difficulty, and an ambulance conveyed His 
Majesty from the station to the Palace, being 
attended by an Fnglish and a (*anadian nurse, 
the English sistiM* being by a curious coin- 
cidence the same nurse who had attended 
King Edward whtai suffering from typhoid. 
The public anxic'ty was allayed by a cheerful 
bulletin, but the seriousness of the accident 
may be gauged by tln^ fact that the King was 
confined to his rooms for six wrecks, the latest 
Inilletin being issued on Dec. IV,. A c\irious 
point in this last report was the offica'a! state- 
ment of Sir Fr(Ml(‘rick Tre\a*s and Sir Bertrand 
Daw'son that they had found it ” netaissary on 
medical grounds that tlu' King should take a 
little stimulant daily during his convalescence.” 
This, of course, rcfc^rred to the self-denying 
ordinance issued a long time beh»re, whenan 
the King announcj'd that no alcohol was to Ix^ 
consumed in any of the Boyal hou.ses till the 
conclusion of tlx* war, an ordinance that was 
strictly obs(»rve<l to the end. 

A third visit to the troops foIlo\ved eight 
months later, and this time th(5 King came 
into close and interesting touch with the rank 
and file of the great new armi(^s which liiwl 
been fighting so valiantly and so cheerfully 
on the Somme l)attlt?fields. During a Hirenuous 
and hard-working week he saw and was scjcn 
by hiindrtHls of thousands of his splendid 
soldiers. Following out his instinct to get to 
know the men, their thoughts and thei^foid- 
ings, he 8}>oke with many sconjs of ” Tommies ” 
along the roads, going to or coming from the 
fighting line, on parades, in billots and in trencljos. 
Not only did he see the men — ho saw the 
ground over which they hod fought. The 
Special Correspondent of The Times at British 
Headquarters said, at the time, that the King 
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visited battlefields our guns were roar- 

ing, and over which the enemy throw' shells 
every day. He climbed in and out of trenches 
w'hieh saw' desperate fightftig in the early days 
of the battle of the Somme, and went into 
German dug-outs and picke<i up relics of the 
battle with, his own hands. He spent liours 
in cisualty clearing stations talking w'ith the 
wounded, and he saw German prisoners 
coming down from the scene of their captiu'e. 
On his arrival in France the King visited Sir 
Douglas Haig, who since his previous visit 
liad succeeded Sir Jolm French as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Ex|^editionary Force, and in 
t he coiu'so of t he w’eek he talked with President 
Poincares General Joffre and General Foch. 
Without actually entering the French battle 
zone he saw great numbers of French soldiers 
at the point where the two armies touched. 
On Thursday, August 10, the King spent 
some hours on the real battlefield and in places 
of undoubted danger, where “ few people 
cared to go unless duty called them.” The 
spot, in fact, was “unhealthy,” and it was 
w'ell that the enemy did not guess the King 
w’as there. Ihe Prince of Wales accompanied 
the King on the tour. 

At the close of his visit His Majesty issued a 


General Order, in which he said : “I have had 
opportunities of visiting some of the scenes of 
desperate fighting, and of apprecip^ting to, a 
slight extent the demands made upon your 
courage and physical endurance in order to 
assail and capture positions prepared during 
the past two years and stoutly defended to the 
last. I have realized not only the splendid 
work w hich has been done in immediate touch 
with the enemy, but also the vast organizations 
behind tho fighting line, honourable alike to 
the genius of the initiators and to the heart 
and hand of the workers.” A cordial and 
confident message ended with the assurance to 
the troops: “I return home more than ever 
proud of you.” 

Again almost a year elapsed before the ICing 
was able to visit the Front, but the 1917 visit 
was made particularly interesting by the 
fact that the Queen accompanied him to some 
distance beyond the port of landing, and 
spent a week in visiting hospitals and convoys, 
and the newly established “ W.A.A.C.” A 
very interesting episode was Her Majesty’s 
driving with the Prince of Wales to t^ battle- 
field of Cr6cy, where “ the Prince stood on 
the exact spot, as tnulition gives it, where 
the Blsck Prince stood, nearly OOj) ycmrs before. 
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THE KING IN P^RONNE. 


on tho famous tlay when he assumed the 
now familiar Prince of Wales’ feathered crest 
and motto, which had belonged to the slain 

King John of Bohemia.” But wo have to 

• 

look still farther back for a visit of a King 
and Queen of England to the battle front in 
war time. As Sir Herbert Maxwell pointed 
out in a letter to The Times ^ the latest occasion 
on which such an event had occurred was in 
the year 1304, when Queen Margaret acCMnn- 
panied her husband, Edward I., to the siege at 
Stirling Castle. 

While Queen Mary made an exhaustive tour 
of the hospitals and other ” institutions of 
succour” which abounded in the rear of the 
Armies, -and once or twice motored to points 
overlooking tho Somme battlefield, King Oeorge 
was with the fighting men, chiefly those of 
Sir Herbert Plumer’s Army. Guided by that 
distinguished General, he explored the recently 
captured Messines Ridge, lunched outside a 
cottage which a peasant woman insisted uf^n 
still ooeupying, though the guns boomerl 
around her, entered a town and examined the 
fine show of enemy guns just captured by the 
English, the Australians, and the New Zealand 
troops, and was heartily welcomed by the Mayor 
and his Council and the whole population. 


On July 11, in company with Sir Henry 
Horne, t he King visited I hi' famous Vimy 
Ridge ; and at another time he held a review 
of those tremendous new insiniments of battle, 
the Tanks. Afterwards cami> a visit to the King 
of the B(‘lgians, with aeroplanes for guidi's and 
guards, and to that strange, fantastic outcome 
of the war. a camoufiwje factory, where were 
woven “ the robes of deception for thi' bewilder- 
ment of tlie Boelie.” Very dilTerent (‘xperi- 
encf's filled the next two days -a visit aecoas 
the Anere to tho formidable ThicSpval, which 
had cost the lives of so many Vlsfenneu in 
19 UK and which, after many vicissitudcM and 
much more bloodshed, was now again ours ; 
and another trip past Mttrtin])uich and Dclville 
Wood to that monument of Gcnnan barbarism, 
orico b(*autiful P<!?ronno. ” Franco’s Day ” — 
July 14 — followed, and this the King spent in 
visiting a hospital, full of French wounded, at 
a great sea-port, and in once more tclli/ig Rie 
sufferers what admiration he felt for thorn, 
their fellows, and their country. 

Immediately after his return from Franco 
the King took a step which gave intense 
satisfaction not only to his armies, biit to his 
millions of subjects throughout the Empire 
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At a meeting of th<f Privy Council, to which 
Dominion Ministers as well as the Duke of 
(vonnaught, the Archbishog of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Prime Minister, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Rosebery and others liad been 
summoned, His Majesty signed a Proclamation 
announcing* that for the future the Royal 
House and Family should be known as “of 
Windsor,’* and relinquishing and discontinuing 
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THE KING CHATTING WITH MEN 
WOUNDED IN THE GERMAN OFFEN- 
SIVE, 1918. 

the use of all German titles. The text of the 
Proclamation was as follows : — 

By the king. 

A PROCLAMATION 

Declaring that the Name of Windsor is 
TO BE Borne by His Royal House and 
Family and Relinquishing the Use of 
All German Titles and Dignities. 
GEORGE R.I. 

TT 7HEREAS We, having taken into con- 
VV^sideration the Name and Title of Our 
Royal House and Family, have determined 
that ijenceforth Our House and Family shall 
be styled and known as the House and Family 
of Windsor : 

And whereas We^ have furthw determined 
for Ourselves and for and on ^behalf of Our 
descendants and all other the descendants of 


Our Grandmother Queen Victoria of blessed 
and glorious memory to relinquish and dis- 
continue the use of all German Titles and 
Dignities : 

And whereas We have declared these Our 
determinations in Our Privy Council : 

Now, therefore, We, out of our Royal Will 
and Authority, do hereby declare and announce 
that as from the date of this Our Royal Pro- 
clamation Our House and Family shall be 
styled and known as the House and Family of 
Windsor, and tHht all the descendants in the 
male line of Our said Grandmother Queen 
Victoria who are subjects of these Realms, 
other than female descendants who may many 
or may have married, shall bear the said Naiho 
of Windsor ; 

And do hereby further declare and announce 
that We for Ourselves and for and on behalf 
of Our descendants and all other the descen- 
dants of Our said Grandmother Queen Victoria 
who are subjects of these Realms, relinquish 
and enjoin the discontinuance of the use of the 
Degrees, Styles, Dignities, Titles and honours 
of Dukes and Duchesses of Saxony and Princes 
and Princesses of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and 
all other German Degrees, Styles, Dignities, 
Titles, Honours and Appellations to Us or to 
them heretofore belonging or appertaining. 

Given at Our Court at Buckingluim 
Palace f this Seventeenth day of July, 
in the year of our Lord One thousand 
nine hundred and seventeen, and in 
t he Eighth year of Our Reign. 

GOD SAVE the king. 

The choice of the name of Windsor for tho 
Royal House was very popular, for Wiriflsor, 
longer than any other royal residence, had 
been associated with the fortunes and the lives 
of the Kings and Queens of England. The 
step was more democratic than appeared on the 
surface, for it meant that the male descendants 
of the sovereign would be commoners in the 
third generation, with a courtesy title as the 
sons of dukes, and plain Mr. Windsor in the 
fourth generation. The Times, cormnenting on 
the King’s action, said : 

Oynic» may regard the change aa a matter of no 
importance, but they are mintaken. His Majenty hae 
been better advised. It i<t not windom, but folly, to 
ignore the influence of nentiment on the populace. More 
than anything elHO it binds the Empire together, and the 
war has demonstrated the strength of the bond by 
proofs which no man can gainsay or belittle. The 
King has known well how to gratify the patriotic senti- 
ment of all the British peoples which oent«H on the 
Crown, in this as in other things. During the earlier 
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part of Queen Victoria’s reign, after her marriage, the 
Gktnnan element at court was a standing cause of irrita- 
tion among the mass of the people of this country, as 
everyone who knows them is well aware. Later the 
feeling, onoe acute, abated, and during King Edwani’s 
reign it died down. It was not a personal feeling against 
members of the Koyal Family, who were, and an*, 
popular, but due to an instinctive dislike of Teutonism ; 
and who shall say now that it w’os not justified ? By 
his last act King George has expunged the memory of 
it, and therein ho has done wisely. 

We now come to the year 1918, crowded 
beyond all precedent with events of high import 
to the British Empire, to Eorope, and to man- 
kind. In the spring our armies luul to suffer 
a check which, had it not been retrieved, might 
have led the way to a disastrous end ; in 
•August, as the fifth year of the war was just 
beginning, it was retrieved, and retrieved w'ith 
a vengeance. March saw the worst set-back 
of the Allied armies ; August, the new attack 
of the forces united under the siipr<*ine com- 
mand of General Foch, carrying out with su- 
preme success the plan of that great strategist, 
and driving back the enemy from point to point, 
from i^ver to river, from line to line ! The King 
was eager to share both liis Army’s teifiporary 
failure and its success. With even more 
stKsrecy than u tual, ho slipped across the Channel 
in the last week of March, spent two days upon 


his cheering mission U) Headquarters, and 
on his rectum wrote, on March .*10, a letter to 
Field •Mai'shal Haig, which did much to koe]> 
up the spirits of flie soldiers and the people 
at hoTiie. It ex|)n'ssed the King s gratitude 
for “ the skilful, unswerving manner in which 
the ftirmidable attai'k had bcHUi, and still W4is, 
dealt W’ith,” and it proceeded ; - 

“ Though for tlu» moment our troops have 
been obliged by sb<‘er wcMglit of uumU'rs 
to give some ground, the impression left 
on iny mind is tliat no Army could Ih> in 
bettc^r heart, braver, or mort^ confitleut. 
than that which you have the honour t«) 
command. 

“ Anyone privilegt^l to sham these exi)cri- 
eiices woiihl f(*el with me proud of the British 
race and of that. uncoiKpierahle spirit whiidi 
will, ploas(i God, bring us through our present 
trials. 

“ VVe at home must insun^ that the man 
jMjwer is adequately inaintaineil, and that our 
workers, men and women, will continue nobly 
to meet the demaiuls for all the necessitii's of 
war. Tlius may you 1 h< r<?Ii<n'ed from any 
anxiety as to lh(‘ nif^ans by whicli, witli the 
support of our faithful and brave Alli(*s. your 
heroic Army sliall jusfJfy that inspiring d(^- 
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termination which I , found permeated all 
ranks. 

“ Believe mo, very sincerely yours, 

“ (Signed)^GEOROE R,I.” 

On July 8 came the happy augury of the 
Royal Silver Wedding Day, marked by a great 
gathering in tlvo Guildhall, and the delivery by 
His Majesty of a spirited and confident speech. 
A month later there followed the great Anglo- 
French attack of August 8 ; three days before 
it was delivered the King was once more in 
France, destined to witness the glorious opening 
and the unmistakable promise of success. The 
letter which ho sent to Sir Douglas Haig just 
before returning is a document of much interest, 
showing not only the King^s confidence, but the 
thorough way in which he turned these visits 
into tours of Inspection of the highest value. 
On the one side he commended the fighting 
force as a whole, and expressed the “ pride and 
veneration” which he felt towards the men 
on whom he had bestowed the Victoria Crosses ; 
on the other, ho gave his high approval to 
Departments so various as the Forestry Depart- 
ment, the hospitals, those who cared for the 
horses and mules, the organizers of play and 
relaxation, and the chaplains of all denomina- 
tions. And with the fighting force he naturally 
grouped ” the transport services by land and 
s(^a, and those vast industries in which the 
men and women at home maintain the supplies 
of food and munitions of war.” 

'Phis brings us to His Majesty’s action with 
regard to the munition works. It is a truism 
to say that if men are the first necessity of a 
modern army, food and mimitions run a close 
race for the second place ; and with regard to 
munitions, the way in which England met the 
tremendous demand will ever be rightly re- 
garded as a source of national pride. The 
wonderful story of the development of the 
munitions industries, from the spring of 1915 
onwards, has been fully told in earlier chapters.* 

The King, as might have been expected, 
realized from early in 1916 the irmnense 
importance of munitions, and did his best by 
constant visits to different works to encourage 
both the workers and their employers. Even 
before th^ war the King and Queen had shown 
a desire to see for themselves the conditions 
and processes of some of the industries' of the 
country, and they had gradually changed the 
Court idea of the purpose and programmo of a 

• See especially Vol. V., Chapter XCIH,^ and Vol. X., 
Cliaptor CLXII. 


Royal visit. It is doubtful whether we shall ever 
return a^ain to the stiff, solemn and ceremonial 
occasions which served to bring the people and 
their monarch into contact in the days of 
Queen Victoria and even of King Edwartl VII. 
The event was usually a stone -laying ceremony 
or the formal opening of a public building ; 
ponderous addresses of welcome were read and 
there were drives through streets carefully 
barricaded to keep the loyal citizens at a proper 
distance. Much money, public and private, 
was spent on bunting, Venetian poles and 
triumphal arches, and, so that there might be 
a show, many people rode in open carriages 
in a procession. There was a mounted military 
band, a sovereign’s escort of Life Guards, and 
a State landau drawn by six horses to carry 
the Royal visitors. King George and Queen 
Mary with their simple, democratic ways hewl 
no taste for display of this kind, and the type 
of royal tour they hod begun to develop in the 
early years of their reign reduced foniiality 
and circumstance to a minimum and brought 
ihem into really close touch with the evep^efay 
lives and toil of thousands of their subjects. 

The methods and details of these visits 
needed little further simplification to fit them 
for days of war when their usefulness suddenly 
became of national importance. So far as 
experience could suggest alterations the changes 
took on the fonn of cutting red-tape, and bring- 
ing the King into personal contact with as many 
of the workers and their trade union leaders 
as possible. Some of the toms Undertaken in 
1917 and 1918 were delightful in their uncon- 
ventional incidents and their entire freedom 
from stilted ceremony. The writer saw their 
Majesties walk along the narrow cobbled 
streets of a North country town with an excited 
cheering throng of men, women and children 
pressing on their heels and almost jog^ng their 
elbows ; pass down lanes of workpeople in 
factories where hmidreds of hands could have 
touched them as they went by ; and shoulder 
a w ay among a boisterously and embaitassingly 
loyal crowd of fish porters on the quay at 
Grimsby. 

On April 30, 1916, the King, with Lord 
Kitchener, visited the Government Small 
Arms woric at Enfield and at Waltham Abbey 
and spoke to several of the workmen as he 
went through the factories ; 10 days later 
he was at Portsmouth Dockyard, and asked 
Sir lledworth Meux to express to the AdmiraL 
Super^tendent^ the heads of departnitents. 
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and the workmen in the dockyards his appre- 
oiation of the part which “ by their devotion 
to duty they were taking in maintaining 
the strength and efficiency of His Majesty's 
Fleet ” In this way there began a series of 
tours which may be said to liave occupied 
almost the whole summer* On May 17 the 
King went to the Clyde, whore ho received with 
^reat sat.i^factioi^ a resolution unaniinousJv 
• passed by the workmen employed by the 
Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Com- 
pany expressing their determination to put 


While H’s Majesty's reeeptian was everywhere 
cordial, the shipwrights and munition workers 
at Barrow^vere perhans the most enthusiastic 
of all. In July the King went to Coventry 
and the Birmingham district, where he saw a 
variety of 0|)erations. His round included such 
establishments as those of the Bifiningham 
Small Arms Co., the Wolseley Motor Co., and 
Kynochs, when' Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
showed him the making of (piick-firing 18- 
pounder shells, the capping of cartridge cases, 
and the packing of cartridge's. He heard with 
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The scene in the Quadran|le at BuokinUham Palace. 


'forth their best efforts to turn out as efficiently 
and rapidly as possible the Government work 
'entrusted to them. In reply to the nisolution 
His Majesty said that it would indeed bo a 
happy outcome to his visit if it had in any way 
'Conduced to this expression of patriotic resolve. 
From the Clyde the King passed on to Tyneside, 
where he went over tlie Wallsend Slipway ^d 
Engineering Company’s works, and other 
shipyards and armament works. The tour was 
'then Carrie^ to Barrow, whore the visit was 
remarkable for the long conversations between 
the King and the workmen, some of whom 
Ibebn in the same occupation for over 40 years. 


interest that tlie firm v as employing four tinu'S 
as many men and women as th('y wen* 12 
montlis previously and that the output was 
six times greater. There were about 8,000 
worki^ojde on the ground during the Royal 
visit. At the works of the Metropolitan 
Carriage, Wagon aiid Finance Company, Saltj|y, 
the King made? a short Kj>eech in whieh he said 
he hod not come to criticizes but to show^his 
interest in the country’s effort to ujecd the 
heavy demands for the means of carrying on 
the war. He fully appreciated the evident 
zeal and cheerfulness with which tlie hands 
were working, and he was confident that the 
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output would be increased and that there would 
be but one certain result — victory. 

Very similar were His Majesty’s experiences in 
Yorkshire at the end of September, 1915 ; they 
included visits to munition works, to hospitals, 
ami to I^ods University, where the utility of 
high scientific instruction in war-time was 
brought home by the sight of a demonstration 
of the use of poison gas in warfare. At Shef- 
field his entertainment was varied, for at one 
of the great works His Majesty fired fron^ the 
experimental range an armour-piercing shell 
against hard-faced armour, which it pierced 
very satisfactorily. 

During 1916 the King saw little of the muni- 
tion works, being doubtless well satisfied with 
the reports that he constantly receive! 1 as to 
their unceasing activity. But in 1917 he was 
again busily inspecting factories of all kinds, 
both in England and Scotland, On all tours 
(luri^ the last two years of the war newspaper 
correspondents were given facilities to accom- 
pany, the King, and this led to the public 
learning how warm was the welcome every- 
where extended to His Majesty, how close the 
interest evinced by the King in the processes 
he was shown, and how wishful he was to talk 
with the workers at their lathes, their furnaces. 


and their toil in the shipbuilding yards. Haid- 
handed rivetters, engineers working unheard -o 
hours of overtime, women shell fillers, and 
even grimy boys got an entirely new conception 
of their Sovereigp when he came among them. 
They tliscovered that the King was very 
human, eager to learn from workmen as well 
os from managers, cheerful and pleasant 
without being condescending, and above aP^ 
tliat he was without a trace of the stiffness and 
arrogance associated with the idea of militarism. 
The sequence of tours began in May with a 
round which covered Chester, some works in 
Fliiitsliire, taking in Hawarden on the way, 
the great shipbuilding yards at Birkenhead, 
a trip on the Mersey, Manchester and Liverpool,, 
then a second visit to Harrow, and finally 
Carlisle and Gretna, where a great new 
munitions factory sprawled over land which 
before the war was open country. Every- 
where their Majesties were deeply impressed 
withjbho extent and variety of the new organiza- 
tion of industries, and for the first time, perhaps,, 
they were able to realize how remarkable a 
part women had ooiiae to play in war work. 

At an extensive explosives factory, which 
in less than two years had sprui^ up, on the 
borders of Wales, they saw 3,000 wbmen and 
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girlg engaged in the production of T.N.T. 
and in the conversion of cotton waste into gun- 
cotton. The welcome given to the King and 
Queen was spontaneous and exuberant. Hun- 
dreds of trousered yoimg women, some in 
brown, with brown or scarlet caps and belts, 
some in cream, with white caps, some in khaki, 
surged blithely along in the wake of the Royal 
visitors as they passed through the chain of 
buildings, and an attempt by works officials 
to stem the merry rush was quite unavailing. 
At Gretna they found that of the 13,000 
operatives and staff workers then employed — 
the number was afterwards increased — nearly 
10,000 were women. Here again enthusiasm 
r^ high. At Liverpool the King watched 
500 women at the lathe, converting rough 
forgings into carefully tested shell bodies, 
while the Queen was visiting an explosives 
factory largely staffed by women. On the 
same day, as though to show the world-extent 
of the war, the King had been to the docks, 
visited two American armed liners and talked 
to the j^imiers gathered in the sterns of the 
vessels. During the visit to Barrow their 
Majesties noticed a change highly significant 
of the times we lived in : what had been two 
years before a private park had been covered 


by a huge howitzer shejp, wherein were big 
naval guns, turbines, heaps of shells, torpedoes, 
and a himdrod other of the deadly instruments 
of modem war. From the North-west the 
King and Queen returned to London, and the 
next day they paid an impromptu visit to a 
fuse factory in one of the suburbs,, quite newly 
installed, and cleverly and efficiently w’orked 
in several of its departments by women and 
girls. 

Three weeks Inter their Majesties started for 
the north-east coast to inspe^ct another branch 
of the country’s industries, and more especially 
the shipbuilding yards. Unrest I'icted and ruth- 
less submarine warfare at this period was 
reducing our mercantile marine to an extent 
the danger of which was known to the Govern- 
ment but which the public had scarcely grasped. 
The King and Queen saw something of the 
tireless energy, ungrudging toil, and wiilespread 
activity which was giving us new ships to set 
against, at any rate, a pai t of our losses on the 
seas. Chalked in large yellow letters on 
the partly -built hull of a cargo boat in a 
Woai*side yard which the King visited ho 
saw the words, “We will deliver the ships” 
The message was meant as a proinisti to be 
fulfilled. 



THE KINO’S VISIT TO THE CLYDE i WATCHING THE FLOW OF METAL FROM. 

A FURNACE. 
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During this tour th| King had an informal 
walk through the streets. Their Majesties 
had made a journey up the Toes on a steam 
tug, and for miles had beefl getting glimpses 
of the romance of an industrial river. They 
had seen smoke pouring from a hundred 
jitacks, the fierce light of furnaces, piles of 
pig-iron, weather-beaten ships in dock, new 
flhips cleanly painted, and the gaunt skeletons 
of ships recently begun. They landed at the 
Stockton CorpoVatiOlT Quay. From the quay 
a street striking steeply up the hillside wa.s 
packed with cheering men and women. Motor- 
ears wore awaiting the arrival of the tug, 
but the Royal party chose to walk to the 
shipbuilding yard they wore to visit. As 
the King and Queen passed through old- 
fashioned thoroughfares the people gave them 
a rousing reception. Children in bright 
clean pinafores waved tiny flags and strained 
their voices to swell the volume of their 
gi*eeting. On the pavements, in the door- 
ways, and at upper windows women cheered 
heartily. Hundreds of people fell in behind 
the olflcial party and cheered and cheered again 
as they hurried along. The incident was im- 
mensely popular. Four rivers were included 


in the programme of a five days’ tour — the 
Tees, the Wear, the Tyne and the Humber, 
and the work the visitors went through may be 
gathered by the fact that on the first day they 
insi)eoted 11 busy' establishments in Middles- 
brough, Stockton and West- Hartlepool. To 
anyone possessed- of less mechanical knowledge 
and a less retentive memory tlian the King 
such a task would have been ^possible or 
useless, but His Majesty had a minute 
knowledge of every' engine of warj and his 
memory for these things, like his memory for 
the details of battles and positions of regitnehis, 
was extraordinary. The experience on the 
north-east coast was practically repeated 
three months later, when the King paid a Tong*, 
visit to the Clyde and saw with much satisfac- 
tion the great improvement that had ta)cen 
place in the quantity of the ship -building work 
done in the West of Scotland. Meantime, 
while the King was exploring this important 
region, the Queen and Princess Mary went to 
Coventry, where the work had not been as 
iminterrupted as it might have been ; and there 
saw many of the 40,000 women and girts who 
were employed in the aeroplane and other fac- 
toricMi. Similarly, in October, the Royal lafl es 
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THE KING AT NEWCASTLE t IN AN ARMAMENT FACTORY. 


made a careful iiiapection of the equipment 
and stores at Woolwich, and of the multitude 
of women who sorted and stored them. 

Some visits to other places during the con- 
cluding montlis of 1917 provided their Majesties 
with quite new experiences. At Bristol, for 
example, besides various shell factories, they 
went to see the buildings where “ smokes ■’ 
were made for the front. Half an hour was 
spent in an atmosphere fragrant with the scent 
of fine Virginia leaf, and 3,000 people were 
seen at work making and packing cigarettes 
and pipe tobacco. In the Woodbine room — 
the factory was that of Messrs. Wills — a few 
minutes were passed watching machines throw- 
ing out cigarettes at a speed of 10 to the second, 
with sharp-eyed girls standing by to detect any 
faulty delivery. In other long clean rooms the 
visitors were shown leaf tobacco pouring from 
shoots into cutting machines, ** much as 
trusses* of corn are devoured by threshing 
machines a farm,*’ and saw men handle the 
cut leal with forks as they might pitch hay on 
a stack, Their Majesties were cheered all 
through the works, and the Queen ofteq spoke 
toHlie girls at the benches. .Borne miles away 
more hundreds of “the invading sex” were 


busy working at aoropIaiK^.s, arnl working 
iincommonly w(*ll. These also the Royal party 
witnessed, and then passtMi f)n to Bath, whore 
“ for the first time in 200 years, if local hist orians 
are correct, a reigning King of England drank 
the waters in t he (hand Ihiinp Room.” It was 
natural that the King and (^ueen should first 
satisfy their curiosity as to the details of Bath 
as n water-cure ; hut after a short time tliey 
had to go off to the neighbouring steel foundries 
and rubber works — so all-pervading are the 
needs of war. Nor were these the last engage- 
ments of the ycuir, for later, in November, a 
deeply interesting visit was paid to the National 
Physical I^sboratory at Teddington, where Sir 
Richard Cllazebrook showed his Majesty such 
processes as the minute setting of the gauges 
of shells and similar operations. Elsewhere a 
little later his Majesty went down to .see a vast 
tent factory, tents being a prime necessity to 
armies like ours that w^ere fighting a%over the 
world in every climate ; And hhre the King 
was specially interested to see the provision ol 
a strange new device that the enemies* methods 
had imposed upon us the making of gas masks 
for horses. 

The year 1918 was also marked by a number 
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of tours of the same kind. At the end of 
February came a visil by the King to Harwich, 
-especially to a vast number of auxiliary craft, 
while on the same day tiie Queen with the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Mary explored 
the London docks, chiefly to see for themselves 
the huge stores of grain and the processes of 
unloading it. 

The Royal family took a deep interest in the 
fo6d question which during the winter had 




THE KING AT LINCOLN. 

Takes a trip in a Tank. 

given Lord Rhondda va^ry acute problems to 
solve. Voluntary food economy was practised 
in the Royal household from the day when the 
need for it was first urged by the Food Con- 
troller, and when compulsory rationing of 
meat, sugar a d fats was introduced the King 
and Queen lik ? the humblest of their subjects, 
had their ration cards and lived strictly within 
the allowance of food permitted by the cards. 
On several occasions they visited towns asso- 
ciated with the food supplies of the country. 
At Reading they saw the manufacture of 
biscuits at Messrs. Ffuntloy & Palmer’s works 
and the packing and distribution of vegetable 
seeds by the firm of Sutton & Sons. The King, 
like the Queen, spent hours going roimd the 
food warehouses of the London Docks. During 
a tour through Lincolnshire their Majesties 
went to fish docks at Grimsby, where they 
saw fish being slung in baskets from trawlers 
to the quay, and long lines of cod, plaice, 
whiting and turbot exposed for auction in the 
sheds. As they walked through the docks the 
King and Queen were almost hemmed in by 
crowds of cheering fish workers, but they took 


the buffeting and inconvenience with the 
greatest good humour. The visit to Lincoln- 
shire was imusually interesting and varied in 
its programme. In one day the Royal party 
walked through busy workshops noisy with the 
clang of hammers, and stood in the silent 
cloisters of Lincoln's noble cathedral ; saw the 
shaping of machinery of war and pa.ssed 
through the wards of a military hospital ; the 
King held in his hand an ancient sword giver 
to Lincoln by Richard II. and later looked on 
inventions which three years earlier had not 
been thought about. Lincoln was the birth- 
place of the Tanks, and their Majesties saw the 
manufacture of these monsters and watched 
them manmuvre and gambol over a testing 
gi*ound. The King added an unscheduled item 
to the programme by taking a trip inside one 
of the machines. The ride included a fearsome 
plunge into the “Hindenburg Trench,” re- 
garded as the sternest test in the trials to wliich 
Tanks were put. It had not been intended that 
the trench should bo negotiated with the 
Sovereign as passenger, but the King Jiimself 
directed the course and picked out all the 
steepest places for inclusion in the trip. 

The tour closed with a visit to a vast new 
aerodrome where Prince Albert was serving as 
a Captain in the Royal Air Force. 

The next tour, which proved to be the last 
of its kind before the achieving of victory in 
the war, was to the West Haling of Yorksliire, 
where three busy days were divided among the 
group of towns where cloth is made ; towns 
which saw in the war an almost greater 
transformation of their industry than befell 
any others throughout the country. In the 
days of peace the Army used less than one 
per cent, of the wool manufactured at Bradford, 
Leeds, and the neighbouring places ; after 
three years of war the purchases of cloth by 
the War Office had reached the colossal figure 
of 1,600,000,000 pounds’ weight, of the value 
of more than a hundred millions sterling ; the 
cloth coming largely from this district, although 
of course a great deal was provided by Scotland^ 
Ulster, and the English Midlands. Again the 
King and Queen found a large part of the work 
done by women and girls, said to amount to 
quite 61 •per cent, of the workers; and these 
Yorkshire women, whose musical voices are 
famous, enlivened the Royal visit with songs 
instead of cheers. *]niere was much talk 
between his Majesty and the managers about 
standardizing the quality of the cloth, ^ and at 
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Leeds the King bought a length of standard 
cloth for his own use. 

The intense intei’est which King George Imd 
always taken in the Royal Navy was based, so 
to speak, on natural and personal as well as on 
public grounds. With the Fleet he was directly 
associated from boyhood, and he was in the most 
literal sense what only two of his modern 
predecessors had been, a Sailor King. He 
entered the Navy as a lad of thirteen, and went 
up steadily through all ranks until, in 1907, 
he was made an Admiral. This would not have 
been possible had he been his father's eldest 
son, for the Heir-Apparent to the Throne must 
be* prepared for still higher duties and trained 
to a practical understanding of yet wider 
interests. But Prince George was a second 
son, and it was only after the death of his 
brother in 1892 that he came into the line of 
direct succession to the Throne. Henceforth 
he had to prepare himself for larger responsi- 
bilities ; and yet it was many years before 
he coase^ to make long sea voyages and even 
to command ships. I n the manmuvres of 1892 


he commanded the crui^r Melampus. Six 
years afterwards he took the Crescent on a 
special cruise. Much later he hoisted his flag 
in the Indomitable, *and t-ook her across the 
Atlantic for a visit to Canada, that being the 
voyage during which, according to an officer’s 
story reported in The Times of that date : 
“ We all took a turn in the stokehole, including 
the Prince of Wales, who threw in six shovelfuls 
for luck.” This anecdote illustrates what is 
proved by abundant evidence oh nil sides- - 
that throughout his iiav^al career the Prince 
made himself and proved himself a thorough 
sailor, knowing his w'ork in every detail, 
enjoying it. and developing more and more 
those qualities of good companionship for 
which naval men have always btM»n I'omnrkable. 

This was an excellent training for a public 
position of any kind ; but in a more special 
way the Prince’s long career with the Fleet 
qualified him for the great position that he 
was destined to hold. He was to rule over the 
British Empire, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that during the thirty years that followed 
his entering into the Navy in 1877 he visited, 







whether as a naval officer or as a direct repre- 
sentative of the Crown, almost every corner of 
tliat Empire. As boys he and his brother went 
round the world in the Bacchante, becoming 
personally acquainted with the West Indies, 
the Australian ports, Yokohama and, on their 
return, the Suez Canal and the Holy Land. 
Many times during the next twenty years 
Prince George made long voyages, until, in 
1902, ho sailed in the Ophir on a great Imperial 
Mission, opening the first Parliament of the 
Australian Commonwealth, and passing to New 
Zealand, to South Africa, and to Canada and 
Newfoundland. When he returned homo he 
was created Prince of Wales, and on that very 
evening, speaking at the Guildhall, in the name 
of the Empire, he addressed his country in the 
memorable words : “ Wake up, England I ” 

The last great voyage which ho made as Prince 
of Wales was at the end of 1905, when he and 
the Princess paid a, truly Imperial visit to the 
Indian Empire. They made the voyage in 
H.M.S. Renown, escorted by a squadron of 
cruisers, and their tour and the public work 
performed therein not only deeply impressed 
the rrirjces and people gf India, but gave the 
King that exact knowledge of Indian charac- 
ter and of Indian problems which was of such 
real service to him during the Great War. 

This retrospect may increase the reader's 
interest in the story of King George’s relations 
with the Fleet during, and just before, the 


war ; but first it may be well tof recall hii 
earliest official utterance as King. He was 
proclaimed on May 9, 1910; next day ho 
issued messages to the Navy, the Army and 
India. The first intimately concerns our 
subject and may hero bo quoted : — 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S.W. 

“It is rny earnest wish, on succeeding to 
the Tlirone, to maker known to the Navy 
how deeply grateful I am for its faithful 
and distinguished services rendered to the 
late King, my beloved Father, who ever 
showed the greatest solicitude in its welfare 
and efficiency. 

“ Educated and trained in that Profession 
which I love so dearly, retirement from active 
duty has in no sense diminished my feelings 
of affection for it. For thirty-three years I 
have had the honour of serving in the Navy, 
and such intimate participation in its life 
and work enables me to know how thoroughly 
I can depend upon that spirit of loyalty 
and zealous devotion to duty of which the 
glorious history of our Navy is the outcome. 

“That you will ever continue to be, as 
in the past, the foremost defender of your 
Country’s honour, I know full well, and your 
fortunes will always be followed by me with 
* deep feelings of pjritto and affectionate interest. 

“OsoitnE R.I,** 

There are many demonstratidhs this 

“pride and affectionate interea^t.” be 
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gathered from the history of the next four 
years; but we pass to a memorable date, 
just one fortnight before the declaration 
of war. On that day, July 20, 1914, there was 
to be seen at Spithead the most marvellous 
.spectacle of naval power, organization and 
readiness that the eyes of men had ever beheld. 
It* was the largest and strongest fleet that 
had ever been concentrated in British waters ; 
a fleet of ships of all sizes which, having 
been for some days moored four deep along 
the Solent, steamed out to sea past the 
Boyal yacht in a procession 2? miles long. 
With the ships was what was described as 
■an “ imposing array of aircraft,” probably 
the biggest array seen up to that time. The 
ahips steamed by at 11 knots, taking exactly 
two hours to pass the King ; and during that 
time his skilled eye could see all types of 
battleships — King Edwards and Dreadnoughts, 
Bulwarks and Majesties — and some fifty 
oruisers, showing, like the battleships, every 
stage of improvement which the last few 
years h|kd made ; while afterwards, when the 
.Fleet had passed, the Royal yacht moved 
away, taking His Majesty to inspect a crowd 
of destroyers at Solsey Bill. The weather. 


threatening at first, had cleared and become 
brilliant, so that nothing interfered with a day 
which must have l|sen one of pure enjo 3 rment 
to the King as a sailor, and of confident 
satisfaction to him as head of the State. 

The war broke out, and the Fleet began to 
work in earnest. Sections of it were in every 
sea ; one was destined to have rude ex- 
periences — at first unhappy, because a weak 
squadron w^as met by a strong enemy force, 
but afterwards glorious, when the Falkland 
Isles wiped out the memory of Coronel — while 
the mass of the ships guarded our own coasts, 
patrolling the North Sea or waiting for the 
enemy to appear. The enemy appeared once 
in force, and the Battle of Jutland followed 
on May 31, 1916, with one result that was in 
its way decisive — that the enemy withdrew to 
his hiding-place, and remained there. 

The bulk of our Fleet also withdrew to its 
bases, though a vast number of vessels, 
especially * cruisers and destroyers, remained 
busily engaged on Iheir multifarious duties. 
Here, however, we are only concerned with 
the Fleet at its bases, for it was to the bases 
that the King for the most part confined Ins 
visits. If our record of these is briefer and 
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less detailed than that of his visits to the 
Army it is because, from the nature of the case, 
the affairs of the Fleet in war-time were kept 
more secret than those of the forces on land. 

Accordingly, with regard to most of the 
King’s visits, the public knowledge had to be 
confined to 'the barest facts and to those 
Messages to the Admiral in Command wliich 
His Majesty was in the habit of sending on hi-* 
retu rn homo. For exan iplc, early in J uly , 1015, 
the King w'roto to Admiral Jellicoe to express his 
“ delight ” that he had at last been able to 



THE KING INVESTING ADMIRAL 
PAKENHAM WITH THE K.C.B, 


visit the Grand Fleet ; that he had left it with 
feelings of pride and admiration, that he had 
seen the greater portion of the officers and 
men ; and he added ; I realize the patient 
and determined spirit with which you have 
faced long months of waiting and hoping.” 
Very naturally and with perfect sincerity the 
Admiral wrote tendering his ” most profound 
thanks ” for the message, and adding : ” Your 
Majesty’s intimate knowledge of the feelings 
which permeate the officers and men of the 
Royal Navy will enable you to appreciate the 
depth of their devotion, loyalty, and respectful 
affection, which feelings your Majesty’s visit 
has intensified.” The visit in Jiine, 1916, wjis 
even more memorable, for it followed close 
upon Battle of Jutland, which gave His 
Majesty ttie opportunity of addressing repre- 
sentatives of units on parade in words of con- 
gratulation and consolation. 

The visit in June, 1917, was longer and 
l>erhaps more varied, and on this ot'casion the 
Admiralty relaxed their veto on publicity so 
far that they allowed a ** film ” of the visit to 


be shown in all parts of the country. The 
spectators wore introduced into some of the 
less secret mysteries of the battleships, and 
wore delighted to make acquaintance with such 
bearers of famous names as Adm’ril B3acty, 
Admiral S r Hugh Evan-Thomas and Admiral 
Sir Doveton Sturdee, the victor of the Falkland 
Islands. During the visit His Majesty hat! 
not only passed from one great sh'p to another, 
and examined the cruisers and destroyers, but 
he went on board the Flagship of the mine- 
sweeping fleet and made personal acquaintance 
with the plucky fellows who, having once bc^en 
peaceable fishermen, now manned a vessel of 
which The Times corn?spondent said, in de- 
scribing the scene ; “Now she sweeps for 
different fish, and her trawls are wire ropes, 
and not nets. She sweeps for mines and gets 
them, and her crew are out in gales and half 
gales, making clear the path of the great ships 
and the little. Without these sweepers and 
the men that man them the Fleet W'Oidd lose 
its power of movement.” Kverything w^nt 
well, and His Majesty’s telegram to ^dmiral 
Beatty, after the visit, (expressed the highest 
satisfaction. As for the King’s visit during 
.Inly, 1918, the new feature was that it gave 
His Majesty an opportunity of seeing, to 
use his own words, “ the splendid ships of 
the United States in line with our own.” But 
besides this ho waa able once more to take 
sp<)cial notice of many of the officers and men 
who in the spring had borne their part in the 
famous raid on the Mole of Zeebrugge, an 
exploit which, it need hardly be said, had 
thrilled the King as it tlirilled-the whole nation, 
and which he had recognized by messages of 
w^arm congratulation and by the bestowal of 
honours. 

There came one more visit, on the eve of 
perhaps the most momentous day in naval 
annals. The King, with the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales, w^ent to Kosyth on Novem- 
ber 20, 1918, and reviewed the Fleet before it 
sailed to a rendezvous in the North Sea to 
receive the surrender of the finest ships of the 
German Navy. Previously, on the day the 
annistice w'os signed. His Majesty had sent 
through Sir Eric Geddes, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, a stirring message of thanks to 
the Fleet. “ Now that the last and most 
formidable of our enemies has acknowledged 
the triumph of the Allied arms on behalf of 
right and justice, I wish to express my praise 
and thankfulness to the officers, men, ' and 
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women of the Royal Navy and Marines, with 
their comrades of the Fleet auxiliaries and Mer- 
cantile Meurine, who for more than four years 
have kept open the seas, protected our shores, 
and given us safety. Ever since that fateful 
Fourth of August, 1914, 1 have remained stead- 
fast in my con^^idonce that, whether fortune 
frowned or smiled, the Royal Navy would once 
more prove the sure shield of the Hritish 
Empire in the hour of trial. Never in its 
history has the Royal Navy, with God’s help. 


the ironclads, and tlfat when to the normal 
perils of the sea there were added the perils 
that came from^ relentless enemy armed with 
scientific devices of every kind, every sailor 
round our shor^^s might bo at any moment 
called upon for acts of la^roism. Consequently 
in the records of 1914-1918 we have frequent 
references to His Majesty’s care for the men of 
the Merchant Service, the trawlers and the 
fishing fleet. Let us take two particular 
instances from the years 1915 and 191 fi. On 



THB KING DECORATES A SEAMAN. 

On the right it Admiral Pakenham wearing the newly-bestowed ribbon and cross of a K.C.H. 


done greater things for us, nor better sustainoii 
its old glories and the chivalry of the seas. 
With full and grateful hearts the peoples of 
the British Empire salute the Whit'.», the Reel, 
and the Blue Ensigns, and those who have 
given their lives for the Flag. I am proud 
to have) served in the Navy. I aii^ prouder 
still to be its Head on this memorable day.*’ 

A word should be added to show that His 
Majesty did not confine his interest to the 
more conspicuous fighting elements of the 
Navy. He well know that wo had a great sea- 
faring population outside those who manned 


New Yc^ar’s Day, 1915, the battleship For- 
midable, of 15, ()()() tons, was torpedoed and 
sunk in th(^ Channel, with Hie loss of (>00 lives. 
Four boats wore laiinehod from the stricken 
vessel ; one was lost, two got saf(5 to shore, 
and the fourth, a cutter witli 70 Wien, was 
rescued under incredible <lifficu(ties by the 
trawler Providence, of Brixham. •The fine 
conduct and the splendid seamanship of the 
master, William Pillar, and liis crew have been 
fully described in this History ; we only 
mention them again because the King sent for 
Pillar to Buckingham Palace, |>inned on his 
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breast the Silver Medal for Gallantry, and 
aaid to him : ** I congratulate you most 

heartily upon your gallant anci heroic conduct. 
It is indeed a great feat to have saved 71 lives. 
1 realize how difhcult your task must have 
been because know myself how arduous it 
is to gybe a vessel in a heavy gale.** The 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES IN 1918. 


other instance is the tragical case of Captain 
Fryatt, who, as will be remembered, was 
barbarously murdered by the Germans at the 
end of July, 1916, because ho had defended 
his ship, Ok merchant vessel, against the attack 
of a submarine. The King, fully sharing the 
indignation of the whole couiitry against this 
violation of the rules of war, caused a letter to 
be written to the wudow declaring the captain's 
act was “ a noble instance of the resource and 
scjlf -reliance so characteristic of the Mercantile 
Marine,’* and^ adding that “ His Maiesty 


regarded the outrage with abhorrence and the 
deepest indignation.** 

Before leaving the purely military and naval 
aspects of the war, we must dwell for a moment 
upon the services of the Royal Princes, and 
especially of the Prince of Wales. The 
Prince of Wales joined the Army very early, 
giving up with much regret his last term 
at Oxford. Lord Kitchener insisted upon his 
completing his training, and on November 17 
he was gazetted A.D.C. to Sir John French, at 
that time in chief command. In a dispatch 
issued in the middle of April, 1915, Sir John 
wrote : ** H.R.H. continues to make most satis« 
factory progress. During the Battle of Neuve 
Chapelle he acted upon my General Staff as a 
Liaison Officer. Reports from the General 
Officers Commanding Corps and Divisions to 
which ho has been attached agree in com- 
mending the thoroughness with which he per- 
forms any work entrusted to him. I have 
myself been very favourably impressed by the 
quickness with which H.R.H. has accfuired 
knowledge of the various branches of the 
service, and the deep interest he has always 
displayed in the comfort and welfare of the 
men.’* Many opinions equally favourable from, 
officers and private soldiers might bo quoted ; 
and it must be reineiYibered that it was not until 
Jime 23 of that year that the Prince completed 
his 21st year. In Oetober ‘he accompanied 
his father in a tour through the front, and re- 
ceived from the hand of the French President 
the Croix de Guerre. Soon afterwards, when 
homo on leave, he accepted the Chainnanship 
of the Statutory Committee for dealing with 
Naval and Military Pensions, and Tuade an 
excellent speech, reported in The Times of 
January 18, 1916. Two months later, having 
been appointed Staff Captain on the Mediter- 
ranean Expeditionary Force, ho arrived in 
Egypt, where he was enthusiastically received 
by the British and Australian troops ; he 
presently visited the Suez Canal defences, and 
on April 28 the world heard of him riding 
through Khartum, where his father and mother 
liad been four years before. 

During 1917 the Prince of Wales paid a visit 
to Italy, and he returned there with Lord Cavan 
when the important British reinforcements 
were sent out after tte Caporetto disaster 
towards the end of the year. The Prince’s 
action at the hour of Italy’s greatest tro\]|»le 
was immensely appreciated, 
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During 191$ it had been intended that the 
Prince should go through the two months’ 
course of Higher Staff training at Cambridge, 
but the military developments took him back 
to France, whei'e he was attached for about 
five weeks to the Canadian Corps under 
General Currie. The Canadians were as de- 
lighted with him as he was with them. With 
the Canadians he entered I JlIe. The termina- 
tion of the fighting delayed the fulfilmerit of tlie 
plan that the Prince should serve also for a time 
with the Australians. When the German line 
broke the Prince was an early visitor to many 
historic centres — among them, us well as Lille, 
to Cambrai, Douai, Valenciennes, Mons, 
Bruges and Maubeuge. 

The King*s second son, Prince Albert, 
was in the earlier part of the war what liis 
father was as a youth, a naval officer, working 
and watching just like th’i other midshipmen 
and sub -lieutenants on the Grand Fleet* 
Then came a period of illness, and Prince 
Albert, not being strong enough to resume his 
duties with the Fleet, was attached to the Air 
Service. For a tiitie he was stationed at 
Cranwell, in Lincolnshire, and later, with the 
rank of Captain, he served at Hastings with the 
training brigade of Royal Air Force cadets. In 
October, IQ 18, he flew across the Channel to 
France, and took up duty there. 

As was to be expected, the King and Queen, 
Queen Alexandra, and the other members of 
the Royal FamMy took a leading part in pro- 
viding and superintending the agencies for 
the relief of inevitable suffering, which are one 
of the few happy accompaniments of modern 
war. From^he days of the old Patriotic Fund, 
started during the Crimean campaign, these 
agencies had gone on increasing in magnitude 
and efficiency with every war ; during the Great 
War, with the Red Cross on the one side, the 
Home hospitals on the other, and all sorts 
of private or semi -public organizations, betwetm 
them they assumed immense proportions. It 
is unnecessary to specify them, or to dwell upon 
the wide range of such organizations, as the 
Y-M.C.A. and the Y.W.G.A., or upon the multi- 
tude of Ictrge private houses which were given 
up in whole or in part to hospital work ; enough 
to say that it was rare to find a family of the 
middle or uppet class winch did not furnish 
one or more of its female members to hospital 
work of one kind or another. The Royal 
Family wcm from the beginning active in helping 
w|;>at may be called the two branches of this 
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work, that of collecting money and that of 
visiting the sick and inspecting the hospitals. 
First, within three days of the declaration of 
war, w'e had the Appeal of the Prince of Wales, 
not primarily for the benefit of the sick and 
wounded, but for the relief of the “ considerable 
distress ” which would inevitably come to “ the 
people of this country legist able to bear it.” 



inownfv, 

PRINCE ALBERT IN 1918. 


To this Appeal the Queen added a brief one on 
her own account, asking “ th(3 women of our 
country who are ever ready to help thf)se in need 
to give their services and assist in the local 
adfuinistratiun of the fund.” Needless to say 
that a large sum was promptly raised, while 
other funds more directly destined for the relief 
of the sick and wounded were at?* once set on 
foot ; many of them continued to grow through- 
out the war. The King and *tho Royal 
Family wore generous contributors to these' 
funds, whether by direct gifts of money or by 
sending valuable objects to those Red Crosa 
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sales at Christie’s which became an annual 
institution. His Maje^y’s own noble gift of 
£100,000 to the nation, announced on April 3, 
1916, was the leading instance of his practical 
beneficence. 

As to ihoir Majesties’ visits to hospitals at 
home and abroad, a complete list would fill 
columns. Tht^ began early, for during the 
first week in September, 1914, the King and 
Queen spent four successive days in visiting 
hospitals in and around London.; and during 
the next few montlis, besides superintending the 
v ast number of articles of clothing wliich kept 
pouring into St. James’s Palace in answer to 
Her Majesty’s Appeal, she worked incos< 
santly in visiting such institutions as the 
American Women’s Hospital, the Indian Hos- 
pitals at Brighton and in the New Forest, and 
the wounded British and Belgian soldiers in 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Or, again, at 
other times Her Majesty would spend an after- 
noon in visiting various Nurses Training Col- 
leges in North London, the Union Jack Hostel 
near Waterloo Station and the married quarters 
adjoining, or the street Shrines in memory of 
fallen soldiers which became a feature in South 
Hackney and other districts. And, to bring 
iionie to the fighting men of all ranks and 


branches the deep sympathy of the women 
of England, with the Queen at their head, Her 
Majesty in April, 1918, wrote a most touching 
letter “To the men of o.ur Navy, Army and 
Air Force ’’ which could hardly be surpassed 
as a clear statement of the objects of the war, 
and as an assurance of the trust and hope of the 
men’s families at home. “ Our pride in you,” 
said the Queen, “ is immeasurable, our hope 
unbounded, our trust absolute. You are fight- 
ing in the cause of Righteousness and Freedom, 
fighting to defend the children and women of 
our land from the horrors that have overtaken 
other countries, fighting for our very existence 
as a People at Home and Across the Seas. You 
are offering your all. You hold back nothing, 
and day by day you show a love so great that no 
man can have greater. We, on our part, send 
forth, with full hearts and unfaltering will, the 
lives we hold most dear.’’ 

To return for one moment to some of the 
practical ways in which the Queen showed 
her sympathy, reference may be made to one 
or two visits devoted to the study of some of the 
wonderful appliances by which modem surgery 
was providing artificial liiQbs. At the end of 
July, 1918, in company with the King and 
Princess Mary, Her Majesty went to her own 
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hospital at Roehampton, where they were met 
by a guard ** composed- entirely of old patients 
who, having been fitted with artificial limbs, 
aro now employed in the instruction ct other 
patients.” At Brighton, a few day^ later. 
Her Majesty visited the Queen Mary Workshops, 
where she saw a large number of men who, 
having lost at least one limb on service, were 
learning electrical engineering, motor mechanics, 
metal-fitting, shoe-making, tailoring and a 


valescents or gave a little pleasant relief to 
our own officers on leave or to foreigners 
visiting London. They were very different 
Lorn the State B%lls and the Garden Parties 
of long ago, but perhaps they were not less 
enjoyable. Take, for example, their Majesties 
reception on February 17, 1917, of a hundred 
officers from over-seas, most of them con- 
valescents from hospital, but some on short 
leave from the Front. In the State Ball Room 
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score of other trades, some of them being able 
to earn two, three and even four guineas a 
week. 

Mention has been made of the Princess Mary, 
and this account of the Royal work for the 
hospitals must not close without further refer- 
ence to this young lady’s admirable service. 
All through the war she was only loss busy 
than her mother, and eventually became fully 
engaged as a “ V.A.D.” in the Hospital for 
Sick Children in Great Ormond Street. It 
should bo added that in May, 1918, she apened 
a new Orthopse.lic Hospital at Windsor. 

This rapid survey may be concluded with a 
brief notice of some of the truly friendly enter- 
tainments with which at various- times during 
the “war the King and Queen cheered the con- 


a stage with a cinenratograph screen was 
erected. After the show came the more purely 
friendly part of the entttrtainment — tea in the 
household dining-room, served by a numlwr of 
great ladies, with the King and Queen, Princess 
Mary, and the Duke of Connaught walking 
about and chatting with their guests. Then, 
were several entertainments of a similar kitnl, 
and some on a larger scale were given in the 
Riding School or the Quadrangle to more or less 
disabled soldiers; and with these jjWy las 
classed the deeply interesting review, hold 
during the suimnor of 1918, of the Mtemen’s 
Land Army. 

While the final gtages of the war saw a great 
sweeping away of the autocratic monarchies and 
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dynasties of Europe, in ?he great outburst of 
rejoicing which fi lied ^London for a November 
week, no part stood out more prominently than 
the wonderful popularity ^of the King and 
Queen with their people. The news of the 
signing of the German armistice on November 
] 1, 19 18,^ had not been publicly known for more 
than a few ‘minutes before a crowd which 
numbered thousands gathered in front of 
Buckingham Palace to cheer, and, if possible, 
get a glimpse of their Majesties. Several 
times during the day the King and Queen 
had to appear on the balcony of the Palace to 


and some civilians. Motor-cars carried . three 
&nd four times* their normal number of- people. 
Every flexi-cab had half a dozen men . and 
girls the roof, and soldiers tried to keep 
precarious places on the steps. . Everybody 
seerned^o have a flag, and some of these bore 
the words “Welcome HCme.” . Australian 
soldiers climbed up the marble caryii^ of the 
Victoria Memorial, and secured observation 
posts in this w'ay high above, the. heftds of the 
crow'd. Admirals and generals joined the 
throng, which by noon had become a wonderful 
surging multitude, stretching far up the Mall. 
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acknowledge the enthusiastic greeting of great 
masses of their subjects, and also of soldiers of 
the United States Armies. The Times ^ in a de- 
scription of the scene at mid-day, said that after 
the King had first been out on the balcony the 
people turned to go, but as they walked away 
they were met by fresh throngs,* flushed with 
enthusiasm. Through the Green Park came a 
procession of munition girls in their overalls, 
with a tremendous Union Jack. Men with flags 
tied to slicks and umbrellas, women who had 
wreathed tl^ir hats with the national colours, 
DomiiiiS^'il^ldiers, oflicors, and men of British 
regiments, troops from the United States, men 
of the iloyal Air Force, Wrens, W.A.A.C.’s, 
girls from Goveniment offices, and children 
poured into the wide open sp^e before the 
Palace railings. Motor-loiAes brought along 
cheering loads of passengers, some in uniform 


Patriotic songs, old and new, were sung, and 
at short intervals soldiers led staccato calls of 
“ We w^ant King George.^ Indications that 
the King would again show himself came when 
servants from the Palace hung festoons of 
crimson velvet ov^or the balcony, but the 
crowd had to suffer a long wait. Merry inci- 
dents enlivened the interval. A rplPcking 
band of subalterns, carrying flags and blowing 
police whistles, pushed into the massed people, 
cleared a circle, and romped hand-in-hand 
round a “Teddy bear” on wheels decorated 
with a flag. An Ameriohn officer from the^top 
of a taxi-cab entertained the crowd with a 
demonstration of college yells. 

Insistently and lou^y, however, the cry 
“ We Want King Qeorge “ punotugled the 
songs and cheers and laughter. The crowd 
had gathered with a fixed purpose, and aiithe 
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minutes sped they became more determined 
to haye their way. At last, a few minutes 
before 1 o’clock, the massed band of the Brigade 
of Guards came in sight playing a triumphal 
march. As they wheeled into position In the 
forecourt, the King stepped out on fo the 
balcony. The Queen, Princess Mary, and the 
Duke of Connaught were again with him, and 
Princess Patricia also joined the group. A roar 
of cheering went up «yhoh as London had not 
heard during the period of the war, and above 
the upturned faces handkerchiefs fluttered, 
hats waved, and thousands of flags, the flags of 
all the Allies, flapped and shook. Tlie strains of 
the National Anthem, played by the Guards, at 
first were scarcely heard against the cheering, 
bi^t gradually the people caught the music, 
and with the third line of the hymn voices took 
up the words. Came once more “ Rule 
Britannia,” and then another tremendous 
note of cheering, led by the Kang, while the 
Queen waved a flag above her head. Next the 
band led the crowd in singing “ Auld Lang 
8yne,” and after this 10,000 people took up 
“ Tipperary,” ” Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
and the tfiore stately, but beautiful, ” Land of 
Hope and Glory.” “Tpperary” was accom- 


panied with nervous laughter and tears. People 
remembered the early days of the uar, and 
emotion gripped and almost ovonvhehned 
many of them. The crowd showed no wish to 
dissolve, and men bi»gan to call for aigpeech. 
The band quietened them with “.The Old 
Hundredth,” and the crowd reverently took up 
the hymn. Enthusiasm quickly lyid Hs fling 
again. American and Belgian national airs 
provoked great cheers, and everybody sang the 
“Marseillaise.” Then the King spoke, Fmv 
could hoar him, hut his message was well 
chosen. “With you,” he said, “I rejoice, 
and thank God for the victori<\s which the 
Allied Armies have won, bringing hostilities 
to an end and peace within siglit.” “ Now 
thank we all oiu* God” ^^as ])lay('d by the' 
band after the King’s words, and an liistoric 
scene ended with a final round of cheering, in 
which the musicians of the band and the King 
joined. 

Each day during “armistice week” their 
Majesties drove through some |>art of T-otidon, 
and everywhere they were received with uii- 
boiuidod enthusiasm. The secret of the de- 
monstration of loyalty as not to bo found 
merely in the exciienamt of people iuto\icate<l 
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with the triumph of the Allies against German 
clespotisiri. It was •rooted in sincere respect 
and affection for the King and Queen. The 
eoinmon feeling cannot, be better expressed 
than by quoting from the speeches made in 
railiament on November 18, when it was 
resol\^ed that humlilo addresses be presented 
to his congratulating him on the con- 

clusion of t he Ai’mistico and the prospect of a 
victorious ptnic(\ Mr. Boriar J^aw, wdio moved 
the address in the Commons, said : — 

ifl W'olhiiiK with revolution to-day. liven in 
those eirf'umslnm^cs we enn look forward to the future 
with ho|>e, with eourage, and with contidenco. We haw 
that eofjfidence heeanse the institutions which habit has 
eri*uted are with iis based on the strongest of all founda- 
tion^- -the e«>nsent of the nation which is subjected to 
tiuori. Uf these institutions none is stronger or rests on 
more secure foundutious than the Throne. The Throne 
is the link, as I believe, which has kept the British Empire 
together, which has «Miabled it to play a glorious part in 
tills terrible struggle, and which will make the union 
closer and closer. But t he Throne as an institution would 
have been much less strong but for the character of its 
ociaipuiit. Everyone eoniiected with any Oovorninent 
knows, and the people know too, that from the first day 
of this war until this hour no man has devoted himself 
more wholeheartedly or more unselfishly to the great 
task in which as a nation we have been engaged than the 
King. And in that work ho has boon nobly helped by 
his Jioyal Oonsort. They have shared the sacrifices; 
they have rejoiced in the joys, and they have sympathiKod 
with the sorrows of their people, and at this time, when 
kings like shadowy phantoms are disupixiuring from the 
stage — and are disappearing so quickly that we can 
hardly reniembcr ilieir naiTU's— our Sovereign is passing 
tiaily without ati escort througVi the streets of the centre 
of the Bnijiire, and is ev'orywhero met with triliutes of 
respect, of devotion, and of affection. These phantom 
kings have fallen because they base their claim on an 
imaginnry Divine right. Our King rests secure bt'cause 
the foundation of his Throne is the will of his people. 

Mr. Asquith, in an equally graceful tribute, 
said ; - • 

In th«! crash of thrones, built some of them on uu- 
righteousni'ss, propped up in other cases by a brittle 
framework of convention, the 'I’lnono of this country 
stands unshaken “ broad-based upon the jxiople’s will.” It 
his been rcinforcetl to a degree which it is impossible to 
m 'iisure by the living example of our Sovereign and liis 
gracious ('t»nsorl, who have always felt and shown by 


their life and by thoir conduct that they are there not to 
be ministered unto but to minister. Monarchies in these 
days are held, if they continue to be held, not by the 
shadowy claim of any so-called Divine right, not as has 
been the case with the Kapsburgs and HohenzoUerns by 
any powers of dividing and* dominating popular forces and 
fwpular will, not by pedigree and not by tradition — they 
an? held and can only bo held by the highest form of 
fiublic service, by tinderstanding, by sympathy with the 
common lot, by devotion to tlie common will. 

Earl Ourzon, in the House of Lords, claimed 
t hat the King during the war had been the 
symbol and the spokesman o*f his people in all 
parts of the world. By constant self-sacrifice, 
by inexhaustible energy, by unfailing sympathy 
with their people, the King and Queen had 
endeared themselves to millions of our race. 
The King received the addresses in the Royal 
Gallery at Westminster the following day, and 
in an admirable message to the Empire p4iil 
warm tributes to the work of the Forces and of 
their Commanders, to the contribution of the 
r3ominion8 and of India, and to the efforts of 
our Allies. He called for the creation of a better 
Britain and for the preservation of the spirit of 
comradeship which had been shown in the years 
of war. 

By general consent the position of ^he Royal 
Family when the war drew to its close was 
stronger and better secured than that of any 
Royal House had ever been in l<3uropo. Soldiers, 
sailors and workers gave their loyalty to the 
King with a deep sincerity. With a Sovereign 
openly syjupathetio with democracy, modest in 
bearing, unimpeachable in his private life, 
generous, and devoted io the welfare of the 
Empire and the millions of people who lived 
within its borders ; and wdth a Constitution 
foimded on ordered fn^edom and maintained 
by a broad and untrammelled franchise, no sane 
reformer could hope to find gain for his cause 
by interfering with the Throne or the estab- 
lished form of Gove^rnment. Great Britain had 
indeed good reason to be gratefvd to its monarch. 
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F rom the beginning of 1916 down to 
the end of tlio fourth year of the war 
was a period long enough to wit ness 
fundamental changes both in its finance 
and its finances. These changes contained 
four features of permanent influence. The 
first of those features was the great growth of 
expenditure, wliich in the case of Great Britain 
alone ultimately reached a gross figure of 
approximately £7,000,000 a day— equal to the 
total pre-war income of the country— and led 
to the appointment of a Select Committee to 
consider ways and means of reducing jt or 
checking its further growth. The sum of 
money expended in the four years of the war 
to August, 1918, was greater than the com 
bined money expenditure for all other warn in 
recent history. In order that the reader may 
more readily grasp the extent of the expendi- 
ture incurred, the following table is given 
Vol. XVIII.— Part ?26 


shoving, on the autlidiily of nn AmiMicun 
bank(3r, the approximato costs of Mm wcnlfl’s 
most notable struggles of modern timers : — 


Napoleonic Warti 
Orimran War . . 

American Civil Wnr 
Franeo-Oerman War . , 
South African War 
Russo-Japanoso War . . 
The Groat Wap (four years) 


1 * 

£l,2.50,000.0Of» 

1. 600,(100.000 

700.000. 000 
250.000 (K'O 

500.000. 000 
31.120,000,000 


The last figure is equivalent to a daily expioi- 
diture of £21,450,000 for the four years of the 
war to August, 1918. ® 

The second feattu’e was the changi^ in methods 
of borrowing introduced after the Lloyd Gc*org<3 
Government had succeeded tlio Asqtdth Ad- 
ministration; the new methods resulted in a great 
saving in the cost of Government borrowing. 

The third feature was the entry into the 
war of the United States, which ^gradually 
relieved Great Britain of the task of financing 
145 
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not only her own, but also her Allies' pur- 
chases abroad. Tlie fourth feature was the 
great advance in the cost of living, the outcome 
of the creation of purchasing power resulting 
from war cijedits, combined with a diminishing 
supply of goods to be purchased. This creation 
of purchasing power, tenned “inflation,” was 
a <leviire of finance designed to manufacture 
money required by Governments by a scries of 
liookkeeping entries. All* the belligerent 
countries resorted to this device to a groator 
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Issued by the Commune of Weisswasser in 
Ober-Lausitz, Germany. 

or less('r degre(‘. It was carried to extreme 
limits in Bolshevist Russia, in Austria, and 
(Germany. Not only was money manufac- 
tured by the Government in Oermany, but 
cities, muni(upaliti('s, companies, firms and 
f»ri\'ate individuals issued their own currency. 
In Groat Britain a substantial portion of the 
cost of tlie war was provitled by the appro- 
l»iial ion, in the form of taxation, of a portion 
of the current production of wealth. The rest 
\\’as provided by borrowing money from mem- 
bers of th(^ eomnuinity. But as there were no 
means of compelling members of the State to 
len<l their money, and as there was no scientifie 
adjustment of Govenunent receipts and dis- 
bui’sements of money, it happened from time 
to time that the State was temporarily in- 
siifticiently supplied with money to pay its 
bills. It was therefore conifiellod to “ make ” 
money, and the [iroctws liad results of such far- 
reaching importance that in the Fimt Interim 
Reptrt of the Committee on Currency and 
Foreign Exchanges ajipointod in January, 1918, 
it wo» described in detail as follows : — 

Suppose, for exfunple, that in a ){iven wflok the 
Oovoninient reipiire ill0,000,000 over and above the 
riM’eipte from taxation and Joans from the public. They 
apply for an advance from the Bank of Krigland, which 
by a book entry places the amount requirc^d to tJie 
CKidit of Public Deposits d6i>OHits of the Ocu'crn- 
«inent) in thK samo way as any other hanker eredita the 
ntjrourit of a customer when ho ijjraatH him temporary 


•^l•eolf»^•4o<lntion. The amount is then paid out to 
eonir;u loiN and otJier CSovorninent creditors, and pashes, 
wdien the clieques are cleared, to the credit of their 
bankt’iN in the books of i-ho );Janl\ of Enj^land — in other 
words, is transforrf^d from Ibiblic to '* Other*' Deposit.s, 
the pff<*ct of the w'Jiole transaction thus laiing to increase 
by t* 10,0(1(1,000 tJie purchasing power in the hands of the 
public in the form of deposits in the Joint Stock Bunlcs 
and the bankers’ eiish at th»' Bank of England by the 
same amount. The b.ankers’ liabilities to depositors 
having thus increased by £10,000,000 and their cash 
re.serv4*s by an equal amount, their proportion of cash 
to liabilities (which was normally befoi*e the war ‘:ome- 
thing under 20 per cent.) is improved, with the resiill 
that they are in a position to make advances to their 
customers to an amount equal to four or five tunes the 
sum added to their cash reserves, or, in the absence of 
demand for such accoirunodation, to increa'-'e (heir 
investments by tim di (Terence between the cash received 
and the proportion they rt'quire to hold against, ^be 
inereasc of their deposit liabilities. Since the outbreak 
of war i( is the second procedure wdiieb has in the main 
been followed, the surplus cash having been used 
.^iibsenbe for 'I'rea urv Bdl.s and other Government 
.-iceurities. The money so subscribed has again Iwen 
by the (Jovernmenl and returned in the manner 
above described to the bankers' cash balances, tlic process 
being repeated again and again until each £10,000,000 
fwiginally .advanced by (he Bank of England has createil 
new depf>sits repi’esenling new purchasing powHM- to 
several times that amount. Before the war these pro. 
cesses, if eontimiod, compelled the Bank of i||iglnnd , . . 
to raise its rate of discount, hut- . . . the unlimittsl 
isiiu* of Currency Nott s has now removed this e!'.t< k 
upon the contiiukMl e.vpansi(»n of credit. 

This cn atioii of monoy or piircdiaHing power 
at a time when jirod action of goods wtis re- 
stricted hy th(> withdrawal of millions of men 
frotii that work and shortage of sfiipping siiace 
to bring goods fi'oin abroad naturally caused a 
marked advance in the cost of all commodities. 
In fact (he conditions were ideal for the proof 
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of the quantitative theory of money. Money 
was in greater supply than goods, and the latter 
therefore rose in price. Tliis provoked demands 
from workpeople for increased wages to enable 
them to meet the increased cost of living, and 
on oiiG occasion — November, 1917 — the Minis- 
try of Munitions by a stroke of the pen added 
12J per cent, to the wages of millions of work- 
people. Inereasckl remuneration for labour 
meant larger disbursements by the Govern- 
ment, w hich in turn had to resort still more to 
the device of “ creating ” money, and so the 
vicious circle continued j||own to the ^nd of 
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LONDON WAR LOAN CAMPAIGN; 

The Lord Mayor listens to the band of the Coldstream Guards on the steps of the Royal Exohanf{e. 


the war. It is nocessary to appreciate the im- 
portance of this factor of inflation — creation ” 
of money- -for tha growth of expenditure 
and all the other great problems of war 
finance were to a great extent to bo traced 
to it. 

The progressive rise in war expendittire 
can l)e seen at a glance from the follow- 
ing table showing the aggregate Votes of 
Credit obtainixl by the Government during 
the first four years of the war (the figures 
relato to the financial ymrn ended on March 
31 in each year) ; — 


for, making a total of 24 from the outbmik of 
war, as follows ; — 


Financial Ykar 1914 15. 1! 


Int — Aiij^riiHl 0, 1914 

10t,(l()0,0<»0 

2iJ»l — Novemborl.5, 1914 

225.000,000 

.7rd Mnroh 1, 191.7 .. 

:{7.0(»0.000 


362,000,000 

1915 10. 


4th — March J, 1915 

250,000,000 

.5th— Juu« 1.5, 1915 

250,000,000 

0th— July 20, 1915 

150,000,000 

7th — Soptembor 1.5, 1915 

2.50,000,000 

8th — Xovt?inbc?r 11 1915 

400,000,0(»0 

9th — February 21, 1910 

1 20,000,000 


1,420.000,000 


£ . 

191415 (eight months) .. .. ;102,000,000 

1916- 16 . . .. .. .. .. 1,420,000,000 

4910-17 .. .. 2,010,000,000 

1917- 18 2,460,000,000 

1918 (April to August) .. .. 1,800,000,000 


Total for four years . . . . £8,042,000.000 


The Votes of . Credit .were not obtained at 
regnlar intervals, but were arranged to suit 
Parliamentary convenience. Coni^uently the 
amounts varied very Gonsidel*ably. From the 
beguming of 1916 down to the beginning of 
AniniflL Ifi Votes of Credit were asked 


1916 17. 


lOfh- February 21. 1916 

300,000,000 

llth— May 23, 1916 

.300.000,000 

12th - July 24. 1910 

450,000,000 

13t.h~Octol)cr 11, 1916 

300.000.000 

14th ' Docemlx^r 14, 19lb 

400,000.000 

16th Fohnitiry 12, 1917 

200,000, 0(H> 

16th -March 16, 1017 

60.p00,000 


2,010,000,000 

1917-18. 

•t 

17th — February 12, 1917 

.350.000 000 

18th— May 9, 1917 

500,000,000 

19th— .Tilly 24. 1917 .. 

650,000,000 

20th— October 30, 1017 

400,000,000 

2l«t — ITooeinber 12. 1917 

550,000,000 

2.450.000.000 


226-2 
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vm-ish 


22rirl--Mttrch 7. 1»!H 

23ra— Juno 18, 1918 390, 000,000 

24lh -Auutist I, 1918 700.000,000 


1,800,000,000 

Tlie \'oto d( Cmlit asked for on August 1,1918, 
was tho largest of the 24. Out of the Votes of 
Credit £1,402,000,000 was advanced hy Omit 



[HhUd. 

LORD CUNLIFFE. 

(Governor of the Bank of Enjlland, 1914-1917. 


Britain to her Allies in the first four years of 
the war, while £208,500,000' in all was lent to 
the ]3onunions. The average expenditure in 
1914-15 was £1,500,000 a day. It grew to 
£8,750,000 a day in 1915-10, to £6,583,000 in 
1910-17, and to £6,980,000 a day in 1017-18. 

Expenditure in the three financial years 
ended March 31, 1918, was as follows - 


i 

Year ended 

War ended 

' Year ended 


>lnr.:n. IttlS. 

Mar. 31. 1917. 

Mar. 31. 191«. 

I'rriiiatienI I'lturKtv 

• 

i 

a 

>: 

of ix*bf. . . 

10, 827,0 ri 

10,783,376 

2(».3;W,257 

Ar., on 




Wur labt 

l{o:i<l lmpro\-c*. 

I70.02.S.4.M 

107,407,110 

39.011,054 




nuMit Fund . . i 

— i 

— 

004.395 

Pnyinent* to liiH'ul 
T:ixatiofL Ac-j 



i 

0,730,5!18 

0,S9.‘^,460 1 

1 9,760,861 

other Consol hint ed^ 


Knud Services . . j 

1.670,481 

1,073,007 

2.7a7,790 

Supply Service^ . . i 

2.494,000,320 

2.058,998,053 

1 1.48.5.070,030 

Total Kxpendl-; 




ture chariieablc; 




agatnMt Ho venue |£2, 000, 221 ,405 

2,198.112,711) 

1,559,168,377 


^ut although expenditure increased to such 


an enormous extent it was financed to a still 
greater degree out of revenue. That was an 
outstanding quality of Great Britain’s financial 
policy, which afforded a striking contrast to tlie 
methods followed by Germany, which elected 
to finance practically the whole of her expenses 
by mortgaging her future wealth. 

The rule was laid down by Mr. McKenna, and 
followed by his successor, that at the end of 
each Budget year thei'e should be sufficient 
revenue to meet all normal expenditure and the 
war debt charge without new taxation or new' 
horrowdng. This standard seemed high, bul. 
it was scrupulously observed, with a large 
margin to spare. Thus in the year ende<l 
March 31, 1910, expenditure amounted to 
£1,559,158,377, of which £330,700,824, or 
21*fi per cent., w^os contributed hy the revenue. 
Tax revenue amounted to £290,088,001), or 
18*0 per cent, of the expenditure. In the follow - 
ing year expenditure rose to £2,198,112,710, of 
which £573,427,582 wras raised from revenue, or 
20*0 per cent., the amount of revenue^derived 
from taxation being £514,105,000, or 23*3 per 
cent, of the expenditure. In the year ended 
March 31, 1918, revenue provided £707,234,565, 
c»r 20' 2 per cent, of the total expenditure, which 
was £2,690,221,405, tax revenue providing 
£613,042,000, or 22*7 per cent. A table is 
appended showing the items of revenue during 
the three years in question ^ 



Year ended 
Mar. 31,1918. 

Year ended 
Mar. 3 J, 1917. 

Year ended 
Mar. 31, 1010. 


£ 

£ 

*: 

Cuwtoinn . . 

71.201,000 

70,561,000 

50,600,000 

Kxclae 

:i8,772,000 

.')0,380.000 

01,21(1,000 

liatate. itv.. Duties 

31,674,000 

31,232,0(8) 

.31,035,000 

StHlllpf* 

8,300,000 

7,878,000 

0,764,000 

Land Tax . . 

605.000 

040,000 

060,000 

Houmc Duty 
Pn>i)crty and Tii- 
<^oiiie fax (Includ- 

1,900,000 

1,940,000 

1.000.U(»0 

iiiif Super-Tux) . . 
KxcrPHH Profits Du- 

239,509,000 

205,033,000 

128,320,000 

ties, itc 

220.214,000 

130,920.000 

140,000 

Land Value Duties 

085,000 

521,000 

363,000 

PosLal Servh^e 
Telouraph Ser- 

26,200,000 

24,360,000 

24,100,000 

vice 

3.500.(KM) 

3,350,000 

3.350,000 

Telephone Serv-loe 

0,600.(KI0 

0.400,000 

6,450,000 

Crown Lands 
Heeelpts from Sun- 
dry* Loans, Ac. .. 

690,000 

0.50.000 

550.000 

0,056,250 

8,066,817 

2,431,854 

Mlscellnneous 

52,148.315 

10,510,765 

9,70(',970 


707,231,506 

573,427,582 

330,700,824 


Increased taxation was imposed in all three 
yoars,^^ but though each successive budget 
pressed heavier upon the direct taxpayer, and 
especially those with modest incomes, there was 
scarcely an articulate protest. This fact was 
a measure of the determination of the people 
throughout those trying years to shrin^ from 
no sacrifice that was asked of them, in the task 
of vanquisliing their enemi^. No doubti had 
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circumstances allowed of it, both Mr. McKenna 
and Mr. Bonar Law would have preferred to 
adopt some scientific basis for spreading 
equitably the burden of taxation, but that 
ficerned impossible, and both adopted the line 
of least resistance — that is to say, they screwed 
up the old taxes, sometimes rather violently, 
anil avoided as much as possiVile the imposition 
•of new ones. 

'I'he Excess Profits Duty, first imposed in 
1915 at the rate of 50 per cent., was increased 



SIR BRIEN COKAYNE, K.B.E. 

Governor of the Bank of England, 1917-1919. 

to 00 ])ei* cent, in A*pril, 1910, and to 80 ))er 
cent, in May, 1917, lut no change was made in 
1918. Income tax wa.s raised from a rnaximtiin 
of 8s, Oil. in the £ (on incotnes over £2,500) to 
5s. in the £ in April, 1916. In 1917 no change 
was made in the income tax, but in 1918 the 
maximum rate- was raised to Os. in the £, and 
the super-tax increased from a maximum of 
8s. 6d. to 48. Od. in the £, the latter also being 
made to start on incomes of £2,500 instead of 
£8,000, Incomes up to £500 a year wen^ 
exempted from the increases marie in 1918 
owing to the incicased cost of living, and also 
because the recipients of these incomes hail 
suffered severely from the changes made in 
1915. The reduction made in September, 
1915, in the limit of exemption to incomes 
below £180 involved a big addition to the 
tax -paying cla-sses, practically every working 
man being rendered liable to the tax. To 
meet the convenience of the working classes, 
quarterly assessments were introduced, while 
owing to representations made by these classes 
it was arranged {hat in the financial year 


1918-19 a difierentiation should be made 
between the bachelor and the married man. 
This differentiation took the form of an abate- 
ment of income subjwt U) the tax of £25 in 
respect of a wife living with her husband. The 
amount of the abatentent did noU satisfy th(* 
advocate.^ of differentiation, but it was accepteil 
as the sanction of their priuc'iples. 

The following statement, issued officially, 
.shows the amount of lax payable on certain 
incomes under the Budget for 1918-19: — 


A. INCOMK 'rAX-^(Mnxlimim 



Wh«*r»* Iiiroino 

Wfutltif Enrurd, 

Whrn? Ini'omo 


Amount of 
'l‘nx. 

Klfi’ctivo 

Kntc. 

Aiiioinit or 
Tax. 

KITiKtl 

Uato, 

£ 

£ 

K. 

(1. 

. ^ 

K. .1, 


K. 

ll. 

K. (t. 

l;U .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 2 

15i» . . 

:i 

7 

0 

0 .5 

4 

10 

0 

1* 7 

201) . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 It 

12 

(1 

0 

1 2 

2.50 . . 

14 

12 

0 

1 2 

10 

10 

0 

1 7 

:MM) . . 

20 

5 

0 

1 4 

27 

0 

0 

1 10 

:J.50 . . 

2.5 

17 

6 

1 6 

:il 

10 

0 

2 0 

100 . . 

:U 

JO 

0 

1 7 

42 

0 

0 

2 1 

4.50 . . 

MO 

7 

6 

1 0 

.52 

10 

0 

2 4 

.500 . . 

45 

0 

(» 

1 in 

60 

0 

0 

2 5 

.5.50 . . 

67 

10 

0 

2 .5 

84 

7 

6 

:i 1 

600 . ; 

7T» 

0 

0 

2 0 

06 

15 

0 

:i 1 

6.50 . . 

87 

0 

0 

2 8 

108 

1.5 

0 

0 4 

700 . . 

04 

10 

0 

2 8 

118 

V 

6 

:l 4 

800 . . 

120 

0 

0 

:i 0 

1 1 .50 

0 

0 

M 0 

000 . . 

1M.5 

0 

0 

0 

168 

1.5 

0 

:i 0 

1,000 . . 

1.50 

0 

0 

:i 0 

187 

10 

0 

:i 0 

1.500 .. 

281 


0 

:t 0 

:l*J7 

10 

0 

4 6 

2.000 . . 

4.50 

0 

0 

4 6 

.525 

0 

0 

5 :l 

2, .500 . . 

650 

*) 

0 

5 *{ 

7.50 

0 

0 

6 0 


n. 

(Inroiiic-tnx. 6s. SijjxT-tux, Muxiiiiiiiii, 4k. 6«1,) 


Incoiiio. 

Incninr Tax. 

Hu|)t'rTax. i Iim'oiiio Tax 

1 iV Sii|aT Tax. 

iivi* 

liatr. 

t 

i 

K, 

(I. 

£ 

H, 

«l. 

£ 

H. 

(1. 

K. 

(1. 

2.7.50 

825 

0 

0 

46 

15 

0 

86S 

15 

0 

6 

4 

M.tHH) 

0()0 

0 

0 

62 

10 

0 

062 

10 

0 

6 

5 

1,000 

1.200 

0 

0 

162 

10 

0 

1 .'162 

10 

0 

6 

JO 

5.000 

1,.50»> 

0 

0 

287 

10 

0 

I.7S7 

10 

0 

7 

2 

6,000 

1,800 

0 

0 

467 

10 

0 

2.217 

10 

0 

7 

5 

7,orM) 

2,100 

0 

0 

612 

10 

0 

2,712 

10 

0 

7 

ft 

8.0(M) 

2,400 

0 

0 

787 

10 

0 

.T187 

10 

0 

8 

0 

O.OIMI 

2,700 

0 

0 

087 

10 

0 

:i.6K7 

10 

0 

8 

2 

10,000 

M.OOO 

0 

0 

1.IM7 

10 

0 

4.187 

10 

0 

8 

4 

n,o(Ht 

:1.;{00 

0 

0 

1,412 

10 

0 

4.712 

10 

0 

8 

7 

12,000 

:i,6rNi 

0 

0 

1,667 

10 

0 

5.2:i7 

10 

0 

s 

ft 

16,000 

M.WNI 

0 

0 

1 .862 

10 

0 

5,762 

10 

0 

8 

10 

14,000 

4,200 

0 

0 

1 2.0.S7 

10 

0 

6.287 

10 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

4, .500 

0 

0 

! 2.:U2 

10 

0 

6,812 

10 

0 

0 

1 

20.000 

6,000 

0 

0 

i 6,4:17 

10 

0 

0.4.17 

10 

0 

ft 

5 

2.5,000 

7.500 

0 

0 

1 4,562 

10 

0 

12,062 

10 

0 

9 

8 

.lO.OOO 

9,000 

n 

0 

1 .5,687 

10 

0 

14.687 

10 

0 

ft 

ft 

40.000 

12(100 

0 

0 

?,9:i7 

10 

0 

1».0:17 

10 

0 

10 

0 

.50.000 

15,000 

0 

0 

10,187 

10 

0 

2.5.187 

10 

0 

10 

1 

UlO.OOO 

60,000 

0 

0 

1 21,4:17 

10 

0 

51,4:17 

10 

0 

10 

:i 

150.000 

1 

45,000 

0 

0 

1 :12.687 

10 

0 

j 77.687 

10 

0 

10 

4 


An entertainments tax was introduced in 
the Budget of 1916, the tax ranging from Jd. 
on a 2d. ticket ti» Is. on a 12s. <ki. ticket, with 
an extra Is. for every 10s. over 12 h. 6fl. In 
the following year tlw^ tax was increaseU by 
about 50 per cent. Other new taxes imposed 
in 1916 included a customs and excise ditty on 
matches, which was stiffened two years later. 
In 1918 the stamp duty on cheques was in- 
creased from Id. to 2d., despite considerable 
protest from bankera that it would produce 
more annoyance than revenue, A still more 
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important change made at this period for the 
purpose of obtaining a larger revenue was the 
abolition of the penny postage on letters. The 
] Minimum charge for letter carrying was raised 
to 1 Jd., and that for post cards to Id., the half- 
penny postage also, therefore, being abolished 
at the same time. 

It may be of interest to point out that in 
the three financial years ended. March 31, 1918, 
indirect taxation — i.e., taxation on expenditure 
— actually produced less in the last of these 
years than in the first. In 1915-16 the total 
was 127i millions; in 1916-17, 134 J millions; 
and in 1917-18, 118} millions. On the other 
hand, direct taxation, which, in 1915-16, pro- 
duced 131} millions, yielded 348 millions in 
the following year, and 473 millions in 1917-18. 
Tliese figuras demonstrate the contribution to 
war expenditure made by the direct taxpayer, 
and incidentally the effectiveness of that form of 
taxation. In the 1918 Budget substantial addi- 
tional indirect taxation was imposed, chiefly on 
spirits and beer, and also on tobacco. The duty 
on spirits wa^ raised from Hs. 9d. per gallon to 
30s., while the beer duty was raised from 25s. 
to 508. per standard barrel. Tobacco duty, 
which wa8 increased by Is. lOd. per lb. in 1917, 
was raised from Os. 5d. to 8s. 2d. in 1918. 


The methods of financing the war followed in 
1916 were severely criticized. Rates for money, 
and therefoi’e for Government borrowings, were 
made to conform with the value of money 
abroad, chiefly America. The object was to 
attra(;t funds to London and thereby also to 
correct the adverse foreign exchanges. Rates 
were steadily raised in pursuit of this object 
until the Government was actually selling 
twelve months' Treasury Bills at 6 per cent, 
discovmt. It was frequently pointed out by 
financial critics that the policy was a mis- 
taken one, for two reasons. First, that if it were 
desirable to obtain the use of a few hundreds 
of millions of foreign money, all that woa 
necessary was that a special rate should he 
paid for them, but that it was unnecessary 
to pay 6 per cent, for the thousands of 
millions of domestic money when a much 
lower rate would suffice, owing to the fact that 
Government securities were the only funds in 
whicli money could find employment. The 
other defect of the policy was that under war 
conditions foreign exchanges were affdbted not 
only by an adverse trade balance but by foreign 
estimation of credit based on military success 
or failure, and therefore were not so susceptible 
to high money rates they would have been 
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under peace conditions. It was not until the 
resignation of the Asquith Adininistratioii had 
taken place that official recognition was given 
to the soundness these criticisms, and a 
different rate quoted for foreign money. 

The year 1916, however, was notable in this 
respect that it witnessed the introduction of 
the continuous loan principle— viz., tho daily 
offering of war securitic^s instead of the flotation 
of fixed period subscription loans of the old- 
fashioned variety. As explained in Vol. VII. 
(Chapter CXV.) 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 
maturing December 1, 1920, wore placed on 
sale daily at par on December 16, 1915. At 
first these bonds succeeded in bringing in 
subscription^ of nearly £20,000,000 a week, but 
the amount soon declined, and on June 2 two 
new issues of Exchequer Bonds, bearing 5 per 
cent, interest, were substituted for the 1920 
bonds. These new bonds were made repayable 
at par on October 5, 1010, or October 5, i021. 
The total sales of 1920 bonds amounted to 
£237,820, 460» Bnd of the 1910 and 1921 bonds 
the axhounts Sv>ld down to September, 1916, 
when they were withdrawn, were £34,262,604 
and £62,495,527 respectively. From the time 
that these new bonds were put on sale down to 


the time of their* withdrawal they failed to 
bring in the amounts requiit^d. In fact, from 
the middle of August down t^ tho end of 
September the weekly sales did not rise above 
£3,500,000, and fell to as low a figure as 
£2,300,000. The cause of the failure of this 
issue was really the precipitattr action of tho 
Bank of England in raising Bank Kate on 
July 13 from 5 to 6 per cent, owing to a tem- 
porary “ squeeze ” for money in New York. 
As a consequence the Government had to raise 
its discount rate for yearling Treasury Bills to 
6 per cent., and people naturally preferred to 
invest their money in those bills than in 
Exchequer Bonds yielding more than one per 
cent, less in interest. The monetary stringency 
in New York lasted only for a few days, and if 
the Bank of England had promptly reduced its 
minimum rat© of discount when the reason for 
raising it no longer exists, there would Sever 
have been any occasion for the Government to 
have issued six per cent. Exchequer fionds 
But the Bank of England, with more steadfast- 
ness than wisdom, adhered to its 6 per cent, 
rat© for months. Naturally the lowering of 
British credit to a 6 per cent, basis caused a 
heavy fall in Stock Exchange securities, but 
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the 6 per cent, bonds were kept on sale until 
January* 1917* when they were withdrawn, 
sales meanwhile having reached a total of 
£160,999,700. 

A new type of Treasury Bill was introduced 
on June 3, called War Expenditure Certificates, 
leaving a currency of two years. At first they 
were sold at 90 per cent., but on July 14, 
following the raising of the Bank Rato, the 
price was lowered to 89 per cent. These certifi- 
cates wei*e mostly te.ken by the money market, 
and produced £29,878,500, of which £6,317,500 
was afterwards converted into the 6 and 4 per 
cent. War Loans. They were withdrawn 


from sale at the end of 1910 and were never 
revived. 

Owing to the monetary policy followed, the 
financing of war oxpeiuliture in 1910, so far as 
it was covered by borrowings, was to a gr(*at 
(»xtent effected by adding to the floating debt, 
and was unnecessarily expensive. No less 
than £720,250,000 net was borrow^ed in 
Treamiry Bills, and £84,552,000 was borrowed 
in the fonn of Ways and Means advances. 
Thus iiie amount of Treasury Bills outstanding 
w'lis increased during the year from £395,565,000 
to £1,115,815,000, and Ways and Means from 
£86,351,500 to £170,903,500. Various changes 
were made in the rate at which Treasury Bills 
were sold. *At the outset the rate was 5 per cent. 


for all maturities, 3, 6, 9 and 12 montns’ bills ; 
on March 24 there was a reduction to 4J per 
cent, for “Threes,” aiid to 4} per cent, for 
“ Sixes ” and “ Nines ” ; but on June 16 a 
uniform 5 per cent, rate for all maturities was 
re-established. Immediately after the raising 
of the Bank Rate to 6 per cent, the rate for 
3 months’ bills was raised to 51 per cent., for 
sixes to 5i per cent., and for 12 months’ paper 
to 6 per cent., nine months’ bills at the saim* 
time being abolished. These rates remained in 
force up to September 27, when 6} per cent, 
was fixed for all maturities, and there was no 
further change during the rest of the year. 


A novel and important form of borrowing 
was msorted to in 1916, with the object of 
c'ldisting the help of the small investor. A 
type of security was introduced called War 
-Sax'ings Certificates, and these were placed on 
.sale at post offices, banks, and through associa- 
tions formed for the purpose of encouraging 
their sale. Later they wwe placed on sale at 
shops and stores all over the kingdom. War 
Savings Associations were formed in ail parts, 
aiul these did a great deal of valuable woik in 
stimulating thrift and investment in Govern- 
ment securities. Tlia War Savings Certificates 
were issued for 158. 6d. each, which could be 
paid for by instalments. They were repayable 
in five years from the date of purchase at £1, 
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the increase in capital value lieing equivalent to 
a yield of £6 48. 7d. per cent, compound interest. 
Provision wa« made for their encashment at 
any time, but in order to discourage their 
premature encashment no interest was allowed 
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in the first year. The intei'est on these certifi- 
cates was exem|>ted from income tax. in 
view ofwhich it was laid down that they could 
only be held by pemons wlioso income did not 
exceed £300 a year. In June, 1916, this 
condition was rtanoved, and anyone was 
allowed to purchase them up to a maximum of 
500. These certificates, which at first used 
oidy to bring in about £900,000 a week, gradu- 
ally increased in popularity when their excel- 
lence as an investment (the yield on a gross 
yield basis was about 7 per cent.) became more 
generally appreciated. As it was arrangetl 
that the Government should re purchase them 
on presentation they could not depreciat-e in 
value, like other war securit ies. 

In 1917 a radical change was (JTected in the 
methods of borrowing. The policy of main- 
taining money rates at a high level with the 
object of controlling to some extent the ex- 
changes, which was the dominant characteris- 
tic of the finance of 1916, was gradually re- 
versefl in 1917. The criticism of the 0 per 
cent. Exchequer Bond policy; which had actu- 
ally CAUsod the British Government to pay 
more for its borrowings than the French 
Government, hacl so gathered in volume and 
weight that one of the first acts of Mrt Bonar 
Law, when he became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was to stop the sale of the Exchequer 
Bonds, and to restore British credit to a level 
more consistent with the facts of the economic 
position. He immediately decided upon a 
reduction of the floating debt Sales of the 


Exchequer Bonds were suspended at the end 
of Decern l)er, 1916, and on January 4 sales of 
Treasury Bills were suspendtxl. Hank Rate 
was reduced from 6 to 5i per cent, on Jai u- 
ary 18, and further reduced to 5 per cent, on 
April .5. ^ 

On January 1^, 1917, the pros|>ectU8 of the 
third great War Loan, of the fixed subscription 
period typo, w’as issuetl. The loan took the 
fonn of two separate issues ; a loan Ijeariiig 
interest at 5 pei* c(>nt., subject to income tax, 
and an “ Income Tax ( Vuupoundod ** loan 
Ijearing interest at tlu^ latc of 4 per cent. The 
price of issue of the .5 per cent, loan was 95, 
the yield in interest alone being £5 .'>s. 3d. per 
cent. The inaxiinimi period of the loan was 
JO years, the pros})eetiis providing that “ if not 
previously redeemed, the loan will he repaid at 
par on Juno 1, 1947.” AjrplieatiorLs for the 
loan had to he iiuide in nuiltipicfs of £.50, 
instead of £100, tire ininimurn amount of 
previous loans, and tlios(< paid in full at ouee 
eaiTied a first dividend of £1 8s. 9(1. p«M' cent, 
payable on .June 1. 1917, wliikr thost' paid f(-»r 
by instalments (^ani(‘cl a tii’sf divicknd, payablir 
on the same date, of I Is. lOd. per cent, in- 



WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATE. 


Htalments wci*e payalrlo as follows ; — On appli- 
cation, £5 ; on March 2 and 23, £15 (‘acl. time ; 
and the remaining £60 was payable in equal 
sums on April 18, May 9 and .10. 

The issue price of the 4 pet ceiiu loan was 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S WAR LOAN SPEECH AT THE GUILDHALL, JANUARY 11, 1917 


£100 per cent., bo that tlie yield was a straight 
4 per cent. The Tnaximurri [>oriod of thia issue 
was five years shorter than the 5 per cent, loan, 
the finA date of redemption being October 15, 
1942. In the case of both issues the Govern- 
ment reftervod the right to redeem the loans, 
or either of them, at par on three iiionths’ 
notice ^ter 12 years namely, at any time on 
or after June 1, 1929, in the case of the 5 per 
cent, loan, and on or after October 15, 1929, 
in the case of the 4 per cent. loan. The first 


dividend payment on the fully paid 4 per cent, 
loan was for 128. 8d. per cent, on April 16; the 
first distribution of interest on the instalment 
allotments, which were due on the same dates 
as the *5 per cent, loan, was for the full six 
months ended October 16, 1917. 

The 4 per cent, loan was an entirely new 
type of security, and issued becaiise of an 
insistent demand for a Government security 
exempt from income tax. But the* loan "was 
not a tax-fre»e ” security at all. It was an 
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issue the interest on whioh was reduced to a 
hgure whioh represented a compounding of 
income tax at the then maximum rate — 
namely, 6s. in the pound. Consequently the 
loan had no attractions for those persons whose 
income did not render them liable to the full 
rate of tax. Moreover, the interest on the 
loan was not exempt from super-tax, and for 
the purposes of calculating super-tax, and also 
for the purposes of computing total income for 
purposes of exemption and abatement, it had 
to be assumed that the 4 per cent, interest was 
the net income after deduction of income tax 
at the full normal rate of income tax prevailing. 
1^8 meant tliat the holder of the 4 per cent, 
loan was placed in almost 'the same position 
as regards super-tax as the holder of the 5 per 
cent, loan, and in a worse position as regards 
exemption and abatement, for no claim to 
repayment of income tax was allowed in respect 
of the 4 per cent, loan interest. At the time of 
the issue the income derived from the 4 per 
cent, loan was, for the purpose of super-tax, 
reckoned as £6 6s. 8d. per cent., or Is. 5d. 
per ceht. more than the income on the 6 per 
cent. loan. When in 1918 the income tax w€w 
raised to 68. in the £, the holders of the 4 per 
cent, loan, though exempt from the tax, found 
that for super-tax purposes their interest 
from the loan was reckoned as £5 Hs. 6d. per 
cent., while that on the 6 per cent, loan re- 
mained at £6 6s. 3d. Thus considerable 
ingenuity was shown in devising the issue, and 
it was scarcely surprising to find that com- 
paratively few people subscribed to a security 
which was certainly not what had been wanted, 
and whioh, on analysis, was found to be not 
what it seemed. Both loans were made 
available for the payment of death duties at 
the issue prices, and British Treasury Bills and 
War Expenditure Certificates were accepted in 
payment of subscriptions at discount rates of 
6 and 6| per cent, respectively. 

The right of conversion into any future war 
loan, which was attached to the 4J per cent. 
War Loan, floated in the siunmer of 1916, and 
to subsequent issues of Exchequer Bonds, 
became operative in connexion with these new 
loans von the terms explained below; but no 
similar conversion option was attached to the 
new issues. Instead a new provision was 
made designed to effect the same object — 
namely, the protection of the* loan against 
depreciation in the market. The Treasury 
undertook to set aside monthly a sum equal 


to J per cent, of each loan to be applied in 
purchase of either loan for cancellation when- 
ever the market price fell below the issue 
price. Down to the end of September, 1918, 
a sum of £50,540,424 had been expended out 
of this fund, known as the “ Depreciation 
Fund.” The operation of this fund, though it 
contributed to the maintenance of the mai'kot, 
failed to prevent the 5 per cent, loan from 
remaining below the issue price for the greater 
part of the period down to the groat German 
retreat in the aiitumn of 1918, and if allowance 
bo made for tlie amount of accrued interest 
included in the pric(\ the loan, after it was 
first marketed, never really rose above the 
issue price of 95 down to the end of the fourth 
year. 

Conversion of the 4J jMir cent, loan, the 
6 per cent. Exchecpier Bonds, duo October 6, 
1919 and 1921, atui December 1, 1920, and the 
6 per cent. Exchecpier Bonds duo February 1, 
1920, was allowed, in whole or pkrt, into the 
new loan on the following basis : — 

£105 5 (*. Ikl. of £5 roril, Wur Lohii for osch £100 
oonvert^xl ; or 

£100 0.«. Oil. of £4 per cent. Wer Ixmn for onch £10f» 
oenvortod. 

The subscription list remained open until 
•Friday, February 16, 1917, and resulted in the 
raising of an amount which was till then quite 
unprecedented. The following were the de- 
tails of the subscription : — 

6 per o»mi. Loan £ 

Onxh SubscTiptioiiH (inrludinir Trrasttry 

Bills) 966,048{000 

41 per cent. Loan (Jon- 

versionfl . . . . £821,005,000 

Hxchoquor Bond Con- 

versions . . £282,702,000 

♦1.10:1,707,000 

4 per cent. Loan 

Cash Subscriptions (including Treasury 

Bills) 22,(158.000 

41 percent. Loan and Kxchoc|uer Bond 
(Jonversions . . 28,720,000 

A feature of the methods adoptc^d to increase 
subscriptions was the borrowing of funds from 
banks by customers, and also from insurance 
companies by loans on poliek«j. It was arranged 
that accommodation for subscriptions to the 
loans should be given on exceptional %enns. 
The idea was a great success and resulted in 
more considerable sums being invested in the 
loans than would otherwise have been forth- 
coming, for it pledged those who borrowed to 

• 'Hie total amount of stock converted wac 
£1,040,012.000, but as the 6 per cent. Is)an was issued 
at a discount the resultant Ogurc was £1,^103,707.000. 

226 --^3 
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mortgage a portion of their income for one or 
two years to loan subscriptions. 

Wlien the prospectus was issued the amount 
of Treasury Bills outstanding, though below the 
high-water mark of £1,1 4 8, 54 5, 000 touched 
oil December 10, 1910, was still very large, the 
figure being £1,093,003,000. This was gradually 
reduced by the A\’ar Loan subscriptions, arifl 
on April 7, 1917, the total, was down to 

£454,478,000. 

The effect of the War Loan issue was there- 
fore mainly to reduce the floating debt to more 
manageable proportions, and after the issue w^as 
com|)l(*ted down to the beginning of October, 



MR. BONAK LAW. 

Chancellor qjf the Exchequer . and Leader of the 
^ 4 House of Commons. 


1917, the war expenditure was financed by 
fresh issues of Treasury Bills, by advances on 
the credit of Ways and Means, and by Ex- 
chequer Bond issues. Sales of Treasury Bill* > 
suspended on January 4, 1917, were rasumed on 
March 30, wdien, in order to test the market and 
to introduce competition, the tender system w'os 
reverted to, the amount sold in this manner 
amounting to £355,000,000. The first batch w^as 
for 50 millions ; these bills were placed at 
4J per cent, for three montlis’, at 4J per cent 
for six montlis’, and at 6 per cent, for twelve 
months’ bills. ’I’heso rates were higher than 
they would have been for bills sold over the 
counter, the market disliking the return to Ute 
competitive system. Intermediate sales at 
fixed piices w^ere resorted to, with the result 
that the Treasury obtained bettor terms. 

On June 19 a return was made to the system 
of continuous daily sales of bills at the Bank 
of England at fixed rates of discount, wdiich 
Ix^gan at 4i per cent , for three and six months’ 
hills; hut on July 3, as the clearing hanks 
showed no disposition to put down their 
deposit rates, the rate liail to be raised to 
43 per cent. This rate was maintained 
until Decemher 27, when it was lowered to 
4 per cent. 

On April 13, 1917, a new offer of 5 per cent. 
Exchequer Bonds, redeemable either in 1917 
or 1922, at the option of the holder, was made 
at par. These bonds only, prod need £82,248,409 , 
Hiul on October 2 a new form of short-term 
loan was issued, called National War Bonds. 
Tliis Bond was a very attractive security, and wt s 
placed on sale daily for a period longer than 
any other loan. The issue was attended with 
unqualified suece.sH, wliieh, however, was due 
as much to the pro|)agari^la campaign which 
was undertaken to popularize the bond as to 
its undoubted financial merits. Another factor 
which contributed powerfully to its success 
was tlie clearer recognition shown by the 
Treasury of the connexion betw'een money rates 
in Lombard Street and tlie rate of interest 
on Government short-term securities, and the 
measures which it accordingly took to keep 
rates for short loans at a level appreciably 
below^ the yield on War Bonds. 

Four different issues of National War Bonds 
were placed on sale at par ; three 5 per cent, 
issues, redeemable in five, seven or ten years, 
at premiums of 2, 3 and 5 per cent, resp^tively, 
and a 4 per cent, tax-compouncleci i^ond, 
redeemable at par in 10 yearo. Interest was 
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huge war-bond poster on the portico of the national gallery. 

I I *•>/.»•<* rritriui il 

payable half yearly -viz., on April 1 and 
October 1. The device of the Depreciation 
Fund was not appj ed to the.o bon<l», but 


conver^on rights were given to them in 
order to prevent market depreciation. A 
double conversion option was attachetl to 
all elBsacs of bonds. Not only wen^ holders 
given the right to convert into any future 
War Uan at par, ns the equivalent of 
cash, but the fl per cent. Bonds wem con- 
vertible into the 5 per cent. War Loan at the 
issue price of 05, and the 4 per cent. Bonds 
convertible into the 4 per cent, ^^'ar Loan at 
par. The yields on the 5 per cent. Bonds- 
allowing for the proHt on redemption, were as 
follows: 5-year Bonds equal £6 7s. 2d. per 
cent., 7-year Bonds equal £5 7s. 4d. per cent., 
and 10-year Bomls equal £5 7s. lOd. per cent. 
In order to stimulate the sale of these Bonds, 
arrangements were made for their acceptance in 
,niyment not only of death duties, as was the 
case with the 6 per cent, and 4 per cent. War 
Loans, but also in satisfaction of the Excess 
Profits Duty and Munitions Exchequer pay- 
ments. In accordance with the tenns of the 
several prospectuses, holders of the 4* per cent. 
We- Loan, the 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds 
due 1919. 1920 alW 1921, and the 8 per cent. 


Exchequer Bonds due 1920 were given the 
>ption of convei-sion into National t\ar Bonds, 

ia whole or part, at par. 

Down to Dece.nlx-r 21), 1017, £2II«.4.'-. 1.000 
of these Bonds were sold. In the subjcaned table 
ai-e shown the amount and form cf the w.ir 
lK>rrowiugs in 1017 and 1010 : 


ml 


l«I«. 


•ent iinti 4 |kt fnit. War I.dhiis 

PUT. Jill I I — 


20,H7H,r>(-n 
41.5(K),;M'0 
r,0 '.174,«M)M* 72().2.V«,n('0 
l(l7.«77,r>(M1 84.r)ft2.«0<l 

«r,0,478.:USJ l»3,46r»,7tt4 


5 JMT I . 

T) iKT rent. Kxrhr<|Uer ItoiiilF, 1022 
f) |»erreiit. KxrhtM|UiT HomN, 1010 . . 
r» iiercent. Kxrhetiurr lloiuls, 1020 . . 

per rent. Kxrhrtiurr Homls, 11121 

6 iicrcrnt. KxrhtM|iirr r.umlH. 11.20 . . 

War KxiROidltnre (Vrtlflri.trH 
War Hnvliitut (Vrtlllniti h 
T renmiry Hlllh (nel) 

Wnyi* ftiH* M*’””** A.lvHiireti (iirt ) . 

•• Other IX-l.t ’• (n«-t) .. . . •• 

Satloniil War Boh.IM Wo'"''-', 

Niitloiiul Wnr IIuiiiJk, I’ost Olliin ik-iii' 

(DewinlK'T 20) •• •• 

This table shows very clearly the effect of 
the change in borrowi,:g .nethods initi^d by 
Mr. Bonar Uw in 1917. While over 720m.lhons 
was borrowed in 1010 in Treasury Bills alone, 
in ifil7 them was actually no borrowing on 
balance in this type of security, i^rly 07 
,ni, lions being paid off. which more than off.^ 
the increased borrowing in the form of Ways 

• ^ct auiouut lAfd off. 
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and Means advances. Tlie bulk of the money 
required to finance the war was obtained by 
comparatively long-tt^rm issues, while the new 
policy of lowering money rates saved the 
country millions in interest. The rate for 
teinporaiy borrowing was reduced from 6 to 
4 per cent, during the year. At the end of 1917 
Treasury Hills outstanding were £1,058,175,000, 
and of Ways and Moans advances £278,781,000. 
At the begimiing of 1918 the rate of discount at 
which Treasury Bills were sold was further 
reduced to 3J per cent., at which figure it 
remained. Bankers reduced their deposit rates 



CHILDREN IN CARDIFF’S WAR SAVINGS 
DEMONSTRATION* 

to the same figure, and in July it was arranged 
that bankers should fix a fiat rate of 3 per cent, 
for interest on all deposits. This creation of a 
margin of about 2} per cent, between deposit 
rates and the yield on War Bonds naturally 
stimulated sales of the latter. 

In March, 1918, an issue of ** Nominative ” 
£5 bonds was made. Their chief distinction 
was the facility with which they could be 
bought and sold again, purcliase being efteotcxl 
by the payment of the amount in cash at once 
and sale by the handing over of the bond itself, 
no filling in of forms being required for either 
purpose. 

On J|>ril 2, 1916, the first series of National 
War Bonds was withdrawn and a second series 
was placed on sale. ‘Bonds of the second scries 
were in all essential respects the same as the 
first series, except that the dates of maturity 
were six months later — namely April 1, 1923, 
1925 and 1928 respectively. Following the 
raising of the income tax to 6s. in the pound. 


however, the price of issue of the Tax-com- 
pounded Bonds was on April 22 raised from 
100 to 101 J per cent. By the end of September, 
1918, sales of National War Bonds had reached 
a total of £1,125,342,424, a figui'e which ex- 
ceeded the cash subscriptions to the war loans 
floated at the beginning of 1917. 

A third series of National War Bonds wei-e 
placed on sale as from October 1, 1918, bn the 
same terms, but the period of redemption was 
extended by five instead of six months — nainely» 
to September 1, 1923, 1925 and 1928. The 
reason for this alteration was that the issue of 
those bonds had become of such magnitude as 
to make it necessary to avoid having to make 
a huge number of dividend payments all on one 
day. The interest dates on these bonds* were 
accordingly made March 1 and September 1. 

The year 1917, but more particularly 1918, 
witnessed a great development of propaganda 
methods, and this was really responsible for the 
record of fine achievement which those respon- 
sible for the work wore able to sho^ in the 
closing period of the war. In 1917 no fewer than 
746 new local War Savings Committees wore 
set vp> bringing the total up to 1,619. In 22 
(H)unties local War Savings Committees had 
been set up to cover the whole county. In 
the same period 20,929 War Savings Associa- 
tions were affiliated, bringing the total number 
up to 37,840, with a mombei’ship of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 persons. The work of these 
bodies in selling Government securities had so 
grown that by the middle of 1918 about one- 
quarter of sales of War Savings certificates 
(£1 for 168. fid.) were effected through the 
associations. Not only were these certificates 
sold through these associations, banks and post 
offices, but also through thousands of licensed 
tradesmen and firms, which bought the certifi- 
cates outright themselves and resold them to 
their customers and others. The net value of 
War Savings Certificates sold down to Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, less the value of withdrawals, 
was £41,896,270. In 1917 the figure wa^ in- 
creased to. £63,875,084, making the total at the 
end of 1917 £105,771,354. 

An analysis of the contributions of the small 
investoV to State securities showed that during 
1917 subscriptions of £51,354,000 were made 
to the Post Office issues of war securities as 
follows : £36,606,000 in 5 per cent. War Loan, 
£4,092,000 in Exchequer Bonds, £10,656,000 
in National War Bonds, which together with the 
net value of nearly £64,000,000 from War 
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Savings Certificates and an increase of deposits 
in the Post Office Savings Bank and Trustee 
Savings Banks of no less than £5,683,000^ 
provided in all £120,728,000. From the begin- 
ning of the war down to the end of 1917 the 
grand total contributed by the small investor 
was £253,166,000. The extension of individual 
holdings in Government securities during the 
war was remarkable. Before the war British 
Government securities wore held by 345,100; 
at the en<^ of 1917 the number was 16,000,000, 
including ten million holdera of War Savings 
Certificates. 

A great step forward in propaganda and 
organization was taken in 1918. Methods of 
publicity were revised, and the poster appeals 
made more personal and much more incisive. 
“ War Bond Weeks ** and “ War Weapons 
Weeks ” were instituted with extraordinary 
success. Cities and towns vied with one another 
in tlie amounts they could raise in specified 
periods, usually a week or a fortnight. “ Tanks ** 
were employed as collecting offices for subscrip- 
tions. fhey were established in public squares 
and other places where people habitually 
congregated, and toured the country collecting 
large and small sums from many towns and 



THRIFTY SCOTTISH CHILDREN INVEST IN WAR BONDS. 

Oathcrinl in the Mpond 85,000 from ohildren of tho Nowbottlo Sohool, Midlothian, whoae fathera worn 

mostly mioerto • 


villages. The employment of tanks proved a 
fir.st-rate idea, for they achieved an extra- 
ordinary degree of success as financial n^cruiting 
agents. Tho idea of isnuing “ Premium Bomls,” 
t.e., bonds bearing a low rate of inteiost, but 
carrying the chance of being drawn for repay- 
ment at a substantial premium, was canvassed 
for a long time, but a committee which was 
appointed to inquire into the suggestion rO' 
ported, in January, 1918, against its adoption. 

The extraordinary expansion in tho cost of 
the war, both as regards the expendituio of 
money and the withdrawal of labour from pro- 
ductive work, rendered it increasingly necessary 
for the belligerents to raise loans abroad. 
Withdrawal of labour and the scarcity of 
shipping tonnage involved not only a gradual 
diminution in the output of goods for export 
whemwith to pay for imports, but also in- 
creased tho quantities of goods required to h6 
imported, and these factors, combined with 
the continually rising tendency of commodity 
prices, brought about a radical change in the 
position of the foreign exchanges. The (losition 
os regards tho United States Exclmnge became 
critical in 1015, owing to the supply of dollars 
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created by exports being insufficient to pay 
for the enormous purchases made by Groat 
Britain anrl her Allies in the United States. 
The Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000 in tho 
Unite^l States, referred to in Chapter CXV., 
was quickly exhausted, and tlie Treasury 
mobilization of American socm*itiea which 
began in January, 1916, was gradually ex- 



SIR GEORGE E. MAY. 

Managed the Mobilization of Securities held in 
Great Britain. 


tended so a.s to embrace practically all .securi- 
ties which could bo sold in America, or be ina<le 
available there as collateral for further loans. 
Jn 1916 the French ( Jovemment also mobilized 
foreign securities held in France for the same 
purpose, but us a great deal of the French 
purchases abroad was financed by Great 
Britain, a considerable proportion of the 
French securities owned in France was sold in 
the London market. 

The great increas(* in the wealth of the 
United States resulting from the enormous 
purchases of her goods enabled her markets to 
absorbl without a perceptible quiver hundreds 
of millions of her own securities formerly 
held in •Europe. It was failure to realize this 
inevitable effect of war expenditure on the 
finances of the United States which was 
responsible for the delay which occurred in 
1915 in raising loans in the United States ; 
though it jvas obvious that that country’s 


capacity to, make loans abroad increased with 
the excess of the goods she exported over 
those imported. 

The mobilization of securities held in Great 
Britain involved the setting up of a new 
department in the National Debt Office, called 
the American Dollar Securities Committee, the 
manager being Mr. (afterwards Sir) George E 
May, and the first cliairman Sir Robert Chalmcj's 
The latter a few months later was succeeded by 
Sir William Turpin. It was a novel finai^'ial opera- 
tion of the first magnitude, but it w’as handled 
with conspicuous success, and with a minimum 
of red tape. The Coimnittee began its of)eriT* 
tions on .January 5, 1916, first by offering 
daily to purchase 50 of the best known Ameri- 
can bonds. On the first day nearly £500,000 
was purchased, but this figure was afterwards 
considerably exceeded as the scheme became 
more widely advertised. In due coui’se tlie 
Committee extended the list of securities it 
was prepared to purchase. A feature of the 
early operation of the scheme was the system 
of offering comprehensive sums fot large 
blocks of securities to such institutions as 
insurance companies. On March 27, 1916, a 
scheme for the loan of suitable securities to 
the Treasury was inaugurated. It provided 
for the borrowing of securities for two year.s in 
return for a payment to the lender of i per 
cent, per annum on the face value of thesecuri- 
tio.s. In order to stimulate the sale or loan to 
the Treasury of the securities requirett Mr. 
McKenna ini|)osed a penal tax of 2s. in the £ 
on the incomes derived from securities such a.s 
were wanted but were not f)laced at (Iw* 
disf)osal of th(* Treasury. In August, 1916, 
an improved scheme was introduced for 
the borrowing of securities. This scheme, 
designated Sciieme B,” was destined to 
supersede the earlier scheme, calknl Scheme 
“ A.” The main points of difference between 
the two schemes were the substit\ition of a 
five-year loan period for a two-yeai' period, 
and the attachment to each security of a 
deposit value — t.e., a gutl^ranteed rate of re- 
paymentr- to tho holder in ’ case the Treasury 
should require to exercise the right of selling 
the securities. The latter feature proved very 
attractive, and the great majority of the “ A” 
depositors accepted an invitation transfer 
their secimties to Scheme “ B.” On 
December 16, 1916, Scheme “ A ” was with- 
drawn, and the power of the lender to sell his 
securities under it was extended to Sciieme 
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“ B ” in respect of all securities made subject 
to the penal tax, and other American 
securities. 

A very large amount of securities was sol«l 
or lent to the Treasury, but as the war exjien- 
diture increased so the demand for dollars 
grew. And in January, 1917, the voluntary 
phase of mobilization of securities having been 
exhausted, compulsion was decided upon. As 
was the case with recruiting of men, the volun- 
tary effort Accounted for the largest proportion 
of the securities which were mobilized, and thi? 
conscription of securities was only resortetl to 
because it became necessary to mobilize every 


possible holding. On January 24 new regula- 
tions (7c, 7<i, 7c) were made under the Defence 
of the Realm Act to requisition any securities 
not lent to the Treasury before January 2(1, 
1917, as and when they were included* in an 
order issued under those regulations. Four 
such orders were issued involving the acquisi- 
tion of some 1076 bonds and stocks in so far 
as they were owned by persons ortlinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom. Compensa- 
tion was paid on the basis of market values, or 


whore temporary ownei*slup only was required 
by the Treasury, it was arranged to pay a bonus 
of J per cent, in dividend to londois the same 
as to de|X)8itor8 under Scheme “ B." In 
November, 1917, a fifth order was issued m- 
quisitioning holdings of Royal Dutch Petrohnim 
shares, whilst in March, 1918, a sixth onler 
compelled all holders of Uruguay 3^ per cent. 
Bonds to lend their setMirities to the (iovern- 
immt. 

Under these new I’egulatious conditions wei’e 
also imposeil on tlu* manner in which foreign, 
colonial and Indian securities could be sold 
abroad, the main object aimed at being the 


mnittauce of the proceeds to this country in 
every |H)ssjble case. F<»r various reasons fresh 
restrictions on the sale and importation of 
securities wcrc^ made by siilisequent •egufa- 
tions. It was (‘stimated tliat betw'oeri 200 and 
300 millions of securities were sold back to 
New York in the early part of 1915. The 
American Dollar Securities Clornrnittee’s trans- 
actions were reckoned by trustworthy authori- 
ties to have involved the aeeeptaneo of 
about £600,000,000 worth of socurities, of which 



( / iwrJ.N photograph. 

SIR WILLIAM TURPIN AT HIS DBSK IN THB NATIONAL DEBT OIKICH. 
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approximately one-third waa either purchased in the autumn of 1916 was secured by £5,000,000 

or requisitioned, making a total in less than of British railway debenture stocks, in addition 

three years of nearly a thousand millions. to dollar securities. The operations of 

Meanwhile a large number of securities were the Committee contributed in an important 

sold back to South Africa, Australia, Japan, degree to the maintenance of the American 

Spain, Holland, Scandinavia, which ran into exchange at a i-emarkably uniform lovel-^ 

a groat many millions. This operation was namely, 4.76^ dollars to the pound, a figure 

facilitated by the fact that a very large profit which remained constant down to the signing 

could be made on exchange by the sale of the of the amiistioe in November, 1918. But so 

securities abroad, but the enormous volume of rapidly were the Committee’s American secu- 

the selling afforded an illustration of the rities used up that steps were actually taken 

manner in which the war was indirectly to prepare for the mobilization of foreign 



THE ROOM IN THE NATIONAL DEBT , OFFICE IN WHICH THE PURCHASE 
OF SECURITIES WAS ARRANGED. 

financed by the fonnor debtors of Gi*eat securities generally, when the United States 

Britain and France. The great holding of opportunely decided to throw in her lot with 

foreign securities, accumulated for the most the Allies, thus rendering any further general 

part in the nineteenth century, was of vital mobilization unnecessary. 

Importance to Groat Britain and France in Although the United States GU)vernment, very 

finaniing, particularly in the early stages, their properly, lent no money whatever to any of 
foreign purchases the belligerents before the country entered into 

The • securities borrowed by the Treasury the war, the United States people rendered 

were used for the purpose of providing col- very considerable financial assistance to the 

lateral for loans in the United States, of which Allies between 19t4 and April 7, 1917. 

four were issued. As showing the depth to That assistance rendered possible the oon- 

w^hioh the mobilization reached, the second tinuanoe of the enormous purchasf^s which the 

British Collateral Loan of $300,000,000 issued Allies throughout that period made in the 
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United States. The loans were made on a 
strictly bnsiness basis, for they were abso- 
lutely necessary for the maintenance of Ameri- 
can trade with the Allies. This point was very 
aptly illustrated when towards the close of 
1916 the U.S. Federal Reserve Board issued a 
warning to the reserve banks, which in effect 
was against the granting of banking credits to 
the Allies. At that time Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Co., who were the financial agents of the 
British Go\SBmment, arranged to issue Treasury 
Bills to be replaced they fell due by fresh 
bills, ipeunodiately contracts for the purchase 
of goods in the United States had to be can- 
called. In consequence the Federal Reserve 
Board withdrew its warning. 

The following is a statement, compiled from 
official sources, of the loans made by the United 
States to the belligerents before her entry into 
the war. 

To Orbat Britain ; 

Anglo-French 5%, duo October 16, 1920 | 

(one-hnlf) 250,000,000 

United Kingdom 2-year Collateral 6%, 
due Se^mber 1, 1918 . . . . 250,000,000 

United Kingdom 3- and 5-year 5J%, due 
November 1, 1919 and 1921 . . . . ;100,000,<M)0 

Britinh Banking Credit, 6%, due June 20, 

1917 60,000,000 

Metropolitan Water Board Loan, 6% di»- 
oount notes, duo September 18, 1917 . . 6,400.000 

Wheat Purohoso Credit, duo 1917 . . 26,000,000 

United Kingdom 1- and 2-yoar Collateral 
6J%, due February I, 1918-19 .. 250,000,000 

11,131,400,000 

T5 Franob ; 

Anglo-French 6%, due October 16, 1920 

(one-half) 250,000.000 

American Foreign Securitien, 3-year 6% 

Note«, due August 1, 1919 . . . . 94, .100,000 

Scoured Convertible Gold Noton, 2-year 

6^%, due April 1, 1919 . . . . 100.000,000 

Treasury Bonds, 1-year discount . . 10,000,000 

Commercial Credit, duo 1918 . . . . 50,000,000 

Treasury Bonds, 6% l-year . . ... 26,200,000 

Three Credits maturing 1917 46,000,000 

Two Credits 45,000,000 

Rothflohild Loan socured by Chicago, 

Milwaukee and St. Paul and Pennsyl- 
vania Bonds . . . . . . . . 30,000,000 

City of Paris 6%, due October 15. 1921 . . 60,000,000 

Fronoh Municipal 6%, due Noveral>or 1, 

1919 (Bordeaux, Lyon and Marseilles) 36,000,000 

$735,700,000 

Of the above loan to France 186,200,000 was paid or 
refunded before the United States entered the war, 


leaving 1650,600,000 outstanding. 

To Russia: 

Three-year 6|% Credit, due June 18, 19 10 60,000,000 

Ninety day acoeptarices, 5% . . 26,000,000 

TreMury Notes, 6% 1-year, due May b 

1917 .. .. 11,000.0(K» 

Russo- Asiatic Bank Credit . . 26,000,000 

Banking Credit . ♦ ' . . • • 7,000,000 

Five-year 6|%, due December 1, 1921. . 25,000,000 

I«oan secured by Russian Railroad 
purities, due 1917, estimated at . . 6,000,000 


$148,000,000 


Of the above, $25,000,000 was paid or refunded before 
the United States entered the war, leaving $123,000,000 
outstanding. 

To Italy : 

One-year 6 % Notes, due October 16, 1917 $26,000,000 

To Germany : 

Notes due 1016 (Paid) 10,000,000 

Notes, 6%, duo April 1. 1917 . . . . 10,000,000 

$20,000,000 

Of the above, $10,000,000 was paid befori^ the United 
States entered the war leaving $10 000,000 outstanding. 

To Canada ; 

Dominion l-yoar 5% Nolvs . . . . 26,000,000 

Dominion 2-ycar 6% Notes, due August 

1. 1917 20.000,000 

Dominion 6%. duo 1921, 1920 19.31 76,000,000 

Provincial, Municipal, Curpomtion and 

Railroad Loans, estimated at. . 214,999,871 

$334,990, 876 

Of the above, $25,000,000 of the Domiiiion of Canada 
matured anti $20,27.1,000 of the Provincial, Muntoipalt 
Corporation and Hailroad Loans were estimated to have 
been paid or refunded before the Uni Uni States entered 
the war, leaving $280,724,878 outstanding. 

To Newfoundland : 

Three-year 6%, duo July 1, 1919 . . $6,000,000 

The total loans of I he }x;oplo of the Unit>i«d Status to 
other belligerent governiucnts, previous to the tndry ol 
the United States into the war, was thus $2,401,599,878, 
of which $20,000,000 was lent to the Oennmi Mrnpire. 

The entry of the Uiiitod States into the war 
made a j^rofourid difference to the financing 
problenw of the Allies. She placet! at their 
disposal all the stimw required at, or slightly 
abtjve, the. same rate of interest which the 
American Government itself paid for the 
funds. From April 6, 1917, the date of the 
U.S. entry into the war, thi^ CJov(H’nmeut made 
advances to her Allies at the raU^ of about 
$400,000,000 a month, but before a first 
allotment of $3,000,00(>,000 was exhausted the 
U.S. Congress authorized an additional 
$4,000,000,000. By the end of 1917 the 
United Sta. js had lent $3,883,900,000 to ths 
Allies — 08 follows ; — 

Great Britain . . . . 1,860,000,1)90 

Franco 1,130.000,000 

Italy 600,000,000 

Russia 320,000.000 

IkJgium 66,000.000 

Rumania (through KusHia) 5,000,0(t0 

Serbia . . . . 3 000,000 

.13. 883.900000 

Am expenditure increased with the^ higher 
cost of commoditioM, so the advances incroaHod, 
and it must be said that tlie Uni tot 1 States 
Government acted on the principh? not of 
advancing so many millions to the Allies, but 
of lending whatever amounts were actiially 
required. By the end of the fourtli year of 
the war advances made by tlie United Staiet 
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BANK OF SPAIN, MADRID. 


had reael.ed the grand total of S(3,492,040,(M)(), 
made up as follows : — 


% 


(treat Bril airi 


a, ,*115,000.900 

Franco 


1.805,000,000 

Kaly 


760.000.000 



:125.000 (M)0 

Itelgiiim 

A 

154.250,000 

(iroeco 


15,790,000 

(/’iiba 


15,000.000 

Serbia 


12,000 000 

'I'olal to July :U, 1918 


S0,4»2,040,000 


Messrs. J. Morgan also sold British 
'rreasury Bills in New York from time to time 
up to a maxiirium outstanding at any |)erio<l 
ef Sli'O.OOO.OOO. Sales began on August 22, 

1917, at rates of discount ranging from r)| to 
() per cent., and were continued for more than 
a year. 

By the begiiming of August, 1918, the 
monthly cost of the war in the United States 
was put at alxuit .i::i09,0()0,0()0, but a large 
proportion of this was in the form of ailvances 
to Allies. Uhus, although the United States 
expenditure was then £10,000,000 a day, or 
nearly ol^ per cent, more than (ireat Britain’s, 
the real ftguro was €2,000,000 less, this being 
th(* alferage daily advance. (Jroat Britain and 
the United States before the war collected 
about ljC00,00t>,000 of revenue, and in August, 

1918, were both raising about £800,000,000 
each, but os the population of Great Britain 
was less than one -half of that of the United 
States, the British taxpayer was actually paying 
more than Rouble as much as the American. 


The war brought into operation a new type? 
of international agreement —an agreement for 
a short period, usually for one year to three 
years by which the belligerents undertook to 
purchase certain goods, or export certain gooda 
in return for tem|>orary financial accommoda- 
tion. In addition to the loans raised in the 
Ibiited States, both Great Britain and France 
raised loans ami credits of this description in 
Soutii America, Holland, Switzerland and 
Spain. Some of these countries, owing to in- 
experience of international finance, or to lack 
of political sympathy, were rather slow to 
make those agreements, but the advantage to 
tiwle to bo secured by them became eventually 
so patent that those countries ultniiately mado 
arrangements of this kind. 

A considerable sum w'as borrowed by tho 
Allies in Japan. In July, 1910, Japan placed 
at the disposal of the British Govenirnent her 
balances in dollai’s in New' York up to 50 
million dollars. Five mont hs later the Japanese 
Government arranged to issue to the Japanese 
public British 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 
having a currency of three years, the proceeds 
of which were converted into dollars in New 
York.* 

In March, 1917, the Japanese Government 
assisted the French Government by issuing in 
Japan French Treasitjry Bills up to an amount 
of 26 million yen, and in June, 1917, she placed 
50 million yen of Exchequer Bonds in^apan 
on behalf of the French. Various issues of 
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Treasury Bills on behalf of Russia were floated 
in Japan during the year, but the Japanese 
Government took nearly all those off the money 
market after the Revolution, so converting 
them from a loan by the public to a direct 
loan from the Japanese Government to the 
Russian Government. The amount of bills 
thus dealt with amounted to 221 million yen. 
Japanese advances to the Allies down to the 
end of 1917 amounted to 497 million yen, as 
follows : — To Great Britain, 200 millions : 
to kussia, 221 millions ; to Franco, 70 millions, 
(considerable indirect assist/ance was affonlcd 
by Japan. At the close of 1917 the Japanese 
Government had invested in British Treasury 
Bills in London £30,000,000, while during the 
u ar Japan redeemed to a very large extent her 
loans held in Great Britain arul l‘"raii(?e. Down 
to the end of 1917 she had redefined about 
£15,000,000 of Japanese bonds held in London, 
and £4,000,000 of Japanese seciiiities held in 
France. At the beginning of 1918 Japan took 
£10,000,000 of British Treasury Bills at 
.5J per cerff. discount. Karly in the .sanic year 
Great Britain and France arranged to purchase 
a very large quantity of grain in Argentina, 
conditioual upon a credit being granted by 


Argentina of £40,000,000 bearing 5 per cent, 
interest, and repayable in two years. It was 
arranged that the debt should be liquidated 
partly by the British and French Governments 
meeting the service of the various Argentine 
loans held in Europe. Uruguay, a few months 
later, arranged to give similar financial assist- 
ance to Great Britain and her Allies for the 
purchase of Uruguayan produce. It was for 
$16,000,000, bore .5 ptu* cent, interest, and was 
redeemable in gold in two years. The loan 
w’os secured by Uruguayan bonds mobilized 
in England for this })urpose, and the proceeds 
were used to pay for rruguayan products. 
At the same tiiw' the Bank of tho Uruguayan 
Rcjmblic was authorized to make advances 
up to $8,000,000 for the same pur|)ose. 

In April, 1918, an agreement was made with 
a Swiss financial group to make monthly 
advances regulated by the (jiiantities of 
merchandise arriving in European ports for 
Swiss destinations. Each monthly ndvance 
was not to exceed 10 million francs, and the 
arrangement covered the 10 months ended 
January 31, 1919. The criulits were secured 
by tho deposit of collateral in the form of 
neutral countries' sc(Miritit*s mobilized by 
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the American Dollar Securities Committee. 
The loans wore redeemable in three years. 

In April, 1918, Spaiiisli banks, which had 
shown no pai*ticular desire to engage in inter- 
national financial arrangements of the kind 
indicated, agreed to make a credit to French 
and Unitetl States banks of 50 million pesetas 
(£2,000,000), per month down to the end of 
1918, tliis being an extension of a credit of 35 
million pesetas arranged in an agreeTnciit 
signed on March 6 between France and Spain. 
The amount was extraordinarily small, but 
the wheels of Spanish sympathy worked 


sugar wei'e effected by the British Oovemment, 
payment being made in the fonn of Tix^asury 
Bills. 

The British Government made extensive 
loans to her Allies continuously during the 
war. From the beginning of the war down 
to the end of March, 1916, there had been 
advanced to the Allies £288,000,000 and to the 
Dominions £88,000,000. In the year ended 
March 31, 1917, the advances were £539,000,000 
and £69,000,000 respectively. It had been 
anticipated that with the entry of the United 
States into the war the accommodation required 



ADMIRAL SIMS (United States Navy) LAUNCHING A MINIATURE WAR-SHIP ON ONE 
OF THE TRAFALGAR SQUARE FOUNTAINS 

In connexion with the War Bondi Campaign. 


from the United Kingdom would diminish, but 
the requirements of the financially dejpendeht 
nations were on such an increasing scale that 
despite the oonsidorable assistance given by 
the United States, there was only a small 
decease in 1917 in the sums lent by Great 
Britain to ^the Allies. In the year ended 
March 31, 1918, Great Britain lent to her 
Allies £505,000,00(1, while the United States 
lent the same countries £460,000,000, making 
a total of £965,000,000, as comparod with 
£640,000,000 lent by Great Britain in 1916-17. 
a 


slowly then, and though Spain received enor- 
mous amounts of gold from the Allies she 
made little profitable use of it. Instead of 
utilieing it for loans abroad, she called in her 
pa]^ money and replaced it with gold coins. 
In September, 1918, a second credit was 
arranged for in Spain. • It was in favour of 
United States batiks. The initial amount was 
£3,000,000, to be increased to £10,000,000 by 
monthly instalments of £2,000,000. Interest 
was charged at 6} per cent., and the loans were 
r^ayable in gold at par. iPurcha^ of Java 
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Down to the end of March, 1918, the advances 
to the Dominions had been increased to 
iB104j000,000j t>li6 Biddition xn 1917“18 1t)6in^ 
£47,000,000. The following table shows the 
loans made to the Allies and Dominions in the 
different periods down to August 1, 1918 : — 


about £18,000.000. On November 27 the 
third loan won issued, it being in the fonn of 
4 per cent. Rentes. The I^ndon price was 
fixed at £2 lOs. Od. per 100 francs nominal, 
being the equivalent, at the exchange of 27.40 


To 

August 1, lOU. 
to March 31, 1916. 

April 1, 1916. 
to March 31, 1917. 

April 1, 1917, 
to March 31. 1918. 

April 1, 1918, 
to Auk. 1. 1918. 

Total, Aug. I, 1914. 
to Aug. 1, 1918. 

Dominions . . 

Allies 

£ 

88,000,000 

288,000.000 

£ 

69,000,000 

639.000.000 

£ 

47.000,000 

605,000.000 

£ 

14,500, UUO 
70.000.000 

£ 

208,600,000 

1,402,000.000 

TotalH . . 

376,000.000 

698,000,000 

662.000,000 

84.600,000 

1,010,600,000 


In addition to the loans made to the Allies 
by ^ the Imperial Govenunent, the French 
Government issued a portion of its National 
Defence Loans in this country. The first issue 
ma/le in London was in the form of 5 per cent. 
Rentes, and the issue price was £3 4s. per 
100 francs, nominal capital, being the equivalent 
at the exchange of 27.50 to 88 francs, the 
price at which the loan was issued in Paris. 
Tliis loan, the subscription list for which was 
opened onf November 30, 1915, was closed on 



SIR VINCENT MEREDITH, 
Preiident of the Bank of Montreal. 

December 15, 1915, and brought in £24,000,(K)6. 
On October 5, 1916, subscriptions were invited 
for a similar issue, the price being £3 4s. 6d. 
per 100 francs nominal capitietl, being the 
equivalent, at the exchange of 27.60, to 
88.75 francs, the issue price in Paris. This 
loan resulted in sx^jpscriptionis amounting to 



BANK OF MONTREAL (INTERIOR). 

Paris. This issia? resulted in subscriptions 
amounting to 67,972,900 francs. 

The fourtl) issue also took the form of 4 per 
cent. Renters, but insteml of the? amount offered 
being unlimited the subscription was fixed at 
520,000,000 frames nominal capital. The price 
of issue was £13 )2s. 4d. per 500 francs nominal 
capital, being the approximate (xiuivalent, at 
the exchange of 26 francs to the £1, of the 
price at whi<*h ilie issue was made in Paris, 
namely, 70.80 francs per l(K) francs. The list 
was opened on November 12 and closed before 
noon on November 15. French Treasury Bills 
were also placed here, and Italian credit bills 
were for a long time a regular feature of the bill 
market in Lomlon. 

On the introduction of the 24th Vote of 
Credit on August 1, 1918, Mr. BeXnar I..aw 
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aimounced that Great Britain had lent to the 
Allies £1.402,000,000 -viz., £568,000.000 to 
Russia, £402,000,000 to Franco, £313,000,000 
to Italy, and £110,000,000 to smaller States, 
including Belgium, Serbia, Hunmniaand Greece. 
Loans to tho Dominions had, ho said, reached 
£208,500,000. 

In 1917 the British Government undertook to 
accept Portuguese Treasury Bills for £2,000,000 
and to grant credit for all strictly war ex- 
pendit\ire on condition that this credit was re- 
funded two yeai-s after the war by an external 
loan. 

In .Tan nary, 1918, the British Government 
(lecided to accept a “ certain inoral responsi- 
bility for £17,500,000 of Russian Bills placed 
in J^ondon, and issued in exchange therefor 
12-year exchequer Bonds carrying 3 per cent, 
interest, involving a loss to the holders of the 
bills of 20 per cent. These Bonds subse- 
(piently became known as “ moral Obs.” 

The principle was admitted early in the war 
that the Dominions should as far as possible 
finance their own war expenditure, and as the 
war progressed these States financed their ' 
requirements to an increasing extent. 1'he 
(Canadian Government, for instance, provided 
credit in dollars for the Imperial Government’s 
[Hirchasos made in Canada, while on the 
other hand tho Imperial Government supplied 
the Canadian Government with sterling credits 
for expenditure made by them in Europe, 
(’anada, financed to the extent of £120,000,000, 



MR. C. A. B. CAMPION, 

^ondon Manager, Gommonwaalth Btnkof Auttralit. 

} 



{Elliott & Fry. 

MR. DENISON MILLER, 

Governor of the Commonwealth Hiink of Australia. 

out of a total of £200,000,000, contracts placed 
by the Imperial Munitions Boanl in the 
Dominion. This arrangement effocte<l a great 
saving in exchange, for only the balance of one 
item over the other required to be settled to 
obtain a complete adjustment of the indebted- 
ness on both sides. In the first two and a half 
years of the fighting war contracts placed in 
(Canada by the Allied Governments were esti- 
mated at £200,000,000. These contracts, to- 
gether wdth other purchases of Canadian goods, 
enabled Canada to raise an a})preciable propor- 
tion of her war expenditure out of taxation. But 
as her war expenditure reached about one 
million dollars a day an increasing amount had 
to be raised by loan. And Canada’s net national 
debt, which amounted to $332,061,933 in 
August, 1914, rose to $450,000,000 in June, 
1915, to $6.3.5,003,000 in July, 1916, to 
$864,003,000 in August, 1917, and to 
$1,191,000,000 in August, 1918. 


A list is subjoined of the various war loans 
floated by Canada during the first four years 
of tho war ; — 

^ Amount. Intprpiit. Trrm. iPripo. 


i 

Amount. lntcrc»t. Term. 

Price, 


9 

% 



iHt. .Tuly 1915 

11 

i§ 

5 

1 1 year 

1 2 yeara 

loi) 

091 

2nd. NoveiMl)er 1915 

100.000,000 

1 29,000.000 ) 

5 

10 yeaw 
( 5 years 
-j 10 yearn 
( 16 yeare 

971 

0050 

Srd. March 1916 

< 25.000,000 f 
( 25,000.000 1 

5 

07- 18 
94*94 

4tli. Septemiwr 1916 

100.0(K»,(NHi 

5 

15 years . 

971 

5th. March 1917 

150.000.000 

5 

?() years 

95*14 

6Ui. August 1917 

100,000,000 

5 

. 2yeaie 
( 5 years) 

98 

7th. NovemlH^r 1917 

598,000,000 

51 

\ 10 years > 
( 20 years ) 

Par. 
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“SUNSET” POSTER, 10 ft. by 6 ft. 8 in., 
of Australian Sixth War Loan. 


The first, third and sixth omissions woi-o 
made in New York, but tlie others were floated 
in Canada by the Minister of Finance through 
the banks. All the loans issued in the 
Dominion were largely over-suV)scribcMi. Ex- 
cduding bank subscriptions and convei'sions 
the applications for the November, 1915, loan, 
the amount of which was fixed at 850,00(>,0(M), 
reached $79,000,000. Tlie whole amount was 
allotted, •which together with $21,000,000 
subscribed by the banks, brought the total up 
to $100,000,000. The loan, which was issued 
on n basis yielding 5.42 per cent., was mad<' 


convertible into future war loans at the 
issue price of 97J. The fourth loan (the siHJond 
floated in Canada) was raised in September, 
1910. Subscriptions amounted to $1 45,000,000 
but only $100,000,000 was allotted. This 
loan, which was issued on a 5.50 pt'r cent, 
yield basis, was convertible into any future 
w^ar loan of 20 yt^ars' curreiury or longtM'. 'Phe 
fifth issue (the third in Canada) in March, 1917, 
was even more succes.^fiil, for though the 
amount authorized was $150,000,000, i>r 
$50,000,000 more, tlie siibscri])tions reached 
.$185,000,000. Tla> numbtM* of subscribers 
which for the first tuid second was 21,802 and 
54,520 respectively, rose to 40,800 for the 
third emission. 'Phe yield in inti'iest was 
5.40 per cent., and the loan was convertible 
on the same terms as the Se|>t(‘mber, 1910, 
issue. Hut the seventh loan (llu‘ fourth in 
('anada) attaineil a dt'gnu* t>f suc-cess which 
far outstripped previous et'foits. 'Phis loan 
took the form of an issue of fi\'e, ten, and 
twenty-year bonds, all lM*aring 5J per ei^nt. inte- 
rest, offered at par. Hut the yields wen? 5.81 per 
cent, on the five'y(‘ar bonds. 5d)8 per cent, 
on the ten - year bonds and 5 01 per cent, 
on tlw' twenty-year bonds. 1’hes(' borals wr?re 



TANK WBBK IN SYDNBYt 8lR WALTER DAVIDSON OPBNING THE CAMPAIGN, 
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In front of tho Coihnionweilth Bank of Aoitralin. ^ 
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THE “TANK BANK” IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 

A wounded officer buys the first Bond. 

convertible into future issues of similar or 
longer maturity. Subscriptions amounted to 
$413,000,000. and the amount al/otted was 


$398,000,000, although the authorized amount 
had been only $150,000,000. . There were no 
fewer than 820,035 applications for the loan 
At the end of the fourth year of the war prepara- 
tions were made to float a great loan of 
$500,000,000, which brought the total war 
loans furnished by Canada up to $1,250,000,000. 

In the first four years of the war Australia 
raised six War Loans. From August, 1914, to 
June 30, 1918, her war expenditure amounted 
to £184,598,097, of wliich £159.895,938 was 
defrayed out of loans, and the balance of 
£24,702,159 was provided by revenue. In 
the same period the sum lent by the Imperial 
Government was £47,500,000. The six 
loans were as follows : — 

Amount Date of 

Date. Subocribed. Interest. Maturltv. Price 
€ % 

Ist. .4nffUHi1015 .. i:i,:)89 440 4^ Free of Dec. 1925 Far. 

Taxation. 

2nU. January 1916.. 21.055,(^80 4^ Free of Dec. 1925 Par. 

Taxation. 

3rd. August 1916 .. 23,587,420 4^ Free of Dec. 1925 Par. 

Taxation. 

4th. February 1917 21,584,020 4i Free of Dec. 1925 Par. 

Taxation. 

.5th. November 1917 21,218,780 4| Free of Dec!ft927 Par. 

Taxation. 

45 Free of 
Taxation. 

6tb. A prill 918 .. 42,886,960 • 5 Subject Dec. 1927 Par. 

to 

TnxaPon. 





the times history of 


the war. 
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A DUMMY TANK DOES DUTY IN THE SECOND INDIAN WAR LOAN CAMPAIGN 

IN CALCUTTA. 


Thf' niunbf^r of HubscrilKjrs to tho first loan 
was 18,748, to the second 28,045, to the third 
102,042, to the fourth 67,472, to the fifth 
41,708, and to the syxth 212,144. The very 


from War Loans £144,317,300, making a total 
of £149,340,547. 

Nf3w Zealarul raised three internal war loan." 
in the first four years of tfie war as follows ; — 



Amount 

AuthoriRed. 

Interest. 

'I’erm. 

rricti. 

SiiJ/MuribiMl. 

An^uflt 1916 

8‘'ptomber 1917 

March 1918 

£8,000,000 

£12,000,000 

£9,500,000 

m 

H%* 

1 l4or2r>yi»urH I 
* 21 yoars 

20 years | 

Par 

Par 

Par 

(Over) €11,000,000 
(Over) €16,000,000 
Fully HubsirrilMHl 


* ol Now ZoalHnd, Incorpi) 'I'ax. 


large increase in the number of subscribers to 
the seventh Canadian loan and the sixth 
Australian emission was duo to the iinproveti 
and more intensive character of. the propaganda 
campaign. The dotation of the Australian war 
loans was placed by the Commonwealth 
Government in the hands of the State Bank— 
the only State Bank in the Empire — viz., the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. The cost of 
flotation was extremely low% the figure being 
about 4s. fld. per cent., which included com- 
mission to stockbrokers, printing, advertuing, 

. and a charge of 28. per cent, for flotation and 
for memagemeht 'expenses, which covered the 
cost of meeting all the coupons, and the repay- 
ment of principal at maturity. War Savings 
Certificates were also issued in Australia. The 
cash realized from sales of these certificates 
down to August 1. 1918, was £5,023,247, and 


In addition, continuous sak‘.s wcic' made of 
4i per cent. War Cortificates, whic?h, lik<? (he 
per cent. War Loans, were exempt from New 
Zealand income tax, and also of 5 per cent . 
Post Office War Inscribed Stock, the int<>ro8t 
on which wtis subject to income tax, wliilst 
further sales wore effected through New Zea- 
land Post Office Savings Bank fund.s. Down 

to SeptoinbiM* 30, 1918, the total raisc^d in Now 
Zealand on War Account from all sources 

amounted to £39,269,280, made up of ; — 

4% SeciiritieH (Slcw;k or BondH) . . £4,713,750 

4|% .. 32,27.3,370 

5% ,. „ „ 2,382,100 

Total £.39,260,280 

The net cost of raising the Public loans did 
not exceed ^ per cent. 

Altogether £76,000,000 was authorized to bo 
raised in War Loan in the first four years of 
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the war, a« follows £2,000,000 in 1914, 
£10,000,000 in 1915, £10,000,000 in 1916, 
£28,000,000 in 1917, and £20,000,000 in 1918. 
'Fhe total war expend itui*e in four yeara waa 
£51,400,000. 

All the war loans issued were oversubscribed, 
and it was the practice to accept excess aniounts 
as subscriptions to the loans, whilst by Section 
40 of the Finance Act, 1917, machinery was 
])rovide<l for the compulsory levy of sub- 
scriptions to War Loans. These powei'S, 
afterwards modified by Section 10 of the 
l^'inance Act, 1918, were put into force, and the 


India ma.de a handsome contribution to the* 
war. She undertook to contribute £100,000,000 
to Gi‘eat Britain’s* war expenditure. This 
contribution was made partly out of loans^ 
and partly by the assumption of liability for 
interest, on a portion of the Imperial War 
debt. About £35,000,000 was raised by loan 
in 1917-18. Meanwhile sales of Indian 
Treasury Bills locally, an experiment begun on 
October 16, 1917, enabled the Indian Govern* 
ment to finance an appreciable proportion of 
its expenditure, and to provide exchange in 
India for Imperiah purchases there. 



sums so raised wore deemed to be fully 
authorized although they were in excess of the 
sums originally authorized. 

In 1916 South Africa floated an internal 

5 per cent, loan at par, exempt from income 

tax and super tax, and repayable after five 

yeaA at the option of the Government, or in 

20 years, if not previously redeemed. Nino 

millicfis sterling was subscribed to this loan, 

of which one-half represented the conversion of 

Treasury Bills and the other half new money 

'Powards the end of 1917 the Union Government 

floateil another war loan on a 5 per cent, basis, 

subscriptipns to which reached £5,500,000, 

♦ 


So successful did the use of tanks prove 
in the loan campaign in Great Britain that 
they were introduced for the same purpose in 
all parts of the Kmpire, and in Allied countries, 
and with excellent results. 1'he fame of these 
novel engines of war had spread throughout 
the world, and they proved an irresistible attrac- 
tion.^ The China and .Japan War Savings Asso- 
ciation organized “ tank weeks,” in Shanghai, 
Hankow, Kobe, Tokio, and Yokohama, from 
May to July, 19 18, which resulted in £1,249,162 
being subscribed throughout the Far East for 
investment in British National War Bonds. 
In Australia, New Zealand and Canada tanka 

t 
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were also employed, and with cons})icuoiis 

8UCC083. 


The following tables show in veiy brief 
form British finance of the war from August 1, 
1914, to August 3, 1918 ; — 

AugUit 1, l»ll, to Mnrfh 31, 1915. 

Kxiienditure.. £498,359,080 Hftveniie .. .. £171,758,744 

Buliiiice .. 78,390,564 Horrowinga (net). . 404,091,800 

£576,750,544 £576.75(J,544 

April 1, 1915, to March 31, 1910. 

Expeiidlture. . £1,559,158.377 Reveiuie .. .. £330,766.824 

llalaix*^ .. 57,875,966 Borrowings (net). . 1,164, 515,6('7 

£1 ,.501 ,282,431 £1 ..501 ,282,431 

April 1, 1910, to March 31, 1917. 

K.\pemlltun!.. £2,198,112,710 llevenue .. .. £.573,427, .582 

BalamH? .. 860,853 Borrowl ngs( net ),. 1.625,. 545.981 

£2, 1 98.973.563 £2. 1 98.973, .563 

* April I, 1917, to March 31, 1918 . 

Expenditure .. £2,696.221.405 llevcnue .. £707.234, .565 

Balanee 5,105,820 Borrowing** (not). . 1,983,.581.01 1 

£2.690.815,576 £2.600,815.576 

April I, 1918. to Augutl 3. 1018 

Kxiauidlture . . £980.118.918 Revenue .. .. £232.608.142 

Balance .. 7,872.011 Borrowings (net). . 730.638.76.5 

£072,246,907 £072.246,907 

AuguMt 1. 1914, to Autjuct 3, 1918. 

Kx|)enaitun?.. £7,031.971,390 Keveiiiic .. £2.021.79.5.857 

Balance .. 8.097.631 Borrowings (net). . 5,018,273,164 

• £7.940,069,021 £7 940.(m9.021 


Tt is interesting to note here the gi-owth in 


the British National Debt fluring the fii’st 


four years of 
in the form of 


Pre-War tK'bt 
March .31. 1915 
March .31. 1916 
March 31, 1917 
March 31. 1918 


0 war. This eai 
table, as follows 


C 

.. 651.990.000 

. . 109,000.000 

2.140,000,000 
. . 3 8.54.000,000 

. . 5,850^000,000 


best be done 

Ixians to .\llii‘s 
aiul DoniinioiiH. 
£ 

52.378.000 
376,000 000 
974,000.000 
l,526.00tt,(H)0 


At the eiaf of the fourth year of the war 
the gi'oss national debt was unofiicially 
estimated at £tt,fi29,000,()00. But this figure, 
like those given in the table above (which were 
official), was no indication of the real <lebt, 
owing to the large amount of expenditure 
which was represented by assets in the form 
of loans to the Allies and Dominions and 
by Government ownership' of enormous fpiaiiti- 
ties of goods of all kinds, including food- 
stuffs, ships, buildings, land, factories and a 
host of Other assets. These assets w(‘re so 
considerable that a demand was made tor a 
reform of presenting the national accounts 
so that the assets held against the S|atc’8 
gross liabilities should be clearly shown. This 
demand was acceded to, and in his Budget 
speech on April 23, 1918, Mr. Bonar Law set 
out in some detail the assets held , against the 
liabilities, while subsequently the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure reported that 


m 

the War Office and the Admiralty had agreed to 
reform their accounts on the lines sug^sted. 
In his 1918 Budget speech Mr. Bonar l,nw 
estimated the National Debt as likely to 
reach a gross figure of £7,980,000.000 on 
March 31, 1919. Advances to the Allies were 
estimated to amount to £1,632,000,000, of 
which £816,000,000 only was taken into account,, 
this figure representing an allowance of BO per 
cent, in respect of possible depn^ciation in these 
investments. T\n debt due by the Dominions 
he put at £244.000,000, and India's net balance 
of contrihutinn at £64,000.000. making a total 
of £1,124,000,000 of ass('ts. On this liasis 
the net National Debt would amount to 
£6,856, 000, 000, On a very const*rv'ative valu- 
ation, Ml'. Bonar Law placted the value of 
assets, in the shape of foodstuffs, raw materials, 
etc., at £t)72,00(),00(), ami arriMU's of taxation 
at £500,000,000. On this basis the lu't National 
Debt on March 31, 1919 was (>stimatcd to 
reach £5,684,000.000. 

With the conspicuous exception of tho 
American, which remained practically constant 
at $4.7(U to the pound, after the flotation of 
the Anglo- Krc^neh Loan, the foreign exchanges 
moved against the Allif‘s with marked p(*r- 
sisteney down to the middle ()f the gn'al 
German offensive of 1918. But when it was 
perceived that that ambitious blow had failed 
neutrals began to purehasi^ Allicnl eurreucies, 
particularly sterling, and rates bt^gan to move, 
definitely, and with a steadily growing momen- 
tum, ill favour of the Allies. Meanwhile a 
clearer peree])tion was obtained in the Allh'd 
countries of the value of a closer co-ordination 
of effort, and lliis found its most marked 
exfiression, apart from the stabilizing of 
sterling in New York, in the Italian Kxehange. 
The value of lire d(‘|)reeiated very heavily after 
the disaster of ('aporetto, as many as 45 lire 
being obtainable for the £1 instead of 25.22 J, 
the normal rat of exchange. This depiociat ion 
became a serious matter for Italy, and (miiis(mI 
the fir.st steps to Ih^ taken in the direction of 
s(xuiring an inter-Allied ('ont rol of the exchanges. 
A National Institute of Exchange was estab- 
lished in Italy, and in agreement wit(^ the 
Allies it secured a com|)let,f^ monopoly of 
dealings in exchange. Exedumge d(uile(j4 here 
and in Allied countries agreed to act meiely as 
agents of the Italian Institute. This measure 
proved very effective, and enabled Italy to 
reduce, in August, 1918, the rate of excliange 
to 30.26 to 30.37 J lire to the pound and to 
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keep it at that figui'e down to the time of the well marked features of the year were a 

signing of the armistice. Below are given huge rise in imports and a substantial in- 
tables showing by half-yearly periods the crease in exports. In the following tables are 

fluctuations in exchange from the beginning of shown the figures for imports and expoi*t8 in 

1916 down to the middle of 1918; — 1916; — 


tXUCTUATlONS IN KOKEIUN EXCHANGES. 


ParlH . . 

New York 

Arastt'rduin 

Italy . . 

Madrid 

LIflbon 

Switzerland 

ChrlHtlanla 

StiK^kholm 

Cotienhagen 

Peirograd 

Alexandria 

Bombay 

Hong Kong 

Shanghai 

Singapore 

Yokohama 

Buenos Aires 

Valparaiso 

BJo de Janeir 

Montevideo 

Lima (Peru) 


Method of Par of January July 1, January L July 1, January 1. JuIt 1 
Quoting. Exchange. 1916. 1916. 1917. 1917. 1918; 1918/ 


Francs to £1 
Dollars to £1 
Florins to £1 
Lire to £1 
Pesetas to £1 
Pence to klscudo 
Francs to £1 
Kroner to £1 
Kroner to £1 
Kroner to£l 
Roubles to £10 
Piastres to £1 
Sterling to Rupee 
Sterling to Dollar 
Sterling to Tael 
Sterling to Dollar 
Sterling to Yen 
Pence to Dollar 
Pence to Peso 
Pen(w to Mlirels 
PeiU'c to Dollar 
English toPenivian £ 


26-22 V, 
4-86V, 
12- 10 
25*22'/, 
25*22' /a 
I 63»/.d. 
25-22^/a 
18*16 
18*16 I 
18-16 
94*.67 


27*78 

4*74'/. 

)0-83 

31-46 

26-06 

34d. 

24*90 

17*25 

17*10 

17*35 

160r. 

ls.4'/„d. 
is. 10V,d. 
2s.6'/,d, 


28-13V4 

4-76V, 
11*48'/; 
30*86 
23*47 
36d. 
25-22 V, 
16-27'/, 
16-80 
16-82'/, 

■w 

2s. llV,d. 

28.4Va54. 

48'Vi,d. 

.sA 

63»/jVd. 
4V4% dis. 


24-(M'/4 

17-10 

16-16'/, 

17-42'/! 

168r. 

28. 4 Vid. 
88.e»/4d. 

28.4>/,4d. 

2B.17;!d. 

i» 

V 

6*/4%diB. 


27-39'/, 

4-76V, 

11-66 

84-45 

20-82*/, 

3lV*d.* 

22*65 

16*15 

15-58 

16-27'/g 

216'// 


4.76V, 

10-95 

89-86 

19-59'/, 

30V.d. 

20-77 

14-49 

14*08'/, 

15-25*/, 

869r. 



216»/j,r. 369r. 

97*/V »7'V<it 

ls.4V,,d. ls.5>/„d. 


3s. 9*/,d. 
2s. 4*/, d. 

12“/i,d. 

V 

6V.% dl. 




wVi. 

l«V,d. 

W 

17% dis. 


The official figures of Great Britain’s overseas 
trade in 1916 did not afford a complete survey, 
as was usual, of the country’s foixugu trade, 
'rhey were maimed in the interests of national 
safety and swollen by high prices, and therefore 
extreme caution is necessary in making 
comparisons with previous or, as will be 
seen later, with subsc^quent periods. The 


Imports in 1016. 

tHass. Amount. Inc. or Doc. 

£ £ 

Food, drink, and tobacco 419.106.624 ^38,292,062 

Haw materials and artielen 

mainly unmanufactured .336,791,740 +50,222,189 

Articles wholly or mainly 

rnanufacturetl . . .. 189,194,348 + 7,744,130 

MisoellanoouH . . 3,35.3,780 + 354,769 

Totaln £948,506,492 +£90,613.142 







THE DUKE OF PORTLAND OPENS THE TANK CAMPAIGN IN NOTTINGHAM. 
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PREPARING TRAFALGAR SQUARE FOR THE “FEED THE GUNS" CAMPAIGN, 

OCTOBER 1918. 


Exports. 

CIsHN. Amount. 

£ 

Food, drink, and tobacco 29.495, 168 

Kaw matorialH. oto. . . » 64,345.098 

Articlofl wholly or mainly 
manufactured . . . . 39.3, .397, 751 

^iiscellaneons . . 10.041.690 


Inc. or Dec. 
£ 

!- 4,413,499 

+ 11,901.058 

I 100,470,966 
+ 4,535,736 


Totals .. ..£506,279,707 4'£121,411,259 


Rb'Expubts (or Foreiun and Colonial 
Merchanuise). 

CloMH. Amoxmt. Inc. or Dec. 


Food, drink, and tobacco 
Kaw materials, etc. 
Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured.. 
Miscellaneous 


£ 

21,077,446 

49,136,630 

27,248,236 

104,353 


£ 

-1,321.250 

-5,451,247 

-1-5,230,806 

46,184 


Totals .. .. £97,566,178 -£1,495.507 

In 1917, further inflation of prices was not 
the only disturbing factor in the trade statistics, 
for in that year changes were also made in the 
basis of the accoimts. From the beginning of 
July, 1917, and subsequently, the accounts 
were made to include merchandise imported and 
exported in Government as well as in prfvate 
owneiehip, except goods for the use of the 
Army and Navy abroad. Before that period 
the figures for imports included all articles of 
food but did not include other goods imported 
by the- Government, and the figures for 
exports excluded goods taken from Government 


stores and goods bought in Great Britain 
by the Govtuiuuent and shipptd on board 
Govomrnent vmsels. This alteration was 
necessary, for the (government had grtidually 
assumed the position of an import and export 
merchant t-o such a degree as to render the 
realms more and more inadequate. But the 
revised figures did not inchide munitions and 
stores for the U8(> of the Army and Navy 
abroad. Tn view of the changes made it wan not 
surprising that the figurw for 1917 t^stablishod 
a “ record.” 


Jmimihts in 1917. 



Amount. 

liio. or Deo. 


£ 

£ 

Food, drink, and tobaroo 

45.’).3U,963 

! .36,145,339 

Raw matcrinlH and articicrt 

mainly unmaniifaotiired 

.385, .374,0 19 

f 48,582,279 

.\rt.icle8 wholly or mainly 

manufactured . . 

218.484,514 

i 29.290,166 

MiRoellancoiiH 

6,085,911 

H 2,732,131 

Totals .. £1.065,266,407 

£116,7til.9l5 

Kxpohtk. 


ClaHH. 

Amount. 

fnc. or Dno. 


£ 

£ 

Food, drink, and tobacco 

16,377,055 

-13,118,113 

Haw materials, etc. 

67,307,4.30 

1 3,022, .332 

Articles wholly or mainly 

manufactured . . 

421,506,440 

1 20.198,689 

MiaoellaneouH 

19,968,060 

4- ' 926.376 

Totals 

£525,308,991 

4-£19.029,284 
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He*KXPORT 8 (FOREltlN AND COLONIAL MkKCHANUISK). 


ClaHH. Amount. 

£ 

Food, drink, and tobacco 7,496,t)67 

Knw materials, etc. . . 4^,230,708 

Articles wholly or mainly 

manufaetured . . . . 18,727,057 

Miscellaneous . . . . 77,500 


Inc. or Dec, 
£ 

- 13,580.470 

- 5,885,031 

- 8.521.170 

- 26.348 


Totals 


£60,552,241 -£28,013.937 


In order ta illustrate the important factor of 
higher prices on the trade figures, a table is 
subjoined .showing the qtiantity and value of 


470 J millions in 1917, against 344 i millions in 
1916, 368 millions in 1915, 1701 millions irf 
1914, and 134 millions in 1913. 

From what has been said* it will have betTi 
noted that the effects of the war on finance and 
trade grew more marked and profound as the 
war progressed and absorbed more and more 
of the world’s activities. 13 ut the method of 
financing also had very iinporbint effects. For 
instance, in 1916, when (on July 3) the last of 
the minimum prices were abolished, 387 repre- 



MK. BONAR LAW SPEAKS AT THE GUILDHALL, SEPTEMBER 30, 1918, 
In the ** Feed the .Guns’* campaigOt 


certain principal articles dealt in in 1013 and 
1917:— 

IMPOKT^. 191:5 ANP 1917. 


Oiiuiitity. Viiliio. 



— - - 

L — 

- . 

. - 


1013. 

1917. 

101 :). 

1917. 

Wood ntul 

Tons. 

Ton-*. 

£ 

£ 

tiinlwr 

11,016.000 

2,479.000 

20,870,000 

2:{,()I2.000 

]taw cott'On . . 

971,000 

725.000 

70,571 .(KM) 

11 0,591. 000 

SlieepH* wool 
Flax, hemp, 

3.S8,(HN) 

279.000 

34,277,000 

49,725.000 

Aad jutp . . 

600.000 

315,000 

18.:168,000 

25,786,(H)0 

•Cotto«>»‘ed . . 

615,000 

2io.om» 

4 648,000 

4,002,000 

Flax or lltiserd 
Tallow and 

650,000 

205.000 

7,105,000 

5,508.000 


101,000 

32,tM)0 

:i,4i:i,ooo 

1,981,000 

Hides.. 

73,000 

81,000 

6,848,000 

11.758.000 

Riibljer 

70,000 

80.000 

20.526.000 

2:1,866.000 

Iron and Steel 

2,220,000 

407,000 

15,232,000 

10,803,(H)0 

Machinery . . 

104,000 

72, 0(H) 

7,282,000 

8,86.3,000 

I.«ather 

60,000 

33,000 

10.672.000 

10.546.000 

Paper 

644,000 

1:10.000 

7.674, 0(H) 

4,100,000 


The revealed adverse balance of trade was 


sentative securities depi'eciatod in value to the 
extent* of 149 millions, making the aggregate 
depreciation from the outbreak of hostilities 
in August, 1914, down to the close of 1916, 
583 millions. To a very large extent this 
depreciation was caused by the methods of 
hnancing followed in 1915 and particularly in 
1916, when all fixed interest bearing securities 
had to be marked dowm in adjustment to the 
rate dhen established for Government bon*ow- 
ings. This was proved by the fact that in 1917, 
when the high money rate policy was aban- 
doned, there was a . distinct check to deprecia- 
tion, the decline in 6xed interest bearing 
securities being only £26,000,000, ;r against 
£158,000,000 in 1910. If there had not been a 
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depreciation of £160,000,000 in American 
securities, there would actually have been an 
appreciation in 1917, despite the fact that war 
bon*owing8 were on a larger scale in 1917 than 
in any of the previous years. Double quotations 
(buying and selling prices) were reinstated in 
the Stock Exchange Oflicial List as from 
August H, 1916. But members of the Stock 
l^lxchange had a very lean time down to the 
middle of 191 8, when basiness, despite the ban on 
speculation, increased owing to buying induced 
by the enormous profits which were mode by 
practically all classes of companies, owing 
partly to profitable war contracts, to the 
incijdence of the excess profits duty, which put 
a pi’emiuin on extravagance, and to the inflation 
of comrnodity prices. The profits of companies, 
I)articularly those engaged in th(^ production of 
war materials, grew to an enormous extent, 
and it became the fashion for companies to 
expand their capitals by distiibutions of 
“ bonus ” shares, in order to make profits and 
dividends look less large. The increases in prices 
and profit?, and the reduction in supplies which 
caused it, led to (jov'^ernment control being 
established to an ever-increasing extent over 
ordinary tmding ; but though this control 
certainly put a brake on the soaring tendency 



PAINTING A BIG POSTER. 
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of prices it did not prevent the aggregate cost of 
living from rising steadily or cause any sehsible 
diminution in profits. This was because inflation 
of the curmicy was continually forcing them 
up. As showing the effect of control on profits 
through prices it may be pointe<l out that 
whereas in the year ended June HO, 1917, tin* 



AT THE BASE OF THE NELSON 
COLUMN. 


net profit, after dediKdion of delx'iituiv inteix\st, 
of 918 industrial conjpanii^s was £82,065,792, an 
increase of £11,292,089. or 16 pi?r cent., the 
profits of 1,476 companies in the following year 
W'ere £91,571,36<i, an incnMise of only £757,229, 
or 0-8 per cent. Hut th(^ incrc>a.se in tlie year 
ended June* 30, 1918, was larger t han it appeared 
to be, for in many cas<*.s excess profits duty foi* 
two years was chargcMl against the profits ft)!* tlu^ 
year ended on that date. J’hat profits iiuTeased 
enormously is shown by th(* expansion in 
excess profits duty collections and in incomes 
which came Uf) for review for income tax 
purposes. In 1916-17 the excels profits duty 
yi Ided £139,920,000. and in 1917-18, 
£220,214,000. 'Phe gross incomes increased as 
follows: 1904-05, £912,129.680; 1912-13, 
£!, 111,456,413 ; 1913-14, £1,167,184,229 : 

19 14-1 5, £1,238,31.3,397 ; 1915-1 ti, 

£1,322,684,843 ; 1916-17, £1,662,724,028 ; 

and 1917-18, £1,890,000,000. 

The following tables show the movemord of 
prices of commodities during the first four years 
of the war. 1'he first table, com[)il^cl by the* 
Board of Trades shows the average percentage 
of increase from August, 1914, to August, 1918, 
in retail prices of the principal articles of food in 
the United Kingdom. It may Vie explained that 
the articles included are beef, mutton, bacon, 
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fish, flour, bread, tea, sugar, milk, butter, 
cheeso, margarine, eggs and potatoes. 


AYSBAOE PflBOlfiNTAOS INOBBASE. 


Beginning of 
month. 

1014. 

1015. 

1016. 

1917. 

1018. 

January 

- 

IS 

46 

87 

106 

February 

- 

22 

47 

89 

108 

Maroh 


24 

48 

92 

107 

April 

- 

24 

49 

04 

106 

May 


26 

55 

98 

107 

Juno 

- 

32 

. 59 

102 

108 

July 

__ 

32 

61 

104 

110 

August . . 

15 

34 

60 

102 

118 

8eptonU»t*r 

10 

35 

65 

106 

— 


Ocl ober 

.. 12 

40 

68 

97 

— 

November 

.. 13 

41 

78 

106 

— 

Deoombor 

16 

44 

84 

105 

— 


In the next table a comparison is made 
between the rise in prices of beef, bread, butter 
and milk in Allied, Neutral and Enemy countries 
(the figures were issued by the Ministry of 


Food) 


Country. 

July. 

1914. 

July, 

1917. 

Oot., 

1917. 

July, 

1918. 

UniU^d Kingdom 

.. 100 

185 

179 

179 

France 

.. 100 

170 

160 

203 

Italy . . 

. . 100 

149 

154 

256 
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United States 

.. 100 

140 

148 

1.53 

Sweden 

, . 100 

160 

178 

268 

Switzerland . . 

. . 100 

180 

186 

213 

Uemiany 

. . 100 

181 

201 

249 

Austria 

. . 100 

318 

367 

602 


In both of these tables account was taken of 
alterations in the quantity and kind of the 
foods consumed owing to scarcity and other 
causes. Systematic control of food prices was 
established in the United Kingdom in July* 
1917, and on the basis adopted for calculation 
no further advance oh balance occurretl within 
the next 12 months. It should be noUnl that an 
independent calculator, the Ecommiaty recorded 
a general advance in prices throughout the war 
period. The Index Number, covering 

all essential commodities, moved as follows : — 


Date. 

a 

S 

•i' 

5 

Other Food Pro- 
ducts (Tea, Sugar, 
etc.> ! 

Textiles. j 

rii 

73 

ki 

&> 

s 

3 r 

“5 

!.§*■ 
r ^ 

Total. j 

& 

e 

CS 

.c 

1 

c 

(L 

£ 









m 190 1-^) 

oOO 

300 

600 

400 

500 

2,200 

l(»0-0 

1914. 








Jsn. 1 


355 

642 

491 

572 

2,623 

1 19*2 

April 1 

um 

3,50 i 

6261 

193 

567 

2.597 

118-0 

July 1 .. 

56.51 

345 

816 

4711 

.551 

2.549 

115-9 

Kiid .Inly 

579 

3.52 

6161 

4641 

553 

2.565 

116-6 

„ Au«. 

641 

369 

626 

471 

588 

2,698 

122-6 

,. Sept. 

646 

405 

6111 

4721 

645 

2,780 

126-4 

OH. 

6561 

4001 

560 

4.58 

657 

2.732 

124-2 

N<n. 

6s:l 

407} 

512 

473 

6841 

2.76«i 

125-5 

.. 1>*<\ 

714 

414{ 

509 

476 

0861 ; 

2,800 

127-3 

iotr>. 








.. Mur. ! 

840 

427 

.597 

644 

797 

3,305 

1.50-2 

.. June 1 

818 

428 

601 

624 

779 ; 

3.250 

147-7 

.. SMif . 

809 i 

470| 

667 

6191 

7601, 

3,336 

151-6 

.. lil'f. I 

897 

446 , 

731 

711} 

8481 

3.634 

165-1 

1916 





1 



., .Mar. 

9491 

503 

7961 

851 

013 

4.013 

182-4 

.. June 1 

980 

520 

794 

895 

1,015 

4,213 

10 1-5 

Sept. 

1,018 

5361 

937 

8.584 

1,073 

4.423 

201-0 

„ l)ee. 

1,294 

.563 

1,1241 

8241 

1,112 

4,908 

223-0 

1917. 








„ Mar. 

I.:i46 

6101 

|l,226 

8344 

1,283 

5.300 

240-0 

„ June 

1,4321 

6.52S 

11,441 

8414 

1,2784 

' 5,646 

256-6 

„ Sept. 

1,221 i 

726 

ll,.5091 

8224 

1,354} 

i .5,634 

250-1 

Dec. 

],286{ 

086 

il.6841 

8.30} 

1,348} 

,5.845 

265-2 

1918. 








Mar. 

1,238 

697 

1,777 

836 

1,319 i 

5,867 

266-6 

„ June 

1,274 

; 7771 

1,8111 

8611 

1,380*1 

6.105 

277-5 

„ Sept. 

1.2461 

I 7791 

1,929 

880 

1,394 1 

1 6,238 

283-5 


The Economist figures were a straightforward 
comparison of prices, without any modifica- 
tion in the method of calculation. 

The advance is to bo attributed to the 
increase of purcliasing power that was in the 
hands of the public as represented by currency 
notes and Bank of England notes, the figures for 
which were os follows : — 

Currency Bank of 

Date. Notes England Note 

OutHtanding. Circulation. 

£ £ 

Dec. *60, 1914 .. 38,478.164 .. .. 30,139.180 

Juno 30. 191.5 .. 46.676.801 .. <• 34,636,280 

Dt^c. 30, 1916 .. 97,626.100 .. .. 36.309,265 

June 39, 1916 .. 112.349.278 .. .. 36,899,230 

Dec. 30. 1916 . . 148.770,440 . . . • 39.896.160 

Juno 30, 1917 .. 163,961.964 .. .. 40,202.706 

Dec. 30, 1917 . . 212.450,960 . . . . 46.691.020 

June 30, 1918 .. 366,227,616 .. .. 64.902,910 


A liitnl of £28,500,000 was accumulated in 
gold in th(* currency note rederription accoimt, 
but when it had reached this figim^ tlte stronj^ 
demand for gold for export made it nweesary 
to refrain from placing more of the metal 
against the issue of notes, and its plm:e was 
taken by (ioveininent securities, thus placing 
the issue to a great (*xtent on a fidueiary basis. 
The Bank of Kngland’s note issue also sliowed a 
generally deereasing gold cover. On Juno 30, 
1915, it amounted to £52,091,894 ; on Decem- 
ber 30. 1915, to £51,476.407 ; on June 30, 1916, 
to £61,379,728; on Deecniber 30, 1916, to 
£54,957,464 ; on June 30, 1917. to £55,242,279 ; 
on D(‘eemhe,r 30, 1917. to £59,198.840 ; and on 
Jute' 3t), 1918, to £65.333,558. The expansion 
ill the eiirr(‘n(‘y was the result of the creation of 
ertnlit wliieh the fimmeing of the war involved, 
but it is diOk’iilt to estimate th<' real expattsion 
in the eiirrt'ncy that occurred, because the 
velocity of ciiiTciicy is a thing diflicult to gauge, 
but some light on this is given by the figures of 
the Lond«)n BanloMs' Clearing House, which 


were as felhnts : 

£ 

19,121,196.000 

OUT 

1916 

15.275,046.000 

191,5 

13,407.725.000 

19 U 

14.065,048.000 

1913 

16.4:16,404,000 

1912 

1.5.961.77:1.000 

'I'he (igure fur 1917 was ('asily a rocoinl. It 

should be noted that 1912 w’os 

a y(‘ar of great 

trade a(-tivily. Moreover, in 

considering the 

grow'tli of currency it is iKMHWsary to bear in 

mind that banking deposits 

are potential 

currency. J’he deposits of 19 

English banks 

increased as follows ; — 

Millions. 

1914 

747 

191,5 

944 

1916 

987 

1917 

1,068 

1918 

l.:i49 

Incr«‘u-'C on 1914 

602 


Owing to tlie higher level of commodities, it 
beeaine a general practice of those with banking 
accounts to keep larger amounts on deposit 
in order to finance their expenditure. 

The most striking effeert of war actiyty on 
industry W'os to focus attention on the ad* 
vantages to be obtained by largo scale working, 
and by cooperation insteofl of competition, It 
was so appai*ent that these advantages wore 
substantial that amalgamations became very 
conunon in the manufacturing trades and other 
businesses, particularly in the iron, coal, steel, 
and engineering trades, the chemid^l industry, 
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the non-ferrous metal trades, and in the 
explosive trades. In order to break the pw- 
war German control of the non-ferrous inc‘tal 
markets, the Non-Ferrous Metals Industry Act 
was passed, which prohibited dealings in non- 
ferrous metals without a licence. A licence 
was refused under this Act to a very prominent 
firm in London, which before the war was a 
connexion of the Metalgesellschaft, and this 
firm was compelled to go into liquidation. A 
purely British concern was estabJislied to secure 
British control of the Empire’s trade in non-fer- 
rous metals, under the title of the British Metals 
( V)rporatioii. Another important development 
of this period was the establishment of the 
Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau, an official 
organization set up to act as a sort of Central 
Mines Department for the Empire. The de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of the 
United Kingdom w'as greatly stimulated mean- 
while, as well as its smelting facilities. 

The amalgamation movement in industry 
spread to insurance and ]>anking. Bankers 
foresaw that the big units of indusf iy would 
roquii'e larger banking accommodation than 
bcfoi*(' the war, and all the chief banks in the 
kingdom proceeded to absorb one another in 
1917 and 1918, until there were only five great 
banks left in the Metropolis out of eleven at t he 
beginning of the war. The London and South 
Western was absorbed by the London and Pi’o- 
vincial, wliich in turn was absoihod by Bar- 
clay’s Bank. The National Pr’ovincial and the 
Unioii of London and Smith’s joined forces, 
the London County and Westminster absorbed 
Pai'r’s, and the London City and Midland 
acquired tht> London Joint Stock. A feature of 
the banking amalgamation movement was the 
tendency of the English banks to extend, for the 
first time, their activities to the Dominions and 
foreign countries, either by the acquisition of 
controlling interests in oversea banks, or by 
the conclusion of working arrangements. Lloyds 
Bank absorbed the Capital and Counties, and 
acquired control of the National Bank of 
Scotland and the London and River IMato Bank. 
Barring practice meanwhile began to broaden 


the basis of business. Tlie suppression of the 
Gemian banks in Loildon, which was com- 
pleted in 1918, caused the English banks to 
develop in very large measure their accept- 
ance business, and a great expansion occurred 
in the development of foreign exchange. In 
June, 1917, as the result of recommendations 
made by a committee, a bank was formed with 
the special object of giving financial facilities 
to trade and industry of a kind outside the 
scope of ordinary deposit Jpank business. 
This bank was incorporated by Royal Charter 
under the title of the British Trade Corporation. 

In 1917 and 1918 attention began to be 
drawn to the problems of reconstruction. It 
was perceived with increasing clearness as the 
war progressed that these problems would 
increase in intensity and complication w^ith tlie 
prolongation of the war. The substitution 
during the war of Government for privab? 
control of trade and imlustry, the virtual sujj- 
pression of competition, and the colossal 
magnitude of w’ar expenditure and the financial 
effects of it, seemed to raise problei^ of 
great per|)lcxity in the post-w^ar settlement 
question. Numerous committees were ap- 
pointed to inquire into N'arioils phases of this 
qiiestion in 1917 and 1918. One committee 
was appointed in 1918 to inquire into the 
question of banking fusions, and as a result 
every fresh nmalgamatioif had to receive the 
sanction of the* Treasury before it could be 
carried into effect. Another committee was 
appointed to inquire into the gold question. 
Owing to (ho increased cost of producing gold, 
a number of low’ -grade mines had to be closed 
down, and as the production of gold began to 
decrease to an appreciable extent, the Govern- 
ment decided that an inquiry should be made 
as to whether it was necessary in the national 
interest that a price higher than the Mint price 
should be paid to the gold producers in order 
that the gold output might be maintained. 
From what has been written it wfill be seen that 
the fourth year of the war w’aa completed under 
economic conditions much more complicated 
than they w^ero at the beginning of 1916. 
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I N Chapter CChXIV. wo left tho French 
on March 28 in a [losilion which debarred 
tho Gernums from pushing south, but 
which did not prevent tlieir progress in a 
westerly direction. The British held their 
ground on the lino dehned in the same Chapter, 
with the newly arriving French troops on tho 
line of tho Oise and above. But the Gi'rmans 
were enabled to pass by the French lino and 
unite their efforts in the salient towards Amiens. 
A glance at the map given on p. 182 will, 
however, show that in this the front was too 
narrow to admit of a further violent irruptivc 
effort until it had been widemod. It was for 
that reason the enemy had made his advance 
towards Arras on March 28. Hut this move, 
as we know, had also been brought u|) with a 
round turn. Now, while it was no doubt the 
original German intention to devote their main 
efforts to penetration between the Allied 
Armies, followed by action against the flank of 
the British, they probably always bore in mind 
the possibility of an advance on Paris. For a 
portion of their forces employed in that*pene- 
tration .n^uld have sufficed to deal with tho 
British, and the remainder, combined ' with 
the German troops coming forward from the 
neighbourhood of Reims, wouid have been 
available to push on the capital, 

Vol. XVIIL— Fan 2«r. 


It was known to the GcM’irmn supremo com- 
mand that a considerable numbi*i‘ of French 
troop.s were being eonctfiit ratiMl south of tho 
Oise. If, theref()r(\ (lu^ jiush on Amiens 
was it) lu) continued witli a view to com- 
plete the penetration, and subs<M|uently drivo 
in the direction of Paris, it was absolutely 
necessary to ileal with the Fri^nch force now 
on tlieir k^ft flank, which was bin rig I’einforced 
every <lay. It may be well here to give the 
numbers of our forces as estimated by th(.i 
( JermanH. Early in March (lu*y considi'i-ed that 
Foch had some 00 Divisions under him in the 
Army of Reserve. Petain's total force Ihcy 
placed at 70 Divisions. But this was distri 
bated over a long line past Verdun. The 
American Army was field to be 220,000 men in 
five Army Gorps, mostly east of l.a Fere. The 
British force was thought to consist of 60 
Divisions.* We are only concerned for the 
moment with the Grand Army of Reserve. 
The enemy probably would not think the whole 
of this would bo brought up to wheri tho 

• Fi«-Ul'MaiNhal Haig givan in lii-i dinpati’h of .July 20. 
Ulaumr 60, the rniiiil)Hr of diviHioriH tiHod agufrint tho 
OenrtaiiH b<jtwo(*n March 21 and April :>0 os 65 of infantry 
and 3 of cavalry. In ClauHo 5(1, paragraph 0, ho stator 
** 40 out of ruy total lorco of 58 diviHiniiH had been 
engaged in the Koiitliorii area.” It would thereforo aoem 
that the deffneo of the northorii part of tho line had been 
left to 12 dividotiH. 
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French Third Army was engaged, but it was 
plain that it was in the power of the General at 
the head of the Allied forces to bring up a con- 
siderable addition to General Fayolle, now 
commanding the concentration against the 
Cilerinans’ k^ft flank. 

Just as they felt the need for more room on 
their right, as shown by their attacks to the 
south of Arras, so on their left, if their troops 
were to concentrate their efforts against Amiens, 
they could not do this in safety with a consider- 
able force in contact with their loft, which would 

be in great danger if the French could get in 
»> 

behind it. This argument explains why Foch 
felt on March 28 that the flood was stoppeil by 


south of Montdidier there was a continuous 
line.* 

Although the (Germans had been diverted in 
the direction of Amiens, they had not yet giv^en 
up all itiea of pushing back the French force 
on their left flank ; indeed, so long as it was 
there, it was a danger to them. 

On the 28th Pknnont wtis attiu^ked three 
timt?s, on eacli occasion unsuccessfully ; but 
it w’ns hoped by t he^ French leader to do soine- 
thing more tlian play merely a iiassive part. 
He hopetl to attack in turn the Gctnnan forws, 
'rhe British hatl taken the offensi\'e in the 
coimtry betw’cen Itouvroy and Htisieres and 
had driv'eni back the Germans, and General 
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the dyko he had constructed on the south of 
the Oise. Plainly, the next movement of the 
Germans must be directed to push back, or 
at any rate hold, the new French force, to give 
their troops moving forward into Franco more 
space for manojuvre and to protect their left 
flank. 

Leaving the British Army for a time, which 
was fairly comfortably placed, let us see 
what measures the ‘Germans took agaii^t 
our Ally. 

The mov^ents of the last few days had 
left the Freidfii w a strong position on the 
south of tKa Oise. From the south, of Noyon 
to the south of' Lassigny, from Mont Benaud 
to especially, they held a strong 

post, jhe higher g;round about Boulogne- 
la-Gra^^^:/^^ well ^occupied and to the 


Huml>ert thought this was a favc»und»lc oppor> 
tunity to execute an attack against tin* latt(*r. 
"^rhis movement was entrusted to General 
Hobillot, and he apptMirs to have liad the 
38th Division and stane of thc^ troops he ha<l 
recently commanded undc>r him, 3'he attack 
at first was very successful. The 4th Zouav«^s 
carried Orvillcrs and Boulognc-Ia-Gras.se. 'Phe 
direction of the attack was a dangerous oye 
for the Germans, as it mcnac^cd the cotnmnriica- 
tions of their troops at Montdidier. They there- 
fore gathered together the troofis immediately 

• At tliis date, or a day or two later, there appear Uj 
have been 20 infantry DivisioriH, including one of dis. 
mounted cavalry, and throe Cavalry OiviHioiirt acting 
under General Fayolle. The First Army OorpH coming 
up from the neighbourhood of Toul fumiMhod, a goo<i 
proportion of these Divisions ; the rest came frorii the 
French Third Army and from Fayolle’s reserveN. 
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available, made a counter-attack and drove 
the French back to a great extent from the 
ground they had taken. From a material point of 
view therefore the gain to our Allies was not great, 
but in other respects it had been of considerable 
advantage. In the first place, it was again seen 
that the enemy’s troops were weary of fighting, 
for their movements no longer displayed the 
vigour of the opening days of the operations ; 
and, secondly, it showed that the French were 
still capable, whenever they chose, of acting on 
the offensive. 

On March 29, the Germans again attacked, 
but with no greater success. Indeed, theii- 
losses wei*e more severe than before, Imuiuse 
by this time a considerable amount of artillery 
had come up to the French front, and its fire 
liad great effect on the German infantry, which 
was in the open battlefield without the aid of 
any artificial cover. The result of this day\s 
fighting showed clearly to General Humbert 
the part for him to |)lay. As ho was on the 
right of the French Army, it was his duty to 
adhere to the defensive, to ward off attacks, 
but also to combine with it small offensives. 

March 30 was marked by a strong attack 
delivered against the whole of the French 
Third Army. Pella’s Corps liad meaiiw^hile 


been actively engaged in improving the defences 
from Mont Renaud to P16mont, which now 
formed a very strong position. At 9 o'clock in 
the morning Mont Renaud was assaulted with 
considerable vigour. Here the line was held 
by troops of the 9th Division, who gave the 
enemy such a warm reception that they fell 
back in disorder, leaving the forefiold of battle 
covered with dead, having also been obliged to 
yield a good many prisoners to the sharp and 
brilliant local attacks of the 9th Division. 
More to the west. General D’Ambly, with the 
77th Division, held P16mont and the park of 
Plossis-de-Roye, whore he was vigordlisly 
attacked. After a fight which fluctuated to 
and fro, the 97th Regiment, which held the 
chateau and park of Plossis-do-Koyo, was 
compelled to give ground, thus uncovering the 
left flank of the French line at Pl^mont. 

This position had also been attacked on its 
right flank, and here the .53rd Division was 
holding the ground ; but the position was a 
difficult one. For the success on the loft, if 
followed up by success on the right, which 
.Hcomed possible, would compel the abandon- 
ment of Pl^rnont, wliich formed a most impor- 
tant point in the French line here. Fortimately, 
however, the Germans, who hod attacked the 



' TYPES OF FRENCH INFANTRY: , 

Left to riiht: Fn..l!er.Mitr.ilIear, Gren.«li.r.Fudll.r. VoltUeur, Gr«n«Uer4.»«io, order. 
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97th Kegunent, although far excooding thorn in 
strength, had been received with such vigour 
that, although successful, they were for a time 
incapable of further progress. 

A part of the 77th Division had been sent off 
more towards the west to aid the 62nd Division, 
then engageflv. about Orvillers. It appears to 
have been bought back for an attack on the 
Park of Plessis. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
the Germans sent an attack directly against 
Pleinont, but they were met by part i)f the 53rd 
Division, which took them in dank on the right 
and drove them back, and then the French 
Inimched a counter-attack against the park. 
After the way had been well prepared by a 
strong concentration of artillery (for by this 
time the French had received considerabh? 
accession of strength in the number of their 
guns, which, as we know, had been at first out- 
paced by the infantry coining up in trains and 
in lorries). General D’Arnbly sent his troops to 
the attack against the park, in which a portion 
of the 38th Division took part. From this came 
the Colonial Infrtntry Regiment, whic h furnished 
oiK^ bat talion for the assault . 1 1 was supported 

by portions of the 97th and 236th Infantry 
Regiments, while the 56th Chasseurs made a 
separate*^ attack on the right. Extremely 
severe fighting took place. Tlu^ Germ ins held 
on doggedly, but the^ Fnmch would not be 
denied and finally cleared out their o|)ponents, 
capturing 800 prisoners, besides inflicting on 
them v^ery heavy casualties in killed and 
wounded. This relieved the pressure on Plcmoiit 
and th(; origi lal line held by the Fn^nch re- 
mained intact up to and to the south-west of 
this point. 

But while the battle had gone well in this 
part of the field, this was not the ease more to 
the left. At 8 o’clock in the inornitig. after a 
strong artilh^ry preparation, th<* (Jermans 
attacked the French line from Roye-sur-Matz 
to Rollot, and drove back the French troops to 
the borders of Rouance, Or\ illers-Sorel and 
Biermont. General D’Amlily, as wt^ have seen, 
had sent troops to support the 62nd J>i vision at 
this part of tJie field, and a groat t‘ffort was made 
to stay the retreating French units, every- 
thing available, including troops which had 
only just come up, being pushed into the fight, 
and a heavy artillery barrage was put down 
to thfe north of Orvillers. These combined 
efforts brought the Gennan attack to a stand* 
still. 

Now the 67th DiHision, which had just 


arrived at the front, was sent forward towards 
Rollot. Again the cf»ml)at thickened, but the 
Germans met with a strong resistance which 
compelltHi them to pull up, and the French re- 
covered some of their lost grouitd. As night 
was falling, it was now determined to put off 
any further advance till the next day. 
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Commanded the Fifth French Corps in General 
Humbert’s Army. 

Once iiiorc fatigue pul the drug on imy 
further German advunef*, and Mnreh 39 saw 
thi* termination of the at tempi to push more 
to the south. 'I'hst this had been intended was 
f|uit«‘ clear from orders wliieh were found ofi 
one of the (lerniini , whn had f.dliMi in 

the assanlt . I 

Thus the attem|)t to peiietinte to the Me de 
France was hloeki'd. d’lie roa<l to ('ompi<igiu) 
WHS ImiTcd by the fiositioii of Mc»nt UenaiKi, 
while Plemoiit stofnl across the road which led 
to fSenlis (the southernmost point to which the 
German attach k laid reaclu'd in 1911) hy EstiVvs- 
St. Denis. Meanwhile (Jeiieral De))en<^y was 
preventing the advance of the (iermans against 
Clermont on the south, or Amiens on the north 
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GERMAN RESERVES PASSING THROUGH ST. QUENTIN ON THE WAY TO THE 

FRONT. 


Thin ofli(;er hiinself ha(i arrived on the field of 
operations on March 24, considerably in 
tidvance of his own army, which did not arrive 
till some days later. He had seen the retreat 
under German pressure, the splitting apart of 
the English Fifth Army, and the desperate 
struggles of the French to hold back the 
(k'rman flood ; but, although this had been 
done with some success, still the situation was 
a threatening one. There was a gap between 
hassigny ami Montclidier which ))ught be 
widened by a further German advance up to 
Moi'euil, which would have left Amiens almo.st 
uncovered. Amiens was a moat important 
point ; here met the railways coming from the 
cojist along whicli the British supplies were 
brought. To have lost it Would have left our 
Army only the more northern ports to rely on 
foi‘ their supplies. The line of German advance 
from Mont{lidier to Moreuil across the Avi*e 
threatened the further passage of the Noye, 
which, once crossed, would place the roads from 
Ami^s to the sotith entirely in the Oerinan 
hands and cut two important lines of railroad. 
That {forn the east by Rosieres to Amiens had 
already been cut. It is evident, therefore, that 
it was of the highest importance to stop further 
progress of the Germans towards the west. 
The gradual withdrawal of the British troops 
rendei*ed it all the more necessary that the 
-^^Vonch sliould be in suflicient numbers to put 
an end to this a<lvanc<?. It was only possible 


to do this by the arrival of fresh French troops, 
for those under Humbert had now been fighting 
hard and continuously and were nearing the 
<'nd of their tether. 

Whilst waiting for the arrival of the troops 
necessary for this purpose, General Debeney, 
with those he had available, took up the line 
of the Avre from Moreuil to Roye-Guerbigny. 
At the former i^oint there still remained the 
XVllI. British .\rmy Corps, which thus fonned 
the left of the new line under the ordens of 
General Debeney.* The ordei*s issued were that 
this line must be held with the utmost vigour. 
It was strengthened by the early arrival of the 
133rd and TiOth Infantry Divisions, the fonner 
commandeci by General Valentin, the latter 
by General Demet?, and these two divisions 
were placed under the direction of General 
Dimitry, who was then commanding the 
flth Corps, which, as we know, had furnished 
the 1 25th Division to aid the British Fifth 
Army, and part of whose troops had been 
pressed back by the Germans. This placed 
Gentyal Debeney in possession of a considerable 
force. ) 

Demet z liaxl arrived on March 25 on the 

* Genoral Debeney was an officer of considerable 
ttistinction. When commanding the 2f>th Division, he 
had stopped the German advance at Mort Homme near 
Verdun. In 1916 he had commanded the XXXII. 
Corps with great success at the battle of the Somme, In 
1917 he had been given the oc^martd of the Seventh 
.Army 
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railway iine leading up the Noyo, and had at 
once been pushtid on towards the Avre. In 
accordance with the instructions which Delwney 
gave him at Etelfay he was also given the fjth 
Division of Cavalry, commanded hy General 
Delatour, which had been employed in koe])iug 
up connexion between the road of the British 
above Guerbigny and the 22nd Division on the 
left of Humbert, which hatl then just retired 
from the Oise. The l.'lSrd Division was 
instructed to hold the line of the Avre between 
Braches and M ireuil. It had just come from 
the French Army in the northern part of the 
Allied Line. The 4th Cavalry Division was 
also sent, as it came up and detrained at Moreuil, 
to aid this force. This body of French troops 
thfen, the 50th and 133rd Infantry Divisions and 
the 4th and 5th Cavalry Divisions, with some 
other units, stood on the line of the Avre, on the 
left of the southern portion of the French Army 
under Humbert, 

On the 27th, from which day the influence 
of the French reinforcements first really began 
to be felt, the immediate necessity was the 
protection of Amiens, and for this there was 
available the British XVTII. Corps in the 8an- 
terre region, which required urgent support. 
For this purpose the 4th Cavalry Division and 
the 1 33rd French Division were pushed up norf h 
to support the British Corps on the line Erches- 
Bouchoir, thus forming a nucleus of resistance 
on the northern limit of the French advance 
towards the Somme, Put this arrangement was 
entirely upset by the forward movement of the 
Germans, whose advance threatened the lino of 
the Avre. For Krehes was carried early in the 
rnoniing of the 27th, and the advance mode 
good to Saulchoy-Warsy-Guerbigny. Moreover, 
the British had been pushed back from Bou- 
choir, and the 56th Division’s connexion with 
the British completely severed. On the French 
right, too, Grivillers was lost, and what of the 
garrison was not captured was thrust back 
towards Marqiiivillers. On both flanks, there- 
fore, the French troops were turned. 

The net result of all this was t hat the efforts 
to save Montdidier were unsuccessful, and, €is 
has been previously related, this town fell into 
German hands on the 27th. There was thus 
left a breadth of 10 miles between British and 
French forces completely open to the enemy. 
Immediate steps were necessary to remedy this 
grave situation, and General Debeney tele- 
graphed to General Fayolle, commanding the 
Grand Army of Reserve, and, after having 


explained the general situation, asked him to 
send troops on lorries up to the north of Ployron 
to offer at least, .some resistance to the*enemy’'s 
cavalry. To the north things ha^I not been 
improved. The French had proposed to 
retake Kr(*hes, but the (Jerinans, advancing from 
Armencourf, held them fast, while the loss 
of Montdidier, which was reached by the Ger- 
mans at 6.30 p.m., thrusting back the 22nd 
Division, and the further rotiremen! of the 
British from the north of Hangest, rrnideix'd the 
defence of the Avre very diflicult. The German 
advance was conducted with great rapidity and 
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largely unobscTved by the Fi’cnch, so much so 
that a reconnoitring party, sent forward between 
Davenscourt and Sauhdioy, w»is captured. 

The result of the day’s fighting was very 
grave. The 56th Division and the 5th Cavalry 
Division had b(H*n compelled to retire, tenaci- 
ou.sly defending every foot of ground, the 
Artillery remaining in action till the last 
moment possible and then moving off only t<» 
take up a fresh position further back. Bid by 
nightfall thase troop.s had all been forced bacl< 
to the west of Montdidier and without inflicting 
very heavy losses on the enemy. 

As wo know, General Humbert’s force had 
held on tenaciously in the position west of 
Noyon. Fortunately, howev(3r more and more 
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French troops w(mo coTuinji; np. The 30th 
Division vva-s joined on to what remained of the 
50th DKdsion and the Sth Cavalry Division, 
and with this support, these troops wen* 
enabled to offer a bold front to the advancing 
( Jennans. A line was taken up behind the 
l^orns stream aiul Oeueral Debeney in 
struct-ed them to hold on at any coat. Con- 
Tiexion was also made with the left wing of 
Huml)ert at Domfront, at the junction of the 
railways cojuing u|) from Maignelay and Ploy- 
ron. There was still hope of an amelioration 
of the situation and, failing this, Ueneral 
Debeney, desiring to remain immediately 
liehind the new French defensive flank, installed 
Ins Headquarters at Breteuil. It was* fairly 
evident that a fresh (lermari attack w’ould be 
directed against the Dorns and the Avre, 
on the line extenrling from Moreuil dowm to 
Montd idler. A success hei'e would give them 
access to Amiens from the south, while the fall 
back of the British to the Ancre would allows 
a further succe.sa being directed against Amiens 
from the north-east, and the way was fairly 
open to them along the Vemiand-Arniens road. 

Ceneral Fayolle had replied immediately to 
Oenoral Debeney’s request and, as lias Iwen 
already described, tw’o Divisions of the French 
'J'hird Anny had been sent up to fill the gap 


to the south-west of Montdidier, and thus it was 
that on the 28th General Foch had been able 
to say that the German advance had been 
brought to a Imlt by the dyke which had been 
erected against it. 

But from the point of view of the Germans 
it must be admitted that they had reason 
to congi’atulate themselves on the progress 
they had made. It is true that General 
Humlx^rt still held the position west of Noyon, 
but they had captured Montdidier, and further 
north their progress had been considerable, so 
that they now stood in large force threatening 
Amiens. For this purpose they had concen- 
trated at the extremity of the solient they had 
created seven more Divisions, which had pre- 
viously been employed farther to the north. 
This diveraion was a considerable augmentation 
of the Gennan force advancing in a westerly 
direction on the south side of the German 
attack. 

It w'os evident that the immediate objective 
of the enemy was the important point of 
Amiens. For the time, therefore, his main 
effort w^ould be a direct advance through the 
gap which had been made facing his left, and 
it was desirable for him to act with all speed 
possible. For, as the Gennan higher command 
was aware, a largo number of fresh French 
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FRENCH REINFORCEMENTS PASSING THROUGH MONTDIDIER BEFORE ITS 

CAPTURE BY THE GERMANS. 


Divwioiirt were beinji; brought up to the critical 
point and the posnibility of a flank attack from 
the south could not be tieglected. 

It is interesting as a good example of how 
<;oinparatively srnull events may give rise to 
important information that a French Staff 
officer was killed near Daveiiscourt, and on him 
were found papew which showed that th(^ 
French First Army, which was thought to bo 
about Toul, was coming up and that its heod- 
quartors were already near Montdidier. 

It is probable that the total number of 
Germans on the front from Montdidier to the 
north was over 200,000 men, a number con- 
sidoi’ed sufficient to ensure success 

It was no light task that Debeney had before 
him. With the troops that he now had got 
together, or which were immediately coining 
up and partially ai'rived, he had only two more 
divisions than those previously enumerated* 
and of these some were strung out on the south 
of Montdidier backwards, to hold the line of 
^he Oise up to the divisions of the Fifth Army 
facing the Germans to the north of the f'rench 
line running, westwards from La Fdro, and a 
good many of his troops had been severely 
handled in the hard fighting they had been 
undertaking during the last few days. On the 


evening of the 27th the Freiu*h line ran from 
Ayencourt north-w(*st to Montdidier, M<^snil- 
St. Georges, (iratibus, Piernpont, Gontoire, 
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Hangest-en-SanUMTc, and Le Quesnel, ^hero 
the British line commenced, running from 
Beaucourt-en-Santerro to Hangard anrUVillore- 
Bretonnoux. 

Early in the morning a severe artillery fire 
was directed against the position. At 8 a.m. the 



Germans advancing from the west of Mont* 
didier carried Mesnil-St. (ieorges and Monchel, 
and Gorman detachments were pushing towards 
the oast against the farm of Belle-Assise. At 
the other extremity of the line Hangest was 
taken by the enemy. At this time the 166th 
Division was just detraining. Without waiting 
to get into perfect order, the first troops avail- 
able from it were pushed on between Coulle- 
melle and Thory, while the Divisional Artillery 
was brought into action on the line Grivosnes- 
Coullemelle, and its fire brought the German 
advance westwards to a standstill. At 
Grivesnes and Le Plessier two battalions of 
the division were in position. To the right of 
these troops the divisions on the left of the 
Third Anny, aided by what remained of the 
5th Cavalry Division, advanced against Mon- 
chel, Le Mesnil and Fontaine, drove bock 
the Germans and captwed some meichine-giuis. 
Thus the southern flank of the German attack 
was fully held and there was little doubt from 
the result of the fighting that the troops vi'ere 
very freary. 

More to the north, however, the Germans 
gained »ome success. At 1 p.m. (the lateness of 
the hour was probably due to the late arrival of 
some of the troops coming down to join the 
Germans from the north already alluderl to), a 


severe attack was developed against the Allied 
lino to the north of the Amiens -Roye road, 
Guillaucourt was captured and the positions to 
the south of it at Cayeux-en-Santerre (where 
there wore British troops) were also taken and 
the lino to the south between Caix and Le 
Qiiesnel penetrated. At Jhis point the French 
line was commanded by General Mesplo, who 
had under him the 133rd Infantry Division and 
the 4th Cavalry Division. But no further 
advance was made by the enemy before night- 
fall. 

The next day, Good Friday, March 29, was 
celebrated by the bombardment of Paris, when 
the German shells succeeded in destroying a 
French creche and killing a considerable number 
of women and children, and was marked also by 
a violent attack against the Allied position, 
for the fresh Gennan troops had now all come 
up. Debeney’s force was also strengthened. 
The 163rd Division had been brought up on 
lorries, without its artillery, but the reinforce- 
ment of infantry thus obtained was used for 
the defence of Moreuil. The 29th Division had 
been brought up from Flanders to the south of 
Amiens and was ready to advance on Hangard 
and Domart, to the south of Villers-Bretonneux. 
Thus on both fianks the French were 
definitely stronger. 
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When the Dritish had been pushed out of 
Cayeux they had fallen back to Denuiin and 
the French from Le Quesnel rotin?d to Mezieres. 
It was in, this direction that the Germans now 
attacked. Either they were satisfied witfi the 
piUigress they had made to the south, or they 
thought it more desirable to drive back the 
French from the Middle Avro about Moreuil. 
Their advance drove bac.k the Allies to 
the Avre lino about La Neuville - Sire - 
Bernard. But this gain was considerably 
neutralized by the French ath'ance on Fraini- 
court and Courtemanche. The 50th Division, 
which carried out this movement, were beaten 
back by a counter-attack, but finally held the 
position they had occupied in the morning. 
Between this point and La Neuville-Sire- 
Beniard the French line was forced to retire 
over a few hundred yards between Pierrepont 
and Gratibus. On the whole, however, the day’s 
fighting had produced no great success to (ho 
Germans. They had pushed back the French 
line more or less to the Avre, but they were still 
held there. 

They had, however, by no means given up 
their drive to the west, and on March 30 the 
whole line from Montdidier up the Avre was 
attacko<l with groat violence. Assaults were 


delivered against Mono hoi, Mesnil-St. Georges, 
Fontaine, Grivesnes and Aubvillei’S. • All those 
were ro})ulsed, and when ivnowod, as they were 
in many instances u}) to seven times, they wore 
equally unsucce>4sful. Still a little more to 
the north, the Germans gained Moreiiil in 
the evening, but the Frencli, in retiring from 
it, tm)k up a position a little farther back behind 
the Avre. The same features were repeated in 
this day's lighting. The attacks were made 
with considerable vigour at the conuriencoment, 
but soon died down, and it was plain that the 
enemy s trof)|)s were l>ecoining weary of tho 
struggle. Tlu' total result of this day’s efforts 
was some cavalry successes of a local charac- 
ter, but nothing that was of immediate utility 
to the Germans for a further advance to tho 
west. 

The struggle went on during the next day 
with the same eliaraeteristies in tho fighting. 
Grivesnes was tak(‘n, l)ut the enemy was driven 
out by a coimter-attack. \Iesnil-S(. Georges, 
which had been captuicMl the day before, wtui 
this day retaken from the G(*rmar\s. At lian- 
gard they at first succeeded in forcing an entry, 
but were soon driven out of it. 

For a spact^ the attacks on the French 
forceps now subsided. 'rh<‘ Germans bad <s)n- 
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centra ted all that they could to tho Houth 
mthout Ivaving the right of their atta<‘k too 
bare to be inaiiitaiiied, and their troops had 
suffered from hea^'y losses and from the fatigue 
of fighting, it was extremely doubtful if at the 
end of March they could have continued without 
intermission the strokes they had been deliver- 
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ing against (Jenoral Debeney’s army. It seems 
probable that over 20 divisions were used in 
what may be roughly described as the French 
line on the Avre, and although there had bei^n 
some measure of siu'cess they hud not succeeded 
in pushing back the right flank of the French, 
which .stopped the road to Faris, and stood as a 
menace on the kdt flank of the German columns, 
nor had they been able to drive back the left of 
the French which directly barrel! the road to 
Amiens. The continuous and wide a.s.saults 
such 08 those of the last three days of March 
ceased, but local attacks, some of considerable 
strength and violence, continued. 

Let us now return for a time to the minor 
actions on the British front. The problem 
towards tho end of March was to withdraw those 
divisions of the British Army which hod been 
severely handled (this specially applied to the 
XVIII Corps) and suffered heavy loss, and to 
noplace them by the French troops now coming 
up. At the same time it was obvious that the 
British troops could not be taken liac.k until 
their pla<^ was occupied by those of our Ally. 
We have seen that the right flank of the Fifth 
Army had been in contact with the left of the 
French except for occasional interruptions 
during the retreat. The III Army Goq)8, which 


had been originally on the right of the Fifth 
Army, seems to have been drawn back before 
the XVIII Corps, which was left under the orders 
of the French Commander. For. Sir Douglas 
Haig states tliat the divisions of the III Corps 
which had already been heavily engaged were 
already “ on their way to reinforce our lines ” — 
f.r., this corps was coming to aid the right of the 
Fifth Army. So far as concerns the operations 
from March 29 onward, of which wo have 
already described the French part, it may be 
observed that when tho Gorman attacks from 
Demuin southwards took place on March 29 
tho British, fightmg with tho French, wen^ 
forced back from Mezieres. 

On March 30, the Germans, who had occupied 
Moreuil. Wood the previous evening, continued 
their attack along the line of tho Luce east of 
Demuin and made some further progress, but 
a brilliant counter-attack carried out by the 
Canadian Cavalry broke aiul, supported by the 
Third British Cavalry Brigade, drove them back 
out of the Morouil Wood, but they still clung 
to Demuin, which they had captured. The 
Luce here appears to have divided the enemy’s 
al tacks and although, as we have seen, he was 
successful to tho south, to the north he was 
held up, and towards the evening the advance 
of the flflth Division and the 3rd Australian 
Division, which was commanded by Major- 
General Sir J. Monash, K.C.B. , drove back the 
Gennans. The fluctuations in the front which 
had taken place during the day liad as their 
final result that tho 20th and .50111 Divisions 
south of the Luce made good our line there, 
and in the process captured a number of 
prisoners. Above this part of the field, hostile 
attacks on both sides of the Somme wove tilso 
driven back with heavy loss, our troops hOrti 
being composed of t^ ' ^ Cavalry - Divisli^n 

and the 3rd Australian Division, and withthen| 
was a battalion of United States Engiti^eibrs^ 
who fought on the south of the river. 

The enemy's attacks, os we have seen, wOitj 
continued on March 31 and again he mado 
some progress, but the British troops were not 
forced far back from the line they held. For 
after a continuous struggle which lasted practi- 
cally the whole afternoon and evening, the 8th 
Division* counter-attacked and drove the 
Gennans liack, well out of the Moreuil Wood. 
When night fell, although Moreuil itself was in 
the hands of the Germains, we held a line which 
ran from Moreuil statibn, which is outside of 
and to the north of Moreuil but on the side 
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of the Avro, back through the wood to Hangard 
on the Luce and thence to Warfua^e-Abaincourt, 
a village about three inilea to the eaat of 
Villere-Bretonneux on the road to Vermand. 

April 1 saw a atill further improvernout in 
our lines. The 8th Division again luovotl 
foi*ward» ft»^d in conjunction with the 2nd 
Cavalry Division pushed the Dermans hack? 
and this led to minor but important rectifica- 
tions of the line we held. The next day was 
a quiet one. For the first time since the attack 
had begun there was no attack on the Brit ish 
south of the Somme. 

On April 1 and 2, the Germans were again 
attacked by the French at Doinart aiul, aided 
by some British troops, the valley Which rim.s 
down to the Luce by Hourges was carried, and 
thus a great improvement given to the portion 
of the line south of the Luce. 

These operations gave a definite limit to thn 


added : “ Now it is time to act and our effort.H 
should be directed to the resumption t>f the 
offensive on the line Deinuin- -Mortniil towards 
the Avre and Montdidier. The fii-st phase of the 
great battle has ended. The second is alxiut to 
commence. We have a clear objective, l^t 
us all throw oui*selve.s into the movement with 
all our might.” 

On April 4 the l^ritisli front south of the 
Somme down to Hangard and t he Fnaich Army 
on its right to the south of Montdidier were 
heavily attackml. The weather was lowering and 
misty but this was a little better than theincos- 
.sant rain which had been falling since March 27. 
It was much as it had lKH?n on the opening 
days of the at tick, and greatly impotied oui 
aircraft os it tlam had done. The violent 
artillery fire, commencing at dawn, uslu^rod in 
the beginning of the fight, and the German 
infantry came on about 7 o’clock in (kaise 



AMBRIGAN TROOPS ON THE WESTERN FRONT PASSING BRITISH TKOUPS BY 

THE ROADSIDE. 


French and British forces. They united about 
Moreuil, and above that the British held the 
line which ran up past the front of Amiens, the 
French holding on to all below. 

General Debeney’s report on April 2 was 
that the connexion between the French and 
British Armies was made and the line of the 
two Armies definitely established, and he 


formation, which offered an excellent target 
both to the artillery and the ma(‘hine-guns. 
On the left of the British line our troops were 
obliged to fall back to the wt^st of Han\el and 
Vaire Wood. The artillery of the 3rd Aus- 
tralian Division on the north bank of the Somme 
was particularly efficacious in stopping this 
attack, for it took in flark the right off the 
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Gdjrnans and inflicted on them very heavy 
losses, the range being short and the guns firing 
over open sights. But on the right the enemy 
was everywhere repulsed, although later in the 
day fresh German assaults compelled a with- 
drawal for a short distance in the mighbourhooil 
t>f Hangard AVood. Still more to the riglit, 
before dawn, the French had, in accordance 
with the views just quoted of General Debeney 
with regard to the offensive, carried the fann 
of St. Aignan south-east of Grivesiies, capturing 


completely successful. Grivesnes, held by the 
25th Chasseurs, was attacked from the East 
with equal lack of success by the Prussian 
Guards, who also attacked Lo Plessior to the 
south-west of Grivesnes. A second and a third 
attack were equally unsuccessful, the assault 
being brought to a standstill by the artillery 
barrage and machine-gun fire. At a quailcr to 
11, a fourth attack was made on the same part 
of the French line, but it met with a like fate to 
those previously undertaken. In accordance 



iOffieial photogfaph, 

‘ASSEMBLING’’ A BIG GUN IN FRANCE. 


some prisoners. After the preparatory bom- 
bardment the Gennan attack began against 
this part of the French line at 7.30. The 
German attacks extended over the line from 
Hangard to the south of Grivesnes.* As 
against the British front, the Germans came on 
in dense infantry formations. The firat attack 
was defeated after half an hour’s fighting. St. 
Aignan was* the point which was actually 
^assaulted, and here the 67th llegiment was 

^ ♦ In the last paragraph but one of C!lause 47 of Field- 
Marshal Haig^H dispatch of July 20, ho states that at 
the rloHo of day on April .3, the British held th:> lino from 
Moreuil Htation to Hangard and thence to Warfiis^. 
Abaincourt. In the «iecond paragraph of the 4Sth 
(Mau.se of tho same dispatch ho states that the Britiith 
joined (he French at Hangard. It is therefore evident 
that on April 4 the British had given up tho line from 
Moretiil to Hangard which they liad hold on March .31. 


with the Gennan principle of not continuing to 
push an attack where it had been held, the next 
attempt was made much more to the north on 
Hill 104 at the inter section of the roads from 
Domart-sur-la-Luce to Maison Blanche and 
Moreuil to Demuin. It was an important point 
which dominated the country down to the Luce, 
and the conquest of it was of great importance to 
the Germans. The attack made some progress 
^up the slope, but did not succeed in reaching 
the top of this slight elevation, and was driven 
back in disorder. The Germans then tried 
moving up the shallow valleys which led to this 
point, but the French and British artillery in 
the neighbourhood of Hangard were able to take 
thorn more or less in enfilade ahd quickly crushed 
out the advance with very heavy casualties. 
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Once more the point of assault was shifted 
and the advance was made between Merisel 
and Moreuil. Here the western bank of the 
river afforded cover both to the north-west anti 
the south-east. "I’he two first assaults wore 
driven back, but the cover allowed the Oerinan 
troops to spread both in a northerly and 
southerly direction and soon Castel to the north 
was taken and the outskirts of Mailly-Raineval 
to the south were reached. Along this front 
the ground was held by the XXXV I Corps, 
which was on the left of Debeney's Army. Fn 
the centre of the French line was the IX Corps 
and here the Gorman advance was quite un- 
successful, especially at the Mongival Wood 
where they suffered very heavy losses. The 
net result of the enemy’s attack, executed 
by 14 Divisions on a front of little more than 
10 miles, was practically nothing, for the slight 
progress which liad been made in the north 
was of little value to them. It is true that in 
the centre they had won forward to some extent, 
but the capture of Castol did not take them out 
of the river valUiy and at Mailly-Raineval they 
were still down in a gulley, from which it would 
have been difficult to debouch. Moreover, a 


stxjond line had beei\ pnipared during the day 
between Rouvrel and Coullemelle, which was 
available if the front had to be giv'cn up. Hut 
General Debenoy had no thought of retiring 
back to it at the moment. On the contrary, 
he thought the position to l»o suffioiontly 
favourable to permit counter-attacks on tlio 
next day, April 5. The oi*ders he issued we?*e 
that the artillery was t(3 redouble its fire. On 
the left General Robillot, who, it will be 
remembeiwl, had commanded the 2nd Cavalry 
Division and had been put in charge of the troops 
fighting on the left of the French III Corps 
above Noyon, was now placed at the head of the 
left wing of the French Army to hold the valley 
of the Avre and bar the roads whi(‘h led through 
Domart-sur-la-Luce and from Mort^uil on to 
Amiens, keeping up communication with the 
British Army. The IX Corps was to counter- 
attack straight to its front and one of its divi- 
sions, the 17th, was to pay special attention to 
Moreuil. The 17th Division was to advance 
from Rouvrel on Castel, and from Mervillo 
towards the higher giound abovi' Moris('l. 
The 127th, the lOfith and the oOth Divisions 
were to move against Mailly*Kain(*vaI, while 
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to the south of this, the 45th Division was to 
attjusk on the line Malpart — Cantigny — i.e., in 
front to the east of Grivesnes. 

The progress of the whole battle was favour- 
able to the French. Troops of the IX Corps 
reached the outskirts.of Mailly. To the south of 
this at Sauvillors-Mongival,with help from tanks, 
the long flat plateau was captured, thus threat- 
ening Mailly* Haineval on both sides. At Castel 
in the S(^necat Wood, after severe fighting, the 
enemy was driven back with a loss of prisoners 
and machine-guns. On the whole length of the 
battle-lino of the First Army the enemy made 
no real progress, and at nightfall on April 5 
it was plain that the German advance had come 
to an end on this part of the battle-field. On 
the French right, where General Humbert com- 
manded in the neighbourhood of Noyon, the 
lino thence to the south of Montdidior was left 
severely alone. 

The next day General Debeney issued the 
following order to his troops : — 

Soldiers of tho First Artny, you havo fulfilled the 
difllcult ta«k imposed on you. Your obstinaUi rosistanoe 
and the vigour of your counter-attacks have broken 
up the nwh of tho invader and assured tho connexion 
with your bravo British Allies. 

The groat battle ha^ begun. 

At this solemn hour tho whole country stands behind 
you and tho inspi ration of patriotism strengthens your will. * 

We shall conquer. 


On the same day the German attacks south of 
the Somme were confined to rn,or 0 local efforts 
chiefly against Hangard, where the enemy 
evidently hoped to break through to aid the 
advance up the Domart- Amiens rood. Here 
the fighting was severe, but gave no success to 
the enemy, while more to the north in the 
direction of Hamel his attacks were brought up 
by our artillery and machine-g\m fire. But 
these attacks were subordinate to the main 
advance, which was now being made against 
our lines on the north of the Somme along the 
line Dernancofirt to beyond Bucqiioy. With 
the exception of a trifling gain in this village, 
the movement was without result. |Ieavy 
losses were inflicted on him, and he made no 
progress on the road to Amiens. Indeed, at one 
point in the neighbourhood of Rossignol Wood, 
the Gennan assault was beaten back in disorder. 
The 37th Division, under Major-General H. B. 
Williams, C.B., D.S.O., counter-attacking with 
great vigour, captured over 130 prisoners and con- 
siderably improved the positions we held. The 
fighting on April 5 practically terminated the 
great effort of the Germans to capture Amiens, 
In spite of strong resistance, however, 
the Germans had * made since March 2 1 
very considerable progress. They had pushed 
through in strength until they were .within 
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eleven miles of Amiens, but their movement to 
the south had been stopped. Still it must be 
remembered that from la Fere towards the south 
the situation was still not without danger, be- 
cause a powerful attack from the (lerinau lines 
there westward would in turn threaten the 
(lank of the Frencrh troops round about Mont- 
didier. There had been, as already related, 
great artillery activity on both sides of Reims, 
and it was known that a considerable concen- 
tration of German troops had taken place in 
that neighbourhood. On the other haiul, the 
connexion between the British and French 
forces had been in no wise interrupted, and 
the British lines of communication from 
Amiens to the south, so long as the enemy 
was kept at a fair distance from the latter, 
were sufficiently protected. Paris was not 
so near to the Germans as it had been in 
1914. 

It must be admitted that the situation Iwd 
been saved by the advent of the French forces, 
which came up to the assistance of General 
Gough. The fcust that these were not available 
sooner was due to. two reasons. First of all, 
it appears to have been assumed by the Head* 
quarters Staff of both armies that the British 
Fifth Army would have held out longer than 
it did. Both seeded to have taken an imduly 


optimistic view, couHidcriug the ovcrwhi imiiig 
Htrength with which i\w Germans attacked it 
and the admitteil fact that the Siamue and tla* 
Oise wen? hut slight obstacles, St'coudly, 
there was tla* usual failure wlien Allied Annif‘s 
act side l)y side, but under diffiMtait (‘oinnian- 
ders ; each coinmandt'r is more caigaged in 
looking after his own sphen* of ai*tion than 
regardifig that of his Ally. Th(‘ French Army 
of nvserve. which tlic (ha’rnaiis estimated at 
00 ilivisions, was primarily intcaidcd for use on 
(ho Fnaich front. Had a portion of it h<*<‘n 
nearer to tho junction line of the two armies 
it is quite possible t hat tlai G«*rmaM ofTcnsivo 
would have been piilknl up much curlier thau 
it was. 

us now see the vi<‘w take?! by neutrals 
and also by the Germans. The neu tial |)reMs, 
or rather, to be accurate, the pro-Germaii 
neutral press, as for (?xarnpIo the Uaft'er ^^nzeiger 
of March 28, while explaining that fiosKibly a 
pause might now take place in the op^erations, 
remarked: “Such f>RU8os Iiave never he(?n 
occasions for laughter to the enemy. It is 
therefore a feeble consolation when in Ix)n<lon 
and Paris they think they can 4»b»erve the 
slowing down or cessation of the German 
altack.” 
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FRENCH TRANSPORT IN A VILLAGE NEAR LASSIGNY. 


The St. Oaller Tageblalt wrote : 

All the |K!ns which are writing for the Ktifonte are 
endeavouring to belittle the importance of the (Jonnan 
offensive ; that is only human nature. . . . One cannot 
unfortunately perceive from tht» coinments made by 
the Mntento pap'rs any change in the attitude main- 
tained by them up to the present with rt^gard to the 
continuation of this most horrible of all wars. A change 
would bo gretdcd by all civilised mankind as a real 
KastiT message. 


The Chriatiania Dagblad said on March 29 : 

One cannot deny that the Oefmans have reaped great 
advantages, which are probably the forerunners of 
otheiv. . , . The idea of conquest with which Germany 
has lieen reproached is her guiding star. . . . The <lay of 
reckoning i?? at hand. It bears the name of Lloyd George. 

Tho Oeriiian official account up to the last 
days of March is even more characteristic, if in 
a somewhat less exalted strain than the com- 


The only Easter mtKHagc from the Germans 
was the bombardment of the Paris creche ! 

Tlio comments in some of the Dutch papers 
are couched in similar terms. The Tyd^ on 
March 28, wrote : 


mciits of the pro-Germans. It runs as follow s :* 
“ The region w’est of Puisieux and Albert 
is the centre point of the northern fields 
of battle. Here the English are offering 
a stubborn resistance in their last fortified 


The Germans continue their attack and proi'ciMl with 
treinendoiiH da.'*h aUd do not give the Kngli.sh and Fnmch 
a raoinent’fji rcHpite. Step by ntej) the latter are being 
drix'cn back uninterruptedly. Mr. Baker’s 50(1,000 in<*ii 
could have worked wonders at the firesfait moiiHuit. hut 
they an? not there, it will probably bo just the same 
with the 1,500,000 Americana promised lat-^r on ! 

The Haagsehe Post of March 30 is even more 
effusiv'e : 

With German exactitude a German offensive broke 
loose along tho whole lino at the very moment which 
had lx?en laid down for it many weeks ago by the Great 
Headtpiarters. It will take the English a long time to 
forget this defeat, which may certainly endanger their 
proud Imperialism, . . . I’he torpedoing of ships 
announced by the Germans sufficiently explains the 
despair of the English and tho Americans Iiocause not 
only were ships destroyed, but valuable cargoes also. . . . 
M. 016monceaii, who for a time has been withholding tho 
PInglish Army cammuniquis from the French, declared 
only a few days ago to a representative that he was 
delight^ with the result of the battle. Tliis statement 
Bounds something like madness. . . . 

It ma^ }>e remarked that it was a madne!?a- 
shared by Marshal Foch. 

The Siyenska Dagbladet of March 28, states ; 

The descriptions of the English war correspondents 
which drip with blood are entirely inventions of their 
own and are not worthy of diseussion. Contrary to 
their assurances, the English Army U shaken to its 
foun<||tions. 


positions which are strenj^fthened by reserves 
from the adjoining northern front. Fre^sh 
British divisions are continually storming 
to the counter-attack, but they are decimated 
under the fire of the Germans, who press 
forwanl like a battering ram. Tho attacking 
spirit of the untiring German infantry is as 
fresh as it was on the first day in spite of the 
desperate enemy resistance, tho confidence in 
victory is boundless. On the southern part of 
the battlefield the army of the German Crown 
Prince has thrown the French back beyond 
Montd idler, inflicting heavy losses. This army 
has fought its way 36 miles in seven days. 
Several of the divisions which had been fighting 
since March 21 refused to be relieved when the 
offer was made to them. On March 27 near 
Popinc^urt, a great many French soldiers of 
the 22nd Division were captured. It had bron 
hurried up in motor cars from the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, They were surprised by our 
fine German infantry, which liod worked its 
way forward tlu*ough fields covered with 
thistles and broom, and were taken jprisoners 
* Thi.*^ account is Homewhat condensed; 
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almost without resistance. Farther north, 
the Fifth French Cavalry Division, which had 
trotted up for 16 miles, was repulsed soon after 
its arrival. The feeling among the prisonei-s 
is dejected and war- weary. They complain of 
bad leadership.” 

Further comment deals with the fighting 
roimd Arras, which began on March 28 *. “ . . . It 
was ushered in by a short but powerful fire 
preparation. Out of the grey morning mist 
shone himdreds of arc lights, as if the whole 
of the ground was lit by electricity. At 

7.30 a.m. the Germans advanced to the assault. 
Without loss they gained the fii-st high ground 
auff secured thereby a protective position for 
their own artillery. Then there was a strength- 
ening of the enemy artillery fire which did not 
hold up the Gorman infantry. As early as 
nine o’clock the first convoys of prisoners 
arrived at the I3ivisional base. 'Fhey were 
Scots. They admitted that their troops suf- 
fered heavily undc'r the German fire. At 

12.30 p.m, a height south-east of Tilloy was 
taken. An hour later the same troops took 
the Wood of Tilloy, which was stubbornly 
defended by machine-gun nests betw'eeii Beau- 
rains and Tilloy. In the afternoon 2,000 
prisoners were counted from all positions. 
The booty in war material is large. I he 
projected objectives were everywhere attained. 


The enemy’s losses were heavy. The English 
Army, two -thirds of which w^a’c conecn'ned in 
the heavy defeat, is especially aftected by the 
heavy losses in killed, wounded and missing 
officers. Also, the numlier of offieei’s who 
have Ix^en taken prisoners is very considcrabN*. 
Thus, the 31st Division lost in 1,220 prisoners 
45 officers ; the 50th Division, 1,300 prisonei’s, 
51 officei’s ; the 5lst Division, 1,574 men, 
40 officoi's ; and the 0th Division, 2,730 men, 
07 officers. Tlu? (>numeration of the guns 
captured, up to the present (1,100 have been 
announced) cannot yet be definittdy carried 
out, as many German Divisions immediately 
use the captured guns and shells in the battle 
against their for?ner jiossessors. England's 
cry for French and American help is tluTcfore 
all the more comprehensible. Tla^ luMiviness 
of their loss(*s compels the English at some 
points of the front to throw into the battle 
Depot and Labour troo[)s. 'I’he Englisli ajt‘ 
being badly hit not only by the loss ot iru'sti- 
inable amounts of warlike ston's, but also 
by the loss of heavy artillery. Thn‘e of the 
heaviest calibre (33 c.m.) as well as a comi)lete 
howitzer batt(*ry, IVII undamaged into tht' 
German hands in llolnon Wood. 4’he Englisli 
w'ere unable to l)low' up those valuable guns. 
Further numerous heavy guns were captun‘d 
iVMir Arv’illers ; in the (’astria Wood th(' 
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Gennaijm captured a dozen 24 c.in. giuiH. 
North of A\ibigny the (^‘rmana found tre- 
mondous ammunition dep6ts, of which the 
motor-tractorn and motor-lorries for trans- 
porting shells are now transporting Orman 
munitions on all roads. Also many hold 
railway locomotives and lorries are being 
used in the service of the German Muni- 
tion reinforcements. Only a eompletely 
beaten force loaves such valuable material to 
the enemy.” 

The account then dealt with the battlefield 
on the south of the Sonmie. 


.structive fire frustrated this attempted attack 
in its efirly stages. 

, “ The English and French on March 30 
suffered heavy losses during their fruitless 
and desperate couhter-thrusts, as well as 
from the successful continuation of the German 
attack. The greatness of their losses in 
lulled, wounded and missing is apparent from 
the fact that whole detachments had already 
to be disbanded and had to be used for the com- 
pletion of other units. Thus, for instance, the 
1 2th and 14th Yorkshire and Lancashire {sic) 
Hegiments wore used for the oomplclion of 



• t French ojjictat pho^ofiraph. 

.A FRENCH AMMUNITION DUMP ON THE WESTERN FRONT.. 


“ In the x*egion of Warfusee-Abaincourt 
German troops brought in flOO pri8oner.s, 
including a Brigade Conunander and a Kegi- 
inental Oiminander. The booty has lieen 
increased by 100 locomotives, 500 railw’ay 
trucks and a further munition depot. After 
the^storming of Beaueourt and Mezidre.s on 
March 29 the enemy by closely massed couiiter- 
attacl& sought to wrest from the Germans the 
villages between the Somme and the Avm ; 
they completely failed, with heavy losses. 
At the same time the French, assembled in- 
fantry and tanks west of Montdidier for a 
new thrust. The most effective German de- 


the decimated battalions of the O^lrd Brigade. 
The 13 th Yorkshire and Lancashire and the 
nth East Lancashire Regiments had to serve 
the same purpose.* The freshly brought-iip 
English and French divisions were again 
defeated in the pouring rain. Even the course 
of tlje Avre and the Dorns, swollen by the 
rain and with their- banks swamped, could not 
stop the German infantry attacks. The Ger- 

* It ia interesting fdth regard to this statement to 
draw attention to a photographed copy of a captured 
(lerman “ morning state ’* belonging to the bt Battalion. 
140th Infantry Regiment, of March 22— tKi» morrow 
of the amt day*« fighting. From thiH it will be fieen that 
they too had their loHseH- See Chapter CCLXIII p. 63. 





BRITISH GUNS CAPTURED BY THE ENEMY NEAR 


nuiiiH, attacking befweeri Montdidior and 
Noyon, came upon divisions which had been 
brought up as quickly os possible, apparently 
from Paris, in motor-lorries. They were again 
<1 riven back towards the south and south-west 
and had to abandon the position which they 
had only just taken up. During the counter- 
attacks on March 30 the English and French 
repeatedly made use of tanks, which, for the 
most part, were destroyed on the battlefield. 
On March 25 the Germans captured 10 of 
these. The further losses of English armoured 
vehicles is so far not even approximately to 
be estimated. 

“ On March 30 the English attacked the 
line of the Avre with considerable forces. 
On their troops the German artillery and 
machine-guns fired with destructive effect. 
About mid-day the German troops advanced 
against the wired works west of Marcelcave. 
In spite of the strong resistance which tho 
iMiemy offered in his fortdike^ position he wiis 
driven back. The enemy stormed the villages 
of Aubvillers and Demuin.” 

With regard to the capture of Montdidier, 
the Gonnan account of the transaction runs 
as’ follows : 

“At 10 p.m. the Germans had taken Mont- 
didier. French soldiers who had fought un- 
successfully since the beginning of tho battle 
were repeatedly thrown out of the stubbornly 
defended trenches. Tho German regiments 
impetuously pursued the enemy for 7^ miles 
and pressed forward even beyond Montdidier. 
In tho end the French retreat turrit into a 
disorderly flight. Rifles, cartridge belts, tin 
hats were found thrown away. On the high- 
way between Roye and Montdidier there was 
a large quantity of untouched artillery mu- 
nitions, including a number of shells of the 
heaWest calibre. The pursuit was so rapid 


that tlu' Krcuch could not i^rcparo the little 
town [Montdidier] for (h'feuco. Tt wi\s there- 
fore spared German artillery fire. It was only 
on the eastern edge of th(* town that a few 
shells were used to break down the short 
resistance. But when the German artillery 
finnl on the height east of Montdidier, the 
French suffered frightful losses in the flight 
over the stream south-west of the town. 
There the corpses of the French, clad in grey- 
blue, were lying in dense masses.” • 

In tho Norddeutache Alfgmmne Zeifuntj of 
March 27 was given an iiiteresting account of 
an interview accorded by Luderidorff to a news- 
paper corre Hpoiid(*nt with the German Army. 
He sail! : “Tho groat battle has be si fought 
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and a victory has been won ; what it will lead 
to cannot yet be said.” Ludendorff acknow- 
ledged the tough resistance of the British, but 
remarked that still greater acknowledgment was 
due to what the German infantry, supported by 
other arms, had done. “The Knglish thouglit 
they could rely on the use of machinery. The 
use of tanks and the superfluous furnishing of 
their trendies with machine-guns is typical of 
their method of warfare. M'e have taken over 
2,000 machine-guns.” * 

The various accounts of the number of guns 
and prisonei*s taken in the fighting of April 4 
varies, but on the whole the enemy appears to 
have claimed over 1 ,000 guns and a large number 
of machine-guns and over 75,000 prisonei*s. 
Rosner, the notorious correspondent of the 
Berlin Lokalame/iger^ wrote on the 29th with 
regard to the German attack and the effect on 
the Allies : 

'I’hi'ir position been sJiaken to its deepest fouiula- 
tions, and under the leadership of our Kmperor and his 
two military palladins, logother with the collective 
strtnigth of the Crerrnaii national army, which follows 
these leaders with enthusiasm, we are advancing to fresh 
l)lows. 

• Attention has often been called in these 
pages to the German plan of reporting every 
i^ritish raid, which nwessarily witlidrew when 
its work had been accomplished, as a defeat 
for our men ; but it was far different when the 
enemy undertook similar operations. The 
Vossische Zeiiung of March 31 stated : “ VMicii 
patrols reconnoitre the territory and return to 
their troops, the Paris writers turn this into a 
heroic French resistance to a desperate Gorman 
advance.” 

One of those mytliical British officers that 
the Gorman correspondents could always pro- 
duce was declared to have said ; “ Our army 
has been completely beaten, our leadership has 
completely broken dowm. Your Gennan in- 
fantry is the best in the world and is by far 
superior to our own.” 

There are in some of the German accounts 
faint hints that, notwithstanding their successes, 
the end was not yet reached. The German 
wireless of April 2 reported that “ the victorious 
and confident feelings of the Gennan troops 
had not differed any change by reason of the 
bad weather, the cold and rain wliich set in on 
March 27. •Against the wet and cold they were 
protected by the huge quantities of booty, 

* H“rr Herman Katsvh. the war correspondent of the 
TdfjHche Rundsefutu, who wan probably present at the 
interview, improved on this statement, for he said* 

“ The array of von Hutior recorded the capture of 
^.000 maclii no-guns on March 27 alone%*' 


consisting of coats, jackets and canvas, which 
they had found, while the rich lots of food 
ttuffs, which were found everywhere piled up 
ill the British army dep6t8, most advantageously 
supplemented their own rations. These unex- 
pectedly large supplies have enabled many of 
the troops to live completely on what they 
find, so that their own supplies can be saved 
for a later period.” 

-Dr. Max Osborn wrote in the Berliner 
Zeiiung am Mlltag of April 2 explaining the 
reason for the pause in the operations at the 
beginning of April as follows : 

Th<* enemy army communiquitt employ every efforfc 
to mislead the opinion of the world. ... If a temporary 
slowiiig-up occurs in the groat movement, the offensivo 
is briefly declared to have failed. The German High 
Oommaiifl does not allow its deliberate calmness to i>o 
disturbed by these enemy dis tortions. ... It is exactly 
in order to avoid the possibility of heavy losses that the 
German military authorities decline any kind of hurry, 
and we are grateful to them for that. , 

The IPrankfiirter Zeitung of April 3 stated 
that — 

the reduced spiked of the German operations must be 
ascribed to the great technical difficulties ; to the neces- 
sity of assuring supplies ; to the need to allow the storm 
troops breathing time; and undoubtedly also to the 
recent heavy rainfall. 

It then goes on to say : “ The success of the 
next step, if it is to succeed, will presumably 
be all the greater.” 

According to a statement in the Berliner 
Tageblati of April 2, the Chief of the Austrian 
General Staff, Freiherr von AVz, gave out the 
following opinion : 

Among other things, the wound of our enemies in the 
west is so do(»p to-day that it can never heal again. I 
should be telling a lie if 1 said that the latest Gennan 
successes surprised me ; of these victories I was oonfident. 
The splendid leadership of the great masters of war, 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff, who have known their 
own aim, the depth and thoroughness of the German 
mind, and the high moral earnestnoss of the German 
soldiers wore suiricient guarantee for success to tlie 
onlooker acquainted with the circurastanoes. The 
change from trench to active warfare makes the superi- 
ority of the German Army appear still more conspicuous. 
When the barbed-wire dofonoes are left some miles 
behind, and the manoeuvres take place in the open 
field, then the alertness and experience of the non- 
comruissioned officers, who have been trained by years 
of instruction during peace, and our thoroughly trained 
General Staff got their reward. Millions of fighters 
can be raised out of the soil, but it is not so easy to 
obtain even a fraction of the necessary leaders of all 
ranks. The facts we must keep before us wlien judging 
of the position on the western front. The German 
company and battalion commanders are a hundred 
times bettor than the English, and in that form an 
important guarantee of succees. 

If the German accouhts of the fighting in 
the air were to be believed, the Gorman avia- 
tors must be credited with a long series- of 
successes from the day the attack began ; in 
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reality, from the 2l8t onwards th^ro can 
be no doubt that, speaking in general terms, 
our supremacy in the air was an assured 
fact. At the opening and at the end of the 
phase with which we have just dealt, the 
weather was not favourable for observation, 
but that did not prevent our men doing a 
great deal of good work whenever a slight 
break in the weather conditions permitkxl 
it. 

During the middle period of the fighting— 
for four days between the 23rd and the 
27th, the activity in the air was very great, 


but our men brought valuable information 
back as to the concentration of (i«nnan troops 
for attack, of which one (‘xainple was on 
March 27, when they gave distinct and valuable 
information of the concentration of troops for 
the attack which began the next tlay. At 
night on that date points known to bo of 
value to the eiu‘my, junctions of roads, tem- 
porary luilting place's, dum})ing groumls for 
food and ammunition were mercilessly dealt 
with. In the neighbourhood of Dapaurne and 
the roads loading to it, so searching was the 
work of our aviators that tlu^ enemy veas 
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and especially hod the attacks on the Germans 
behind their front been aggressive and valuable. 
Hundreds of our machines made flights over 
the territory held by the Germans far back ; 
their lines of communication were bombed ; 
their advancing columns subjected to mac*.hinc- 
gun fire. Judging from the reports of prisoners, 
the activity of oiu* airmen seriou^y interfered 
with the provisioning of the Geiman troops. 
There had not been so much opportunity fc"* 
working with the artillery because the battle- 
front had been constantly fluctuating, and 
hence there were few countcr-batteiy observa- 
tions to be made against fixed artillery points, 


forced to quit the high roads and use the 
country lanes and often, indeed, to send his 
supply columns across the open country, 
where they were not so likely to be noticeil. 
Hundreds of bombs were let go on such areas, 
and, as phoff>gray)hs subsequently taken in 
the daytime proved, with disastrous effect, 
the wrc(!kage being plainly shown in tlu'in. 
The (terman aeroplanes attached to the 
divisions to give special support to them di<l 
some good work on the? opening day (st^e 
Chapter CCLXIIT,, ])agc5 57), but since tlien 
they had not succee<lcd in harming us much. 
To begin with, they displayed a reluctance to 
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A GERMAN SCOUT AEKOPLANR BROUGHT DOWN OVER OUR LINES. 


leave th(^ shelter of their own lifies, nor did 
the restdts of their collisions with our men 
when they did display more boldness tend to 
hearten them. Our aviators, wiio wer«> bolder, 
never ht^sitated to attack, and many instances 
could be quoted in which everi individunl 
machines fearlessly rn^ayed (Jerman flight 
formations and inflicted heavy loss on them. 
Our low-flying planes rendered the greatest 
service, firing on rendezvous formations, dis- 
persing infantry corning uf) to the front and 
compelling them to scatter to seek safety, 
then chasing them with their machine-gun. 
fire and inflicting heavy casualties. Naturally, 
this aggressive action could not be done without 
loss, V)ut it is perfectly certain ttiat tire casual- 
ties to the Gennan aeroplanes were far greater 
than those we suffered. We can certainly 
say that in these operations our airmen fonned 
part of our battle line. 

The air struggle seems to have intensified in 
the last days of March notwithstanding the 
unfavourable circumstanctMs which very often 
limited the activity of our airmen, especially 
at night. ^ 

On March 27 and 28 the Fnmch airmen 
renewed their attacks on the enemy. Their 
low-flying machines, acting in groups, sprayed 
with their machine-gun fire, and dropped bombs 
on, the enemy’s troops in the front line of 


battle. Other gioups were directed against 
the areas of concentration of the enemy’s 
infantry. Many of the machines made more 
than one flight, somc^ of tliem up to thret', and 
altogether they dropped about 17 tons of 
bombs in the Noyon-Guiscard-Ham region 
Many were their contests wfth the enemy's 
machines, seven of which were totally destroyed 
and six seriously damaged ; two eapti\ e 
balloons were also set on fire. 

On March 29 30 sotub five tons of bomba 
were dropped by the French on enemy 
cantonments and railway stations in the 
neighbourhood of St. Quentin*, Guiscard and 
Koye, and the low-flying machines again 
attacked with vigour, both with machine-guns 
and bombs, the German troops assembling for 
attack and dispersed them. In these opera- 
tions Italian aeroplanes took an active part 
and carried out with great audacity many 
raids over the enemy’s lines. 

Our own men also displayed their usual 
ardent capacity in carryiiig out destruction 
on the enAny. On March 29, although the 
low clouds and rain greatly interfered with 
them, they did much valuable work. A strong 
concentration of our air iwe was made on the 
battle-front south of the Somme, as our 
observers had previously reported long columns 
of the enemy coming up from the rear. Against 
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these our squadrons flew, dropped many 
hundred bombs and fired thousands of rounds 
of ammunition from their machine-guns on 
them. 

The enemy’s air forces had become a little 
more lively and gave our men a good oppor- 
tunity of dealing with them. This was especially 
the case with their low-flying machines. Nine 
of these were brought down and two others 
diiven down out of control, while we had only 
two of our machines missing. During the night, 
over 12 tons of bombs were dropped on Bapaume 
and on the roads approaching it and also on 
the road and villages east of Arras, in which 
region our observer had noted the approach 
of considerable reinforcements. Many hits 
wore obtained on ammunition and commissariat 
dumps and on the transport. The railway 
lines were also damaged. All this was obtained 
with the loss of one only of our machines. 

After mid-day on March 30 a heavy rain 
fell, but nevertheless our pilots continued to 
play an important part in the battle south of 
the Somme, dropping their bombs and pouring 
machine-gun fire, up to a late hour, on the 
enemy’s forces. They brought in important 
information os to the location of hostile troops 
and in the northern portion of the battle-front 
contrived to render considerable assistance^ 


to our artillery in ranging on v^arious targets. 
In the immediate area of battle, the fighting 
between the low-flying machines of the two 
opponents was much sharper thmi usual. 
Our men brought down 1 2 Oerman aeroplanes, 
and three othei*s weic driven down out of 
control, in addition to wdiich two w’Ci'o shot 
dowm by our anti-aircraft guns. One hostile 
balloon was also destroyed by our j)ilots and 
these successes were obtained w ith the loss of 
only five of our own machines. 

On March 31, the visibility Vicing, good, our 
artillery oliservation a(*roplanes and lialloons 
were enabled to do vnlunlile work. Our aeroplane 
activity w'as mo.stly south of the Somme. The 
enemy's moveinonts in this aif*a wc're closely 
w’atehed and a large mimbt*r of host.ilt> troops 
and transport columns were VioiuImhI and 
engaged with macdiim^-gun tirt‘ Tlu're w-as 
not very much fighting in the aii*. Kour of our 
machines w'cre missing at the (*nd of tlie day, 
against wliich may be sol olT four which had 
jireviously becai reported as missing hut which 
iiow^ returncHl. Two of the (lerman machines 
were shot dow'n and one was drivi*n to the 
ground out of control. Night flying was not 
possible till after midnight, owing to the low 
clouds which stopped all observation of targrd-s, 
but after that hour our bombing machines did 
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LOW-FLYING BRITISH AEROPLANES ATTACKING GERMAN MACHINE GUNNERS. 

oxcrellcnt work. Twenty-foiir tons of bombs distance reconnaissances and to take many 

wore dropped on the railway stations at Donai, photograplis. The great increase in visibility 

l anibrai, Bapaume, Ilosiores and Thourot and enabled the guns and aeroplane observers to 

on tho submarine docks at Brug<«j, The maiii-tain mucli more complete contact than 

tiansj)ort and troops moving on the roads had lately been possible, and thus our artillery 

near Bapaume and Chaulnes were also bombed . were able to engage with many hostile 

and firoil on with machine-guns. All this was batteries. The watlare between the low-flying 

dotie without any casualty to our own men. aeroplanes was again active. Our machines 

April 1 was much mort> favourable to airwork, dropped over 17 tons of bombs and fired a 

and this allowed our men to make several long very large amount of machine-gun iunmunition 
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at the enemy’s infantry and other ground 
targets 

Nor were the Germans deficient in activity. 
On the southern portion of our front, some of 
their two-seater macliines came down to a 
low height and fired on our troops with 
machine-guns. In the struggle which ensued, 
10 hostile aeroplanes were craslied and six 
others were driven down out of control. Wo 
also destroyed two hostile balloons. Another 
German aeroplane was brought down in our 
lines by infantry fire. These 10 successes were 
purchased with a loss of 11 of our machines. 
During the <?nsuing night our aviators were 
extremely active bombing the enemy’s railway 
stations and his troops in billets and bivouacs. 
♦His transport was also liberally dealt with and 
many tons of bombs were dropped on Cambrai 
railway station and on a statical! south-east of 
Douai and on the railway south of that town. 
All our machines returned. 

Thei-e is no doubt that the successes already 
gained since March 21 had roused the Germans 
to greater efforts. The celebrated Baron von 
Richthofen had been called up with his 
“ circus,” and the publications of German 
successes began to grow. On the 2nd wo 
wore officially informed by the Gormans that, 
the day before, 22 enemy aoroj)lanes and five 
captive balloons wore shot down. Lieutenant 
Kroll won his 23rd aerial victory. It will be 
noticed that on April 1, according to our 
account, we only lost four machines I First 
liieutcnant Friecke, with Aerial Detachment 
No. 30, is said to have rendered extraordinary 
service, carrying out long distance observations 
from the coast south os far as the Somme. 

During the month of March the record of 
successes on the British front showed that 
British airmen (including the Royal Naval Air 
Service) and anti-aircraft gunners accounted 
for 600 German machines, of which 383 were 
destroyed, or captured, and 207 driven down 
out of control. The number we lost was 156. 
The French report gives the number of German 
aeroplanes destroyed or captured up to March 30 
as 115. 

The results of the air-fighting were plainly 
in favour of the Allies. 

At this point a few comments may l>e made 
on the general course of the fighting. Seventy- 
three -Gonnan Divisions had been engaged 
against 42 British infantry and three cavalry 
Divisions. In addition to these some 10 


Divwions had btH»n used by the enemy against 
the Fi’cnch, who up to the (?nd of the month 
had employtMi a varying number up Jo about 20 
Divisions ; but it must bo remembered that 
during the fii'st few days of the fighting French 
aid was limited. On the whole it may be said, 
theit'fore, that both the British and French 
fought for the greater part of the time against 
fiuixuior numbers, and that the dtsparity at 
the commenceim'iit was very great, probably 
two to one. It is (piite plain that this disparity 
had enabled the Goiinans to push back the 
Allied troops and to make a considerable drive 
forward U]) to Amiens, 'rhe extreme point of 
their progress was about 35 miles. Officers 
and men alike had risen to the ret|uirem(aits of 
the occasion ; all had fought with a desperate 
and dogged courage to stop the (icrman inroad. 
According to the Geiinan accounts we lost 
75,000 prisoners. 'Phis is undoubtedly exagge 
rated, but from the very nature of the fighting 
and the resistance our men i>ffenMl it was cpiite 



BARON VON RICHTHOFEN, 

The famous German Airman. 

certain that prisoners must bo lost. Men in 
the front positions nested with their machine - 
guns in shell craters or other excavations and 
who fought on to the bitter end, wei^ certain 
to be taken prisoners if they were not killed. 
Gimners who, as they frequently did, fought 
their guns in the open until the Gertnans were 
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actually among them were bound to lose a 
large proportion of their pieces. On this heat! 
it may be^well to quote the impartial evidence 
of General von Ardonne in the Berliner Tageblatt 
of March 29. He explained that “the great 
number of English guns captured “ wa.s due to 
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A DAY-BOMBING SQUADRON IN 
FRANCE. 

Mapping out a “Stunt.” 

the “ great self-denial with which the artillery 
tried to cover the Eriglish retreat. It continued 
firing until the enemy were within case-shot 
range and only then thouglit of its own 
safety. “ Instances are not wanting in which 
a battery, severely handled, but aided by Lewis 
guns or part of the gunner personnel with rifles, 
stopped a German attack at the last moment. 
In one instance, the attack east of Arras on 
March 28, a six -inch howitzer battery was 
heavily shelled by the Gorman ailillery. All 
the gun detachments had been either killed or 
wounded and only one gun remained unde- 
stroyod. But the four oflicei's of the battery, 
who were the only ones left standing upright, 
(rontinued to work these guns until two of them 
were killed and the other two wounded. Guns 
which were fo\ight like this must inevit»d>ly 
be captured, as the teams, if brought up to 
take them away, would most certainly be shot 
down. This applied to field-guns and field- 
howitzere. In the case of heavy guns whicli 
could not be so easily manmuvred, because 
their late of march would be very slow, it made 
them still more liable to capture. The very 
fact, therefore, that the Bntish did lose a large 
number of guns shows clearly how they fought 
on to the very utmost extremity. Telegraphing 
on March 28, M. Clemcnceau stated to Mr 


Lloyd George : “ Never has France more 

admired British valour and never has she had 
greater confidence in the British leaders. Wo 
are calm, strong and certain of the future.” 
M. Edouard Halsey in the Jourml said 

Ah to our British friends, wo most without delay 
trunipf't the truth so as to scatter at once the clouds with 
which the enemy would like to disturb our minds. All 
who have seen the British in the fight agree that the 
Briti.<4h soldier has fought with a courage and a strength 

soul which the sorrows of the hard ndreat have in no 
way impairod. Wo are told of a British General 
forgetting tho national phlegm so far as to fight with a 
rifle himself. This little incident well sliows that the 
British withdrawal is not due to moral weakness. . . . 
0»ir General Stuff trusts them os it t rusts our own men. 

The Italian Prime Minister, Signor Orlando, 
telegraphed the following message to Mr. 
Lloyd George : — 

We have expt>rienced anxieties similar to yours, but 
if in this perhaps decisive hour we can nevertheless look 
to the future with a stout heart and with an unshakeahln 
confidence shared by im in common, we owe it to your 
Army, which on tho generous soil of Franco, in brother- 
hood of arms with their soldiers of liberty, is holding out 
against a terrific attack by ^x^rforming prodigies i)f 
bravfiry and determination. ... It is the worthiest 
expre.ssion of the noblest courage of its people opposing 
the brutality inflamed by violence, a courage conscious 
of its strength. 

1 trust, Mr. i’rime Minister, you will find in tny words 
not alone the warm and friendly expreysion of my 
sontiments but that of the feelings of the whole Italian 
people, which, united to-day mom than ever with its 
Allies in ho|s=> and resolution and action, greets the 
flower of tho British nation, this magnificent army of 
heroes, with tho profoiindost sympathy and the wannest 
admiration. 

Never had British troops fought with more 
doggodness than they did in this retreat ; 
fighting all day, and sometimes all the nighty 
tried by strenuous marches so that men would 
walk along in a state of semi-sleep, but with 
no attempt to break the ranks or loose the 
bonds of discipline, and always ready to turn 
rountl and counter-attack their adversaries. 
It must be admitted that the latter also fought 
well, but they too suffered from the intense 
and contifiued strain of w^ar, and at the last 
there was very little “ go ” loft on either side. 
But it must always be remembe^red tliat up 
almost to tho end of the month they always 
IumI the advantage of superior numbers. 

'Phe work done by the machine gunners was 
of a very high order, and showed that the 
machine-gun corps was manned by skilful 
ami resolute men. It was to them that waj 
largely due the defeat of many of the attacks 
which the Germans made against us. Fighting 
as they did till the last gasp, their weapons 
wero often captur^, but in very many cases 
this capture was due to the absolute destruction 
of the men who had worked them. 
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The constant shifting from position to 
position naturally affected the employment of 
trench mortars, as the best effec't cannot be 
got from them unless they can fire against a 
definitely placed enemy. But they played an 
effective part on many occasions, especially in 
defending points which had been hastily 
prepared for defence, and this short -range' 
artillery weapon proved, ns it had many times 
before, a valuable auxiliary to the more powerful 
weapons of the artillery proper. 

Allusion has been made to the action of the 
cavalry. On many, occasions the courageous 
and determined charges of small bodies restored 
a dangerous situation and inflicted loss on the 
enemy. A good example of this was seen on 
March 31, during the fighting between Moi'cuil 
and Hangard. British cavalry in a brilliant 
counter-attack took a wood whicli had been 
previously lost. Sir Douglas Haig expressed 
his thanks to the Cavalry Corps Coiiuuandt'r, 
saying : “I congratulatt? you on the good 
work done by the cavalry during the rectmt 
operations. Convoy, my congratulations (w- 
pecially to the 1st and 2nd Cavalry Divisions.” 
The days of^ cavalry action in small numbers 
were by no means past. 

The tanks were of the greatest assistance to 


the British in the retreat. Largely \i8ed for 
counter-attacks, they on many oectisions 
.st-opped the enemy's ju’ogross. Sir Douglas 
Haig drew special attention to the work of the 
Royal Engineers during the retreat. Contimi 
ously employed on the de.struction of hi idg**- 
and roads, and in the repair of the latter, th<\v 
had done good service. They ha<l alsti Imh'm 
constantly emp|oye<l in the firing line, and had 
behaved with great steadfastness and courage. 

8o much for the losses of the British. Tlieie 
can be little doubt that the losses of the (ler- 
mans weie infinit(‘ly gieater. All estimates 
show that they ran from iMdween 30 t> .*>0 
per cent. More espi*eially were they heavy in 
the first h w days of the fighting. A great 
deal of informatir)!! was got from ])nsorierH aitd 
from “ states ” whi(di were eaptured 1)elongiug 
to fifteen dirt’erent <livisions. In the 1st 
Division the average' strength of the com|>any 
was redncc(i to 40 men. 3'he .^>th Division 
in the fighting round Ham lost .5t) per rent., 
and more suhsetpiently. In tlie 0th Division 
one company lost 40 p(‘r ec'iit. In tlu' 12tli 
Divi.sion the 02nd Reservi' Infantry lost 
800 men in t he fighting on t he Arras-Cambrai 
road. The losses of the 20th Division wi're 
about 50 per cent., and in tla^ 20th Ih'servc 
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Division one company was annihilated. TJie 
4l8t Division lost between 40 and 50 per cent, 
of its strength on March 21 alone. On March 28 
one company of tlie 29th Reserve Regiment 
was reduced from 159 to 02. The 88th Di- 
vision lost 30 per cent/, of its strength on the 
fimt day and 40 per cent, of the remainder l)y 
Marcli 29. Tlie 119tl» Division w'as reduced t-o 
40 per c('nt. of its fighting force, and the 28th 
Division to 30 per cent. One of tlie most 
.striking details was that of the Ist Battalion of 
the 140th Regiment of the 4th Division. A 
captured memorandum showed tliat after the 
first day’s figliting the 1st Company had only 
2 officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 
35 men left, the 2nd Company no officera, one 
N.( \0. and 16 men, the 3rd Company 1 officer, 
6 N.C.O.’s and 26 men, the 4th Company no 
officers, 4 N.f’.O.’s and 17 men. Thus the 
total left for the whole battalion watf 3 officem, 
15 N.C.O.’s and 94 men. 

So far tis the Biilish were concernetl the 
fighting now died down on the old front of 
battle, there being nothing but a few affairs of 
outposts. 

Tlie (lerman auvance straight on Amiaas 
had been brought to a full -stop, or at any rate 
so far hindered that the chances of a further 
advance in that region had been very much 
diminished, and it now became a question as 
to what would be the next German move to 
penetrate through the British lines and continue 
the western irruption. 

It had been known from the middle of March 
that troops had been concentrated in the 
Gennan lines north of the La Bass^o Canal, 
and early in April the signs of imminent 
attack became more and more evident. Jt 
must not be forgotten that, although the 
Gennan advance towards Amiens still remained 
a danger, the long projection into the Allied 
area was also not without risk to the enemy. 
Its left flank, as has been before pointed out, 
\\as always open to a French counter-stroke. 
It is the weak point of all salients that they 
are open to attacks on their flanks which if 
successful cut off the troops in them. Doubt- 
less the direction of the original German attack 
\^ as, %5n the whole, the most favourable to 
tliem, but the ground they occupied at the 
beginniilg of April was not too favourable 
to them becau6e the lines of comnumication 
back to the roar passed, to a large extent, 
throiigh the devastated region wliich had been 


reduced to ruin in the Hindeiiburg retreat. 
Moreover, every day gave the British additional 
strength because it enabled them to improve 
their defences. If, therefore, the line of 
German advance could now be carried forward 
outside this pronounced salient in such a way 
as to gi\'e greater breadth to it, it was plainly 
advantageous. While the French held their 
position on the Oise it was impossible to 
broaden the .salient on the south, and this 
left the only alternative to try the enlargement 
of the northern side. This might mean the 
abandonment for a time of the advance on 
Paris, but the object of parting the British 
from the French could still be attained by a 
more northerly route, aiming at Hazebrouck, 
wdiich would also threaten the northern Freufch 
ports, important bases for the British Army. 

But here it may be remarked that if the 
Germans irieant to continue the advance it 
was necessary to undertake the operation as 
soon as possible. American reinforcements 
were developing, and if the break-through was 
to be accomplished it became a question of 
doing it within a comparatively short time, or 
else abandoning the idea. It was no longer 
a case, such as arose in the early days of the 
campaign, when the Germans could afford to 
retreat from the Marne to the Aisne and halt 
there, because as time went on the Allies were 
getting stronger while they, under the strain 
of continuous fighting, were bc^coining weaker. 
If they wore compelled ^to retreat it would 
be impossible to say where the retreat might 
end. 

The British Army had been severely .strained 
by the fighting since March 21. It had lost 
heavily in men and material. To reinforce it 
it had been necessary to Withdraw 10 divisions 
from the northern portion of the line to the 
immediate area of fighting in front of Amiens, 
and those divisions could only bo replaced by 
withdrawing tho.se of the Third and Fifth 
Armies that had been recently engaged in 
withstanding the German offensive.* These 
troops had been severely handled and had 
only just been made up to strength by newly - 
arrived reinforcements, which would take some 
time to settle down into the efficiency required 
of troops to be used in battle action. 

I, 

Now it is true that on the northern end of 
the British line the ground conditions were 
such that active operations against it could 
not well be undertaken on a largo scale before 
♦ See p, 192. 
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May, for in what we may call the Flan(loi*a 
section the water-level is so close to the surftvce, 
very often being within a foot, that shell-fire 
and the movements of the troops soon turned 
it into a sea of mud. This allowed Sir Douglas 
Haig to leave our trenches there comparatively 
weakly held, and thus enabl(?d him to reinforce, 
as we have seen, the troojis on his right. 

The enemy’s attempt to force an opening 
in the neighbourhood of Arras, and thu.s 
enlarge his area of operations, had been stoppe<l 


'Could be yielded up without pressing danger, 
because strong lines of defence were availaVile 
there (it could in part be covered by inunda- 
tions), but this was not (ho cose in the centre. 

The very dry spring also facilitateil the 
enemy’s most northerly attack. This was, of 
course, known to Sir Douglas Haig, who was 
also quite w't'II aware of (he preparations made 
by the (lermans for an otTensive north of L<i 
Btissee. It was much facilitated by the 
excellent raihvay systtMu he had available, 





INFANTRY CROSSING THE YPRES CANAL. 


at the end of March, and it therefore became 
probable that he would seek to make a fresh 
advance more to the north with the less 
ambitious view of moving against the Channel 
ports rather than on Paris, while if successful 
he would still cut off a large portion of northern 
France and with it probably a considerable 
part of the British Army. Between La Bass^ic 
and Arras — i.e., in the centre of the British 
line — it was necessary for us to hold on grimly, 
because a break-through about Vimy would 
have been almost as bod as one at Amiens 
For it would have involved the separation of 
our forces from the French and would have 
enabled the Germans to move down on Amiens 
and further develop their attack on Paris. 
Above La Bass^ a certain amount of ground 


which enabUnl hiiri quickly (o conc(*n(ra(-o 
troops for the intended rnovcincrd. 

Thei-e was unothor element which rerjuirfMl 
consideration. The Portuguese divisions which 
W’ere in line in the neighbourhood of Hois 
Grenier had been ct)ntinuously in the front 
for a long ]jeriod and nefnled rest , and it was 
arranged that they should be relieved during 
the first week of April, and the change^^as to 
bo completed by tbf^ 10th. The line from 
tho north of this point to thc^ Yi)reif-GomineH 
Canal was now held by the 40th, 34th, 2r>th, 
19th and 9th Divisions, which had beem 
brought up from the right flank, where they 
hod boon severely handled and considerably 
shaken. Other reinforcements had also been 
brought up from the right and to the greatest 
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THE BATTLE OF THE LYS, 


extent without too much denuding 

that portion of tlie lint* where it was still 
necessary to rniiintairi a strong front to stop 
tile still possible (lerrnan advanct^ on Amiens. 
Sir Douglas Haig had also arranged for the 
abandonment of the salient position we held 
north of Ypres at Passchendaele, which could 
be abandoned without danger to our line on 
account of tlie f)hvsieal difficult ies of a (lerman 
advance over the limittMl front available for 
it in this dirc^ction. The dryness of the spring 
atited in the enemy's favour, as it enabled him 
to advance up the low-lying ground of the 
Lys valley. Thus the Portuguese 2nd Division, 
the first objective of the Germans, was attacked 
before the relied’ could be eai ried out. 

On Af)ril 7 the first opening i)hase of the new 
attack commenced. During the night the 
wliole area from Ijons on the south to Artnen- 
tieres ♦n the north, a distance' of 20 miles, 
was continuously and heavily bombarded with 
gas shells.* During the 8th, althougli it did not 
completely cease, the severity diminished. 
But at 4 a. in. on April 1) it was nmewed in the 
highest intensity with both gtvs and high- 
exjilosive shells. Unfortunately there waa a 
thick mist, an<f when the infantry attack 
cg|nmenced about 7 a.m. it was impossible to 


see the enemy’s troops until they were close 
oh the line of trenches. The attack was 
immediately directed against the left brigaile 
of the 2nd Portuguese Division and was 
quickly successful. It then developed both 
north and south of the point at which our 
line hail been penetrated. A little later the 
40th Division reported that an attack had been 
developing on their front and was being held, 
but that to the south of their lino (wliere the 
Portuguese were) the enemy had penetrated 
through the defence line of machine-gim posts. 
The atmospheric conditions very much inter- 
fered with the order of the fight, and the com^ 
munications between the different divisions 
seem to have been somewhat inteirupted. 
In the course of the morning, however, it was 
possible to form a judgment as to the actual 
extent of the German attack. It extended 
from the La Bass^e Canal to Bois Grenier, a 
length of about 28 J miles. Here the 
ground was held, from the south upwards, 
by the 5.5th Division, under Major-General 
H. S. Joudwine, the 2nd Portuguese and 
the 401 ;h Divisions. Between 8 and 9 o’clock 
the front posts of the right battalion 
of the 40th Division were capturetl, and tlu» 
enemy pressed his attack northwards along the 
Hue Petillon and the Rue do Bois. The machine- 
gun posts put up a fine fight against vastly 
superior numbers and greatly delayed the 
enemy’s advance until all but one of their 
machine-guns were destroyed. 

But while in j)arts the German advance was 
held, in others they had succeeded in making 
considerable progress. Thus at 10.15 a.m., 
although the headquarters of the right battalion 
of the 40th Division was still holding out at 
Petillon, German troops had already pushed 
through to Rouge do Bout. The pressure was 
continued and later .on the wdiole division, 
which was attacked in front and Bank, was 
pushed back to a line at right angles to its 
original position, running from Bois Grenier 
through Fleurbaix to Sailly-sur-la-Lys, after 
considerable fighting, the larger part of which 
fell to the right brigade. Below the 40th 
Divisiorf the line was held by the Portuguese 
and to the south of them was the 65th Division. 
The vigour of the German attack overwhebned 
the Portuguese troopa and the advance was so 
rapid that the arrangements made for manning 
the second line with British troops could only 
bo partially carried out. The 56th Division 
was also heavily attacked and by 10.30 a.m. 
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its left brigade had been forced back from its 
forward position to ita first line of defence. 
The position, therefore, was tliat the 40th 
Division had been compelled to wheel back- 
wards on its left, the Sflth Division had Wn 
thrust back on its left, while in between them 
the Portuguese had been driven completely 
back. Fortunately the 56th Division was able 
to hold its main defensive line and also to form 
on its left a defeiisive fiank, facing north 
between Festubert and a strong point just 
south of Le To lire t, where it was in connexion 
with the 5 1st Division (see posl)^ which had 
eomo up in support. The fifith Division main- 
tained its original position, except as just 
described, during the whole of the day and 
did not confine itself merely to the defensive ; 
for, making several counter-strokes, it captmed 
over 750 German prisoners. The strength of 
this defence was duo to the determined manner 
in whicli the advanced posts held to their 
ground. Frequently .surrounded by the 
advancing waves of Germans, they clung 
tenaciously to their posts and thu.s prevented 
any considerable development of the enemy’s 
attack on their front. An instance is recorded 
which exemplifies well the desperate nature 
of the struggle. There was a machine-gun 
ensconced in a “ pill -box ” ; the Germans 
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KuiToimded it and entered flic nuir i^ompari- 
ment, but the team held them up with rtwolver 
fire from the innei* compartment and all the 
time the machine giiu kept on its fire 

When it bec^ame (n’id(*nt that a scM'ious attack 
waa in progress, n‘M<*rve troops vv(*re siait up to 
suppoi’t the threatened ]>ortion of the line. 
'Phese were the 5lst and TiOth Divisions, which 
had recently come up from the Somme area. 
The line they took up was behind Hichebourg- 
St. V'aa.st and haven tie, in the position pre- 
viously allotted to them in the scheme ot 
defence. To cover their ailvance the 1st King 
Kdward’s Horse and the 11th (’yclist Battalion 
were sent on alieail. ’Phi^se two occupied 
Lttcouture, Vielle (’hapelle and Unit Maisons. 
Here they j)ut uj) such a strenuous resistaiK'o 
that the 5 1st and the 55th Divisions were aVilo 
to come into action east of the f.awe River, 
between he Toiiret and lOstaires. The 51st 
Division made good connexion wi^i the 
55th Division, but the 50th Division, east of 
Estaires, found the (humans Iteld the 
right bank of the river and could not get into 
touch with the 40th Division. ITie latter 
continued to be heavily attocsked and its right 
was pushed back to the Lys and obliged early 
in the evening to withdraw across that river 
at Bac St. Maur. The remainder of the 
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division was compelled to give up its position 
about Bois Grenier, but being supported by 
troops of the 34th Division was enabled to 
take up a line covering the approaches to 
Erqiiinghem and Armentieres between Fort 
Rorripu on the Lys and the old front lino north- 
east of Bois Grenier. Notwithstanding the 
sev'ere pressure brought to bear on them 
by tiie enemy, the division held out with groat 
courage. Especial mention may be made of 
the J2th Battalion Suffolk Regiment, which 
held out in KJeurbaix until the evening, though 
heavily attacked on three sides. 

Meanwhile the Germans liorl heavily attacked 
the Slst and 50th Divisions on the east of the 
I..nwe River and gradually pushed our troops 
bm‘k to it, bringing their artillery up to quite 
close range to support the attack. Tn the 
evening the enemy managed to effect a crossing 
at Kstaires and Pont Riqueul, but in both cases 
counter-attacks drove them back again and at 
the close of the day the crossings were still held 
by us as far east as Sailly-sur-la-Lys. During 
fthe night our troops were withrlrawn to the 
left banks of the Lawe and Lys Rivers, after 
considerable fighting about Pont Riqueul. 
The bridges of both rivet’s were blown up, 
altliough in some instances not cotnpletely. 


\\'hen the left of the 40th Division fell back 
the enemy had followed closely on its heels ; 
the bridge at Bac St. Maur had been blown up, 
but by means of an emergency bridge, defended 
by machine-guns, the troops were withdrawn. 
During tlie late afternoon and evening the 
Germans pressed forward and reached Croix - 
du-Boc. H(?re they wore counter-attacked 
by a brigade of the 25th Division and compollod 
to fall back, but it was not possible to clear 
the German infantry completely out of the 
village and this allowed him to come on during 
the night and establish liimself on the north 
bank of the river. The next day the enemy^ 
at an early hour assaulted in force the river 
crossings at Lestrem and Estaires, covered by 
a very heavy artillery fire. The river crossings 
were captured and the left bank reached at 
both places, but determined counter-attacks 
maile by the 50th Division thrust him back 
again. The Germans continued .to attack 
Estaires in great force, and very obstinate 
fighting took place in the village in which 
great numbers were lost on both sides. Hero 
British machine-guns had been mounted in 
the upper flooi*s of houses, and caused 
heavy losses to the Gorman infantry until 
they were knocked out by the German artillery 
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firo. Ouriiig tiu? ovenirig it was thovight 
better to withdraw tlie 50th Division to a 
position previously prepared north and we.Ht 
of the town. On the east side of Estaires 
hostile infantry and artillery crossed the Lya 
in strength and pushed back our treopn to a 
position north of Steenw'erck. Here th 'y were 
supported by fresh troops coining up au<l held 
their ground. 

The segment of line hold by us between 
Frolinghien and Hill 00 had also been the subject 
of heavy attacks, wWch commenced at 5.30 
in the morning. The outpost positions of the 
25th and 19th Divisions in the line north of 
Armentieres and oast of Messines were thrust 
back, ^nd under the cover of the mist the 
enemy was enabled to move along the valleys 
of the Warnave and Douve Rivers and reached 
the flank of our position in Ploegsteert Wood 
and Messines, and in the afternoon the attack 
was extended to the north of that village as 
far as the banks of the Ypres-Oomines ^anal. 
In the neighbourhood of the latter the Qennans 
stormed our forward position as far as Hollebeke, 
pushing back ow line to the Wytscliaete ridge. 
In the afternoon* Messines was retaken by the 
South African Brigade of the 9th Division, 
which during the night cleared Wytschaete of 


the enemy. North of Hollob(*kc, wh(>ro our 
positions crossed the Ypres-tvomiiK's Canal, 
the line was practically untouched, and here 
the 9th Division succeeded in killing great 
numbers of the en(*my. 

This ailvanoe of tln^ (*(?rmttns, which prat?ti- 
cally turned Aiinentieres on tla^ north, threat- 
ened our position there and made it impossible 
to hold on, although it had not yet been 
frontally attacked. But there were no further 
rescu'ves available to itMuforce the position 
here and render it more secure, and it was 
therefore decided to withdraw to the left bank 
of the J.<ys. The movement was commenced 
a little after noon and was completed by 
9.30 p.m. witliout the enemy being able to 
interrupt it. All the bridges over the river 
were destroyed. 

On April 11 th(» Oermaus renew'ed their 
attacks along the whole front and made 
considerable jirogress. Between the ^we 
River and Givenchy the British held out 
against repeated assaults ; but betweer^ Locon 
and Estaires, wherc^ the enemy had improved 
his footing of the previous evening, ho continued 
to press westwards and northwards towards 
Lestrern, notwithstanding the endeavours of 
our troops to stop him. At Estaires the 
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r»tli Division (wliich it siionUl bo ronioinhorcHl 
had boon oinployoci on tho Soiiuno tiioatro), 
boing , throatonod on thoir rigid. Hank i)y tho 
onciny’s advanoo south of tlio woro coin- 
polloii, after fighting hard during tlio morning, 
to fall back in tlio dirootion of ]Mervilk\ In 
those attacks tfie onoiny (?rn|)loyod largo f<»rcos 
in close formation, and tho losses inflicted on 
them by our rifle and machine >gun liie wore 
very severe. But our own troo|)s wen^ not 
in sufficient nundjei*s to hold out against the 
Gonnans’ ooiitinuul olTensivo, and as lliey 


fell back breaks were made in their front which 
were gradually iiK^reased tluring tho retreat, 
'rhrough tliese tho (Hermans pu^htnl bodies of 
tiudr infantry forward and at (5.15 had reached 
Neiif Merquin. They ijso advanced along the 
north bank of the l^ys Canal and entered 
Morville. Here no furtlier fresh troops were 
available for counter-attacks, without which it 
wns impossible to clear the town. Our troops 
wcn’c therefoi'o withdrawn behind the small 
stream which runs just w(?st of tho towm, and 
this was effected in good oi*dt'r by tho evening. 
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FROM JERUSALEM TO DAMASCUS. 

Survey of Operations, December, 1917-Octobkr, 1918~-Freein<; .Ioppa from Pressure - 
Fine Work of Scottish Troops— Enemy Attempt to Retake Jerusalem (Vaptu re ok 
Jmiicho— Heavy Fightinc on Shechkm Road Front— I British Officers avitm ihe Arahs - 
The Emir Faisal’s Dead Sea CAMPAiGN-CROSsiNci the Jordan Raid on Amman In Praise 
OF the Londoners— The Es Salt Raid ; a Turkish Success— Events at Jeritsalem Allenby 
Sends Troops to France — Reorganization of the For(?k— Turco-Oerman Attack Astride 
THE Jordan-- The Autumn Offensive March of the Arabs from Akara Defeat ok the 
Turks West of the Jordan— British and Arabs Join Hands — Turkish Arma: East ok Jordan 
Surrenders — Enemy Rout Oomplete Fall of Damascus — The Emir Faisal’s h'NTRv into 
the City— Arab Claims. 


T HI^i first phase of General Alleuliy’s 
eanipaign of 1917-18 in Southern 
Palestine, fulminating in tiie sur- 
render of Jerusalem, was doseribed 
in Vol. XV, Chapter CCXXVI. Little more 
t han a fortnight later the Turks made a deter- 
mined attempt to recapture the city, although 
they, or the Germaiij^ for them, had -declared 
that it possessed no military value. The 
att-ack, made on December 29-27 (1917), failed 
completely ; t he British linos were pushed 
farther north ami the security of Jerusalem 
assured. A few days previously the enemy 
had been driven from the neighbourhood of 
Joppa (Jaffa) and the western front of Alleiiby’s 
army freed from menace. The occupation of 
Jericho on February 21, 1918, securer I t he 
eastern flank of the army. Transfiort and 
supply difficulties reudei'ed, however, a coii- 
tinuation of operations on a large scale? im- 
possible for the time. General Allenby tliere- 
fore undertook a raid on the Hedjaz rail- 
way, with the object of aiding the Arab 
Army under the Siierif and Emir Faisal, 
which in the region .south and east of the 
Dead Sea was faced by a numerically superior 
body of Turks. 

To carry out trans-Jordan raids it was 
necessary fii*st to deny to the enemy the use 
nf the roads and tracks leading from Judea to 
Vol. XVIII — Pkrt 228 


the Jordan Valley, ami thus pn vciit Ihr 'I'urks 
c^ast of the river IxMiig readily reiutbreerl. Ou 
March 8-12 operations to this <*ml wen* under- 
taken and there Mas \(*ry soxen* liglding 
astride the Jerusalem -Sheehem and the derieho- 
Beisan roads. Tlu* Turks wi*i(‘ driven back, 
but this did not debar them from semliiig 
troops across tlu* Jordan by inatls still fartlua* 
north. The Turks wen* from tins time, 
March, 1918, under the supreme command 
of the German general, Liman von Samlers. 
But having secured a Millieit'iit ly wide l)ase 
for action Allenby, on Mareli 21 22, IbreiMl a 
crossing of the Jonlan, ami I heieat'ter lairly 
strong columns, though weak in artillery, 
laished on to Amman, a station nri the IpMljaz 
raihvay, JO miles east by north of Jerielio in 
a straight line. Heavy rain caused d(»lays and 
gave time for thf? enemy to bring up reinfo'ce- 
ments, and though a certain amount of d<*nio- 
litiori was effected on the lailway near .Amman 
the raid M’as not as successful as had becMi lajjied. 
It had nevertheless drawn Turkish troojjs from 
the south to Amman and had given the E'liir 
Faisal the opportunity of inflieting ffiuch 
damage to the enemy communications with 
Medina. A second trans- Jordan rafd miw 
planned by the British ami an arlvanee begun 
on April 30, partly in reliance* on the help of an 
Amb tribe which in the €?nd was not able to 
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do anything. The troops had to be withdrawn 
without achieving their object ; a mounted 
brigade which was guarding a crossing of the 
Jordan above Jericho was driven back (May 1) 
by a force of the enemy which liad crossed the 
river the previous night, and had to abandon 
Viine guns. 

At tiiis period, to meet the neetls of the 
situation in France, where the great German 
offensive opened on March 21, General Allenby 
was called upon to send a very considerable 
part of his force to Europe, their places being 

taken by Indian troops largely untried Imt- 

talions. This rendered the adoption of a 


Jordan wei-e also in flight, menaced alike by 
the British and by the army of the Emir 
Faisal. The collapse of the Turks was absolute ; 
of a fighting force of some 110,000 Turks and 
16,000 Germans over 80,000 wert^ captured 
and most of the remainder killed. Damascus 
was entered by British and Arab troops on 
September 110 -October 1, and the rest of Syria 
fell without further serious opposition, thi' 
campaign practically ending with the occupa- 
tion of AU’ppo on October 26. 

General Alli*nby’s army the Egyptian 

Expetlitionnry Korec was its ollicial title — had 



DRAGGING FOR GERMAN MINES ON THE PALESTINE COAST. 


policy of active defence necessary, and it was 
not imtil September that General Allenby 
resumed the offensive. The chief event of 
the summer was the complete defeat of a 
Turco-Gerrnan attack on the British linos on 
either side of the Jordan (July 14). 

,lt was on September 18 that General 
Allonby’s new campaign opened. Tlie infantry 
having carried by assault the enemy positions 
on the coast plain, cavalry and armoured cars 
swept round behind the Turks, who wore 
quickly tlirown into confusion and began a 
disorderly retreat. Outflanked on the east 
from the air by squadrons of the II. A. F. and 
the Australian F.C., who bombed the Turks 
seeking to escape by the roads leading to the 
Jordan, the rout of the enemy was complete 
by the night of Septernlw^r 20. A day or two 
later all the Turkish garrisons east of the 


been divided into two main striking forces, 
of which Olio 'luder Major-General Sir E. S. 
Bulfin had advanced along the coast to Joppa, 
tho other, under Major-Geraual Sir J'hilip 
Chotwocle, hiul advancei^l to .lerusalom. The 
mounted troujis, Yeomanry, Australian I.lght 
Ho!*8e, New Zealand Momited Rifles and 
Indian Cavalry were under Major-(lt‘neral 
Sir H. Chauvel. Major-General Sir T.*. J. Bols 
was chief of staff and 8c» nanained (o the close 
of the campaign. To Sir Louis BoLs’s in vnl liable 
aid General Allenby bore generous testimony. 
In the description of the post -Jerusalem 
operations Chetwodo’s force btHiamo tho XXth 
Corps. It included the 63rd (Welsh) ^Division, 
the 60th (London) Division (both distinguished 
in the fighting which began with the attack on 
Beersheba), the 74th and 10th Divisions. 
Bulfln*s force became the XXIst Corps. It 
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included the famous 62nd (Lowland) Division 
which had walked the whole way from Egypt 
to the promised Laud, and also from Gaza to 
Joppa, the 64th Division, and the 76th 
Division. To neither corps did the capture of 
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A BRITISH GAMP IN THE JUDEAN 
HILLS. 

Jerusalem afford any respite from fighting ; 
nor to General Cliauvers force, of which a 
considerable section was then brigaded, dis- 
mounted, with the infantry It was, indeed, 
not until some days aft^r Jerusalem had 
fallen that the nev^'s reached some of the 
solitary outposts in the Judean Hills, where 
the weather was both wet and bitterly cold 
and cases of frostbite not uncommon. But 
the monotony of their life was soon to be 
broken. General Allenby’s rapid advance had 
brought him on the coast to the mouth of the 
Ntthr el Auja, three miles north of Joppa, and 
on the east to a line in the hills four miles east 
and north of Jerusalem, astride the roads 
leading respectively to Jericho and Shechem 
(Nablus). From the Nahr el Auja to the 
Jerusalem positions the British line covered, 
rather insecurely, the main Joppa-Bamleh- 
Jerusalera road. The force opposing General 
Allenby had been split into two isolated parts. 
One part, that which had suffered most severely 
in the previous operations, had halted in the 


hills overlooking Joppa and Ramleh. The 
other part, the remains of six battered divisions, 
was stationed close to the British posts around 
Jerusalem. On the west the lines of this part 
of the Turkish force extended to Suffa, from 
which place there was a gap of several miles 
between it and the' Turks by the coast. The 
country between the wings of the enemy army 
was rugged and roadless, deep valleys 
separating bare and rocky spurs. No opera- 
tions were possible here until roads fit for 
wheeled transport had been made. The only 
lateral communications possible for the dis- 
membered sections of Djemal Pasha^s force 
lay 30 miles to the north. Yet in one respect 
the Turks were well situated. Both disjointed 
segments retained free communication with 
their base and their transport worked with 
sufficient smoothness to enable them to be 
quickly reinforced from Damascus. From that 



PILLAR ERECTED TO COMMEMORATE 
THE CROSSING OF THE NAHR EL AUJA 
BY THE 55th BRIGADE, DECEMBER 20-21, 
1917. 

city a milway ran through Gilead, crossed the 
Jordan at the southern end of the Sea of 
Galilee, and was continued to Nazareth, where 
headquarters were situated. Gcang thence 
south-west and passing near Samaria, the 
railway ran parallel to the coast. Thus the 
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Turkish force near Joppa had a railway service 
to its front lines. To reinforce the Turks 
about Jerusalem troops were detrained at 
Jeba, near Samaria, whence they marched to 
the front by the Shechem high road. By this 
route General von Falkenhayn, then the 
German general in virtual command of the 
Turkish army in Syria, at once sent rein- 
forcements, Turkish and German (and some 


and XXIst Corps to carry out certain opera- 
tions designed to put eight miles between the 
enemy and Joppa and 10 miles between the 
enemy and Jerusalem. The task entrusted to 
the XXth Corps was accomplished with 
complete success. Sir Kdward Bulfin\s chief 
difficulty was the crossing of the Nahr cl Auja 
and the capture of the liigh ground at Sheikh 
Muaunis and KhurViot Hacji'ah overlooking that 



Austrian gunners), towards Jerusalem. He 
believed that by a bold stroke the Holy City 
might be recovered, and its recapture was 
desired by the Germans even more eagerly 
than by the Turks. 

Meanwhile the position of the British force 
was not altogether enviable. It had yet^ to 
make secure the fruits of its great advance 
from the Beersheba-Gaza front. ** In order to 
provide more effectively for the security of 
Jerusalem and Jaffa,'* wrote General Allenby, 
**it was essential that the line should be 
advanced.** He accordingly ordered the XXth 


river. It was decideil to cross the Auja by 
night in rafts and small boats, and by fords. 
The w'ork was entrustetl to the 52nd (Lowland) 
Division. rre})arationH had to be made with 
great secrecy, as the Turks were very much on 
the alert. It was impossible to reconnoitre 
the enemy positions by day ; one night tw'o 
officers .swam the river near its mouth > and 
creeping within the enemy linos ascertained the 
exact |K)8ition, depth and width of an important 
ford. The difficulties of the Scots were 
increased by heavy rains, which had turned 
the approach to the river into a dangerous 
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mud Rwuinp (into which 8omo unfortunates 
were •buried to their armpits b(‘fore bt>ing 
rescued). VV’ith the help, however, of a [.larica- 
shire pioneer battalion tolerable tracks to the 
selected crossing places were made, and all 
being n^ady the night of December 20 21 was 
fixed for the enterprise. On the four or five 
preceding nights artillery and machine-gun 
fire was directed against the enemy at the same 
hour and for the same length of time, so that on 
the night of the operation they might think 
that only the usual bombardment was in 
progr(*ss. 'Khis ruse succeeded, for the enemy 


paddlod acrosrt with miifTlorl oara. A line was towerl 
behind, and this being mode foat on either side of the 
riv(?r the raffs crossed and rocros^od by haulage on the 
rope in order that no di.sturbanco on the surface on 
oven such a wild night should cause an alarm. 

When the bridges of rafts had been swung ami anchoretl, 
blankets and carpets wen* laid ivross thoin to quiet the 
fall of marching feet. Dowr^ by the ford there was a 
momentary stoppage. As the river rises and fulls the 
ford shifts, and the high level of the water bad obliterated 
certain guide-posts. The odloer commandii g fho leading 
battalion at once went into water up to his neck t<» 
search for th»? fonl and, finding it, led his men over in 
<X)himn of fours, each soctien of fours linking arms <o 
prevent the swirling waters from carrying them out to 
sea. 

Orders were that, excepting the guns a id ma<jhiuo* 
guns making th»nr nightly noise, not a shot was to bo 



MOSQUE OF OMAR, JERUSALEM. 


were taken completely by surprise. The 
division crossed the Auja in three columns. 
That on the left forded the river near its 
mouth, at that point four feet deep, and 
captured a position over two miles to the north. 
The centre and right columns crossed on rafts 
and rushed Sheikh Muannis and Kluirbet 
Hadmh at the point of the bayonet, without a 
slfot being fired. Throe hundred and sixt^eon 
Turks, including two battalion commanders, 
and 10 machine guns were captured. Mr. 
W. T. Massey, the FVess correspondent with 
the Expeditionary Force, thus describes the 
crossing : # 

The three columns got to the wat«r*H edge and, working 
to a wonderful time-table, the first raftload of men wan 


[OjfiCial photograph, 

fired. It Mpoakt) well for the Scots' diHcipline that not fl 
single round of rifle ammunition wan used by thorn till 
daylight, whf'ii, oh some k«*cn marksmen tell you, they 
had “some graml running -man practice.” The Turks 
were al>sohitely siirpri-Hcd. Tronchrs were rushed, and 
the best men won with (‘old steel. Two ofllcers found 
sloopiiig in a boat resisted and had to bo killed, and two 
miles behind the river in a post lU'ar the sea the Low- 
landers captured the whole garrison, none of whom had 
tho smallest idea of our approach. 

Tn one place some Turks lieing attacked with the 
bayonet shout cd an alann, and one of tho crossirtga wiss 
sheltMl, but its position was immediately changed, and 
the passage over tho river continued uninterrupted. 
At daylight all tho objectives had been won and the 
troops wore well dug In. 

Tho next day was spent in bridge-building 
and by dusk the whole of the Divisional 
Artillery of the 62nd Division was across the 
river, and on the 22nd the objectives assigned 
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ONE OF THE BRITISH AEROPLANES IN PALESTINE. 


to the XXIat Corps liaci been gained. On 
the right (east) the 54th Division had soine 
pretty fighting in the orchards which surround 
Mulebbis (with its Jewish colony) and captured 
Rantieh, thus depriving the enemy of the use 
of another section of the railway. On the 
(!oast the 52nd Division, advancing two miles 
beyond its given objectives, occupied the little 
port of Arsuf, famous as the scene of a great 
victory by the Crusarlers under Richard Cceur 
de Lion over the army c^f Salad in (September 7, 
1191). In these coastal operations ships of the 
Royal Navy imder Rear-Admiral T. Jackson, 
C.B., rendered effective help, while airmen 
aided the 54th Division by machine -gunning 
enemy columns at short range and by dropping 
two and a half tons of bombs on rolling stock, 
transport and troo[)s. This success of the 
XXIst Corps rendered Joppa and its harbour 
secure, and, os General Allenby wrote, “ gaine<l 
elbow room for the troops covering laidd and 
Riirnloh and the main Joppa- Jerusalem road.’* 
Moreover, po.sition8 had been 8ocui*ed from 
which an advance along the coast might be 
made when opportunity arose. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the operations 
intended to give “elbow room” to the British 

around Jerusalem were hindered by the 

0 

persistently wet weather, and at the same time 
signs tlrnt the enemy intended to att/ock began 
to be noticed. Christmas Day (1917), however, 
passed quietly, save for the usual gunfire from 
the neighbourhood of the Mount of Olives 


and the hills on the Shechem road. Scrvitu^s 
were held in nil the churches at Jerusalem and 
Bcthlohom, the singing of the customary 
Christmas hymns by choirs of soldiers being 
a groat feature. For the first time, too, the 
strains of “ Lancl of My Fathers” echoed 





l/imerican Colony photo, 

GENERAL ALLENBY LEA VES JERUSALEM 
ON HORSEBACK. 

After his formal entry on foot. 

through the stret^ts of Jerusalem in Welsh. 
The next night the Turks attacked, b(*f8re 
the advance planned by General All<‘iiby had 
developed. 

It was at 11.90 p.m. on D(?cfmiber 20, 1917, 
that the Tureo-Germons launched the atta<?k. 
The force employed Uvas the Third Turkish 
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TERRACED HILLS AND A TURKISH TRENCH NORTH OF JERUSALEM. 


CorpH, composed entirely of fresh troops, who, 
not having been in the retreat from Beershoba 
and Gaza, had escaped its demoralizing effects. 
One division had come direct from the Cau- 
casus. The first blow was delivered against 
the 60th (London) Division, w’hose advanced 
posts on either side of the Jerusalem -Shechem 
road were, driven in. By 1.30 a.m. the next 
moming the division was engaged along its 
whole front. The London Territorials were 
equal to their high reputation. For eight and 
a half hours, with scarcely a pause between 
the waves of attack, the Turks flung themselves 
against the division’s lines ; at one point only 
did they succeed in reaching the main line of 
defence, and then were at once driven out by 
t he local reserves. The heaviest fighting was 
for possession of Tell-el-Ful, a conspicuous hill 
overlooking Jerusalem. Against it attacks 
were made by picked bodies of Gennans and 
Turks, and were pressed with great but \m- 
availing gallantry, the enemy casualties being 
severe. Meanwhile the 20th Turkish Corps, 
reinforced from Jericho, hail attacked the 
.^Srd Division (wdiich, besides Welsh, contained 
Cheshire, Hereford, and Home Counties troops). 
Tlfbse attacks east of Jerusalem failed. One 
incident on this front is specially I’ecorded 
by General Allenby. “ A company of Middle- 
sex troops was surrounded by 700 Turks 
supported by mountain artillery. Although 
without artillery support it offered a most 


gallant resistance, holding out until relict came 
on the morning of the 28th.” These Middlesex 
men occupied Deir ibn Obeid, finding shelter in 
the ruins of the old monastery (deir). 

As soon as the attack on the 60th Division 
had developed, Sir Philip Chetwode ordered a 
counter-attack on the enemy right (west) wing, 
and this was begun at 6.30 a.m. on December 27 
by the 74th and 10th Divisions. These 
divisions includetl Iriah*troops and dismounted 
yeomanry. For the moment their counter- 
attack did not affect the position around 
Jerusalem, where, however, there was a lull in 
the flghting about 8 a.m. This lull continued 
till just before one o’clock, when the enemy 
launched another attack ” of unexpected 
strength ” against the whole front. In places 
the Turks reached the main line of defence, 
but were unable to maintain their hold. At 
one point the Londoner, after raking the 
advancing waves of the enemy with their 
machine-guns, sprang over their breastworks 
and met the Turks with the bayonet. The 
line was everywhere restored, and the enemy 
fell back. It proved to be his final effort, for 
by now he could no longer ignore the advance 
of ^he 74th and 10t.h divisions. He was 
obliged td divert his referee to meet the 
threat to his rig^t flank, and the danger to 
Jerusalem pasfl^v Divisions 

had Wcountered A 8tubboi4i resistoce, wliile 
the character of the terrain rendered all move* 
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ment slow. The rough and broken ground was 
boulder-strewn, providing excellent positions 
for machine-guns ; ideal country for the de- 
laying* action the enemy fought. Moreover, in 
places the hills rose so precipitously — the 74th 
Division, having started from Beth Horon Upper, 
was crossing the Zeitun ridge — that the only way 
in which the troops could get up the terrocted 
slopes was by men standing on each other's 
shoulders. Behind the front lines the reserves, 
dragging up the ^uns, had a hard job ; some of 
the guns dangled in the air while being hauled. 
Notwithstanding all difficulties, by nightfall the 
Yeomanry and Irish hod gone forward over two 
miles, the 74th Division reaching the eastern end 
of the Zeitun ridge by Beitimia, which at a height 
of 2,670 feet overlooks the Shechem road. 

Following up his advantage. Sir Edmund 
Allenby on December 28 ordered a general 
advance, and by the evening of the 30t.h the 
enemy had been driven back to a depth 
varying from three miles on the west to six 
miles on the east, with the result, os a War 
Office report put it, “ Wo now have four strong 
positions between the enemy and Jerusalem 
instead of one.” On the 28th the 74th Division 
captured Beitunia, which, as covering the 
Shechem road, the enemy defended with much 
obstinacy ; further west the 10th Division, 


after some wonderful hill -climbing in face of 
concealed machine-gun fire, capture^ Kefr 
Shiyan, on the north side of the Ain Arik 
valley. On the east the 53rd Division extended 
its line northward, thus protecting the advance 
of the Londoners (with whom were some 
Australian dismountetl troops) in the centre. 
These met with considerable resistance at Er 
Ram — the Ramah of the Old Testament, a 
small town closely associated with the prophet 
Samuel, and to which the Babylonians, after 
their capture of .Icrusnlem, V)rought the prophet 
Jeremiah. Er Ham was captured, the Turks 
retiring to Hireh (Beeroth), the V't Ta hunch 
ridge ju.st fiorth of it, and Sliab Saleh, a 
precipitous hill 1,000 yards south of Birch. 
At all these places the eneiuy on the 20th 
fought with detennimition, hut was driven 
out by the 60th Divisioiv at Shah SaU*h by a 
fine charge in fac;e of heavy nuK^hine gun lir(>. 
Throughout these two days (December 28 20) 
the airmen gave the infantry much help, 'riiey 
” not only gained valuable and timely informa- 
tion, but repeatedly attacked the enemy's t roops 
and transport with bombs and machine-gun 
lire from low altitudes.”* On the 30th the 

* A few armoiirod vath w<*r(* hIho iiHod. Orin car whioh, 
on the 27 th, wjw nheivi of tho lino ovorhirnod, hiit tlvo 
OH'W got away with th»'ir gun, and lo xt day iho oar wnm 
roooverod. 



AN ARMOURED CAR AT BETHLEHEM. 
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A WIRE.NETTING ROAD ACROSS THE DESERT. 


opposition had collapsed, the British line being 
pushed forward in the centre to Beitan, the 
Arabic form of Bethel (the House of God), this 
being the place where Jacob had the vision of 
the ladder joining earth to heaven, upon 
which angels ascended and dt^scended. But 
almost every village captured had some 
Biblical or Crusading connexion, and it was 
noted that the lino now held by the British 
corresponded roughly with the northern limit 
of the Kingdom of Judah, 

In this fight the total enemy casualties were 
put at between 4,000 and 5,000. Nearly all 
their wounded and many of their dead they 
carried away, but over 1,000 Turkish corpses 
wore loft on the field ; while 750 prisoners, 
including 39 officers, as well as 24 machine-guns 
were captured. The British casualties wore 
under 1,000 all told. Among the prisonera 
taken by the Irish troops were a number of 
Germans. They seemed amazed to find them- 
solves opposed by white soldiers, and declared 
that they had been told they would only have 
to figlit “ Indians and the scum of l^jgypt.” 

There was no further fighting of importance 
for the next six or seven weeks, and in the early 
days of January, 1918, Gimeral Allenby paid 
a visit to Cairo, where he discussed the difficulties 
of supply and transport which beset him. 
His base was still the Suez Canal, for Joppa 
and the* other ports in Palestine which the 
British held, though useful, could not give 
great Jielp, owing to their limited acoommoda- 
tion and exposed positions. At least 90 per 
cent, of everything required had to come 
by the railway frotn Kantara across the Sinai 
Peninsula. The continuation of this line 
into Palestine and the reconstruction and 


adaptation of the Turkish narrow-gauge lines 
from Gaza northward took time. The work 
was taken in hand early in November, 191 7> 
but it was not until February, 191 8, that through 
communication between Kantara and Jerusalem 
was established. Equally important was the 
construction of roads in the hills of Judea 
capable of taking wheeled traffic, and the 
accumulation of stores and ammunition in 
forward areas. All this had to be done in an 
exceptionally wet season and mainly with 
imported (Egyptian) labour. The excellent 
service rendered by the Egyptian Labour Corps 
has been noted in a previous chapter, and its 
work in 1918 drew a wel] -deserved eulogy from 
General Allenby. Even with the difficulties 
indicated overcome. General Allenby was not 
free to continue the main campaigi;, that is, 
the conqu(?8t of Northern Palestine and an 
advance into Syria proper, until he had made 
his right flank secure. For the time that 
flank was “ in the air.” The Northern Army 
of the King of the Hedjaz, under the Emir and 
Sherif Faisal, was oast of the Dead Sea, but 
Turkish forces lay between the Arabs and the 
British right wing. A Turkish “ fleet *’ (motor 
launches and armed dhows) still sailed the 
Dead Sea, and from its shores raiding parties 
were sent out. The enemy likewise held the 
lower Jordan and Jericho, and was able by 
moans of the Hodjaz railway to reinforce his 
trooj^s there almost at will — ^not quite, because 
of the Arab raids on the line. Troops sent by 
the enemy to the lower Jordan detrained at 
Amman (Rabbath- Ammon), once a stronghold 
of the Ammonite^ and the Philadelphia of the 
Ptolemies, a town 30 miles in a direct line east 
by north of Jericho. From this place, over 
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the plateau of Moab by Es Salt and by the 
paes at Shunet Nirnrin, the Turks had built a 
metalled road, and at Ghoraiiiyeh the river was 
crossed by a bridge built since the beginning 
of the war. Obviously, General Allenby’s 
immediate task was to secure the right flank 
of his anny by driving the enemy across the 
Jordan. This General Allenby determined 
to do. 

As has been indicated, while the Jordan 
Valley campaign was being planned only 
minor enterprises were undertaken elsewhere. 
The air service was, however, very active, 
constantly bombing the enemy communications, 
and in January twelve enemy machines were 
brdught down. Early in January Borton 
Pasha, the Governor of .lerusalem, was com- 
pelled to resign owing to ill-health ; ho was 
succeeded by Mr. Ronald Storrs, C.M.G., 
Oriental Secretary to the British Agency, C^airo. 
Mr. Storrs proved an able governor, winning 
the esteem of Moslem, Jew, and Christian alike. 
Convinced by the result of the battle of 
December 20-30 that the Turks were no longer 
to be feared, provided by the energy of the 
Royal Engineers with a good water supply, 
connected by railway with Egypt, the citizens 
of Jerusalem began to recover from the apathy 
and despair into wliich they hml fallen. Steps 
were taken by the British to relieve distress, 
a police force was organized and the law 
administered with imlifferent justice to all. 
Fiicilities for trade were given and enterprising 
firms gained much profit from the troops in 
occupation ; not least from (/ho thousands of 
soldiers who visited the Roly Places of the 
city. The demand for the Scriptures among 


officers and men was probably unexampled in 
the history of an army ; the agent of tlje Bible 
Society in Jerusalem, a worthy American who 
had at great pereonal risk remained in the city 
throughout the war, sold out liis whole stock 
within a week. As was natural, it was the 
historical books of tlie Bible that the troops 
mainly studied ; oftk'ei's holding one or other 



MR. RONALD STORRS, C.M.G. 

British Governor of Jerusalenn. 

of the “ fenced cities ” of Judah tried to 
reconstruct the cainpaigns of Saul and David 
against the Philistines -and found the task 
difficult. 

Among tho out|>os(H (wrfifo ti com^8poii<ion(,) our time* 
of waiting won variofi by p:ilrolB and midH, an oociipn- 
tion in which tho ononiy took u hond, HornotinjoK 
with suocf HM. Tho Hrit sb posis am inoHtly on liill-to}M 
wlw'm a ' fort ” is hoi li f)f groat Hlotins, or On* mon 
lodged in caves, nr in uimmI b\ii1dingH of OriiHaditig or 
Mill earlier tino Go lorally tho ijountry is ham nave 
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for patcheH of olive treoH, hut in placen tlie ground is 
carpeted with orociineH, jonqitilM and other flowers who«e 
narooH ^don*t know, and Rweot-Hinelling herbe. From 
fanny of the bill HtatioiiR there ih nothing to be seen save 
tiimblod hillH, with deep, dark, intervening ravinen, 
except westward, where one gets a lovely view of the 
Metiiterranean, and from hero wo can make out Joppa 
and its orange groves [at Joppa the price of oranges was 
about 50 a shilling]. The howls of jackals make the 
nights hideous. The villages are very poor, as are the 
pf'ople, though well disposed. Many of the able>bodied 
men had been carried off by the Turks before we 
came. At Christmas it poured with rain and the 
wadis were in flood. It has scarcely left off raining 
since, and it is bitterly cold. Our battery ke«'ps 
the enemy busy, and from his side of the wadi he is 
not idle. Indeed, his shooting is too accurate to be 
pleasant. They say his best gunners are Austrians. 


the east and the Wadi el Auja* on the 
north.” 

It was not, as far as opposition from the 
enemy was expected, a large enterprise, but 
the obstacles offered by Nature were most 
fonnidablc. From the hills round Jenisalom, 
many of them 2,000 or more feet high, to the 
Jordan, which lies 1,200 ft. below the sea level 
—a distance of 17 miles — the descent is steep, 
but not continuous, being interrupted by series 
of ridges. The banks of the chief wadis are 
mostly precipitous, tributary streams floM* 
from every direction, and from a little wo^t of 



[Official photograph. 

CHANGING GUARD OUTSIDE THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


was hero, and told iw that ho hail boon bombing 

ItoatM on the Dead Sea. It seomn Mlrange, flying hun- 
dfedH of foot below the level of the Hoa, but Falestino i.s 
a queer country. 

General Allenby’s plans included the gaining 
of sufficient elbow room west of the Jordan to 
allow him later on to operate east of the Jordan. 
To attain this object the enemy line would 
liaVe to be driven back not only in the Jordan 
Valley itself, but on the road to Sliechem. 
Preprftations for an advance northward being 
still incomplete in mid-February, General 
Allenby decided “to cany out the advance 
to the Jordan as a separate enterprise, the 
limits of the advance being the Jordan on 


Jericho the ground falls sharply in steep cliffs 
to the sweltering mud flats of the Jordan Valley. 
“ On no previous occasion,” said General 
Allenby, “ had such difficulties of ground been 
encountered,” and he tells of a battery of field 
artillery taking hours to cover a distance, 
08 the crow flies, of eight niilos. 

For this expedition the troops employed 
were the flOth and 53nl Divisions and the 
Australian and New Zealand Mounted Division. 

• Th? Wadi ol Aiya should not be confounded with 
the Nahr e) Auja, which enters the Mediterranean a 
little north of Joppa, and had already been cronAod by 
the XXIat 0or|)«. The Wadi el AuJa entere the Jordan 
eight miles north •eat't of Jericho. . 
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A CORNER OF THE MARKET-PLACE, JERICHO. 
Prisoners being brought in. 


I'he advance began on February 19. The 
Londonera had previously taken over the lines 
east of Jerusalem, and the 53rd Division was 
now further north. The Londonera therefore 
were in the centre and the 53rd Division on the 
left flank. The general plan was for the 
Londoners to advance direct to the cliffs 
overlooking Jericho, while the Australians and 
Xew Zealanders wore to strike south to Nebi 
Musa, four miles from the Dead Sea, thence 
turning north into 'the Jordan Valley. The 
Turks, whose force opposite the 60th and 
,53rd Divisions numbered some 7,000 rifles, 
held El Muntar, Hummon, Ras cl TawiI, and 
other commanding heights, but all these hills 
M’ore captured on the 19th, Rummon by the 
53rd Division. A night attack was repulsed 
aft/er sharp fighting, and the advance was 
continued on the 20th. Another hill, Jcbcl 
Ektief (overlooking the road of the “ flood 
Samaritan”), was climbed and stormed, and 
by evening the Londoners were only four 
miles from the cliffs above Jericho. While 
this direct approach to the Jordan was being 
made, the Australians and New Zealanders, 
with the H.A.C. and Territorial field batt-eritjs 
brigaded with them, advancing from Bethle- 
hem, had been much hampereil not only by the 
difficulties of the terrain, but by the ^neiny. 
The Turks held two high hills south of Nebi 
Musa, and as on February 20 the mounted 
troops, compelled to move in single file over 
the rough tracks, came within range they were 
subjected to a heavy machine-gun fire. The 
two hills were nevertheless taken. The New 


Zealand Brigade then advanced din;ot on 
Nebi Musa, but was checked at the Wadi 

Mukelik -the position of the only crossing 

having been acc\ irately registered by tlu' 
enemy’s guns. Later in the day the Aiistralinn 
Brigade diswjovered a ford over the Wadi 
Kumran, north of Nebi Musa, and crossing it 
entered the Jordan Valley and moved south 
so as to cut off the Turks’ n^treat. The enemy, 
however, realized his danger in time, and with- 
drew his garrisons both from Nebi Musa and 
from Jericho, retiring to the .Iordan bridgehead 
at (Jhoruniyeh. At 6 a.m. on Kebruary 21 the 
New Zeiilandcus and a hatLdioii of the 
Ixindoners occupied Nebi Musa which, in 
contradiction to the* Bible record, is b(*lieved 
by Moslems to be the burial-place of Moses, 
and is held by tluMii in much veneration.* 
At 8.30 the saim* morning the Australian 
Mounted Brigade cantered into .Jericho (Eriha), 
the modern and miserable village occupying 
neither the exact site of the city which Joshua 
razed to tin* ground nor that rebuilt in the 
t ime of Allah, and outside* whose walls Christ 
restored sight to blind Bartiiiaeu.s. 

In retiring from Nebi Musa the Turks also 
abandoned Kujm el Bahr, the port on the 
north-west shores of the Dead S(^a, setting fire 
to their stores and repair shops, s<Mittiing some 
of their boats and fleeing in the otlj^ers. In 
the .Jordan Valley the enemy drew bock to tJie 
northern bank of th(5 Wadi <*l Auja. The 

* 111 the Muy following thn luinuHl MoRh*in pilgritiiHge 
from JeruHAlem to Nebi Muha wam tmule .with much 
ceremony and with the eordial help of tii0 Britinli 
authoritioH. 
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prisoners taken during the tliree days numbered 
only 14B,*nnd the enemy ciwualtios woreprob- 
ably not great, but it was a fi»i0 aehieveinont, 
specially noteworthy being the manner in which 
both the Londoners and tlie mounted troops 
got th(;ir guns into “ impossible ” positions. 

About a fortnight later Ooneral Allenby put 
into execution the second part of his plan, 
that is, he attacked with the object of driving 
the enemy sufliciently far north to render it 
dilficult for his troops west of the Jordan tn 
interfere with operations east of the river. 
Two things were necessary : (1) to secure the 
high ground north of the Wadi el Auja covering 
the approaches to the Jordan by the Roman 
road running north from Jericho to Heisan ; 
(2) to advance sufficiently astride the Jerusalern- 
Shechem road “ to deny to the enemy all 
tracks and roads leading to the lower Jordan 
Valley.” To onlookers, General Allenby’s 
action appeared to be a resumption of the main 
advance, an attempt to force a way through 
the hills to Sliechem, and on this assumption 
there was criticism of General Allenby because 
he did not strike north along the coast plain. 
It is doubtful if the enemy Higher Command 
was deceived. It was at this time (March, 


1018) that General von Falkenhayn, who had 
failed to save or to retake either Baghdad or 
Jerusalem, was recalled* and General Liman von 
Sanders, who had been with the Turks at Gal- 
lipoli, put in his place, and from this period 
Djemal Pasha, the Vali of Syria, seems to have 
taken no further part in the direction of military 
affairs. The enemy by now was fairly well tl ug in 
along the whole west- Jordan front, and he 
seemed confident of his ability to hold his own. 

General Allenby’s scheme waa for Chotw’ode’s 
and Bulfin’s corps to advance, from etist of 
the Shecheni road to west of the coast railw^ay, 
on a 26-mile front to a depth of seven miles. 
In addition there was a separate and minor 
advance in the Jordan Valley undertaken on 
the night of March 8-9 by a brigade of the 
60th Division. In this minor operation the 
Londoners ” experienced some difficulty ” in 
crossing the Wadi el Auja in the dark, and 
subsequently met with considerable opposition, 
but by 3 p.m. on the 9th had occupied the 
commanding hill of Abu Tellul, and later in 
the day l>y getting across the Jericho -Beisan 
road attained their objective. In the main 
theatre the fighting was t)f a more arduous 
character. The 53r(l Division was on the 



THB PILGRIMAGE TO NBBI MUSA. 

Pil|rima from Hebron approaching the Mosque El Aksa in Jerusalem, April 26, 1918. 
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right, the 74th in the centre, astride the 
Jerusalom-Shechem road, and the 10th 
Division on the left. These divisions all 
belonged to the XXth Corps. Next to the 
10th Division was the 75th Division (XXIst 
Corps), and still further west, in the coast 
region, was the 54th Division. The greater 
part of the ground which now became the'" 
scene of operations was, as usual, rugged and 
iliflicult. The chief features were terraced or 
precipitous hills, cut transvereely by deep 
wadis, with various higher hills, all garrisoned 
by the enemy, dominating the few fairly 
decent roads and tracks. Better country for 
defence could not be desired. 

Sir Philip Chctwodo’s corps moved to the 
assembly positions on the night of March 8, 
and attacked the next morning. It found the 
enemy ready and obstinate, especially in thc‘ 
region of the Shechem road. Advance along 
the road itself was impossible as it was fully 
commanded by heights on either side. Of 
these heigiits Tell Asur (11,318 feet) was the 
most conspicuous.* By the evening of the 9th 
tlie 53rd Division had established itself on 
'Pell Asur. The Turks made intmy attempts 
to recover the hill, but in vain. The divisions 
further west made corresponding advances. 
All day on the 10th and far into the night the 
batt-le continued, the enemy defending each 
successive ridge, while on thci extreme west by 
Nebi Saleh the lOT^h Division had to meet 
several heavy counter-attacks. Yet by the 
evening of the 11th, notwithstanding the 
tiatural difficulties and the stubborn opposition 
of the enemy, the XXth Corps had attained 
the objectives set it. 

The capture of Tell Asur was the work of 
the Midiilesex men of the 53rd Division. The 
top and southern sides of the mountain were 
scored with trenches, and the Turks had many 
machine-guns. In face of heavy fire the 
Middlesex troops scaled the height and ejected 
the enemy from the trenches on the south, 
leaving the crest -line between them and the 
Turks. Both sides started bombing with hand 
grenades, but after a time the British paused. 
This misled the Turks, who swept over the crest 
towards their enemy. But met by a very hot 
fire they hesitated and finally fell ba(^. The 
Middlesex men sprang after them, secured 

•Tell Anur, the Baal Hazor of the Hebrown, was the 
Hcene of one of the dramatic storioH in tho Old Testament 
— ^tho slaying of Amnon by order of his half-brother 
Absalom, who thus sought to avenge his sister Tamaras 
honour. ' 


the crest and held it against all later attacks. 
Thus fmm tho east they commanded the 
Shechem road, which hero by a vt'ry rocky 
descent entered the W'ndi el Haramiyeh — tho 
Robbers’ Valley, But north of Tell Asur and 
little inferior to it in height was Lisanoh, 
crow'ned by a ruined twelfth-century castle 



GENERAL LIMAN VON SANDERS. 

German Leader with the Turkiah 
Army. 

(hence Ibirj el Lisaneh — tlio Tower of the 
Tongue). Hero in former times a small 
garrison used to be maintained to defend tho 
pass from brigands. Lisam/h w'os captured 
by tho 63rd Division after a shaip tussle. 
Westward of the ShccluMii roa<l, on the ridges 
north of the Wadis cl Niinr and K1 .Tib. tho 
fighting was equally Hev(M*e : 

The dnscent of the slofH'H loading down lo tho Wa<lis 
el Niinr and El Jib and tho asoont on tlio fUr niilo pio- 
sonUKl gnMit dithoiiltiofl (waid (lonoral Allonby). Tho 
downward aloport w’oro oxo.optioiinlly Mtoop, nlinoKt pro- 
cipitoiiH in placos. It was iinpoMMiblo for oompanios and 
platoons to move on a wido front. Tho slopi^s worn 
swept by machino-gun and ritlo fire, and the bottom of 
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DOLMBN AT AMMAN. 

the wadis by onfiliwle fire. The ascent on the far aide 
was Ht<eeply terraced. Men had alternately to hoist and 
puli each other up, under fire, and finally to expel the 
enemy from the summits in hand-to*hand fighting. 

In the foothillH and coast sector Sir K. S. 
Hulfin’s corps was equally successful in its 
advance, the given objectives being attained 
by March 12. The troops engaged were mainly 
East Anglian, South Anglian and Indian. 
They secured the ridge overlooking the Wiuli ' 
Hallut on the north, Has el Ain (an old Crusader 
stronghold on the coast railway), and the 
villages of Mejdal Vaba and El Mirr. At 
Henet Burri, north of the Wadi Hallut, the 
razor-edged crest was found to be honeycombed 
with caves with entrances on both sides. 
Difliculty was experienced here, but eventually 
i\ platoon of Ghurkas worked to the rear of the 
ridge and^bringing a Lewis gun to l»ear secured 
the surrender of the garrison of the caves.* 

• Tho Indian troops wore grciatly disliked by the 
TurlcM. A few nightH previously. i*ushing a hill, a 
parly of Indian.^ had crept nnperceived through Die 


RUINS AT AMMAN. 

In these operations, apart from the advantage 
reaped in the coaat sector, tho heights over- 
looking Sinjil and the comparatively low 
country to tho north-east had fallen into 
British hands. The prisoners taken were few’ 
283 in all, but the XXth Corps, had “ gained a 
line with great natural facilities for defence,” 
and Geneiil Allonby now considered himself 
free to (‘airy out certain trans- Jordan raids. 
That the enemy suspected his design had been 
shown in the abandonment of the bridgehead 
at tho Jordan by Jericho. On March 
the Turks had withdrawn* their troops across 
the Jordan and on the following night they 
blow up the bridge at Ghoraniyeh. 

Sir Edmund Allenby’s object in penetrating 
into Eastern Palestine was to cut the Hedjaz 
railway at Amman and thus aid the Arab 
aimy under tho Emir Faisal. Tho importance 
which attached to the success of the Arab 
arms was not generally appreciated in Great 
Biitain, but was thoroughly understood in 
Germany and in the Near East. It was 
desirable that the Arabs themselves should 
take a large share in freeing all tho Arab lands 
held by the Turks. In previous chapters* the 
story of the Arab uprising and its political 
significance have been told in some detail, and 
the Emir Faisal’s advance to the Dead Sea 
briefly ^lironicled. The Emir’s forces were 
then based on Akaba (which hod been captured 
in July, 1917) at the head of the eastern gulf 

enemy’s rear linc«, blown up an obnoxiouB oboervation 
poRt and returned nnRcathed. 

* Vol. XVn., ChapM. CCXLVIII. and OCLVt. 
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of the Red Sea, and his army had come under 
Sir Edmund Allenby’s general control. The 
Emir had had the advantage of the help of a 
few British and French officers, and some were 
still with him. Captain Qeorge Lloyd, M.P. 
(Warwickshire Yeomanry)*, after the revolt 
of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, had helped to 
organize the Hedjaz army, and he was with 
the "Emir Faisal in the operations against the 
Turks from Akaba. Another British officer, 
who wae with the Arabs from near the begin- 
ning to the end of the campaign, was Colonel 
T. E. T^wrence, a young Ai’abic scholar from 
Oxford who turned soldier and proved a great 
leader of men. Col. Lawrence, who adopted 
the *Arab costume, acted as Staff officer to the 
Emir Faisal, and received high honours from 
King Hussein. He proved such a thorn in th<3 
side of the Turks as a raider that they put a 
price on liis head. It was he who blew up the 
train in which Djemal Pasha was travelling to 
Jerusalem in November, 1917. Part of the 
Imperial Camel Corps under Lieut. -Col. R. V. 
Buxlion, D.S.O., in civil life a well-known City 
man and a director of Martin’s Bank, joined 
Paisal during 1918. At one time, too, some 
Australian airmen were w'ith the Arabs. The 

* In Octuber, 1918, Capt. Lloyd was appointed Oover* 
nor of Bombay. 


Emir Faisal, a man of remarkable intellectual 
gifts, a great warrior and a great difJojnatist, 
hod accomplished a miracle ; he hatl won all 
the Bediiin from Mwea to Damascus to his 


[Ellwtt & Fry, 

CAPT. GBORGB A. LLOYD, M.P. 

Who helped to organize the Hedjez Army. 

side, notably Sherif Nasir, a good strategist and 
a notable figure in the northern Hedjaz, anil 
Sheikh Auda abu Tayi “ the loading spirit of 
the Howeitat and the finest fighting man of 
the desert,” Faisal’s force numbered 40,if)00, 
but his regular army, drawn from the Arab 
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peasaatry of Syria and Mesopotamia, was only 
a few thousands strong. Tliis regular army 
had been formed specially to help as General 
Allenby’s. right wing and to conform to orthodox 
tactics. It had its first engagement about the 
time of the battle of Boersheba, when 

five hundred men with two inountf^in and four 
machine-guns, holding a 8elecU>d position on the heights 
round Vetra, the “ rose-rod city huff an old as timo,** 
hold them against four Turkish infantry battalions, a 
cavalry regiment, half a mounted infantry rogirnont, 
six mountain guns, four field guns, and two rnachine-gun 
oompanies. 

This quotation is from an account written 
by a correspondent of The Times who was with 
the Arabs and shared in their campaigns, 
, Writing of the formation of this regular army 
he says : 

Tho abandon of the early daye, when each man had 
hi8 camel and his little bag of flour and hin rifle, whh over. 
The force had to be organised and become responsible. 
No longer could Feisnl [Faisal] throw himself into the 
thickest of the doubtful light and by his rnagnotio lendor- 
i^hip. and still more wonderful snap-shooting, turn the day 
in our favour. No longer could the ,Slmrifs in glowing robes 
hurtle .out in front, of their men in heady camel chargos 
and bring back apolia optima in their own hands. Rven 
our womlurful Arab bodyguards — Central Arabia 
camel-men — dressed in all the colotirs of the rainbow, 
only one degree less gorgeous than their camel-trappings, 
had to be sacrifliSMl, Tho Sheri fian army now stood on 
tho threshold of Syria, arnl its work was henceforward 
with the townsmen and the villagfrs — c’xcellent people, 
but not the salt of tho earth, as are the Arabs of the 
(Insert. 

That “ ( ho abandon of tho early days ” had 
not <|nito vanisheVl is clear from tho corro- 
spondent’a account of KaisaTs first to 

cooperate in the Jordan Valley and Dead Sea 
o|)erations : 

Feisul tried (he wrote), by means of tho local tribes and 
pea.santry, to share in tlw? British ch^scent to the Dead 
Sea and Jordan Valley. Sherif Nosir again led tho 
forloni hope, and again Auda abii Tayi joined us. There 
came also some of the Berni Sakhr dan from Moab, 
The fdree moved about tlu* desert east of Maan, uneasily 
for a time, and then suddenly, in t he first days of January, 
made an attack on tho third railway station north of 
Maan, called Jauf [Jauf od Derwish]. The Turka held 
the station buildings strongly, and a covering knoll 
above it ; but Nasir hod with him a little mountain gun, 
which knocked out tho first Turkish gun, and so en- 
couraged the Beduin that they got on their camels ond 
again ropoatcnl the camel charge that had won us the 
fight for Akaba. Bullets have little immediate olTtJct 
on a camel that is going at 25 miles an hour, and before; 
the Turks could do anything tho Arabs were over the 
trenches and among the station buildings. Tho sur- 
vivors of the garrison, some 200 in number, surrendennl 
at discretion. 

From Jauf Nasir marched to Tafile an9 summoned 
it to surrender. The Turkish garrison of 100 laughed 
at ua ; but Auda galloped up under their bullets to the 
east end of th3 town, where the market opens on to a 
little green place, and in his voice, which at its loudest 
carries above all the tumult of a nUUe.^ called on tho 
dogs of villagers to hand over their Turks. All the Arab 
world knows Auda, and while they regard him os a most 


tr^ng friend, love him ns a national momiment ; so 
without mort^ ado they burrenderod themwivcw and their 
Turkish garrison. 

Tho defeat of tho Turks in thoir attempt 
to retake Tafilo has already Ix^en told (Vol. 
XVII., Chapter CCXLVTII,), but it camo near 
success. “Tho Hashos of the Turkish rifles 
at tho opo.st of tho groat gorgo in which Tafilo 
lies wert^ very visible, and thtjro ensued a groat 
panic iu tho town. All the women scroam»H:l 



THE EMIR FAISAL, 
Photographed in London in December, 1918, 


with terror, and threw tlndr household goods 
and children out of their housc^s int.o the 
streets, through which came plunging mounted 
Arabs, shooting busily at not liing in particular.” 

After their brilliant sneeess(;s tho Arabs wore 
in good spirits, “and we foresaw ourselves 
meeting tho British sliorMy at J(‘ri(‘ho ’* : 

However, things went wrong. It was partly the re- 
action after a great effort, ])arlly the stimulus we bad 
given to the Turks, partly tlio awful w(*ather -for just 
after the ('ud of January tim winter luuko for good, and 
wo ha<l tlnys of drenching rain, wliieh made the lev<'l 
ground one viwi ni\id.sli»le, on which neither man nor 
canicl could pass. When this elennsi we had snow, and 
snow, and snow. The hills round 'I’alik* are 5,000 ft. 
high, and oywn on the cast, to all the winds that Arnhirt 
cun send, and conditions s»i >n became iinpossihlo. Snow 
lay on the j.Tound for three weeks, ... It incnnised 
one’s misery to ^cc ludow (uic, in Wadi Arahah, the leyol 
land (^f the Dead Sea ilcpression flooded with sunlight, 
and io know that down there was long grass sown with 
flowers, and the fn'sh milk and esunfort of ,'priiig in th'j 
desert. The Arabs wear only a cotton shirt and a woollen 
cloak, winter and summer, and were altogether unfitted 
for vreather like I his ; very many of them 1 he cold. 

FaisarH doings had iiid(H?d “stirnuTaled the 
Turks.” 'I'hey concentrated a ^considerable 
force, including a battalion of (leninin infantry^ 
at the railway stations nearest Tafilo and 
advancing in March rc'occupied Tafilo, tho Arabs 
being compelled in face (if superior nufnbtTa 
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to withdraw some 15 miles to the south, to 
positions north of Shobek. ** The situation 
east of tho Jordan,” said General Allenby, 
“ thus presented a favourable opportunity 
for a raid on the enemy’s communications with 
the Hedjaz.” The raid was expected to draw 
the Turks from Tafile and the whole Kerak 


district, and possibly to induce the enemy to 
weaken his garrison at Ma’an, the stronghold 
on the border of Arabia which was the Emir 
Faisal’s main objective. With Ma’an in Arab 
hands the Turks at Medina would be oompletely 
isolated 

The crossing of the Jordan, the first step 
in the raid on Amman, was made on March 21 
(1918). It was the day the Gennans opened 
their great offensive on the Western front, 
an event which soon had a marked effect on 
the Palestine campaign, but did not interfere 
with this first enterprise — since the times of 
tho Crusades — of British troops in the Land of 
Moab. The force engaged was composed of 
the 60th (London) Division ; the Australian ‘ 
and New Zealand Mounted Division (still 
popularly though not officially known as the 
Anzac Mounted Division) ; an Imperial Camel 
Brigade ; a Mounted Artillery Brigade ; a 
heavy battery and the Light Armoured Car 
Brigade with the Camel Transport Corps to 
bring up supplies.* Near Amman tho Hodjas^ 
railway crosses a viaduct and passes through 
a tunnel. These were tho objectives of the 
force. Viaduct and tunnel destroyed, the 
troops were to fall back to tho Jordan Valley. 


* Tho drivoFR of the CAmol TranHport OorpH worn 
^Kyptians. General Allenby wrote : “ During th»' 

operations in the hills of Judea ond of Moab the troops 
often depended for their supplier on the C.T.C. The 
drivers displayed steadiness under fire and devotion to 
duty in the face of cold and rain, which they had never 
experienced previously.” 





A TRBSSBL BRIDGE BUILT BY ANZAC BNGINBBRS. 
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JEBRL KORUNTUL. NEAR JERICHO. 


The first obstacle was the Jordan itself, wliich 
in the spring is unfordable. Moreover, the 
exceptionally heavy rainfall had caused one 
of those sudden floods to which the river is 
liable, and just at the time fixed for the crossing 
it was a swollen torrent with boggy banks. 1'he 
original intention was to cross at Ghoraniyeh, 
near the destroyed bridge, but the effort 
failed. Three of the strongest swimmei*8 
among the Londoners tried in vain to breast 
the stream, and pontoons and rafts were tom 
away by the swift flowing current. Four 
miles lower down, a little above the confluence 
of the river with the Dead Sea, and at the end 
of the Pilgrim Road to the Jordan, is Makhadet 
Hajlah (the Ford of the Partridges), and it 
was here — ^where the current was somewhat 
slower — that the crossing was effected. The 
waterlogged valley was tree -covered on either 
side, a dense undergrowth extending to the 
water’s edge. In the darkness of the night 
of March 21 troops moved cpiietly down the 
Valley of Achov to the “ ford ” and sheltered 
in the undergrowth. An offleer and aSx men, 
towing a rope, succeeded in swimming across 
and then hauled over some light rafts. The 
first passage was made by 1.20 a.m. on March 22, 
and by 7.46 the leading battalion wcw on the 
east bonk. Here the ground, after a few 


hundred yards, rises in tiers, and in the scrub 
and along the tiers considerable bodies of t • 
enemy were posted. But so skilfully had the 
crossing been made that it was not until dawn 
that the Turks were aware of the presence of 
the British. From that time the troops had 
to be ferried over and a bridge built under a 
very harassing fire. Owing to this fire, ami the 
thick scrub, only a small bridgehead could l)e 
formed — about- JOO yards in length by 200 
in depth. Two mountain batteries wc'st f)f 
the Jordan helped to keep down the enemy’s 
fire. The troops waited in a fearful moist- 
heat (they wen^ 1,200 feet below sea -level) 
for darkness to fall, when it had been r<»soIve-d 
to widen the bridgehead. 

Soc»n after niidiuK^ht (wrot« Mr. ManHry) n 
minod, woll-sjist.aitiod rush was riiiido by t)iir tro<>ps 
through thu ihorti bushes mid Inws to a di'pth 
of a thousmul yiirds. tho thuiks nxtonded 

till they fonuod a bridj^idirad I.-'iOO yards wido. Miuin- 
whilo the on^'iiusrH had been const ruetiiiK a stisl 
|M>ntooii bridue, under eonsiderabh’ Hhell and riftr* 
fire, and we were nhle to «et over HU <‘iitire mounted 
regiment by dawn. • 

Cavalry [a N^ew Zealand regiment] moving silently up 
the left bank anti over the clifts, suddenly emerged on the 
plain, over which they gallope<l towards Ghoraniyeh, 
ritling down aiid eapturing 70 Turks and somo mochine- 
gun», and making the enemy opposik^ Hailah foot it as 
hard as he could. As the strtiam Isjcame les«»Hnwift 
bridges were built, and the Ghoraniyeh passage of the 
river woe assured in two places. 
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Another excellont piece of work down wouth. Ii 
was decided to thr^iaton the Turku* flank at Hajiah, and 
two officers and 45 men volunteered to make a march 
from the Jiiirdan*H mouth Htraight up the left bank of the 
river. This little party, jocularly called “Soci6:6 
Anonyme Maritime,” was rowed across the Dead Sea in 
the dark and landed east of the Jordan. They had an 
Arab jruido with them, but ho was lost in the darkness. 
However, the young officer pushed on and mode his way 
towards the ford and attmikod a small enemy post, 
taking prisoners, but, finding l)etween him and the font 
a much superior force of the enemy, he hid the party til! 
ho could elloct communication with the body at Hajiah. 

By 10 p.in. on the 23rd the whole of the 
infantry of the 60th Division and most of the 
mounted troops were across the Jordan. Yet 
much valuable time had been lost, time which 
enabled the enemy to bring up roinforcoments 
to Amman. It was General Allenby’a hope 
that the enemy would do this, but not before 
he had raided the railway. However, all went 
well at first. The Londoners, on March 24, 
drove the 'rurks from their positions at Shunet 
Nimrin, positions which covered the entrance 
to the pass leading to Ks Salt. One battalion 
captured three guns, shooting down the teams 
by the fire of Lewis guns. Following hard on 
the heels of the enemy througli the pass, then 
carpeted with beautiful flowers, along the 
wild and picturesque Wadi Shaib, a pass 
which might easily have been an impassable 
barrier, the 60th Division occupied (March 25) 
Es Salt, a pleasant mountain town of 15,000 


inhabitants, with houses rising in terraces and 
abundantly supplied with water. Here yroTe 
foimd, and rescued, several hundreds of 
Armenians. Here also were discovered a 
number of German motor lorries, and among the 
prisoners were members of the 703rd Gennan 
Infantry Regiment. The progress of the 
Londoners irom Es Salt to Amman, in a direct 
lino little more than 12 miles, but 20 by the 
road, was painhil and slow. The rain, which 
had ceased the day the Jordan was crossed, 
began again on the 27th and continued for 
four days. The ** metalled road” was one 
mass of deep sticky mud; it was so soft that 
it was found impossible to got field guns along 
it, and abandoned enemy motor lorries and 
cars had to be destroyed as they could not 
be hauled out of the mud of Moab. But 
by March 28 a brigade of the division reached 
the plain surrounding Amman — an oasis, strewn 
with the ruins of many once prosperous cities, 
extending two miles west and four miles 
north-west of the town. As soon as they 
reached the plain the Londoners went into 
action. 

Meantime the Australian and New Zealand 
Mounted Division and the Imperial Camel 
Brigade had been crossing the mountains south 
of the lino of the Londoners. It was anything 
but cavalry country, as the following extract 
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PONTOON BRIDGE OVER THE JORDAN AT GHOKANIYEH. 


from General Allonby’s dispatch of September 
1 8 will show r 

Karly in tho day [Maroh 24] all wheeled transport hml 
to be sent back. Kven ho, the traeks hod been rtaidored 
HO HlipptTy by ruin, which fell contiimouHly on the 25th, 
that pro^;rrss was slow. In many plaecH horses had to 
move in sitif^le file, and Itad t.<» be pulled or pushed up the 
slipjH^ry Hlopes. Naaur was reached late in the evening 
of March 26. 'I’hw rain continued to fall on Mareh 20. 
At 6 tt.m. the New Zealand and Australian Brigades met 
at Ain os Sir. 'I’ho Australians moved on to Suweileli, 
north of the Ks Salt- Amman roofl, capturing 170 Turks 
there. Both irum and horses wore, however, too ex- 
haiiMted by their exertions to admit of more than 
demolition parties being sent on to the railway. On 
March 27 the advance was rcsuine<l. The grouTid favouro<l 
the enemy, the rocks and scrub on ihe hills alTorrling 
exoollont cover to his rifloinen. 'riu. wtulis could only be 
crossed at a few places, and then only in single file. 

By the evening of the 27th doinolition 
parties of New Zealanders were working south 
of Amman, but not at the important tunnel 
and viaduct. On the same day the Camel 
Brigade, which was in the centre, tuivanced 
direct on Amman. They met with .strong 
opposition, and were checked 1,600 yards wt?st 
of the town, while the Australians, on the left, 
wore heavily counter-attacked. Tlio Turkish 
garrison, already reinforced, nuinl)erod 4,000 
rifles, and held strong positions. 

On March 28, with the arrival of the Lon- 
doners a general attack was made on the 
enemy position. The Australians, as before. 


were on the left, the brigade of the (iOth Division 
was along the Ks Salt-Atnman road, with the 
Camel Hrigwlo on its rigid-. Tlio New Zen- 
lantlers attacked Hill 11,030, just s»>uth of 
Amman. ♦ Fighting continued till the after- 
noon of the 30th. 'I’hc^ combat, which wcait 
in favour of the Turks, is thus described by 
General Allenby : 

Littk< progrcHM was mode [on March 28], 'Pho tuiomy 
made Hcvoral coiinlpr.iitliw^kH, CMjjt'ciiilly agiiiiiHt Ibo 
AiiHtraliaiiH, who wi ro forcoil hack a hIioi’I diHlaiurc. On 
March 29 'Purkish rciiifonMUiicnlH arrived, and the 
count or-tttliU'kH wore roiu'wod, but without mu<u*ohh. 
During the aftmioon two morn battaliouH of the 00th 
DiviHion uml a batliTy of Hovai Horso Artillery arrived 
after a long and arduous march. 

Tho attack on Amman was ronowod at 2 a.m. on 
March 30. 'Phe New Zealanders eaptnrefl a }Kirtion of 
Hill 3,039, but were unable to drive tin? enemy from the 
iifirtliem and easterii ends. Parties of New Zealanders 
entered tin; village, but wiTe fired on from the iiouses. 
Klsowherc the attiiek met with only sli^dil MiieceKK. 

It was apparent that without great r r artillery support 
fiirtlier attacks emild only succeed at the cost of heavy 
loHses. Moreover, Turkish troops from Ji-r ed Damieh (a 
bridge over the Jonlari 10 miles north ijf the (rhoraniyeh 
croH- iiig| nod from the north [i.p., troops hroiight hy rail 
from the Damasens dintetioii] hu<l hegun tt» make their 
prt'Noncft fell at Ms Salt. Orders were therefore issued 
for a withdrawal to take jilaco during the night. 'PhiH 
was earrietl out without interruption, nHer all the 
wounded had bism evaeuatisl. 

All the troops cugagtMl harl done wtdl, but 
the LondtBiors had hiul the hardest task and 

* In Palestine hiliH were known by their height in fe<*t 
— not in metres, as in Prance. 
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won tlio greatest credit. An Australian who 
took part in the raid wrote ♦ ; 

We 8UW their [the LondoneVH] come through the mud 
to Amman, their packs sodden from the rain, their big 
boot** carrying pounds of the sticky soil of Moab. Our 
Light Horse foilows were used up when wo got to Amman 
and their wlvance across the pitilessly bare boggy 
slopes to the concealod Turkish [wwitions was dan 
gerously laboured nud slow. But they liad ridden to the 
battk^grouiul, and they went into action relatively light 
to the infantry. The Londoners had come up by forced 
inarches, extending over days and night.s, across coimtry 
unspeakably rough and heavy. They seemed not to have 
tt kick remaining. But it was no time for a rest. Straight 
oft their terrible struggle in the mud they wore led on 
towiiitls the enemy position, across a registored zone 
which the Turks had turned into a hell with artillery, 
fiiftchine-gun and rifle fire. We watched them go, wave 
after wave, now enshrouded in the smoke of the barrage, 
now emerging again, the thin lines still thinner, but the 
sbiw pace no slower and the direction unchanged. [It 
WHS said of the Londoners that they hod a hobby of 
getting lost, and that the only road they knew was that 
which led to the enemy.] Gallant little Londoners, the 
great wadis swallowed them up as the roll of the machine 
guns . . . liocamo more excited and sinister. 

On the retreat of the British the Turks 
followed up, and on April 1 the reirguard was 
attacked by a small force, easily beaten off^ 
This was the only interference by the enemy 
with the retirement, although the Turkish 
eommuniqv ^ of April 3 asserted that “reinforce- 
ments which the enemy brought up in hasto 
were caught under the very effective fire of 
our artillery, and after attacks by our cavalry 
wore compelled to flee in disorder.” By the 
evening of April 2 the whole force, except 
troops left to hold a bridgohood on the east 
l>ank, had rc^rossed the Jordan, bringing with 
them over 700 prisoners, including many 
(lerinans, as well os four guns and several 
machine guns taken from the Turks. With 
tjiom also were some thousands of Armenians 
and Copts from Es Salt and other places. 
A third of the townsfolk of Es Salt are Christian, 
and the majority preferred not to stay when 
the British retired. 

Essad Boy, the Turkish commander, did 
not, however, regard the affair as ended. His 
first care was to rooccupy the key positions 
at Shunet Nimrin, where he placed a garrison 
of 5,000 or more men. He — or his German 
advisers — next undertook a rather ambitious 
operation designed to recover possession of the 
Ghoraniyeh crossing, and possibly Jericho. 
On April 1 1 simultaneous attacks were made on 
the Ghoraniyeh bridgehead, and, west of the 
Jordan, on the positions covering the Jericho- 
Bfiaan road. Pressed with considerable deter- 

• In the Kia Ora Coo-w (June, 1918), the sprightly 
oflicial magazine of the Australian and New Zeeland 
forc©'^ in Bgypt, Palestine, etc. 


mination both attacks failed with heavy loss 
to the enemy. 

West of the Jordan the enemy began abotit 
4 a.m. shelling Musallabeh, by the Bcisan 
road, and the line north of the Wadi el Auja. 
The British lines were held by the Imperial 
Camel Corps, who for two hours were subjected 
to very heavy gunfire. The Turks then 
advanced, but though they came on several 
times they were unable to reach the British 
positions, each successive wave being tom 
by cannon, machine-gun and rifle fire. Finally 
they gave up the attack, and were not pursued. 
Many dead were left in front of the Camel Corps 
positions. East of the Jordan, where the 
bridgehead was defended by a brigade *of 
Australian Light Horse, the fighting was still 
more bitter. The Australians were dismounted 
and had dug themselves in on the mud cliffs 
and mounds parallel to the river, with machine- 
gun nests and artillery support, the whole 
position being protected by wire The enemy, 
among them numbers of German infantrymen, 
again and again advanced, but, hold up by a 
concentrated fire, failed to get within 300 yards 
of the wire entanglements. Outranged by the 
heavy artillery of the British from the west 
bank the foe was now caught between two fires, 
and could neither advance nor retire. Another 
brigade of Light Horse, crossing the river farther 
south, tried a flank attack on the assailants, 
who countered by throwjiig out machine-gun 
detachments, and held off the “ Aussies.” 
But imder cover of night the Turks retired to 
Shunet Nimrin. Three hundred and sixty- 
seven Turkish and German dead lay unburied 
in front of the Australian lines, and many 
newly dug graves were found. The enemy 
taken prisoners numbered 121, a figure greater 
than the total British casualties in the action. 

The expedition to Amman had given the 
Emir Faisal his opportunity, which ho had 
not failed to utilize, though the capture of 
Ma’an proved beyond his power. Tafile was 
reocciipied, and on April 7 Kerak, with its 
memories of Moabites and Israelites, Crusaders, 
and Mamelukes, was seized (see Vol. XVII., 
pp. 15-18). Thus the whole of the fertile region 
east of the Dead Sea fell definitely into Faisal’s 
hands-^the local commander being his brother, 
the Emir Zeid. The main Arab force moved on 
towards Ma’an. The railway was out both 
north and south of that place, 270 Turks and 
three machine guns being captured. On 
April 13 Senna, an enemy post two and a half 
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miles south-west of Ma'an, was captured. 
Four days later the Arabs raided Ma'an 
railway station and secured another 100 
prisoners. A gallant attack was made on a 
Turkish position provided with concrete gun 
omplacenients and 400 yards north of the 
station, but it was too strong to be carried, 
especially as the ammunition for the Arab artil- 
lery gave out. The Arabs then retired to Senna. 
Meantime another of Faisal’s columns had gone 
farther south and destroyed over 60 miles of the 
railway in so thorough a fnHhion that at least a 


Firwt Mountvd Division was brinp reorganiyuHi (tho cnll 
to send trtK)ps Xft Fran<*i* had coinc] and tho Londonors 
wore not at full stren^tli. And after tho raid started 
the Tiirkw ^‘>1 their cavalry across the Jortlan in ( ho dark 
—a clover porfonnanct* — and took the Australians by 
surprise. It is tho only time in the whole campaign in 
which wo lost guns. All the same we gave the Turks a 
groat fright and they arc very jumpy abotit their railway 
to Damastnis. 

General AHeuhy originally intended to 
carry out the operation in the tniddle of May, 
and a principal object was to out off and 
destroy the enemy’s force at 8hunet Niinriii,” 
which since the fight of April 11 hatl diligently 



month’s hard work by largo gangs of labourers 
would be needed to repah it. From all this it is 
evident that if tho Amman raid had not met 
with the success desired, it had materially helped 
tho Arabs. And General Allenby ohortly 
afterwards undertook another raid, a raid in 
which he hoped to recapture Es Salt and to 
hold it until the Arabs could relieve liis troops. 

This second raid into Moab failed to ocliievo 
its object, but not through any lack of gallantry 
on the part of the force engaged. ^ * 

■ The Turlct were more eiiterpriMing end more Htubborii 
than might have been anticipated (writw a corrwpoii- 
dent). Then too, tho affair wa* carried out at an 
awkward time and partly in roUanoe on help from 
an Arab tribe which wee not given, though they 
were hardly to blame. Juet when the raid etarted the 


strengthened its ilt^foiicee. llul Sliciltlis ol 
tho Beni Sakhr enmo in and saiil they could 
help provided the ativaucc took pliun? befor*^ 
May 4, by which date their supplies would Im> 
finished, and they woulil obliged to disperse. 
They were then gathered round Matlehn, east 
of the northern end of tlie Dead Stia, whence 
they could threaten the comimiiiications 
between Slninet Nimrin and Amman by the 
track through Ain es Sir, south of the main 
road by Es Salt. Sir E. Allenby therefore 
advanced operations by a fortnight and tliey 
began on April 30. The plan was for the fiOth 
Division (which was a brigtule shoi t) to atlvaiu!!- 
direct to Shnnel Nimrin, while mounted troojw 
went north, and then turned east, making 
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{Official photograpK 

AUSTRALIAN MOUNTED TROOPS IN ES SALT. 


diroot for Ks Salt. With Es Salt occupied, 
and the track by Ain oa Sin exposed to the 
attack of the Beni Sakhr, the garrison at Shunet 
Nirnrin would be isolated. “ It would bo com- 
pelled to retreat in very difficult circumstances 
and there would be a fair chance of its being 
captured.” Such was the plan. 

» In the dark hours before dawn on April 30 
the Londoners climbed out of the Jordan 
(lepresaion, and early in the morning captured 
the outer works at Shunet Nirnrin. The mounted 
troops, who had started about the same time 
as t he Londoners, carried out the first part of 
their programme according to plan, and by 
0 p.m. were in Es Salt, capturing 31 Germans 
and 317 "J'urks. As they began their ride the 
Anzacs liad passed the infantry columns. 

It was just after Tnidnif'ht (said the Australian writer 
already qiintod). They were halted in their fours, thoir 
ptwks up, waiting for the order to march oast across the 
plain to the attack on Shunet Nirnrin. As our horses 
walked swiftly past in the darkness, regiment after 
regirntait, and brigade following brigade, we smothered 
and half choked them with the fine white clay dust of 
the Valley. 'Phere was no exchange of greetings. Wo 
rode hy in silenee. * Bnt we were tliinking hard, and we 
thought that, although our gallop up the plain utuler the 
'rurkish guns at dawn would no joy ride, we were 
lucky not to be those little Oockney infantrymen. And 
a few hours later, as shortly Ixdore the dawn we chiarcd 
our hiv’onae, we lieard, miles away on our right, a splutter 
of rifle fire, and then a wild outburst of bombing and 
shafts of the sound of mnehine-guns. The Londoners 
ha<l again got h »me with bomh and bayonet. Marehiiig 
oil night, and with no artillery preparation, tlw'y had, with 
all their hw\ sense of direction, once more found “ .Tacko," 
and this time they had surprised him in his blankets. 
They killeckfiO or 70 before the 'Purk was fully awake, 
and by sunrise they had seat back above 260 prisoners. 
And carrying their gnnvt p»u*ks and only their legs to ride 
upon ! Then daylight exposetl them, and for dkys they 
butted at successive enemy positions, flinging away 
iheir brave Cockney lives so that things might be made 
Hs easy as possible for us up at K.s Salt. 


The mounted troops (the Desort Moimtod 
Corps under General Chauvel) in their ride 
north parallel to the Jordan soon passed the 
point where their friends hold the opposite 
side of the river, and it was, therefore, necessary 
to guard the places whore the enemy might 
cros.s to attack them in Rank. Precautions 
had also to bo taken to guard the northern front 
whence also the enemy might descend upon 
them. An Australian Light Horse Brigade 
was detailed for this duty. Two crossings 
hiul to be guarded, the one Jisr ed Damieh, 
already mentioned, the other Umm Es Shert 
(“ Mother of the East ”), between Damieh and 
Ghoraniyeh. The brigade took up a position 
astride the Damieh-Es Salt track, with patrols 
a little farther north along the Wadi oz Zerka 
(the river Jabbok), which enters the Jordan 
at Damieh. A detachment was also placed 
on high ground two miles north of Umm Es 
Short. 

During the night of April 30 the Third 
Turkish Cavalry Division and part of the 
24th Division crossed the Jordan at Jisr od 
Damieh unperceived, and at 7.30 a.m. (May 1) 
attacked the Austrahan Brigade. The enemy 
penetrated between the left of the brigade and 
the detachment near Umm Es Shert, and the 
whole brigade had to fall back. “ The Horse 
Artillery batteries supporting this brigade, 
in most difficult and broken country, were 
obliged to abandon nine guns, which could not 
be extricated, though the detachments and 
horses were safely withdrawn.” Tliis bold 
enemy move, attributed in the Turkish corn- 
muniquia to the leadership of Essad Bey, left 
the mounted troops at Es Salt with the track 
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to Umm Es Shert as their only means of 
oommunioation with their base^ but reinforce- 
ments sent to the detached Australian Brigade 
recovered the lost ground during the day» and 
General Allenby arranged for a combined attack 
on the Nimrin position — ^by the Londoners 
in front and the mounted troops at Es Salt from 
the north-east. This attack was to be made the 
next day (May 2). Wliat happened may be 
told in the words of Sir E. Allenby’s dispatch : 

On May 2 the mounted troop in Ks Salt trcre attacked 
by two Turkish battalions which had arrived from 
Amiiian accompanied by heavy guiiH, as well as by 
cavalry from the north and troops from Jisr od Damieh. 
These attacks were driven off, but the force intended to 
attack Shunet Nimrin from the north-east had to be 
weakened and was checked at Kl Heweij, five miles 
south of E-* Salt. I’he (iOth Division was also unable to 
make any substantial progress, in spite of determined 
eff irts. 

As the a-isistanoe of the Bnii Sakhr tribe had not 
roateriali/.ed, the Ain Sir track was still 0 |>en to tho 
garrison of Shunot Nimrin. Further Turkish reinforoe- 
monts were known to be on their way. It was evident 
that the Shunet Nimrin position could not be captured 
without losses which 1 was not in a position to atTord. 
In these circumstances I ordered the mounted troops to 
withdraw from E{ Salt. 

For the second time in five weeks the British 
recrossed the Jordan. Before leaving Es Salt 
the mounted troops destroyed the material 
they had captured, motor cars and lorries and 
29 machine guns. The Turks followed up 
closely, but were held off without difficulty, 
and by nightfall on May 4 all the troops, save 
tliose left to guard the bridgeheads, were west 
of tho Jordan. Tho “ bag ” of prisoners was 
considerable — 50 officers and 892 other ranks, 
a good proportion being Gormans, For tho 
rost of the campaign there were no more 
raids over the Jordan, though the army of the 
Emir Faisal, which already had with it units 
of the Camel Corps of tho Egyptian Army, 
was strengthened by detachments from tho 
Imperial Camel Corps under Colonel Buxton 
Faisal continued his raids on tho Hedjaz rail- 
way, and during the summer of 1918, with tlie 
help of tho Imperial Camel Corps, succeeded in 
permanently severing connexion between Ma’an 
and Medina. (At Medina the Turkish garrison 
lived almost entirely on dates.) 

There had been little alteration in tho posi- 
tions of the opposing forces west of tho Jordan 
in the period of thb raids to Amman and Es 
Salt. The most notable operation ^as on 
April 9-11, when the British line was advanced 
in the coast sector on a 12-mile front to a 
maximum depth of tliree miles. The main 
attack was by West Country and Indian troops 
— ^the former captured Rafat, and Ghtirkas 


rushed El Kefr. The Turks had been rein- 
forced by a division from Mesopotamia, and 
stiffened by a battalion of Gennan ii^antry. 
They resisted stoutly, and on tine evening of the 
10th there was a strong counter-attack by a 
Turco-Gennan force near tho Wadi I^ebbam. 



GENERAL SIR H. GHAUVRL. 

Commanded the Desert Mounted C^orpt. 

Making their way through a grove (»f olive 
trees tho omnny pcjnetratcnl the Britinli line. 
A barrage was put <lowu, reitiforeeriKUits 
collected and th(' foe driven out. Other 
attacks wore rejwlled after sharp liatul-to-hand 
fighting. The enemy left oveu* 300 dea<l on tlu^ 
Held, and sornc^ Oomians were among tho 
prisoners takem. 

Events of coiisidorablo and vaiitnl interest 
marked this period of comparative inactivity. 
In the latter half of .March the Duke of (\)?i- 
naught, Craial Master of the ICuights 'rein[)lars 
and Grand Prior of tho English Ordcir of St. 
Jolm of Jerusak'in, came to the Holy City, and 
on tho lObh Iwdd an investiture on Mount 
Zion, presenting Geiueral Allenby ,with tho 
insignia of tho G.t'.M.O., a!ie! a Knight e>f 
Grace of the Order of St. Jolm, and other 
decorations to Sir Louis Bols, Sir Philip 
Chetwode, Sir Edward Biilfin, Sir Henry 
Chauvel, and Sir Walter Campbell (Deputy 
Quartermaster-General) as well as lyeilals to 
many officers and men. The London Irish 
(who hael playod a gallant part in the opera- 
tions which led to the surrender of Jerusalem) 
and the Dublin Fusiliers furnished guanU 
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of honour. From their housetops the people 
of Jerusalem looked on at the ceremony.* 
Two ilHys previously there had been another 
ceremony, Dr. Macinnes, the Anglican 
Bishop in Jerusalem, being enthroned 
at St. (Jporgo’s Church, outside the Damascus 
Gate. Representatives of other Protestant 
communities, of the Greek, Armenian, Coptic, 
Syrian, and Abyssinian Churches were present, 
as well as flu? Grand Rabbi and the Mufti. 
Rigid nd(?s prevented the attendance of any 
Roman Catholic prelate, but under British 
protection all I'eligions and sects worked 
in new found toleranco.f 

Shortly after those events the Zionist Com- 
mission, headed by Dr. Woizmanii, arrived 
(Af)ril 10), and had an ofTicial and cordial 
welcome. There was a Jewish public holiday 

* The Diiko visited many ])arts of the front and was 
with the troops ojist of the Jordan two days after the 
first crossing was made. 

t For example, nt the ceremony of kindling the Holy 
Fire nt the Church of the Holy Sepulchre the Greek and 
Armenian adherents had usually to be restrained from 
doing violence to one another l^y a largo body of Moslem 
troops, but on May 4, 1918, the ceremony took place 
without any disturbanco and without the presence of 
any armed guards. 


on April 11, when on Mount Soopue— where' 
in July the foundations of a Hebi^w University 
wore laid — Dr. Weizmann expressed the grati- 
tude of the whole of Jewry to the British 
Government. Major Ormsby-Gore replied on- 
behalf of the Government and Major James de 
Rothschild spoke of “ the new era of fulfilment 
and of hope for Jewry.” An account of the 
work undertaken by the Zionist Commission 
does not fall within the scope of this chapter,, 
but among the Jews wore many whose gratitude 
led them to fight for the freedom of Palestine. 
Jewish units, recruited in England, in tho 
United States, in Egypt, and from the Hebrew 
community at Joppa, were formed, and in the 
later phases of the campaign these “Nfew 
Macoabeens ” rendered good service. A fully 
equipped Zionist Medical Unit was also sent 
from America. Armenians, too, formed a 
battalion, which did useful work. “ I am 
proud of the fact,” wrote General Allonby to 
Bogos Nubar Pasha, ” that your compatriots 
have taken an active part in the fighting.” 

The “ comparative inactivity ” which ensued 
after the March-April operations was not the 
free choice of General Allenby, although the 



PRESENTATION TO THE COMMANDBR-IN-GHIEP ft THE ZIONIST 
COMMISSION ON MAY 25, 1918. ' 

General Allenby U seen standing prominently near the left of the photograph. On hit right, ^hind 
the hoy in white suit, standi Dr. Weizmann ; on the General’a left (the ipectatoPs righO 
stand Major J. de Rothschild and the chief Rabbis. 
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DINNER TIME BEHIND THE LINES. 


siimmor is not in Palestine the ideal cam- 
paignirp^ season, especially in the deep gorge 
of the Jordan, where the heat is excessiv'e, and 
dust, flies, malaria, an(i snakes are common 
plagues.* It was the situation created by the 
German offensive on the Western Front which 
disarranged the Commander-in Chief’s plaas. 
The need for reinforcements for Europe waS 
urgent, and General Allenby sent away the 
greater part of hi^ British infantry and a 
considerable part of, his yeomanry. The 62nd 
Division sailed for France in the first week of 
April ; the 74th Division left the following 
week. In addition, before the end of the 
month nine Yeomanry regiments, five and a 
half siege batteries, ten British battalions, 
and five machine-gun companies had been 
withdrawn from the line to be sent to Europe. 
In May 14 more battalions of British infantry 
sailed for France, while during July and the 
first week of Augxist a further 10 British 
battalions were withdrawn. Thus while only 
two divisions, the 52nd and 74th, had been 
sent to France as complete units, all the other 
British Divisions had been greatly depleted. 
To replace his lost troops General Allenby 
received, flrst, the 3rd (Lahore) Division from 
Mesopotamia; second, Indhin Cavalyr Kegi- 

ments from France (as substitutes for the 

, , . 1 , ' ; 1 , ... 

* A highly fluooeasful campaign against malaria was 
waged by the medical services, but the dust was uncon- 
querable and the heat well nigh unendurable. ** The 
shade temperature for months,*’ wrote one of the 
sufferers, *'was never below 100 and frequently rose 
to 120.” 


Yeomanry) ; t hird, Indian hattalionH direct 
from India. Th(\9c hwt had not seen servieo 
during the war. They thus lacked the expe- 
rience of the battalions they repla<u»d, and 
as not enough Indian battalions were available 
six battalions were formed by withdrawing 
a company from 24 of tlie Indian battalions 
alrcaily in the Force. The perio<l of reorganiza- 
tion was, it will be secMi, spread over four 
months, and many of tlu^ newly arrived troops 
required — and received — strenuous training. 
The Australian and New Zealand mounted 
troops were the only white part of the army 
which was unaffected ; the First Mounted 
Division, formerly a Yeomanry Division, was 
now a mixed British and Indian Division. 
It included Indian l^uuters and the Gloucost/cr- 
shire Hu-ssars, the Hertford, Lancashire, and 
other Yooinanry regiments. All the units 
named gaimd distinction in the advance on 
Damascus. General Allenby’s force still 
remained cosmopolitan ; there were with him 
the French and Italian iletochments, the 
British West Indies' Regiment (which gained 
honourable mention), Egyptian infantry, South 
African Field Artillery Batteries (under Colonel 
S. Taylor, D.S.O.), the Hong Kong-Singapore 
Artillery, the newly raised Jewish and Armenian 
contingents, and t^ttalions of the Cape Co^s — 
men belonging to the coloured pofffilatioh of 
the Cape, who hod already done excellent 
service in East Africa. But it was now very 
largely an Indian force. 

With the dispatch of troops to France and 
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the necessity of reorganizing his force the 
adoption of a policy of “ active defence 
became necessary. The troops, infantry and 
cavalry, carried out many daring raids by 
day as well as by night, but between May and 
September there were few actions of any 
size.* On June 8, in the coast sector, a bat- 
talion of the Black Watch and a .battalion of 



TURKISH DEFENCES. 


• the Guides captured an important observation 
post together with four officers and 101 men. 
The next incident of note, in which Irish and 
Indian troops cooperated, was in the centre 
along the Shcchem road. The story may be 
given in General Allenby ’s own words : ' 

A raid on u Uiruor Hoalo, carried out on Augunt 12 by 
the Loinstor Rogimoni, 64(h Sikha, and lat Battalion 
lOlwt Oronadiors, wos crownod with complete wnccoss. 
The objectivi' was the nieiny’H defences on tho 131 BiirJ. 
Ghurabch ridg*’, north-woHt of Sinjil. This ridgo is 
some 5,(HK) yards in Icnigth and Ii(*s 2,000 yards in front 
of our line. It was hold by 800 rifles and 20 machine 
guns. The det'encos consisied of strongly built sangars, 
protected by thick wire ontangloments. Tho approaches 
to it are rocky and broken, involving a climb of 000 feot. 
'JMn> po'<ition was attacked from both flanks. The onomy 
WOK suqirised. His losses were heavy, and the raiders 
brought back 229 prisoners, including a battalion 
commander and 10 ofllcors and 13 machine-guns. Great 
dnsli was shown by all tho troops t aking part in it. 

But the most notable engagement of the 
summer was on July 14. Liman von Sanders 
was well aware that tho Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force had lost the greater part of its British 
troops ; he knew that reorganization must Ik) 
a troublesome process ; he had 15,000 German 
troops with him, and he may have sought, 
on a small scale, to emulate the achievement 
of tho Gormans in France. At any rate, on 

• Between the surrender of Jerusalem ond May 31, 
1918, the prisonorH taken by tho British numbered 
331 ofllcers and 6,088 other ranks. 


the day before the last German offensive on 
the Western (or any other) front, he made his 
little demonstration, an attack on the British 
forces on either side of the Jordan. West of 
the river the British line formed a marked 
salient — the Jordan on the right, Musallabeh 
hill, tho apex, in the centre and the slopes of 
Abu Tellul on the left. 

It was the western side of this salient the 
enemy, at 3.30 a.m., attacked. The attacking 
force was, as to over two-thirds, German. 

The enemy (wrote Sir E. Allenby) penetrated between 
the advanced posts and seized Abu Tellul, thus cutting 
off the posts farther north at El Musallabeh. At 4.30 a.m. 
the 1st Australian Light Horse Brigade counter-attacked. 
By 6 tt.rn. Abu Tellul had been regained. Tho enemy, 
driven against our advanced posts, which, with one 
exception, had held their ground, suffered heavily. Two 
hundred and sevoniy-six Germans, including 12 officers, 
and 62 Turks wore captured, in addition to 6 machine 
guns and 42 automatic rifles. One hundred wounded and 
many dead were left on tho ground. Great credit is duo 
to the Australians for tho quickness of their counter- 
etiack and for the determination displayed by the 
garrisons of the advanced posts in holding out, although 
surrounded. 

While this fighting was in progress a Turkish force of 
considerable .strength was observed to bo concentrating 
to the east of tho Jordan, opposite El Kenti Ford, which 
is midway between the Bl Ghoraniyeh bridgehead and 
the Dead Sea. A cavalry brigade moved out to counter- 
attack. Taking advantage of tlie ground, the cavalry 
arrived within charging distance before they were 
observed. In the charge that ensued some 90 Turks 
were speared, and 91, including six officers, in addition 
to four macliine-guns, were captured. It was only by 
reaching ground iT»> passable for cavalry that the 
remainder of the Turks effected their escape. The 
Jodhpur Lancers played a distinguished part in this 
charge. , 

Ignominious failure had attended this attack, 
and its result caused much friction between 
Gorman and Turk, each blaming the other for 
leaving him in tho lurch. 

In the minor operations of the summer of 
1918 the Indian troops were conspicuous. 
In the sweltering heat of the Jordan Valley, 
which affected them less than it did the Yeo- 
manry, Anzocs, and Territorial Artillery also 
stationed there, tho Indian cavalry on several 
occasions surprised and rode down enemy 
patrols and scouts, using the lance with good 
effect. In the hill districts, as already indi- 
cated, the Indians made themselves a terror 
to the Turk. One of the most daring raids 
was on July 13 when a party of tho Guides 
entered the enemy trenches in the middle of 
the day, bringing back 16 prisoners and a 
machine^^gun. In the same month a Pathan 
company of the 53rd Sikhs in a night raid 
killed or wounded some 100 Turks and brought 
in 33 prisoners and two machine-guns. But 
the common task, if not the trivial round, of 
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the men in the trenches did not furnish all they 
asked. They did not relish sitting still for 
weeks to be fired at. The enemy had the 
exact range of the positions, aii<l his daily 
bombardments were unpleasantly accurate?. 
This good gimnory was attributed mainly to 
the Austrians in. the Turkish ranks. Although 
apart from artillery tiro and spasmodic air 
attacks the enemy, with the one exception 
noted, was not aggressive, there was little to 
indicate that his moral was markedly weakened. 
The Mhdcle which followed the initial success of 
General Allenby’s autumn campaign was not 
anticipated by General Liman von Sanders, 
notwithstandiiig his subsequent assertions. 
But the arrogance of the Germans towards 
the "I’urks, their complete iudifteronce as to 
their well-being, while securing for themselves 
ample rations, the best quarteM*s, and the best 
transport, bred a spirit of hostility between 
Ottoman and Teuton, and was one of the 
reasons why in the end the Turks surrendertHl 
by thousands rather tlian fight to the last. 

The enemy was expecting a new ofTeasive 
by General Allonby in the autumn, and ho 
had nearly six months in which to prepare his 
defences. When the attack would b(3 made 
was a secret he could not guess, but as to 
where, the character of the terrain and the 
record of military history indicated that it 
would be along the* Plain of Sharon. In this 
sector, therefore, the d(?fences had been made 
particularly strong. The Turks appeared to 
have no anxiety as to their position east of the 
Jordan. Arab raids of late had been mainly 


in the Northern Hedjaz, south of Ma'an,* 
and since April no British troops hail left the 
narrow confines of the Jordan \ailley. Anunan, 
Shuiiet Nimriu, and other })hu'es had, it is 
true, beeii mpeatedly bombed by airmen — 
Imperial and Australian -but air raids could 
be endured, and communication betweoii 
Damascus and Ma'an was maintained. (Of 
the air raids rtJerred to one of the most success- 
fill was on Kutrani, east of t he sout h cud of the 
Deiul 8ea, on June l(i, when direct hits woni 
made on a train full of troops, and on enemy 
sheltei*s, and the station building set on fire.) 

General Allenby’s plaiLs were complet/C in 
August , although .scune time had yet to elapse 
befort^ the odensive o|)ened. Sir lOdiuund 
Allonby attributed much of the merit of the 
preparations to his child' of Stall, Sir J..ouis 
Bols, hut the inspiration and directing energy 
came from the Commander iudiiid liimself. 
And a distinct share in the achievement was 

♦ During AiicjUMi tl»i> Kmir Fiusal’n troo|>f<, and tlio 
Imperial Camel l/(»rps atlacluMl to them, very activ**. 
On the 8lh M«Hla\verii., on the IliMija/. railway ll5 mih^H 
south of Ma’im, was sci/xHl, .'15 'I’lirlcH lM*in^c Uilletl and 120 
captuWHl, togelhor with two miuM and three' nunduiie ^ 
gum. It IK note} worthy that tlie rejiort of thin raiei, 
isHuecl on August 14, was I ho first ptihlie Aunoum’ement 
by the War Olfu^o in London that, llrilish Inmps wein 
noting with tlie Arab fore.es. In ily «vml .\ugust 
the ArahH farther south, umh'r the 1‘hiiiist Ahdulla and 
Aii, hmi also bi*en very ents'rprisii g. The tieiljaz 
Cfovernment Agency annoiineed that i llu' twc» mont h.s 
ending SeptembiT 5 more than 3(H) Turks had been 
killed or cafitured, wiiile the' booty iiieluded 7tM) sheep 
ilestiiKul for Medina, HO eami'ls atnl £T. .5.0(H) in gold. 
Somewhat earlier (in May) the Kmir Ali had rounded 
up and capture<I two larg<* oonvoys (‘ost of M^alina, 
eonsistinu of 500 and 300 eann*ls nssjasdively. 
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[Paleslitie o^tal photograph 

BRITISH YEOMANRY IN SYRIA. 


duo to the Emir Faisal, whose army was the 
first to move. It luul by far the longest way 
to go, for the Arab force that marched to 
I Damascus started from Akaba, which was left 
on August, 111, two and a half weeks before 
Allenby struck. But neither Liman von 
Sanders, nor Ali Verbi Pasha, the commander 
at Ma'an, guessed that the Arab force then 
moving across Edom had started to keep 
rendezvous with the British at Damascus. 
It was not until the Arabs reached the neigh* 
bourhood of Der'aa that their presence caused 
any misgiving. Of their wonderful march 
through the heart of the desert only those who, 
like Colonel Lawrence, took part in it could 
tell — the troops went four days without passing 
a single watering place, and that march was 
followed i mined lately by another march of 
two days to the next water supply. 

From Akaba the road to Damascus by Ma^an, 
Anirnan, and Der’aa, was for the most part 
in enemy occupation, and as Faisal’s object 
was to reach the Der’aa region without attract- 
ing attention he made a wide outflanking 
movement through the Syrian Desort. The 
scanty and bad water on this route would have 
prevented the passage of a large number of 
troops, but Faisal’s force was small. It was, 
however, efficient a body as any leader oould 
desire. There were about 500 Hedjaz Regulars, 
every man a proved warrior and highly dis- 
ciplined, two armoured cars, four French 
mountain guns, a demolition party of 30 Gurkhas 


and a detachment of the Egyptian Camd 
Corps. A few European officers with Colonel 
Lawrence as Chief of Staff were with Faisal. 
As, passing oast of Ma’an, Faisal turned directly 
northward the tribesmen flocked to his standard, 
and his force grew till it was fully 10,000 
strong. The Sheikhs of the Ruwalla came in 
with 3,000 horsemen ; from the Hauran the 
Druse clansmen, eager to ’avenge unnumbered 
cruelties poqjetrated by the hated Ottoman, 
joined the stantlard of n leader who promised 
them deliverance and I’espect for their religion,* 
one who was moreover an ally of the British, 
with whom the Druses had a traditional 
friendship. His was therefore a force to be 
reckoned with when on September 16 Faisal 
established himself at Umn et Taiyibe, a lava- 
strewn valley of the Wadi Zeidi, south-east of 
Der’aa. Faisal had kept to his time-table, 
and at once began to play havoc with the 
Hedjaz Railway at its most sensitive point, 
for Der’aa is the junction of the branch line 
to the Jordan and Western Palestine. By the 
19th the Arabs had completely severed i^way 
commimication with Amman, the Palestine 
front, and Damascus alike — a fine achievement. 
Thus part of General Allenby’s plan was 
disclosed; the Turks hammered on>the main 
front were not to .be left an easy means of 
retreat eastward. 

* The Dru8e religion Is a “seoret faith,** which in some 
respeota approaches Ohristianity more * nearljr than 
Islam. 
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It was while FaisaVs army was engaged in 
severing railway communication between 
Dan^M^cus and Palestine that General Allenby 
opened his offensive. As anticipated, the 
principal blow was delivered in the coast 
sector. General Allenby's plan was as daring 
.as it was successful. The enemy positions on 
the coast plain were to be assaulted by the 
infantry, and when a sufficient gap had been 
made cavalry were to pour through it, get 
behind the main enemy force and cut off retreat 
northward. East of the Jordan were tiie 
Arabs, but they could not be expected to stem 
the Turks should they succeed in crossing 
the river in strength. General Allenby, there - 
for#}, directed his light wing, stationed between 
the Shechem road and the Jonlan, to advance 
ami block all roads leading south-east from 
Samaria to the river. To prevent the Turks 
retreating by the route through the valley of 
..♦lezreel to the northern Jordan fords the 
oommander-in -chief relied on the Air Service. 
The airmen wore to, and flid, outflank the 
enemy in this direction. As soon as possible a 
mounted force was to follow up the airmen, 
cross the Jordan and join the Arabs near 
Der’oa. Thence British and Arabs were to 
advance north on ' Damascus. There w’as 


still another factor to consider : the Turkish 
Fourth Army stationed along the Hedjaz 
railway from south of Ma’an to north of Anman. 
Against it a separate foi’ce (composed of 
Anz#w? mounted tioops, the British West Indies 
Regiment, and a Jewish contingent) was to be 
sent. It H’as'to advance from the Jordan at 
Ghoraniyeh by the well-trodden road to 
Amman, seize that place and cut off the I'urks 
at Ma’an. Against Ma’an it. self part of Faisal’s 
army was ready to opt*rate. 

The general attack opeiu'd on the night of 
September 1 8. East of t ho JerusaliMu -Shechem 
road British and Indian ti‘oo))s advanced 
and secured all the roads heading south-east 
from Shechem to the Jordan. The main 
attack, which was preceded by a short bombard • 
merit, was launched at 4.;U) a.iu. on September 
19, the front assailed extiaiding from Rafat, 
on the edge of the hills of Mount Ephraim, 
across the Plain of Sharon to the Mediter- 
ranean. ’I’he infantry, British and Indian 
and French, “ made rapid progress, over- 
running the entire hostile defensive system 
on this frontage by 8 a.m., and penetrating to 
a maximum depth of five miles before swinging 
eastward.” Meantime the cavalry (British 
cavalry and Yeomanry regiments, Indian 
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cavalry and Aiwtralian Light Hof<se), which 
had boon waiting thoir opportunity, gallopetl 
through the enemy lines, broken up for them 
by the infantry, and by midday had covered 
^^^19 miles, ships of the Royal Navy 
giving help by shelling the coast roads. On 
this sector tlie progress of the British continued 
unchecked, but the right wing still met with 
stiff resistance in the hill country — resistance 
which was overcome by the evening of Sep- 
t^^mber 20. The cavalry, crossing the Plain of 
Esdraeloii, or Field of A;*mageddon —where they 
met with some opposition — had swept farther 
north, Indian Lancem and Gloucestershire 
Yeomanry entering Nazareth, when(*e General 
Liman von Sanders had fled in hot haste. 
By the next evening the cavalry had reached 
the Sea of Galilee (Lake of Tiberias) and had 
seized the railway and road crossings over the 
Jordan south of the lake. 

From the moment the British cavalry got 
well to their rear panic hod seized the Turkish 
hosts. With some exceptions they no longer 
sought to fight but siinply to escape or, an 
alfernativo chosen by a large proportion, to 
surrender. In any cast? escape northwards they 
could not ; any movement in that direction 
meant falling into the hanrls of the ubi(pn‘tous 


British cavalry. Those of them who had 
fought stoutly on the front west of the 
main Jerusalem-Shechom road found them- 
selves willy-nilly shepherded by the advancing 
infantry into the arms of the waiting cavalry. 
Those east of the Jerusalem road, as well as 
the defeated troops in the coast sector, had but 
. one hope left, to escape east over the Jordan. 
They hod not reckoned with the Air Forces 
Imperial and Australian ainnen hod paralysed 
the enemy airmen by “ sitting over their aero- 
drome at Jenin and bombing it so effectually 
that not a single Turkish — i.e., German — 
machine ventured out, and now as the Turks 
poui*ed along the routes to the Jordan they w’ere 
incessantly bombed and machine-gunned, 
till the roads wore turned into shainble.s. 
The occupation of Jisr ed Darnieh on SepUnnber 
22 by a cavalry force, completed the dis- 
comfiture of the enemy west of the Joi’dan. 
On the 23rd the ports of Haifa and Acre 
were occ\ipied, without opposit ion, by Yeonmni’y 
and other mounterl troops. 

No time was lost by General .llenby in 
pressing his advantage. As soon as the cross- 
ings of the Jordan south of the Sea of Galileo 
had been secured, tlie Desert Mounted Column 
under General Chauvol mished forw'ard into the 
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KFSTING ON THE BANKS OF THE ABANA, WHERE THE RIVER ENTERS 

THE PLAIN OF DAMASCUS. 


Land of Gilead, following; the lino of the Yar- 
milk Valley. Ti met with opposition at two 
points only, and on September 28 joined hands 
with the Emir Faisal’s force in the neighbour- 
hood of Der’aa. Farther south the British 
oolumn from Ghoraniyeh had already oeoiipiod 
Amman and was in contact with the Turkisli 
force from Ma’an, which, too late, was seeking 
to escape. And in Northern Galik^e the British 
were hot on the heels of the enemy, who hei'c 
gatliered some courage and, with troops hurried 
from Damascus, put up a defence at Jisr 
Benat Yakub (the Bridge of the Daughters of 
Jacob), the Jordan crossing south of the 
\Vatei*s of Merom, traversed by the main road 
from Jerusalem to Damascus — the road taken 
by Saul of Tarsus. This crossing was forced 
by a brigaile of Australian Light Horse on 
September 28, the same day wliich witne-ssed 
the junction of GliauvePs and Faisal’s columim. 
From Jisr Benat Yakub, the Australians, 
reinforced, pushed direct towards Damascus. 
It became a rewe as to which force should get 
there first, for Sir Henry Chauvel and the 
Emir Faisal, in parallel but distinct columns, 
also turned their faces towards Damascus. 

The remarkable achievements of FaisaPs troops 
between September 19 and 28, I'^ether with 
a record of General Allenby’s offensive, here 


only briefly outlined, fall rmfumlly for descrip- 
tion with the siieee(‘dinu phase of the eaiio 
paigmthe oeeupation of |h‘yrut. Moms. Ah'ppo, 
etc. As tin* surrender of .Ii‘rusiilem vnhs not 
till' end of (Jeinaal Alleiiby's first r‘ain|)aign in 
Palest iiH*, neithei’ was the ahandonment of 
Damascus by the Turks the end of his second 
cninpaign. Hut the oeeupati<»n of Damascus, 
the oldest living city of the worhl though it 
retains no monuments of great anticjuity 
was one f>f tlie most important landmarks ot 
the war ; it was the outw^ard and visible' sign 
of the downfall of Turki*y, wdiicdi surreiu hat'd, 
on terms dictateel by the Allies, exactly u mont h 
after the British and Arab troops entcTerl the 
city. 

The Turks, who had already lost 50,0(Ht men 
in prisoners and 305 guns, offered no strenuous 
opposition to the three columns maiching on 
Damascus, while on September 29 tlw* 4tli 
Turkish Army coining from Ma’nn surrendered 
at discretion to the British near Amman, 
another 10,00(Iuiien being thus added to the 
total of prisoners. Still another 10,000 wei’o 
gathered in at the gates of Damascus on 
September 30, by which day the Australians 
from the Jisr Benat Yakub ha<l got round to 
the north of the city. On the same day the 
Desert Column was immediately west and the 
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Arab force at the southern border of the city. 
Most of the Gemians and Turks in Danieu^cus, 
after a ^’iolent quarrel, in which “ satisfactory 
nuinbei’s on both sides lost their lives,’' had 
ev^acuated the place earlier in the day, taking 
the Aleppo road. During the night of Sep- 
tember 30 troops of the Australian Mounted 
Division and the vanguard of the Emir Faisal’s 
force both penetrated into the city, and both 
claimed to be the first to enter Damascus, 
Doth were welcomed by the Damascenes, the 
vast majority of whom are of Arab race. The 
formal entry of the Allied ti*oops was made 
at six o’clock in the morning of October 1, a 
Ih'itish force and a part of the Arab army 
1 1 iarching through the streets. Some 7,000 Turks 
still in Damascus, who had preferred capti\dty 
to flight, surrendered and a number of British 
wounded were found in hospital. 

Damascus was treated by General Allonby 
as what it was — an Arab city which he, witli 
Arab help, had liberated. After the formal 
OiMUipation the Allierl troops wore withdrawn, 
the administration being left in the hands of 
the peopUv From a oorrespomlent of The 
Times ue get the following picture of the (Mty 
immediately after its liberation : - 

One of the first wets of the Arab Adiuinist ration was 
I o nwloro t he olcet rio light iriK system in Damascus. This 
was in working order by the evoning of Octol^er 2. 
although the plant had boon disusod for weeks under 
the Turks, tramway service, stopped by the 

incapable 'I’urkish Adtninistration in- 1917, was resumed 
on October .'S. A further necessary and appropriate act 
was the removal, hy direct order of the Ai*ab Oommander- 
in-Cfiief, of tlie bronze wreath which the German 
Kmfs^ror in 1808 had S(?eii 6t to impose upon the torub 
of tlie knightly Saladiii. 

All through the afu^rnoon of October 1 an immensr 
number of sightseers — Druses, B<*duin, and jioasants 
from the Hauraii and the neighbouring desert— came 
swarming into the city. In the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 30 certain unauthorized jwrsons had endeavoured to 
set up a form of civil administration, and showetl resent- 
ment when next morning tho senior descendant of 
Saladin, Shukry Ptislia El Ayynhi, was appointed head 
of the .Aral) Administration of Damoscais. 'J'he malice 
of those |jeople led to some disorder during the night of 
0<!tober 1-2, disorders made easier by the pres«uiee of 
strangers who had primitive ideas as to the behaviour 
pr<»per when in a rich, populous city which had just 
fallen befoit' a victorious army, Oonsequontly early in 
the morning of the 2nd thi; Arab Kegulars turned out 
anti restored oixler. 


On October 3 the Emir Faisal made lus 
offleial entry into “ the splendid city which had 
once again passed into the power of his race.” 

A oar had been placed at his disposal, but the wise 
Sherif, with a strong sense of tho historical fitness .of 
things, preferred to make his entry into Damascus much 
in the same way as did the Emiis of those Arabs who 
took Damascus in the sevonteenth century, tlio Arnorite 
Arabs who returned to it in the nineteenth century, the 
Aramean Arabs who set up thoir kingdom in Damnscu .<3 
during the fourteenth century B.o,, Aretas, King of 
Arabia, when he occupied Damascus in 84 B.o„ and 
IChalid Ibn Walid when he carried part of the town by 
storm from its Byzantine garrison A,p. 034 

The Sherif, on horseback, attended by some twelve to 
fifteen hundred of his kinsfolk and adherents, entererl 
Damascus at full gallop and rode furiously through the 
city to the accompaniment of a crackling feu de joie and 
shrill screams of victory — method of procedure which 
undoubtedly impressed the inhabitants with the reality 
of his arrival for more vividly tlian would have 'an 
orderly proco.ssion of innumerable battalions following 
upon the unimpressive passage of high-powered motor- 
cars. 

Later in the day Faisal gathered round him 
the notables of the eifcy, and in stirring words 
declared hia policy and his Arab faith. 

L make no distinctiun, ho said, between memljers of 
the Arab nation, of whatever creed or religion. I am as 
.•V brother to tho man wlio exteiid.s to me the hand of 
friendship, but I am impartially severe on those that 
revolt and disobey tlu» c>rd<*rs of the Government. 1 
shall never betray the Arabs, and I trust that tho Arabio 
laitguago will attain the position it de.servos. ft is the 
sufferings of the Syrian nation and the atrocitio.s which 
they have sufforod from the Turks which hove brought 
about this day. 

T'he 8Word of the Arabn, added the lOmir, 
could not be sheathed until the other regions 
hold by tht‘- Turks w(‘r(^ freed, and, in a sentonci3 
significant of tho claims of Ijis race, he included 
Aleppo in “the Arabian country." Some few 
weeks later the Emii* left Syria on a visit to 
Franco and England, Jiis purpose being to lay 
the Aral) claims before t he Peace ConforeiKH). 
Before ho reached Europe liot only had the 
Holy Land been completely liberated, but the 
Turks had been driven fr<»m the whole of 
Syria and had ogi*eed to surrtuidor the places 
they still held — notably Medina — in the 
Arabic Vilayets. None knew better than the 
Emir Faisal how greatly General Allonby and 
liis army had eontributod to this triumph of 
the Arab cause. 
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I N an oarlicr cliapter (le.scribing tlio fii-st 
your of the United States at war (Chapter 
CCXLIV) a brief account was given of 
tlie beginnings of the great American 
war shipbuilding effort. This enterprise was 
so extraordinary that it merits a special 
description ; and tho present chapter, whicli 
oxiens with some striking statistics, includes* 
accounts of the methods by which a great 
shipbuilding crusade was inaugurateil and 
maintained at fever heat during most of 1918, 
and of the shipyards at the various centres. 

The United States was not a maritime nation, 
and what she set out to do was to build a 
great mercantile marine within the space of a 
few months. On July 1, 1916, there was under 
the American flag a total deadweight tonnage 
of 2,412,000 tons, of which approximately 
80 per cent, was employed in coastwise a^ 
Great Lake trade. From the beginning of 
August, 1917,/ when the first vessels were 
delivered to the Emergency Fleet Corpor$Ltion, 
to the end of November, 1918, about 2,436,000 
tons of steel shipping were delivered, or more 
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than tlio total tonringn owned in IBIH, while, 
including wood and composito vuhhcIs, the 
amount completed was 2,794,000 t(»ns. lu (he 
year ended .luly 1, 1915, tlu» shlpyarcls in (lie 
United States built 180,700 dt'tulweight t«)ns 
of steel vessels of over I,. 700 ton.s dead- 
weight, whereas in the monlh of May, 1918, 
the tDiinago produced was gKater liy 5.4,000 
tons than that built in the whole of 191.7. 

Tho production for May, 1918, was the begins 
ning of a gi'eatly increa.sed output, sincti new 
yards which Iwl boon built were then coming 
into action, and tho monthly output advanced 
to more than 300,000 toits in October, 1918. 
There was a further advance in November. For. 
the eleven months endiid November, 1918, the 
total number of vessels built was 495, and the 
carrying capacity was 2,79.7,000 tons. It was 
thus clear that the total output *for l9l8 
would considerably exceed 3,000,000 tons 
deadweight. The American authorities, on 
the basis, presumably, that tlio ships were 
mainly designed for tho carriage of cargo, were, 
in the habit of calculating in deadweight^ 
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whereas the British practice was to measure 
in gross tonnage. • Without entering into a 
technical explanation of the two forms of 
measurement, it majr be assumed, for the 
present purpose, that gross tonnage represents 
about 60 per cent, of deadweight tonnage. 
On this basis 3,000,000 tons of deadweight 
tonnage, a total which was at least produced 
by the United States in 1918, corresponded 
to 1,800,000 gross tons — curiously enough the 
estimate of the maximum production of 
merchant tonnage by the United Kingdom in 
1918 made by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in March, 1918. This figure, for various 
reasons which were put forward by the 
authorities, was not achieved in the United 
Kingdom, and the United States had the 
distinction of easily leading the world in the 
production of mercantile tonnage. This was 
a truly remarkable achievement when it is 
remembered that the United States had little 
experience of shipbuildjjng, and had to build a 
great many new yards. 

When the United Statos entered the war 
there were .37 steel shipyards in the country. 
By the summer of 1918 the number had been 
increased to 72, and the capacity of the old 
yards had been increased from 162 slipways 
to 195. As compared with 24 wooden shij)- 
yards in 1916, there wore 80 two years later. 
In all, there were 162 shipbuilding plants in 
the United States in 1918, of which 118 were 
practically completed. Fifty-three new yards 
were constructed after the United States 
declared war, and there was a total of 819 
slipways in the United States, of wliich 751 were 
devoted to mercantile tonnage for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

During the few yeare preceding the European 
War there had been in progress a movement 
for a considerable mercantile marine, but the 
war provided the motive for this extraordinary 
development of shipbuilding. To carry out 
the vast programme of construction the 
Shipping Board was authorized by Act of^ 
Parliament to create the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, with a capital stock of $60,000,000 
(£10,000,000), an undertaking which was 
organized in April, 191^, under the Laws of 
the District of Columbia. 

The programme provided for the building of 
1,866 ships, including passenger, cargo, refriger- 
ated and oil tank vessels, of from i6,000 to 
12,000 tons deadweight, with aii aggregate 
deadweight tonnage of 13,000,000 tons. Besides 
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these vessels, steel, wood and concrete tugs and 
barges building for, or contracted for, the 
Government amoimted to a tot^al deadweight 
tonnage of 850,000. In addit ion to the vessels 
to be built to the order of the Kmergency Fleet 
Corporation, there were 245 vessels then under 
construction for American and foreign owners* 
averaging 7,000 tons each and representing 
1,715,000 tons. These, which were siibse- 
<iuently requisitioned by the Ignited Stales 


wegian owners. One or two British owners 
saw the possibility of securing tonnage in the 
Vnited Stales which could not be secured at 
home ; chief of them was Mr. Allan Hughes, 
whose com|)anies \vt‘re associated with the 
P. & O., and it was on his behalf that Mr. James 
Esplen, a British naval architect, visited the 
l-nited States. On the formation of the Ministry 
of Shipping at the end of 11)10 Mr. Esplen's 
services were reipiisitioned by Sir Joseph 



BUSY SCENE IN A PACIFIC COAST SHIPYARD. 


Government, gave a total number of 2,101 
vessels, exclusive of tugs and barges, with a 
tonnage of 14,715,000 tons, for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The cost of completing 
the programme in 1918, 1919 and 1920 was 
estimateil at $5,000,000,000 (£1,000,000,000). 
The expenditure of this vast sum was to provide 
a merchant fleet of 26,000,000 tons, equivalent 
to 15,000,000 tons gross, and almost precisely 
the same flgure as the total amount M the 
world’s merchant tonnage lost through enemy 
and marine risks during the war. It compared 
with 21,000,000 tons gross owned in the British 
Empire before the war. In the early months 
of the war a flne new start was given to 
American shipbuilding by British and Nor- 


Maclay, the Shipping Controller, and in con- 
junction with Mr. Ashley Sparkes, of the 
( 'iinanl Line, contracls were ])laced for a largo 
number of vessels in the name of the (hinard 
Company, but in reality for the British Gov<irn- 
ment. By an Exwutive order of July 11, 1917, 
all the steel vc^ssels under construction of more 
than 2,500 tons deadweight were requisitioned, 
and the l^niterl States Govenunent thereby 
became poBsessed of 413 ships in various stage.s 
of construction, re|)rescnting 2,937,04)0 tons. 
These ships accounted for the great majority 
of tho deliveries to the limergency Flw^t 
Corporation until tho summer of 1918. The 
builders thix)iighout the country freely acknow- 
ledged the great assistance and encouragement 
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GROUP AT THE DRIVING OP THE FIRST RIVET IN THE KEEL OF A lO.OOO-TON 
OIL TANKER AT THE MOORE YARD, CALIFORNIA. 

The rivet wet driven by Mr. Schwab, who can be seen in the centre of the photograph with Mr, Piez 
and Mr. Georfie W. Dickie, the EmerfSency Fleet District Represent ative. 


they had rt^o-oivod from tliono coutractH, and 
spoke in giatify ing torniH of the way in which 
the btisinesH had heoii placed. 

Throughout 1017 and 1918 the American 
firms wei’c j-epeatedly urged by British 
statesmen to build tonnage to replace that 
which was being destroyed by enemy action. 
In the spring and summer of 1917 the crisis 
at sea was acute, and the efforts which the 
American people were making were extremely 
encouraging to the Allies, while the eft’ect 
on the jnoral of the enemy peoples of 
the accounts of what the Ihiited States was 
accomplishing must, have been serious. Mr. 
Balfbur's Mission in the spring of 1917 askeii 
for the (Hnistniction of 0,000,000 tons dead- 
weight by tlie end of 1918, a total which it 
later bc^came cleai* was impracticable of achieve- 
ment. There were delays and disimssions in 
the early days during wdiich a good deal of time 
was spent, and these" difficulties culminated 
in July# 1917, in the dismissal of the tw’o men 
who were then responsible for the shipbuilding 
programme. Mr. Edward N. Hurley was now 
appointed Chairman of the Shipping Board, 
and a fresh beginning made. To those who 
knew the enormous amount of spade work 


wl'.ich hud to be done, the wonder at the end of 
1918 was not that the original prograrnmo 
failed to be I’calized, but that it was 
})ossible to build half* the amount. Yards 
were constructed out of morasses, slipways 
luwi (o be built, machinery had to l>e 
supplied by linns which had never undertaken 
such work before, steel mills had to l^e adapted 
to the rolling of ship plates, stationary engine 
works to the building of marine engines, and 
new jengiue and boiler sliops built, and lost, 
l||iit not least, men had to be taught the rudi- 
ments of shipbuilding. 

On July I, 1917, there were not quite 46,090 
men in the shipyards of the country ; within a 
year the number had been raised to 800,000, 
while there were 260,000 men engaged in the 
allied trades. The vast increment was com- 
posed of men who knew nothing of shipbuilding, 
and their training, facilitated though it was 
by the use of the most modern labour-saving 
deviv^w and pneumatic tools, was one of -the 
fine outstanding features of the shipbuilding 
effort. The oouise adopted was to train 
skilled mechanic to learn shipbuilding in order 
that they might become instructors ^ to the 
“ green liands ” at the training schools insti- 
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tilted at all the important shipyarilK. The 
whole achievement of building the new yardH 
and producing ho large an amount of tonnage 
within HO short a space of time was only made 
possible by inaugurating a great crusade in 
which the whole nation was inspired to take 
a personal and direct intert'st in the great 
undertaking. This crusade received much of 
its driving force from the elo(|uence of Mr. 
Kdward N. Hurley, the Cliairman of the 
Shipping Board, and the vigour with which it 
was maintained was much increased \vhen, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Hurley 
and at the direct re(|uest of l^'esident Wilson, 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab became, in the spring 
oM918, the Dii’ector-Ceneral of tiu Kmergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

In allotting credit for what is accomplished 
in a great undertaking it is easy to overlook 
the services of many who contributed to its 
success. All interested in American ship- 
building would wish the assistance given by 
Lloyd’s Register to be acknowledged. Men 
highly trained in the British shipyards ainl then 
by the Register itself in the Cnited Kingdom, 
were sent to the United States and established 
at all the leading centres. Their assistanci* 
was frankly and generously acknowledged by 
builders throughout the country. It was only 
natural that the cooperation should be c1ob<% 
'Since the British and American peoples were 


lighting side by side and resources <^>f all 
kinds were pooled, as in the instance of the 
vast amount of British tonnage <li verted from 
every sea for the transport of the American 
troops. Tht' ingenuity and adaptability of 
the American builders, coupled with the long 
experienct* and training of the Lloyd's sur- 
veyoi's, made a strong combination. On tht> 
one hanil, tlu» American builders ix'specteil 
the trained minds of the surveyors, and the 
latter admireil the eiithiisinsm and energy of 
the American business hhmi and backed it to 
the utmost of their al>ility. Nt> British ship- 
ping authority wtvs better liked among tie* 
American shipbuilders than Mr. James Fi*onch. 
the Chief Survivor of LU)y(rs in the UnitiMl 
States, who set a splendid exampU* of happy 
and untiring service to the surveyors in tlu' 
yards throughout tin* country, 'riu* value of 
his services was >issessed wluai h(' was asktul 
to undertake a mission on behalf of the Ship- 
ping Board to Ja|)aM, where a numIxM' of shi|>s 
were building for the United Stall's (Jovern- 
ment, work which he gladly undertook, although 
it meant his absenei* from the United Stall's 
when his organizing abilities were urgi'iitly 
needeil. A strong and not unnatural move- 
ment was started to encourage the growth of 
the American Bureau for the classiticatiou of 
ships. .Much progress was maile by this body, 
which received every assistance from the 
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CJovernmont, but naturally it had not harl th'^ 
experience of the older undertaking. 

In th# following table, w'hich was prepared 
l)y the Statistical Division of the Anierican 
Shipping Mission, is set out the number 



THE HON. EDWARD N. HURLEY, 
Chairman of the U.S. Shipping Board. 


of vessels and the f|uantity of tonnage com- 
pl(*ted in the period from August, 1917, to 
December .‘11, and then the numbers and totals 
for each month to the end of Novembe?', 1918 ; 


Statistical Division on a telegram received 
from the Shipping Board. A striking fact is 
that in spite of a large amount of tonnage 
completed during the firat ten months of the 
year there were at the end of October 5, 000, 000 
tons deadweight, equivalent to 3,000,000 tons 
gross, under construction. In a prophetic 
speech Mr. Charles Piez stated that 8,000,000 
tons deadweight should be completed during 
1919. 


Statkmpnt of Seagoing Steam Merchant Vessels 
Under U»)nstruction for the Emergency Fleet 
(J o Rpt) RATION During Dctober, 1918. 



Nuiiilicr of 
Vessels. 

Deadiw-’iglit 
Ton nag. , 

On stocks at l>cgiiining of month 

990 

3.469, r>()3 

Keels laid during month 

141 

687,291 

Launched during month 

80 

400,376 

On stocks at end of month 

751 

.3,756,419 

J.,ann( hcd, but not completed at 



iK'ginning of month 

271 

1,327.405 

TiUiinchcd during month 

80 

400,376 

(Jompleted during mont h 

7.5 

391,100 

Launched, but not compUded at 



end of month 

276 

1,336,680 

Total iiiidor construction : 



At beginning of month 

001 

4,796,908 

At end of month 

1,027 

5,093,099 


The conclusion of the Armistice, to which the 
present chapter brings the history of the 
American shipbuilding crusade, natiimlly meant 
an easing of tlu^ effort, but at a conference of 
shipbuilders held at Washington in the middle 
of November and attended by the gieat shipping 
leaders it was announced that the shipbuilding 
programme would be continued. The pro- 
gramme, Mr. Howard (’oonley, a Vice-President 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, announced. 


( VlMPLETION OK V'E8SKL.S, (U.ASHIFIED BY MATERIAL, FOR THE KmeRGENCY FlEET (!!(>RPOIIaTION FROM AUGUST, 1917, 

TO Knd of November, 1918. 



Steel. 

Wood. 

ComposikL 

'J'otal. 

Month. 

No. 

Deadweight. 

KV 

Deadweight. 

No. 

Deiulweight. 

No. 

Deadweight 

Total Aug.. 1917 Dec. 31, 1917 

5.1 

315,823 

— 


- 

-- 

50 

315.823 

.lamiarv, 1918 

11 

88,300 







.. _ 

11 

88,300 

Fchniarv . . 

16 

123,042 

..... 



— 

16 

123,042 

March 

20 

101.186 



— 

— 

20 

161.186 

April .. .. .. ..! 

31 

171.413 




— 

31 

171,413 

>t*iy 

42 

2.50,91 1 

1 

3,. 500 


. - 

43 

264,411 

.Line 

40 

276,034 

.5 

17,665 

— 


51 

293,699 

.Inly 

40 

243.016 

.5 

17,665 



45 

260,681 

August 

•It 

260,483 

19 

66,665 

3 

11,000 

66 

338,148 

Srpi ember 

40 

260,70.5 

26 

91,165 

3 

11, .500 

75 

.369,370 

( Ictober 

47 

301.178 ' 

28 

100,200 j 

2 

7..500 

77 

408.878 

Novembei* 

. ,.! 

ry] 

294,623 i 

0 

.30,500 1 



60 

325,123 

Total Jan., 1918 Nov. 30. I9l8i' 

...4. 

394 

2,436,891 j 

93 1 

1 

327, ^5o j 

8 

30,001) 

49.5 

2,794,251 


♦ Novombpr returns not <^onfiriu«>»l and the figurPM provisional. 


The particulars of vessels building, launched, 
and completed during the month of October 
an3 .showMi in a statement based by the 


would keep every efficient shipyard working 
at any rate tliroughout 1919. Ships, he 
continued, must now bo built for oomndercial 
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purposes. The necessity for feeding Europe 
and bringing the army back to the United 
States created an emergency tiuit was only a 
little less urgent than the emei-gency of war. 
There was no danger that the United States 
could build too many ships d\iring 1919, and 
he thought the new vessels would be of a larger 
type. What was to bo done with the ships 
after the immediate neetls had been met was a 
question, he added, to be tiecided by the people 
and by Congims. 

With the appointment of Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, the steel “ magnate,” in the spring of 
1918 to be Director-General of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, shipbuilding in the United 
States entered upon a new, a more vigorous, 
ami a fascinating phase. As a great captain 
of industry he occupied an unique position in 
the country, and none was more respected. 
Everyone knew him to b(' a man with a quite 
extraorilinary personality, who had worked liis 
way up from the humblest position to be 
probably the greatest leader of industry in 
the United States. In the jiroeess he was 
known to hav'e acquired great wealth, but 
that never told against him among the shipyard 
“ boys,” as lie was aecustomed to call his 
friemls the manual workers. He was the 
head— the controlling* and magnetizing spirit 
— of the [jowerful • Jlethlehem Steid Cor- 
poration, which, at the time of his acceptance 
of a post in the Government, was dealing, 
for the United. States and the Allied Powers; 
with^ war work representing 8990, 000, 000 
(€120,000,000). His experience of such work 
in the Great War went back to tla^ early days, 
when he paid hurried visits to London and 
carried back contracts for vast quantities of 
shells from the British War Oftice and for 
many submarines for the British Admiralty. In 
politics, in whicli he had for years taken no 
active part, he was a Republican, and when, at 
the direct request of President Wilson, he 
joined a Democratic Government, it was clear 
that ho was animated by his strong patriotism 
and the irresistible call of duty. During the 
months in which he devoted himself tf) the 
task of increasing the rate of production of 
tonnage he did not spare himself, but w’orked, 
in Ilia own characteristic way, at least as hard 
as any man engaged in shipbuilding ; and his 
many friends could not be surprised when, 
after the conclusion of the Annistice, he con- 
sidered that his task had been done, and he 


dosirt'd to be relieved of his exactin/af Govern- 
ment duties. The Shi|)ping Board were loth 
to lose so valuable an asset, and his resignation 
was tendered in I3ocember, 1918, by windess 



THE HON. CHAS. M. SCHWAB, 
Late Director-General of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 


telegraphy to President Wilson, who was tlum 
cro.s.sing the Aflaidh? on his Kurofiean mission 
in the liiUT George^ W'^ashiiigloii, and was 
r<‘gret fully aeci j)! im 1 . 

Mr. Schwab possessed exe(‘|)tioiial powers of 
organization, but iiis greatest gift w'as his 
unfailing ability to put and keep men with 
w'hom lie had anything to do in tln^ best of 
tempers ami indiiee them to do tlieir v'ery best 
w'ork. Tlie general vc*rdiet was that no imjre 
suitable man eould hav’f^ l>een found to dinu't 
the aeti\ ities of the Eiiiergeriey Fleet (V)rf)or- 
ation. ” No man had ever w'ork(‘fl for him,” 
he w^as fond of saying, ” but thousands luul 
worked with him.” He himself defined his 
functions as Dircctor-Gcnernl as being to 
arouse and direct a s|)iril of enthuMiasm amotig 
the men which made for HuccessfiiJ accom- 
plishment, and to see to it that every ounce of 
material that was nt^eded for the shipyards 
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waH procured, whethe^r it were steel platcw, 
engines, boilers, or what not . It was announced 
that he would have full charge of the building 
of ships and that he would spend most of his 
lime actually in the yanis. 

One of Mr. Schwab’s first actions was to* 
remove bodily the whole organisation of the 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation from W^^l^higton, 
where it was housed in 21 buildings scattered 
tliroughout the congested capital, to Phila- 
:l(;lphia. At first there seemed a pro8|iect of 
Jiousing the whole office organization in one 
largo building which had beeh .secured in a 
(central position ; but increased aecominotlatioii 
soon became necessary. Within a few months 
the Corporation was occupying in Philadelphia 
three buildings, with the exception of the 
ground floor of each, and part of two other 
buildings, representing a total area of nearly 
400,000 feet of floor spa.(?e. But in making the 
change, which W’as practically coinpletcd 
within a day and a tiight, Mr. Schwab was 
known to have been actuated largely by the 
fact that, whereas Washington, IXC., seemed, 
in its sedatcncHH, far rcmove<I from the hum 


and bustle of the shipyards, Philadelphia wat 
in the centre of a great shipbuilding zone, 
about four times as lai'ge as the District of 
Columbia, w'here 45 per cent of the ships for 
the Fleet Corf)oration w^ere then being built. 

Mr. Schw'ab, with a fine atid trusted 
organization at his back in the offices at 
i*]iiladelp)iia, at once put into effect his 
promise to visit t he shipyards, and he established 
the best of relation8hi|>s with the W'orkers 
wherever he wTiit. Visits followed in rapid 
succession to the (3reat l..akes and the Pacific 
Coast, on w’hicli he was accompanied liy 
Mr. Charles Picz, Vice-President and (lenere I 
Manager of the Kmergency Fleet Corporation, 
and Dr. Charles A. Eaton, heofl of the National 
Service Section of the Shipping Board, and 
subsequently to the Gulf ports and the New 
Kiigland district. In the f‘arly days of his 
din*ctorHhi|> he was pn^sent at many of the 
launchings on the Atlantic Coast, distributed 
medals for notably line work, inspected the 
plants, talked w’ith tlie men, and in other ways 
encouraged them to increase the rate of 
production. Kverywhere he was thought of 
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MR. CHAS. A. PIBZ (Vice-President and General Manager of the Emer((ency Fleet Corporation), 
MR. W. H. TODD (President of the Todd Shipyards Corporation), and 
MR. CHAS. M. SCHWAB. 


as “Charlie Schwab” am I he M'as not infrt‘- 
(jiiontly adflroRHcd, to liis groat plcasoiv, by 
the grimy toilers on the slipways simply hh 
“ Charlie.” lie doclarod that tho nicii who 
wer(^ actually building tho ships dosorved the 
credit for what was done and that ho was 
going to see that they got it, a promise which 
lie kept to tho letter, K\^orywhere ho went lie* 
preached intense patriotism All his appeals 
to the workers wi^re based on the ground tJiat 
they were fighting Cermaiiy as effo(•ti^'ely, in 
their own way, as the sailors and soldiers. 
gave utterance to many maxims which were 
descril>ed in tlie IbiitiHl States Press as 
“ Sehvi'abisms.” In a typical speccli at 
Chicago ho declared that “ Pre^sident Wilson 
tried to keep this country out of war, but the 
Gennan Government’s head M’as too thick to 
l('t the knowledge in that we’d fight like a lamr 
cat if they didn’t let us alone. We couldn’t 
get the idea in by prosentirig it rt^asonably, so 
now we’ro driving it in with bullets and rivets.” 
Again, “ The bridge of ships we are tlirowing 
across tho Atlantic will l>e the Bridge of Sighs 
for the Kaiser,” and “ Shoot ships at Oennany 
and save America.” Scores of striking sayings 
might be recalled, if space permitted, for on 
his tours Mr. Schwab would make many 
s|)eeche8 at the different yards in tho course 
of a day, and address one or two great public 
meetings, invariably closing with calling for 
cheers for the President of the United States. 
He told stories which amused and cheered the 


workers, while liis geniality and his happy 
smile and laiigli captivated their hearts. Ho 
was always rcNidy to gi'c credit; not only to ^ 
the ofiieials of the Companies and the workers 
in the yards, hut to those with whom he was 
lissociated personally, from Air. Hurley, tho 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, downwards. 
He described his companion, Mr. Charles Piez, 
the General Managt'r of ih(^ Flot*! Cor] Miration, 
as “the man who really did the work.” 
Air. Pie/., before being chIIlmI t o his post at tho 
Hmergeney Fleet Corporation, was a Chicagf) 
engineer. He had admittedly hne business 
abilities and won tho eonfidenee of the ship- 
builders by the fiuility with which he grasped 
the intricacies of shipbuilding and the kernel of 
the many new problems to be tackled. Ho 
was ossontially a husiness man, hut , erieoiiraged 
by his gnuit chief, miule many oxcellent 
mldrt'sses to the men in the shipyards, 
earnestly emjihasi/.ing the no(id tor steady 
work and the infinite wrong of delaying, even 
for a moment, on account of any petty cans**, 
the constr notion of tonnage needed to win tho 
war. Machinery, he was acreustomed to insist, 
had been devised, and uas in existenet? at 
every centre, for the hearing and setthunent ot 
any questions at issue between the, officials of 
.the companies, and the shipyard v'orkers. 
The officials, he would explain, were tho 
representatives of or the stewards for the 
Government, and the fixing of the rates of pay. 
working hours and other conditions, were all 
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tnattors settled by a Board on which the various 
interests# were repn^sentcd. His intense 
f!arnoHtness was appreciated by the men. 

The strain on tlie chiefs of the Emergency 
Fleet Cori)oration during these tours of the 
shipbuilding centres was considerable, since the 
distanc(»s covered were great, and besides# 
getting into direct toucli wuth the workers in 
tlu) yards, they were in the habit of going into 
iin|)ortant business questions wdth the com- 
pany olTicials, and placing large contracts. 
On one occasion when Mr. Schwab was a little 
late for a luncheon appointment at San Fran- 
<*isco, it was explaine(i that he had waited to 
complete a contract with the Moore Ship- 
Iniilding Company for 10 cargo steamers of 
0,400 tons deadweight, and six oil tank vessels 
of 10,000 tons, involving an extension of the 
plant. On his tours of the Great Lake and 
Pacific yards Mr. Schwal) was accompanied 
by Mr. C. W. Cuthell, the young General- 
Counsel of the Emergency Fleet Cor|)oration, 
whose duty it was to .s(<e tliat the contracts 
entered into \vero k^gally in order. Incident ally, 
Mr. Cuthell took his share of speeehmaking at 
the many meetings w'ith tile employers and the 
workmen. More than once, to the satisfaction 
of the business men, he referred to the fact that 


the Government had created a business cor- 
poration “ to do a big job in a hurry,” and had 
thus at one stroke, by the use of a legal device, 
enabled a large part of the Government red 
tape to be cut, and ho emphasized ” what a 
whale of a job it w^as to organize to build a 
hundred shipyards, three thousand ships, and 
spend S;i,8()0, 000,000 (£700,000,000)” at the 
same time that they were actually building 
tonnage. 

A leading member of Mr. Schwab’s party 
was Dr. Charles A. Eaton, Head of the National 
Service Section of the United States Ship^^ing 
Board. This Section arranged for addresses by 
speakers, including many returned soldiers, wi 
the shipyards, and organized meetings for the 
women, so (hat the wives and sweethearts 
might understand the need for steady and good 
work on the part of their men. Even the 
teachers in the schools were approached, wdth 
a viewT to instructing the children on the im- 
portance of the work on which their fathers 
were engaged, and showing them that ( hey 
were doing their part in helping to beat Prus- 
sianism. A steady slreain of pamphlets, 
booklets, circulars, and posters was issued to 
(‘ncourage the “soldiers of (he second line,” ms 
the workers in the American shipyards were 
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termed. All these publications taught that 
every rivet driven in a ship was a nail driven 
in the coffin of Kaiserism, Dr. Eaton was born 
in Canada, and, before joining the Sliipping 
Board, was Pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York. Ho was ap- 
pointed to his Government post, in dramatic 
circumstances, at a dinner at which builders 
from different parts of the country had been 
speaking gloomily of the attitude of the ship- 
yard workers, who were earning so much 
money that they were disinclined to work a 
full day for a full week. German propaganda 
had found a rich field for its subtle activities 
among bodies of workers of various nationalities. 
Dr. Eaton refused, however, to take a pessi- 
mistic view, but declared that no one had 
t^aken the trouble to tell the truth to the men, 
many of whom, in the far-distant sliipbuilding 
centres, never read the newspapers and did not 
know what the issues involved in the war really 
were. If the facts were brcnight home to the 
men, and they realized that they were actually 
part of the fighting army in a splendid cause, he 
had no fear of the result. His challenge was 
accepted, and he was requisitioned on the spot 
for Government service. The effect of Dr. 
Eaton^s oratory, whether he was addressing a 
gathering of intellectuals or thousands of grimy 
workers,' was frequency electrifying. He 
pn^ached everywhere a sturdy Christianity 
which sent the men back to their jobs wdth 
renewed energy and in better lieart. He? made 
of shipbuilding, in the crisis of the war, a 
religion, and was one of the most influential 
leaders of the sliipbuilding crusade, among 
whom were to be numbered such men as Mr. 
Hurley, Mr. Schwab, Mr. Piez, Mr. Bainbridge 
Colby, a Shipping Board Commissioner and 
one of the most brilliant orators in the United 
States. 

The Hog Island scheme, an outstanding 
feature of the whole great shipbuilding enter- 
prise, really seemed a miracle of achievement. 
It attracted universal attention because of 
its vastness, and of the rapidity with 
which it was carried out. In a sentence, 
it represented the conversion of a mosefuito- 
infested marsh on the Delaware River into 
a city and a shipyard with 50 building 
ways. No shipyard with any number 
of building ways approacliing 50 had ever 
been built before. The Hog Island idcja 
indicated signally the large view with which 


the people of the United States faced the pro- 
blem of building ships. They were deteiinined 
to build on a large scale, but if it were only l>o- 
cause of the attention and publicity it caused to 
be directed to shipbuilding in the United States 
the scheme would have been effective. There 
cAild not ImvG bec^n anv imagination in the 
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Head of the National Service Section, 
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whole nation that was not stirred by the idea 
of building a shipyard with 50 ways on 
marshy, derelict land, since an onlinary ship- 
yard before the w'ar contained from throe to 
five building Ix^rths. In reality, the Hog Island 
scheme provided for ton sets of five building 
ways. Some of these worn built for permanence; 
others, of wood, W(*re clearly intended to meet 
the unprecedented war emergency. It w*ih 
understood tliat the groat work hiwl boon so 
planned that part of the shipyard could be 
converted later, if desired, into a large terminal 
port to the lasting benefit of Philadelphia and 
the whole rich manufacturing district of Penn- 
sylvania, at whose gateway t/O the sea it lay. 
Nevertheless, the construction of ships was 
always the primary and immediate ^object. 
Contracts were known to liavo been accepted for 
the completion, before the end of 1919, of 180 
steel steamers, of which 110 were to be of 
7,500 tons deadw'eight each, and 70 were to be 
of 8,000 tons deadweight and of greater speed. 

229 -3 
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HOG ISLAND AFTER EIGHT WEEKS’ WORK. 


In tho early autunm of 1917 Hog Island 
still consisted of waste, marshy lan<l. A 
terrible winter followed, during which great hard- 
ships were suffered by the workers engaged in 
filling in the ground. Still, although operations 
were necessarily handicapped and delayed, the 
men kept gamely at their pioneer work. 
Tho work of redeeming the waste land 
and preparing it for the new’ city - and 
that was really what tho scheme involved to 
to be erected upon it, was started in Se|)teiribei% 
1917, and during the preceding months of the 
year the ravages made u[>on Allied and neutral 
shipping by enemy submarines lia<i been very 
severe indeed. Tho attack had risen to 
alarming proportions in the spring and early 
summer. While it was being held in check, 
there w’os no sign that the menace had 
been mastered, so there was good reason 
then for tlie belief that the demand for tonnage 
in the next few years would be unlimited. 
Although w’ork had only been started late in 

1917, by the following June the keels of 27 
large skips had been laid. On August !>, 

1918, the first ship built at Hog Island, the 
Quistconck (the Indian name for the island used 
more than 200 years ago by the Indian triljes), 
was launched by Mra. Woodrow Wilson, the 
Ih-esident of the United States, all the leading 


shipping officials and many imj^ortant political 
men being present. Altogether some 70,000 
persons attended the launching. 

The United States ^Oovernment acted as 
godfather to the Hog Island scheme, which, 
apart from its magnitude, represented a new 
phase in shipbuilding, since the yard, or series 
of yards, was intended to provide assembling 
plant where plates and shapes fabricated in 
the shops in the interior were to be put together. 
Somewhat similar schemes backed by the 
Government, although on a much smaller scale, 
were instituted at New^ark, New' Jersey, and 
Bristol, l*ennsylvania, to wdiich reference will Iw 
made later. Tho vast work of construction at 
Hog IslantI was carried out by tho American 
Inteniational Shipbuilding Corporation, under 
the auspices of tho United States Shipping 
Board, and under tho direct management of 
Kear-Admiral Francis T. Bov/lea, Assistant 
General Manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Cor[)oration. The origin of the scheme can 
really®be traced back to 1914, w hen an extraordi- 
narily strong combination, known as the 
American International Corporation,w’as formed 
for the express purpose of developing American 
cversea commerce. The Corporation was 
credited with halving many more millionaires on 
its Board of Directors than any other company 
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in tlio world ; in any caso, every name on 
the large Board was a household word among 
business men in tl» United States, and 
was well known in ^British financial circles. 
The founders of t his Corporation realized that 
to carry out their object ships were n^quired. 
Consequently they purchased the Bacific 
Mail Steamship Company and, during 191 6» 
bought three large steamers in Holland, whi(?h. 
added to the fleet, enabled the Trans- Pacific 
service, which had been abandoned owing to 
the effects of the new Seamen’.s Act, to be 
reinstat(nl. The company also acqiiii-ed a 
controlling interest in the imjmrtant firm of 
AV. R. Crace & Co., shipowners and merchants, 
and in the United Fruit Co. Further, they 
secured control of the New York Shipbuilding 
Company at Camden, New' Jersey, which had 
one of the be.st equipped permanent |)lant.s in 
the United States, and was able to build every 
type of ship, from super- Dread nougjit to 
collier. In April, 1917, when the United 
States declared war against (lerrnany, the 
American International Cor[)oration approacrhetl 
the OovemTuent and offered its services in 
any capacity. The suggestion w'as made that, 
as the existing shipyards of the country were 
already fully occupied, mainly wdth naval 


work, the ( V)rporal ioi\ could assist in tin- 
construction of new shipbuilding facilities. 

The powerful corporation was undoubted ily 
well fitted to carry out the gn*at selu‘me, 
wdiich was compared in magnitude with !h<* 
construction of the Panama Canal. It had 
at call all the capital that could Im* required, 
and had at its command the (‘ngine(*ring and 
constructional organization of Messrs. Stone tV: 
Webster, oiu^ of tin* larg(‘st organizations of 
the kind in the United Slates, and know ti from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. Immediately 
after the signing of the contract the engineeis 
of this firm w(‘re drafted from different parts 
of the country and were hard at work on the 
marshy island. It also had at its service the 
export knowledge and assistance of the officials 
of the New York Sliipbuihling Pompany, 
w’hich proved of imimaise valu<* in the 
actual laying out of the yard and construction 
of the building ways. 

Hog Island was reached from Philade lphia, 
and, after proceeding some distance along the 
fine, okl broad highways <»f I^mnsylvania, 
approach was made by a road two miles in 
length which had to b(^ built by the engineers 
for the scheme. It was along this track that 
all material required for the const ruction of a 
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city and^ huge . shipyard had to be carried. 
The whole jdant covered a total area of approxi- 
mately 000 acres. For general construc- 
tion purposes throughout the yard over 
105,000,000 foot of lumber were neode<l, 
which represented 350 schooner loads, each 
of 300,000 feet. These facts wore published 
in an article in the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce Bulletin, contributed by Rear- 
Admiral Bowles, who estimated that this 
amount of lumber would be suflicient to build 
a footway a foot and a half in width around 
the world. There w^ere installed in the island 
nearly 85,000 feet of high-pressure water- 
piping, representing about 16 miles, and 120,000 
feet of domestic water-piping, covering 23 miles. 
In the building of the slipways, fitting-out 
basins, and other structures approximately 

145.000 piles were used. 

From an enclosed glass tower on the roof 
of the Administration offices, a wonderful view 
was to be obtained of this hive of industry 
stretching away on all sides as far as the eye 
could scan. There was to bo seen a large group 
of shops where repairs to machinery could be 
carried out, and any necessary corrections 
made in the fabricated material. The plate 
and angle shop, designed for the purpose of 
making any such necessary alterations, was 
700 feet long and 200 feet wide. Adjoining the 
Administration Offices was tlie Engineers* 
Building, where some 600 draughtsmen wore 
employed on plans and drawings. From the 
glass observation room the tall derricks of the 
slipways, with the accompanying warehouses, 
the fitting -out basins, the vast machinery 
shops, could all be identified, as well as tho 
large number of buildings where provision 
was matle in one form or another for the accom- 
modation of the workers. In the summer of 
1918 there w ere being used in the island some 

20.000 shovels and 10,000 picks, There were 
employexi 70 locomotive cranes, 10 locomotives, 
20 passenger cars and about 450 freight cat’s. 
It was estimated that when the plant was 
fully at work 10,000 pneumatic tools would be 
required. 

Special trains were provided morning and 
evening ^to take the workers to and from 
Philadelphia, wdiile, throughout the day, 
shuttle trains gave communication every 20 
minutes w’ith the tram-cars to and from 
Philadelphia. Barrack accommodation was 
provided in the island itself for about 6,000 
mqi^ 


As already mdicated, the 50 building 
slipways really represented 10 groups of five 
w^ays each. Each group was practically 
designed as a complete shipyard, with its own 
warehouse buildings, air-compressor, etc., 
although all the operations were directed by 
a central organization. The 50 ways 
extended for a mile and a quarter along the 
river front, while seven outfitting piers of 

1,000 feet long, each capable of berthing foui* 
vessels, extended over another mile of the 
river, allowing 28 vessels to be fitted out at 
the same time. To enable the material for 

the ships to be handled properly as it arrived, 

• 

a system of railways was provided, aggregating 
some 83 miles. As the material reached the 
islan^i it was taken > first, to the classifying yards 
and from there* the heavier materials were 
distributed to the Storage yards or direct to 
the ships, while the lighter material was 
transported to storehouses specially situated. 
These storehouses were divided up into small 
sections, wdth brick fire w’alls between so as to 
minimise the fire hazard. Some 20,000 separate 
pieces of materiQ.1 were required for every ship, 
these being manufactured by 3,500 companies 
in the United States and Canada. On a partly 
completed ship adjoining plates were to be 
found with the names of firms whoso plants 
* were thousands of miles apart from each 
other, , 

The feeding of the vast number of workers 
was a serious problem, but was tackled success- 
fully in the big American way. The w^ages of the 
workers, as throughout the United States, were 
high. Restaurants, however, were built where 
the employees were served with tempting meals 
at what, even according to English ideas, 
were low prices. For 30 cents, which w^as 
equivalent to about Is. 3d., the men could 
secure largo portions of roast moat, two vege- 
tables, sweets, and coffee. At the cafeteria, 
w’hich was worked on the principle adopted 
in England at the National Restaurants, 
the plan was that of personal selection, the 
workers having the choice of appetising hot 
and cold meats, salads, vegetables, fish, and 
pastry^ As each man completed his selection 
and passed the cashier with the tray loaded 
by himself, he paid for the cost of his meal. 

The island was provided w'ith a completely 
equipped hospital, with a largo ward room, 
two smaller ward rooms, and an operating 
theatre. Doctors were in attendance day 
and night. Four motor-driven ambulances 
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were placed in service. For infectious 
cases there was a floating hospital in 
the river, but it was found that 90 per 
cent, of the cases treated by the doctors 
were caused by slight accidents and the men 
returned to work without loss of time. A 
dentist was available at all hours of the day 
and night. Naturally arrangements wore made 
for guarding the island thoroughly. Anyone 
wishing to pass tlirough any of the entrances 
would be challenged by one of the armed 
guard, of whom there were 600 on the island> 
Fach man was sworn in as a Deputy-sheriff. 


it stands. One nation indivisible, with Liberty^ 
and Justice for all.** Throtighout tht working 
quarters mottoe.s wore chalked up by the men, 
such as Get on with those ships ai\d finish the 
war,’* and “ For God’s sake, hurry up,” At 
conspicuous points were posted the wetikly 
bulletins issued by the Shipping Hoorrl, with 
stimulating messages and cartoons drawn by 
the most famous artists in the United States, 
Interest in the work was also maintained in a 
weekly issue of the Hog Islatid News, cleverly 
written and illustrated. The island had its 
own bank and its own post-oflice. Illustrating 



THE SEATTLE. 

A car^o steamer of 8,800 tone deadweight, built by Messrs, Skinner & Eddy, of Seattle, which helped 
to set the pace for rapid oonstruotion. The photograph shows her just after launching, and flying the 

Shipping Board flag. 


The relations between these men and the 
workers was e.xcellent, and any malefactors 
and enemy agents would bo quickly and effec- 
tively dealt with. The island had its own 
Police Court. 

The spirit of loyalty was very strong in 
the island. Every day at noon the Hog 
Island band, numbering some 45 instru- 
mentalists, was to be hoanl playing in one of 
the restaurants, As the band played “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’* and ‘^My Country, 
’Tis Of Thee,” every man, whether he \^re cook 
or shipyard worker, would come to attention. 
At 5 p.m., as the flag outside the Administration 
office was struck, again all came to attention. 
Inscribed in large letters over the Administra- 
tion building was the motto, “ I pledge Alle- 
giance to my flag and to the Republic for which 


the spirit prevailing, Mr. \V. H. Mlood, iun , 
one of the chief engineers, once said, in a lend u re 
on the scheme, that the [)ostmaster had told 
him he hotl five lettera which, if delivenHl 
in tirrie, would win the war. These were 
SHIPS. 

A training school where ” green hands ” were 
taught the different tirades of t he shipworkers 
was one of the essential features of the scheme. 
In the yard was a full-siz(Hl midship section, 
where the newcomers who had been taught the 
rudiments- of riveting wore tested before they 
were definitely allowed to j)ass (jtit of the 
training school to the slipways to work under 
the supervision of instructors. The usual lime 
occupied for a course of training in the simpler 
arts of shipbuilding, such as riveting and 
caulking, was from three to four weeks. 
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Some space has been devoted in this chapter 
to a des(?ription of the Hog Island scheme, not 
only because of its vastnoss and its own merits, 
but also because it contained many of the 
features which were to be found in the new yards 
established throughout the United States during 
1917 and 1918. The Hog Island slupyard 
could not be described os a reprosentativ’^o one> 


since none other could compare with it in 
magnitude, blit there were to be found in it 
several features common to other yards, multi- 
plied several times. Both on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, it was usual to find large and 
well -equipped plants built on land which, only 
a few montlis previously, had been marshy 
or actually many feet under water. The gradual 



THE AGAWAM. 

The first fabricttcd stMoicr to be leunohed by the Submarine Boat Go^ration on May 30) 1918, 
^ about to move down the wavs. 
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evolution of these schemes was traced in a 
series of frequent progress photographs, showing 
how the yards had gradually coino into exis- 
tence. To the layman, the work ‘looked like 
wizardry. In reality, it was the result of 
the genius of the American constructural 
engineers, men who, before the war, wore con- 
structing “ skyscraper ** buildings, vast hotels, 
and the like. With the entry of the United 
States into the war, the demand for their 
services in these directions declined or ceasewl 
altogether, and they found themselves free to 
tackle new problems, which appealed to them 
all ^ the more because they had not had any 
previous occasion to deal with them. The 
adaptable American mind preferred to face 
something new, rather than to go on doing 
tilings which had been done to irksome 
repetition by many others befoie, and foimd 
immense enjoyment in the task and in the 
accomplishment. In their work the engineers 
were enthusiastically supported by the workers, 
who, in view of the war emergency, found 
something much more inspiring in their labours 
than ordinary broad-earning. 

Frequently roads had to be built to connect 
the new shipyards with the nearest town, and 
railway connexions and tram services had to be 
specially provided. HousCvS — sometitries whole 
towns— were built for the accommodation of the 
workers, while every yard of any size had it« 
own restaurants or its cafeteria where meals 
were served to the men at very reasonable 
prices. In every yard there was an emergency 
hospital, for even in the most carefully- 
managed plants accidents would occur, although 
the great majority of the casualties were slight . 

Again, it was common for the shipyards to 
have their own bands recruited from the workere 
themselves. Practically all the yards published 
their own illustrated magazines, written in a 
sprightly manner and describing the daily 
incidents of the work and recording the interest- 
ing and amusing doings of the workers. All 
these magazines, which were edited by the 
employees, breathed the spirit of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm, and they were supported by the Emer- 
gency Fleet News, a very bright and clcwerly 
produced illustrated weekly paper, issued by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation and edited 
by Mr. Robert D. Heinl, an able journalist, 
and by weekly buUetins posted in conspicuous 
places throughout the plant. Hog Island, 
therefore, had by no moans a monopoly of 
.wonder work, and it was difficult, amid such a 


profusion of examples of fine accomplisVments, 
to single out particular plants for detailed 
notice. 

Another new scheme which rightly attracted 
w’ide attention wiis that of the Submarine lioat 
Corporation at Newark, New .Jersey, which was 
also backed by the Government. As in 
the case of Hog Island, the pioiunw work was 
started in September, 1917, the site being a 
salt meadow', on a <lelta formed by tlu^ Hacken- 
sack and I’assaic rivers, which had to be filled 
in. This new yard occupied 1 12 acivs. Under 
these conditions Neuaik Hay, which was 
later easily reached from New York by rail 
under the Hudson river, could at first only be 
approached by boats ; and railways, houses, 
slipways, derricks, and e\'erythiiig else had to 
be built. Such was the condition of the site 
that the ])ioneers were described by their 
friends as Hie “ mudlarks. ” On the followMiig 
December 20 the keel of the first steamier, 
christened the .Agawam, an Indian name 
meaning “ Great Salt Lake Meadows of th(' 
Altantic Coast,” w^as laid, but during the 
following six weeks little work could he done, 
owing to the intense^ severity of the winter 
and other causes. It was tlius five months 
later, on Commemoration Day, May 90, 1918, 
tluxt the Agawam was laumdiecl in the presenci' 
of many distinguished guests, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas A. Edison. At that time a 
hull was being built on each of the 28 ways 
which had been provided for in the scheme. 
Contracts W'c^re held for the completion of 1.59 
ships, each of which w'as to b(5 identical, and 
was to be built of material fabricated in shops 
which had previously bisai occupicul with the 
manufacture of material designed for tln^ 
construction of bridges, otlico buildings, eU*. 
'fho principle was established at the outst3t 
that the otlicials of tlui conipany must ap|)roiU’h 
no undertaking wliich was alrtjady engaged in 
producing ship material, the untlerlying 
idea being to “ tai* ” faitireJy new' sources of 
supply. Skilful organization was roquiiisi for 
this work of stnniring the different items, as 
followed from the fact that approximately 
27 steel mills, .5(> fabricating plants, and 200 
foundries, machine, pipe, joinery and* equip- 
ment shops were engaged in the production of 
the partji required to complete the ships. 

The original vessels were designed for a 
displacement of approximately 7,800 tons 
when loaded to the Plimsoll mark, and a dead- 
weight carrying capacity of about 5,500 tons. 
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MR. BEVERLY L. WORDEN, 

The General Manager of the Submarine Boat 

Corporation. • 

The lorigih of the shi{)s wiih feet on deck, 
the moulded breadth was 4G feet, and the 
moulded depth of the hull, 28. feet 0 inches. 
The maintained speeil of the vessels at sea 
fully loaded was to bo at lea.st lOJ knots on a 
mean draught of approximately 23 feet. The 
main machinery consisteii of a Westinghouse 
steam turbine operating at 3, (»()() revolutions 
a minute, driving a single-screw propeller 
at 90 revolutions a minute through a Westing- 
house balanced floating' type reduction gear. 
The supply of steam to the turbine was fur- 
nished by two Babcock and Wilcox water- 
tube boilers, which were installed in the ships 
before launching. Fuel oil was to be used in 
the boilers for the generation of steam, the fuel 
being carried in compartments of the double 
bottom of the ship in suflicient quantity to 
enable the vessels to make the roimd to Europe 
and back. As the result of good organization 
it was found possible in the late summer' of 
1918 to launch two hulls a week, and the 
management were aiming at three a week, 
while difficulties which had been encountererl 
in the securing of the machinery were being 


overcome satisfactorily. Ninety-five per cent, 
of the work in manufacturing the different 
' parts and punching the rivet holes was done, 
from drawings furnished by the company, at 
shops widely separated from each other 
throughout the country. These drawings wei'e 
made with such precision that when they were 
brought together they fitted exactly, and the 
quality of the work won the respect of the 
British experts who visited the plant. In the 
construction of each hull more than 400,000 
rivets had to be driven, and by the metho<i 
employed one-fourth of these rivets were driven 
at the distant shops. ( 

Mrt Henry R. Carse, formerly Vice-President 
of the Hanover National Bank, and later Presi- 
dent, became President of the Submarine 
Boat Corporation. The Vice-President wa.s 
Mr. Henry R. Sutphen, who, when associated 
with the Electric Boat Company, had gained 
experience of standardization in the construc- 
tion of a large number of submarine chasers 
for the British Admiralty. The Ceneral 
Manager was Mr. Beverley L. Worden, a very 
able civil engineer end president of the 
backawanna Bridge Company, of Buffalo, 
and of the Worden- Allen Company, of Mil- 
waukee. The Assistant General Manager was 
Mr. George T. Horton, formerly president of 
the Chicago Bridge aixl Iron Company. Asso- 
ciated with the company was Mr. Theodore T. 
Ferris, a naval architect, who designed th(‘ 
ships. Naturally, in view of the fact that the 
great majority of the available workers were 
quite unskilled, a large school for the training 
of new men was attached to the yard. 

A third assembling plant was established, 
with the support of the Government, at 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, by the Merchants' 
Shipbuilding Corporation. The yard, which 
was on the direct line between Philadelphia 
and New York, included 12 buiMing ways, 
and involved the construction of a complete 
township, named Harriman, with 30 streets 
containing brick and wood houses for families 
and bcM)helors. The Company held contracts for 
the completion of 90 identical vessels, of about 
9,000 tons deadweight, by early in 1920. 
As in the oa«e of the other two Government 
schemes already described, work was started 
in September, 1917, and by the following 
summer vessels were being built on all the 
12 slipways, and the housing acoommoda- 
tion was nearly complete. A fihe e^ounple of 
quick construction work carried out at this 
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centre was the building in the yard of a rein- 
forced concrete warehouse, with two doors, 
300 feet long by 200 foot broad, within 
40 days. The Chairman of the Merchants* 
Shipbuilding Corporation was Mr. £. Averill 
Harrima*^ a son of the great railway builder, who 
took intenso interest in the work, and occupied a 
house adjoining the plant in order that he 
might always b3 available. Tliis yard employed 
plans which hod been used by the Chester 
Sliipbuilding Company, at whose yard the 
principle of ship fabrication was first intro- 


duced in the United States. The experiment 
was due to the initiative of Mr. ChaVlos P. M. 
Jack, a Scotsman, who realized tluit there 
were many merits in the system. Ho found 
himself able to make a number of contracts 
with the steel manufacturers for the delivery 
of the various parts, and lie could then estimate 
very closely the cost of the comjilettxl 8hi|j. 
Mr. Jack was fortunate, at the outset, in 
enlisting the active interest in the scheme of 
Mr. James Farrc^ll, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 
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Tho imprt^ssioii mado upon the Steel Cor* 
|)oration by this, its first parthupation in ship- 
building, was evidently favourable, for tho 
Steel Corporation afterwards built a very fine 
assembling yard covering an area of 185 acres, 
at Newark, New Jei’sey, with 12 building 
ways, which was known i\n the jdant of the 
F(Hk*ral (\impany. The familiar story of 
red<*eriiing waste land was repeated here, 
involving an expenditure of Slfb000,00() 
(£2,0(M),00()). On August 1, 1917, the site 
wa-s als ) a salt nmadow, covered witli a rank 
growth of weeds, and it was necessary to fill in an 
average of four feet over the whole area. '^Phe 
fii*st [ale was driven on August h, 1917, and on 
June 19, 1918, the first ship of JO contracted for, 
named th(i Liberty, was successfully launched. 
'Phc' vessel was c(^nstructed of sb^el rolled by the 
ITnited States Steel Corporation. For the 
filling of tlu> laod material was oljtained from 
dredging the outfitting basin and from the 
river, which was dredged for a ilistance of 
about half a mik' from the plant. Altogeth(‘r 
750,000 cubic yards of sand, dirt, and cinders 
•ivcM'e used, and approximately 32,000 woode^n 


piles, from 45 to 00 feet long, were employed 
to support the building ways. The plate 
and angle shop of two storeys was 920 feet long 
and 180 feet wide, while the boiler and rnacliine 
shops were each 500 feet long and 140 feet 
and 125 feet wide respectively. 

Th(?se four plants wore especially interesting 
bet^au.s(* of the adoption of the new fabrication 
|)rinciple, but in many yards throughout the 
I’nited States new methods of shipbuilding 
were put into practice arul some very fine ex- 
amples of rapid ship production were produced, 

'Phus, at Camden, N.J., on the Delaware 
Kiver, ck)se to Hog Island and Philadelphia,^ 
t h(‘re was built, at the yard of tho New York 
Shipbuilding Company, the 5,500 tons steamer 
Tuckahoe in “ record ” time. When the keel 
was laid on April 8, HU 8, the management, 
by a syst(>m of schetlule charts, estimatofl that 
the Tuckahoe could be built in 27 days 4 hours 
and 50 minutes, and they informed the oflftcial.s 
of the Kmcrgoncy Fleet Corporation that they 
expected to launch the vt^ssel in that time, 
J’he workmen, catching the spirit of enthusiasm, 
did their utmost, with the result t hat- the vessel 



MESSRS. DUIHIE'S YARD, SEATTLE: WORKMEN ENTERING IN THEIR 

AUTOMOBILES. 
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S.S. WEST IJANGA. 

(^ar^o Steamer built by Skinner & Eddy in 55 days« one of thirty similar vessels completed since ground' 

was broken on February 14, 1916. 


was laiinohed on Sunday, May 5, 1918, just 
27 days hours and 10 luinutos after the laying 
of the keel, or I hour and 40 minutes ahead of 
the schedule time. This really wonderful 
achievement drew forth a letter from President 
Wilson to the workmen and executive staff 
of the Coin|)any, in which he (‘xprossed the 
feeling he had that tliey were “ all comrades 
in a great enterprise,” and that the men had 
|)layod their part “ with extraordinary devotion 
and skill, eliciting nol only my admiration 
but, I am sure, the admiration of all who will 
learn of what you have accomplished.” The 
'ruckahoe was subsequently fitted out in 
10 days, which also represented a “ recor«l,” 
(mabling her to .set out on her maiden voyage, 
fully laden, within 37 day.s froiri the laving of 
the keel. The value of the performance lay 
chiefly in the impetus it gave to the spirit of 
♦‘mulation. When the programme of the 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation was first inaii- 
guratetl, from six months to a year passed 
between the laying of the keel and the launching. 
This time was gradually reduced, notably when 
in the spring of 1918 Messrs. Skinner and Eddy, 
of Seatt le, launched a shij) — the West Lianga — 
within 65 working days of the keel-laying. 
Subsequently to the completion of the Tuckffiioe, 
feats of record construction were accomplished 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and on the 
rireat Lakes, but the Tuckahoe still held the 
blue ribbon for rapid construction for her 
particular type. Tn June, 1918, there w^as 
launched at the fine yard of the Baltimore 


Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company, Halli- 
mor<\ tlie refrigerateii stuainer South Cole, 
of (),200 tons (hMidweiglif , within 4t) days of 
the laying of the keel. This p(‘rfoniwmee was 
achieve*! by 1,000 men w*)rking in twM» shifts 
of tune and eleven hours reHp(^etiv*4y. 

The New^ York Shijtbuilding r\)mpany owiumI 
one of the leaditig yards in i^xistenec^ b*4’on^ 
rfhe war, but very gri'ut (‘xtcaisions wmmm* matl(» 
after the autumn of 1914, and (vspcHually 
since the United States deelan'd war. 'Phe 
company possesses 1 a most (extensive and a 
complete j)lant, when' all machinery for th«^ 
ships, ineluding turbines, was built. 19 
yard was in comj)I('te e«)ntraHt to tlu^ fabri- 
cating plant at Hog Island, eontn)lkMl Ity the 
same interests, where mat (‘rial wwis asscMubhMl 
into ships. Tn .luia*, I9I7, th*' iiumlaa' of 
men employed at (Nunden wits 4,9tnt : wit hin 
twelve months t his force had beiai incriMised to 
nearly 11,000, an indication of the? devdop- 
ment of tlie w^ork. As in th(? cas*^ of ma‘ry 
other yard, the bulk of the ranv iraai W(a*o 
unskilled and had to b(^ taught their track's. 
Tt should b(‘ ri*meml>(T(Hl, howan-er, that th(» 
utmost us<^ was made in all the American 
shipyards of pnf'Uinatic? tools and labour- 
saving devie(?s, enabling the amounts of iristnu!- 
tion necessary to be n'diiccMl to the miifirmuT). 
The extensive use of ingenious equipment 
was undoubtedly rc^sjioTisible, to a lar’ge 
extent, for the siiccess of the AmcTican ship- 
buildei-H in pnjducing tonnage within so short 
a time and with so little preparation. 
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Another example of the redemption of land 
for shipyards was to be seen at Chester on the 
Delaware River. In August, 1916, the land 
on which the yard of the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company was to be built was absolutely 
undeveloped. The first piles were then driven, 
and at the end of the following March the keel 
of the first ship of 10,000 tons deadweight was 
laid, and cm October 30, 1917, she was launched. 
This yard was believed to have been the fii*st 
ecjmplete shipyard to have been built in the 
United States during the war. It included 
five large ways served by powerful overhead 
cranes on gantries, and had several extensive 
engine and boiler shops. The founders of the 


in the fabricating yards. In the case of an 
ordinary large cargo carrier, such as was built 
by tlie Sun Company, from 800,000 to 900,000 
rivets wc^ro required to be driven in each 
ship. 

Fine new yards were also built at Gloucester 
on. the Delaware River, by the Piisey and 
Jones Company, in which a controlling interest 
was acquired by Mr. Christopher Hannivog, a 
Norwegian, who was rejiorted to have made 
much money out of ship selling and ship 
building in the United States during the early 
years of the war. The yards at Gloucester 
wore of the most modern character, and 
constituted complete plants. A feature* was 






i 




FOUR WOODRN SHIPS IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AT THE YARD OF THE 
GRAY’S MOTOR SHIP CORPORATION, ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON. 


company — Messrs. J. Howard and Joseph 
N. Pew, jun,- were, until the war was well 
advanced, interested mainly in the oil trade, 
but after the conflagration began they realized 
that t he need for tonnage would become acute. 
First, they concentrated on oil -tank steamers for 
their own business, but they soon turned their 
attention to the construction of largt^ cargo 
vessels of between 10,000 and 13,000 tons 
deadv^iight. Mr. Robert Haig, who had held 
one of the chief positions with JJoyd’s Register 
in the United States, was appointed Vice- 
I ’resident of the Company. The amount of 
work actually done in such a yard as this was 
ob\'iously very much greater than tliat done 


the construction of vessels oii oven keels 
resting on piers built parallel to the water 
front. The shif)s were consequently launched 
sideways, a practice which was adopted from 
that alw'ays in vogue on the Groat Lakes 
and was followed in some of the other new 
yards. At Gloucester, on Jtily 4, 1918, the 
steamer Indianapolis, of 12,000 tons deadweight, 
was* launched sideways, this being much the 
largest vessel which had, until then, been 
launched in this way. 

Shipbuilding had long been carried out on the 
Delaware River. The Harlan plant at Wil- 
mington, a few miles from Philadelphia, 
originally owned by Messrs. Harlan and 





LIFTING INTO POSITION A LARGE FABRICATED SECTION OF A STEAMER. 

TToI line's worth, nn<l lator coiitroUfMl by tho > inm upon whom ilH!* morchaiifc ahipbiiildiT!? 
Bethlehem Shipbuildjrig (Corporation, a Hiib- had to n‘ly in tho ^noat d<‘velopm(‘!]| of 

sidiary of tho Bethleljern Steel C/orporation, building. In the? (hilf ports were yai-ds wdiort? 

claimed to have built in 184’1 the first screw wooden shi|)s won' heinjj; built. At New ^’o|•k 

steamer in the lJnite<l States. In the lieart there were s<*\ oral oompanios doing ^ood work, 

of the city of Philadclpliia there had long been notably the Ninvhurtdi Shipyaids (Tne.), whoso 

established the plant of the AVilliam Cramp first ship, the Newhurgh, was laiin(4ied on 

Shipbuilding Company, wdiieii years ago built Labour Day, 1918, in the prescaa^e of fj)loiU‘l 

the Atlantic liners St. Louis aiid St. Paul, Hoosevelt, w'ho s(*ized thi' occasion to make a 

and many other well-knowm American vessels, stirring patriotic speech, the Stahai Island 
such as the Atlantic liners Kroonland and Shipbuilding (^nnpany, and tla* Bayles Ship- 
Finland, and tho Pacific liners Great Nortbem yards. 

and Northern Pacifie. It built a large niimlKn* North of Nhav York, in .Massachusetts, was 
of destroyers and some merchant sliips during the okl esta})li.shed Forr^ River yard, at Quincy, 

the war, and earned a reputation for high- of the Bcthlelicm Shiphuilding Corporatio/i, 

class work. In view of all its developments one of the largest (Complete plants in the Lhiited 

tho Delaware became known us tho “ (ylyde of States, wliich coiicentrahul mainly on the 

North America." construction of w'arshif)s. Kxtensivo develop- 

South of Philadelphia was the fine plant of ments occurred t here during tht^ war, the labour 

the Baltimore Dry Dock and Shipliuilding force rising from 4,000 fo 10,000 men. In 

Company, at Baltimore, and at Newport addition, the Management proviikd 0,00(» 

News the old established yard of the Newport men to work tin* new’ Government Naval 

News Shipbuilding Company. It was at the Shipyanl at S<iuantum. In its way there w'as 

latter city that a school was first st/artod for roth ng inon^ nanarkahle in tlu^ Ufiited 

the training of mechanics who were stthso- States than the Smuvntum plant, which w’lis 

qucntly to become instructors of the unskilled built on land that on October 0, 1017, w'as 
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unclor wrttor. It must b<3 siiHicient to record 
now that the “ lay-out ” was considered by 
experts to represent then the last word in ship- 
biiiNlifiK, or, rather, ship manufacture, and to 
rival, or, in the opinion of some, to eeli[)se, as 
an example of skilful organization, the extra- 
ordinary plant laid down liy Mr. Henry Ford at 
Detroit for the construction of sul)murine 
chas(.*rs. Oeneral Manag(M* of both the 

larg(^ Fore Ki^'er plant at Quincy and tlu^ 
S(piantum t)lant was Mr. S. W. Wakeiuan. 

VVbik?, however, much fine work was done 
on the Atlantic coast and there were many 
remarkable individual perfonnances, it was 
perhaps the l^icifie coast builders who, as a 
body, most distinguished themselves during the 
strenuous summer of 11)18, wlien all the com- 
panies were lM»ing urged to j)roduce their utmost 
and so help win the war. lOveaywhere tin* 
Ship|)ing Board authorities preached that a sh p 
)>roduced at once was worth nmiiy ships deliv(‘re<l 
a year hence, and, in d(?Iiveririg ships rapidly, 
the Pacific coast undoubtedly set the pace. 
The Western builders, luith those engaged on 
steel and wooden vessels, carried off the majority 
of the pennants which wen' introduced by 
Mr, Schwab as part of his scheme for stimulating 
(‘ntliusiasm and friendly rivalry. The pace set 
by the buildt'rs on the Far West seemed at tiisi 
ail the more ])raiseworf hy siiu*e the Atlantic 
yards were comparatively close* to the great 
steel mills, whereas the Westeiri yards were 
separateil from these works by some .*1,()()() 
mik*s, involving a niilway journey of at least a 
week. Yet, this appan^ntly obvious mlvantage 
was offset, to some (extent, at any rate, by the 
fact that t he journey from the steel mills to the 
Atlantic coast was sometimes a brok«ai one, tht* 
change of railway being a cause of delay, while 


THB AMES SHIPBUILDING AND 

steel could be loaded from the Chicago and 
other steel districts direct to the great cities of 
San Francisco and Seattle. 

The securing of sunicient steel was one of t he 

chief difficulties with which the shipyard 

managers had to contend, and it was not at all 

surprising, in view of the almost sudden and 

extraordinarily heavy demand for steel ship -plat es 

from the shipyards in all parts of the country, 

that it should be so. Few of the steel riiills had, 

before the great shipbuilding scheme was put in 

motion, been rolling ship-plaites, and theii* 

machinery had. accordingly, to 1 h^ adapted to th(' 

new conditions. This itself took time. Mon'- 

over, while no steel was permitted to bo used in 

the construction of buildings, except of course 
* 

for those which were considered essential by 
the (loverriment authorities, the demand foi- 
st eel for munitions of w’ar was ve y heavy, and, 
further, in t he summer of 1918 it was found that 
the railways, which wtMC performing vital 
transport services, were in need of large fpiau- 
(ities for n^f)laeing deteriorated rails. The 
shipyard managers attached so miu^h im|}ortanci* 
to ol)taining sutlicient steel supplies that many 
of them arranged ft)r their own repr(*senta- 
tives to hv |)resent at the rolling mills and do 
everything {possible to ex}>edite the consignment 
of plates and shapes to the yards, thousands of 
miles away, which were anxiously await ing them. 

Jt may be said, gc*nerally, that the actual 
construction of the new' yards w'as the least of 
the problems of the shipbuilding officials. In 
some tla* yards everything w’as available 
except steed and engines. Sometimes vessels on 
the ways would be found in an uncompleted 
stage with the riveting gangs idle and the 
managers figuratively stam]3ing their feet wdth 
impatience becau.se the steel was iiot being 
delivered in sufficient quantities. This wasi 
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^iruloubtodly duo, partly at loast, to the troinori- 
■doiis pace at which the iiicii wore workiuu. 
The whole of the Pacific cotist seoinod to b<* 
aflame with zeal, which meaiit that the bui]dei*s 
were far more hungry for steel than if circum- 
stances had poi'uutted them to |)roeeed with 
their work in a cool, kdsurely way. It should 
1)0 siiid, liowever, that, wherever llie ehitd 
ofli(Mals of th«> Kmerg('ncy Kle<*t Corporation 
went and heard that the sterol was n<jt being 
<lelivered in sufliciently large cjuantitifsH to 
satisfy the energy of the workers they did their 
utmost to hasten deliveries. In certainly om* 
(;ase on the l^ieific coast, Mr. »S(‘hwab, on liearing 
during his toiir that tlu' buildtas were waiting 
for steel, immediately te!egra 7 )hcHl to the Kast 
for consignments to the foi-warded at once by 
express t rain, to the immense .sat isfaction of all 
<*oneerned in the shipyard. All the more credit 
was due to tiu? Pacific coast yairds because they 
were able, in spite of the overwhelming demand 
for steel, to produce so much tonnage within so 
short a space of time. In one iiLstance, the 
oflicials of a com|)any whicdi was earning for 
itself a fine name for rapid pi’oduction onlered 
by telegram six hundred railway trucks to be 
bought rathc'r than, as the alternative, allow 
its supplies to be delayed at tlit) steel centn\s. 

Climate was a strong ally of the Pacific* coast 
builders. It has already becMi shown how work 
in the grcuit new shipbuilding plants cai the* 
Atlantic coast was delayed })y the terribly 
severe weather of the winter of 1918. Su<*h 
conditions were unknown on the I’acifi^*, coast. 
There was, for (*xample, little variation IxdwiHMi 
the pleasant cool weather of summer and wintcM* 
at San Francisco. The winter brought a certain 
amount of rain, but liardly ever in suftieient 
quantities to hinder work for an hour, while in 
the summer months rain was quite unknown. 


So hard put to it were t he people of San Franc is( (» 
to find a cau.se for th(^ usual popular grumble 
at the weather that they were disposes 1 to make 
a victim of a “high hig/’ which reud«‘r('(l misty 
parts of the magnificent harbimr in the early 
morning but, elriving in from the sea, performed 
the most valualde siuvice of drenching the city 
daily with ozone and k('(‘ping it fresh and 
healthy. In Southern California bad w(>ath(*r 
was such a negligible fact(n* that the only 
protection against tls' (‘l(*m(‘nfs in some 
of th(‘ shipyards was a r(M>f to the machine 
and boiler shops to protect the inc'chanics 
from the burning rays of th(' brilliant 
sun. “ Jluildings “ (*((uipp(Ml with the latest, 
machinery but without walls would, at first, 
strike the \’isitor as incomplete, biit aft»*r hi' 
had .spent a day or two in the balmy siaithern 
atmosphere they si*emed the most, natural thing 
in tlie world, d'hi'y lo«>keil just as natural as 
the bea\itiful little hom(‘s, with gaidisis ablaze 
with luxuriant and vivid coloured (lowers, in 
which the workmen lived. 'Pile visitor could not, 
fail to wonder if shipbuilding couM he carried 
on Jinder healthier or more congenial living 
conditions. 'Phere was hi'i’o no cramping of 
buildings together, no narrow streets, no diif, 
but large expanses of land bordering a blue sea, 
under an azure sky, on which building berths 
and the accompa.nying eijuipment of the most 
modem character Iiad bf*(*n (*r(‘eted, while 
within easy reach of the plant were t lie attractive 
hoUHfis where the families lived in comfort, 
littlf' disturbed by the furious irlashings of 
peoples in Kurope, fi.OOd miles away iutoss a 
vast continent and ocean. It was no wonder 
that the authorities found the pa^-e was always 
accelerated after the visits of the stirring 
8i>eakors .sent by the Shipping Board to (?mpha- 
size the urgent nwd of rapid construction in 
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view of what was happening on the oceans and 
the battlefields of Europe. Nor should it bo 
forgotten* that the creation of the great army 
of the United States and the rapid dispatch of 
tfie troops ovei’seas during the sununer and 
autumn months of 1918 was a most powerful 
incentive to maximum effort. Nothing really 
appealed to the sliipyard workers so strongly 
as the thought that they were dii'ectly providing 



LOWERING THE KEEL PLATE OF THE 
ECLIPSE AS THE DEFIANCE LEFT 
THE WAYS. 

the ineans of feeiling and succouring their 
“ boys ” across the sea. Tomuige was needed to 
focxl their sons and brothers, and t he knowledge 
tluit their ]>est labour was urgently wanted to 
])rovide this tonnage set a Sf)irit linrning within 
them wliicli enabled them, although far away 
from the turmoil, h) tackle tludr daily task with 
^exceptional and insj)ired energy and strengtti. 

West Coast entdiusiasm seemed to find its 
utmost (expression at San Francisco on Indepen- 
dence Day, July 4, 1918. At Mr. Hurley’s 
suggestion, a unique effort was made to launch 
the gr('at(^st possible number of ships on 
that day* throughout the Imited States, 
file principle Ijeing that the launching 
of no ships should be deferred in order 
to make an extraordinary demonstration, 
but that the construction of all ships approach- 


ing tho launching stage should be expedited- 
In all 9.5 ships wore launched at United Statea 
ports, of which 42 were steel ships and 63 were 
wooden steamers. The contribution of San 
Francisco to this total was 17 vessels, 
and no doubt it was the magnitude of this 
effort which determined Mr. Schwab to spend 
the day in that city. There was no shipbuild- 
ing centre in the United States which would 
not have welcomed him warmly as the visitor 
of honour at tho proceedings, for every port 
was striving its utmost to launch the greatest 
possible number of ships. Mr. Schwab and 
his party arrived at San Francisco from 
Chicago on July 2, and on the following day 
made a rapid tour of the yards in advance of 
the great ceremonies of July 4. Of the 17 
vessels launched 14 were witnessed at close 
quarters by tho Director-General and his party, 
an accomplishment wliich was only made 
possible by tho liberal use of motor-cars and 
motor launches, since the vessels wei-e sent into 
tho water at different parts of the great San 
Francisco Bay and at various hours from oaily 
morning until late in the evening. Of thes(^ 
17 ships, 12 were launched at the three plants 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation,, 
known as the Potrero, Kisdon and Alameda 
Works. These yards wore under tho manage- 
ment of Mr. “ Joe ** I’ynan, a man of strong 
•personality after Mr. Schwab’s own heart, who 
was able to inspire everyoije working with him 
with the utnu^st loyalty and enthusiasm. The 
y)atriotic decoration of the yards for the great 
launching ceremony and the obvious pride of 
tlie men in what they had accomplished, were 
not to bo forgotten by any wh(j had t^xperience 
of them. Each sliy>way had been gaily hung 
w^ith flogs by the men themselves, and in 
.some instances large poetical inscriptions, 
cornpovsed l)y tho workers, were displayed. 
At 10 a.m. on July 4 the steamer Defiance, 
of 12,000 tons deadweight, was latiched at 
the Alameda plant by Mrs. Schwab amid 
the playing of bands, the hooting and 
screeching of syrens, and every other sign 
of joyous celebration, and was followed into 
tho water at intervals of a few minutes by tho 
sister ships Challenger, Independence and 
Victorious — all good old English names. The 
Defiance had been built within 38 calendar 
dny.s, and before the launching Mr. Schwab 
announced to tho assembled thousands that 
this performance had been compared by the 
chief of the Bureau of Naval Construction at 
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PATTERN SHOP, MOORE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY'S SHIPYARD, OAKLAND, 

CALIFORNIA. 


AVaHliiiiKtoii widi tho cofistriiotion, alrcuidy 
(]f\serib(Hl, of tht* Tu(»kahoo, of T^.oOO tons 
(learlvvoight, on tlio * Dolnwaro ri\’cr. 'Hk* 
N'ordiot was that, aflia* an analysis of tho two 
cases on the basis of the tons of steel fabricated 
into the ships (^ach day, the Injildin^' of the 
Defiance was a better ]3erformariee by HO per 
cent. Matnrally, the only value of such a 
comparison lay in its contribution to the 
furthering of the friendly competitive spirit, 
and it was with this idea that the comparison 
was made. A specially dramatic incident in 
the launching at the Alameda plant was tlu' 
low’oring of the keel plate of a lunv v essel on 
each way before the ways had barely been 
vacated. As each great hull, bearing the flags 
of tho United States and the Allied countries, 
w^ith streamers flying and confetti pouring 
from the hawse pipes, and wdth its crew cheer* 
ing in the bows, slid smoothly into the /iay, 
a keel plate, draped with “ Old (llory," was to 
be seen being lowered by a crane on to the 
building berth. This was no mere spectacular 
piece of bluff By the evening of July 4 the 
vertical keel of the Invincible, one of the 
succeeding ships, was in po.sition, and on 
the following day the first rivet was driven 


By July 8 all the floors had l>ccji put in position 
and the first plat(‘ laid on the tank top. By 
.Inly 12 the fraim's aft anil the afl(‘r peak 
bulkhead were coinpletcMl, and so on, until 
August 4, when the vessel was suecessfully 
launched and was succeeded in turn by another 
In the result the Invincilde, a ear^o vrssel of 
12,000 tons deadw ('i^ht , with a leni^th of 
4o7 ft. 0 in. ov'erall, a beam of ol» feet and a 
depth of H8 feet, was built within 24 actual 
working days from the date of tin* keel layin;;. 
During tin* plating of tlu^ \ «‘ssel moi(‘ than IHT 
tons of ste(*l wi're fabricated into the ship dail> , 
and about IthOttO rivets a day were <lriven. 
With sucli a spirit prevailing among all ranks 
as caus€*d these feats to be achieved, it was 
no wonder that attainments repn*senting extra- 
ordinarily rapid work became (piite common 
on the Pacific coast. 

Not satisfied with its current programme, 
which provided for th<‘ construction i^f shi|js 
at »San KraTieisco valued at $.*{ 00 , 000,000 
(£70,000,000), the Bethlelaan Shipbuilding 
Corporation w'as planning further d(*velopments 
in its plants on the Bay. Plans were prepared 
for the construction of a new (lov ernment yard 
at Alameda estimated to cost $20,000,000 
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(£4,000,000), to be managed by the corporation. 
It. was expected that 30 large v(*.ssels of tht^ 
transport typo wonld at first be built at th • 
new plant, each costing l)e«w(HMi s:hr)00,000 
(£700,000) anri 84,000,000 (£800,000), but after 
tlie coticlusion of the annistiee this scheme was 
dropped. Xevertheless, important though its 
])ositioii was in siiipbuilding at the port, the cor- 
poration hail by no means a monopoly of fine 
yards and equipment and I'lit husiiism. One of 
the leading yards in tlie rnitivl States at the 
time was the Moore Shipbuilding ('ompany, of 
Oakland, facing the city of San Francisco, across 
the Hay. The plant of this company was ex- 
tensively developed during 1017 and 1018. 
Witliin 10 montlis, 10 stind \ essels, re|iresentiiig 
al)out 92,400 tons, were launched, 'rw'o berths 
were being adde<| wliich would give the com- 
])any a total of 10 building ways. 'Phe (contribu- 
tion of this company to the eek'bration of 
.July 4, 1018, was thre(‘ lefrigerated sttHimiM's of 
0,400 tons each — viz., the Yamhill, Vactuina and 
(luimba. The company had previously dis- 
tinguished itself by douldi* atid triph^ laun<‘hings. 
but Mr. (Jeorge A. Armes, the pr('Hid(*nt, 
subsequently pointcMl out that there should be 
a limit to the exh^ut to which tliesi' elYorts 
were madi , and that there w as a good deal to 
be said for launching at ri'gular inter\als. 
The company's programmi^ provided for the • 
completion of at leaj;|t 30 ships a year. It was 
known to hold contracts for .72 vi'ssels. 
including thre<* cargo vessels of 3,100 tons, 30 
of 9,400 tons, and 13 oil tank vessels of 10,00t) 
tons. In 1918 Mr. Hobiat S. Moon*, who had 
had a distinguished <‘ngiue(*riiig (‘an'cr, resigned 
the presidency of tin* company and became 
Chairman of the Hoard, while his two brothers, 
Andrew^ and .Joseph A. Moon*, long associated 
with the undertaking, whi(4i was originally 
known as the Moore and Scott Shipbuilding 
(’ompany, continued to fake an activi* part in 
the managemf*nt. 

An interesting new' plant H» miles south of 
San Francisco, wdth four .slipw^ays, was built 
by Messi*s. Schaw -Hatchei* vV ('o., where 
vessels were being constructed on even ke<*ls 
to be launched sidew'ays. In this way the 
steel steamer Nantahala, of 8,800 tons, was 
launched on .luly 4, this being the only launch 
of the kind on the Pacific coast on that flay. 
On .July 4 the steamer Major Wheeler, of 
.5,500 tons, the first vessel to bo built by fh(^ 
Hanlon Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Company , was 
successfully launched. The fimi hod then four 


hiiilcling-ways completed, and eon]emplat('d 
big dev(*lopinents. W'oik was pi-ocrcding on 
four v(*ss(*ls, each of 9,000 tons (h'adweight, at 
the Pueifie Coast Siiipbuilding ('ompany's lu'w 
yard at Suisnn Hay, while dredging o|)('ration.s 
were proei'eding for th(* const l•uet ion of two 
new yards to lie workt'd l>y the rnioii f’oii- 
structiou (’ompany and tiu* l'arr-Mc( 'ornuu'k 
(’ompany. lOach of tlicse yaids was (o liaxr 
tour slipways and was to conc(*nt latt* on llw* 
building of sti*cl stcam(*rs of 9,100 t»>ns d(‘ad- 
weight. .-\m|ilc c\ idt'iice (*\ist(*d. thcrt'forc, 
that till* (*nthusiasm of tla* pcopk^ of San 
Francisco was being translated into action. 



MR. J. h. DUTHIK, 
lieMd of .1. F. Duthie & (^o., of Seattle. 


In the city of KimIwooiI, near San Fiaiicism, 
there was built the famous occjin-going ferro- 
concrete ship Faith, of l,.')0t> tons, wh(»s«* 
caret*!' was I’ollowcd with tin* d^Mpest intiwcst 
by shipping men thronghont the win Id. Slin 
was an ungainly looking craft, hut fi'om lnr 
early voyages on the Paeifie roast ga\e prniiiis<‘ 
of being ser\ i(M*al)l(‘, especially during the time 
of i*mer genrv. The hiiiidei s held rout met s 
from the ( JoverniiK'iit foi* the roust iMirt ion of 
(*ight I’erro-eonri'rtr ships, of 7,‘>(M) tons ilrad- 
W'cight. and srcnird aiit hority to hniM a minihrr 
of vt*s.sels on th<*ir own aernunt. 

Ill Southern (’alifornia the hiisiness na'U of 
Los Angi*l(*H (*ntered heartily into the spirit of 
thi* time. A fint* yard was Ijiid out by the 
South W(‘stcrn Shipbuilding (’oinpariy at- 
San Pedro, tin* works manager being Mr. 
David Hollywood, who had served his appren- 
ticeship with M(>sKrs. Ilarland A’ Wolff, at 
Belfast. The chi(*f hull driinghtsman and the 
foreman j(»incr also cimie from M(*HHrs. Harland 
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& WollFti, while the naval archiieet and tho 
superintendent liad worked at Messrs. Work- 
man, Clark & Co.’s lielfast yard. It was by no 
means uncrannion to find men occupying 
imijortant posit ions in the American yards who 
liad learned their business in Creat, Hritaiii. 
This was specially true of the Pacihe Coast, 
which claimed that, its advantages of climate 
ami li\’ing conditions drew to it and 
retained a tine type of worker. The 8outh- 
\Vest(Mn yard was originally laid out witli 
six l)uilding-ways, and two more were added 
later. The work of preparing the ground 
for the plant was started on Apiil 3, 
1918, and tho first keel was laid on the 
following July 4. There were four slipways 


arranged for the construction in the district 
during the ensuing (‘ight months, of 56 ships 
at a cost of .§100,000,000 (£20,000,000), and 
that, if the facilitie.s of the yards could lx* 
increased sunici(?ntly, the (Jovernment was 
luepared to place contracts for double that 
amount. Still farther south, the city of 
San Diego, to which shipbuilding was an 
entirely new industry, was arranging to con- 
centrate on the construction of concrete 
vessels. 

Seattle, to the north of San Franciset^ in the 
State of Washington, soon eai’ned a remarkable 
r<^I)utation of its own for rapid construction. 
\’(*ry great developments occurred there, fn 
December, 1016, the city coidd claim tluve 



THE LAUNCHING SIDEWAYS OF THE STEAMER NANTHALA 
At Messrs. Schaw-Batoher’s yard at South San Francisco on Independence Day, 1918. 


at the fine new yard of the Los Angeles Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company, where the 
work of building the plant started in July, 1917, 
and four at the plant of tlie Long Ileach 
Shipbuilding Company — the only shipbuilding 
concern in the neighbourhood in existence 
before the war. 'i’hen wlien Los Angeles 
decided to add shipbuilding to its oth(*r 
industries of fruit growing an<l (?annitig, the 
manufacture of cinematograph ])ictures, an<l 
the (aitertaimnent of visitors, the shipyard 
was resuscitated. All the vessels to be built 
in the district w(‘ro of 8,800 tons deadweight, 
and it was estimated that one ship would be 
d(‘livered every three months, which meant a 
total output for the 12 months from the 16 
building- ways of 64 ships. During the visit 
of the chief officials of the Kmergency Fleet 
Corpoiation in July, 1918, the statement was 
made that contracts had been definitely 


steel shipbuilding plants wit h nine building-ways 
and two wooden shipbuilding plants with five 
building -ways, a total of fixe fdants and 14 
ways. In July, 1918, five steel shipbuilding 
plants were in existence, while the list of 
building-ways had been raised to 20. The 
number of U'ooden shipyards had been increased 
to 13, and the five ways to 45, making a total 
of 18 |)lants and 65 ways. Six more ways for 
steel shi|)s and three for wood were under 
construction. I’he number of men employed 
in the plants ro.se from 6,400 in 1916 to 31,000 

in 1918, while the value of the contracts 

c 

increased from .$42,000,000 (£8,400,000) to 
$250,000,000 (£50,000,000) in the same 

j)eriod. 

The leading position at Seattle, as rogarda* 
size of yar<ls and output, was held by Messrs. 
Skinner & Eddy. Tlie ground of the site of 
their original yard was broken on February 14, 
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A NOTABLE GROUP AT SEATTLE. 

Left to ri^ht : Mr. Eddy, Mr. David Rodtiers (General Manaj{er of the Skinner ^ Eddy Company), 
Mr. Skinner, and Captain Blaine (representative of the Shippinil Board on the Pacific North-West). 

1!)1(), iind botween tlu'ii and NovenibtT, I IMS. 


Ill) stnanuTs of 8,800 tons doadwoight, and tlireo 
oil-tank stcaniors of 10,000 tons doadwoight 
worn built and drlivrrod. During tlic^ yc‘ar 
ended August last 4,o27 nu‘n were oniployed, 
and the average |)rodnction per man was oia*- 
eighth per ton <leadw(>ight |«*r day, or the ecpii- 
valent of .10 i tons per year. The inanageinent 
estimated that, assuming the averagt* numb(T of 
men employed (hiring the year (>nd('d August, 
1018, in the shipyards of the United Stat(*s had 
been 250,000, and that tlu* produetion of all the 
yards had been at t he sam«^ rate as thc'ir own, 
tlie total output of tonnage would ha\'e been 
about 9,7.50,000 tons d(^adweighl. 'Flu* 
managemcmt deliberately set itself out to 
reduce tlie time taken for tlie building of the 
shif)s, and des(*rved very gri'at eiedit for what 
it did. On May 2, 1910, the first keel was laid, 
and on September 21, 1910, the first vessel 
was launched. (Jradually the time taken 
for the building of the ships was reduced 
until the firm was able to static in the late 
summer of 1918 that the time taken to bring 
its last 10 ships to the launching stage had been 
reduced to 55 days, whiU^ tlu? av(*rag(' tiim^ for 
fitting out had been only 22 days. These 
av^erages the company easily beat laiin* in 
individual eases. As from .June 1, 1918, the 
company took over the managtanent of the 
Seattle Uonstruction & Dry Dock Uomiiany, 
and on .July 4 one vessel was launelu'd, the 
West ( Jambo, from the original Skinner & Eddy 
|>lant and one from the plant of whicdi control 
had been acquired. Tht? West (lanibo wiw 
quickly completed and was commissioned on 
.July 20, or 14 working days after the launching. 
Another ve.ssel launched from the Skinner & 
J'kidy plant on July 17, the West Gbtomska, 
was commissioned on August 10, or 20 working 
days after the date of launching. The company 


was tortnntiti' in s(‘cnring ns mnnagi'r Mr. 
David Kodg('rs, a native nf ( 'an icUfnrgus, who 
soon ac(piin‘d a leputatien tliroughout tin' 
United Statics foi’ shipyard managiMnent. Me 
introdiie(*d on tin' slipways aininl eonv4*vors, 
which wiM(* built of tla^ pli'ntiful Douglas b'ir 
and wi're found vtny eOicient for transporting 
material, and hc^ also (Muployed a numbt'r of 
ingenious labour-saving devices, including a 
new scarphing macliiiu'. Ih' re(*civcd a gold 
watch from Mr. Schwab, “in appreciation of 
his services to his country,"' and in .August, 
1918, was congrat ulati^i on his success •>.V 
President Wilson at th(‘ \\'hit(‘ Mousi*. T\\i> 
company's jirogramna' was to deliviM* 4.5,OOt) 
tons d(‘adwcight per slipway in 1918. During 
th(* summer months of that yeai* it was 
delivering vessels to the Kna*rg«‘ney EI(M‘t 
Corporation at the ral(‘ of thret' e\(‘ry 
four weeks. liu’luding the plant ol the 
Seattle Construct i«ui A Dry Dock Com 
pany, Messrs. Skinner iV Kddy had available 
IB l)uilding ways and cmploye«l 12,otM) 
men. 

Other im))ortant yaids at Seattle were' thos(‘ 
owikhI by M(*ssrs. .1. K. Duthie A Co. and tla^ 
Ames Shipbuilding A. Di’V Dock Company. 
Work on tht* sand dun(‘s where thi‘ Duthi(' 
yard was tn lx* crect(*d was start(*d (ai Augu.st 
27, llMt), and just over a year later, on Sep- 
tember 1, MM 7, the first vessel built at tlx' 
plant was launch(*d. On .lanuary 22, 1918, she 
was delivered to tla* Kmc.’gency Elect Corpo- 
ration. After this beginning tla* tina* tak(*n 
for building and di?livering the shi|)s was st(Midily 
r(du(*ed, and between .lanuary 1 and Novem- 
ber 2, 1918, tw-elve vcs.scls of 8,800 foiH (lead- 
weight vv'cre completed. 4'he yard originally 
had four building ways, to which three naire 
wert^ added, and, before tla* expansion, gavi? 
omployinent to about .5,000 men. I'he corpo- 
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PART OF THE SOUTH WESTERN SHIPBUILDING COMPANY’S YARD. 


nit ion of .). F. Diit hir & Cu. was orgaiiizoil in 
October, 1911, with a capital stock of $50,000 
(110,000), which long remained at that fijgure. 
On April 13, 1918, Mr. J. F. Dnthie acquired 
almost coinploto ownership of the undertaking 
and full control. Tho firm was then known 
to hold contracts for 10 steaimMs of 8,800 tons 
deadweight, representing a value of ap|)roxi- 
mately .$17,000,000 (£3,400,000). 

'Phe ground for tin* site of tla* Ames Ship- 
building Dry J )o(^k Company which was to 
own an excellent and <‘omplete shipyard, was 
broken on Di^eiMiiber 10, 1910. Four ways 
' were built. Tbe ke<*l of th(* first \ess(d, the 
\Vt*sterly, was laid on March 2, 1917. 'Phe 
vessel was launched on November 24, 1917. 
and wa.s doliyerod on the following February 17. 
Like most of the other \'essels built at Seattks 
she was of 8,800 tons deadweiglit. Here again th(> 
t imo taken in construction was steadily reduciMl. 

A inagfiificent new yard was built for t)»e 
'Todd Shipbuilding &. Dry I)o(?k Company at 
'racoma. Karly in March, 1917, the ground 
on which the yard was to b(‘ built was 20 find 
under water. 'Ph(‘ layout of the |)lant, which 


in(‘hided a dry dock capable of accominoilating 
a vessel of 12,000 tons, was admitted by experts 
to be admirable. At first there w'ere four 
building ways, which were inen^ased to six 
and stibsequently to eight. The keel of the 
first vessel, the Tacoma, was laid on Septemlx^r 
17, 1917 ; the first launching took place on 
March 28, 1918 -only just over a year after a 
start had been made wit h redeeming the land — 
and the first delivery on July 11, 1918. The 
area covin’cd 105 acres, and an immense amount 
<»f filling work had to be done before the site 
was made suitable for the plant. The head of 
this undertaking was Mr. W. H. Todd, who 
was interested in a number of other concerns 
and especially in rt'pairing work at New York, 
where his companies had earned a name for 
'\ ery efficient and expedit ious w'ork. 

* Nor could th(^ ste(‘l sltipyards of Portland, 
Oregon, bi' overlookc^d in •any review' of ship- 
buiMing in the Ihiited States. Some fira^ 
feats of reclaiming land witi' accomplished 
here. In tlu* summer of 1918 the large lunv 
plant of th(^ (l.M. Standifer Construction 
Company, covering 73 acres in tht* neigh 





FOUR BUILDING BERTHS AT THE TODD PLANT AT TACOMA IN JULY, 1918. 
(Sec the photograph of the site on p. 254.) 
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bouriiig city of Vancouver, was being built. 
Work started on January 21, 1918. and in- 
volved the filling up of the banks of the river 
to an average of 15 feet. By July, 1918, then' 
had been erected a complete shop 400 feet 
long by 400 feet broad, and a storehouse 
.‘100 feet by 100 feet. The plat(^ shop was 
described by British authorilit^s as oin^ of tlu' 
finest in the world. Tin* first Jiole in the kt^*l 
plate of the first vt‘sse], of 9,800 tons, to be 


as5 

in July, 19 Hi. and within two yeais nine 
steamers of 8.800 tons detviweight wei\» 
delivered. 'Flu' first ket'l was laid at fhe works 
of the Al)>ina Kngine and Miudiine Works on 
April IS, HUT, and ]>etwt‘en then and th<» 
iniddh* of July, HUS, four shijjs o. .‘ij.TOO tons 
deadwt'ight were ludiadied from the four ways 
and wt'ri‘ d<‘livered. Tlu‘ sti*el shiphuilders of 
tlu^ Horthind and Seattle districts had tlu' 
iidvantage of being ))roiight together fm* nnitnal 



THR CRAWI. KEYS: FIRST DAY 

built theiv was punelied by ]\lr. Schwab on 
.Tnly I.*!, HUS. Th<‘ saiiu' kind of work, 
including dredging of the rivcT and filling in «)f 
the land, hati boon carritMi out in tin* ease of 
other yarfis which were aln*ady »it work. A 
fine record was achieved by tlu' t'olumbia 
River Shipbuilding Corporation. The work 
of n'claiming the land was started on 
December 1, 1910, and on March 31 following 
the keel of the first shi]) of 8,800 toiis <lead- 
weight was lai«l. With its thrin^ ways the 
eompaiiy. V^etweeii tlc'ii and the midtUe of 
July, 1918, launched seven steamers arnl 
delivered six. Two more slipways were then 
l)einLg added. Again, the first keel in th(i new 
yard of the Northwest SUwl Company w^as laid 


AFTER THE LAYINtJ OF THE KEEL. 

discussion and a'^.-istain’c in the Association of 
Nortli- western Shipbuilders, a IxmIv which W'as 
ahly priv^ided o\'(»r l>y Mi*, H Hariiiltfui. 

In the production ot engini's •md boilers 
inucb g(M»d work was done on Us* H»M*iH(^ coast 
bv' the Williariu'tti* Iron and Steel Works at 
Horthind, Oregon, an«l hy the Llew<4lyn Iron- 
works at Los Angi'les. 

The <J.M. Standifer Lonstmelioii ( 'orporal ion 
had originally coiHs*nt rate<l on tlie building (>f 
wooden steamers, and it contributed as many 
as six woo<len vess<‘ls, represenling 2CfM)() tons, 
to the great launebiiig demonstration of .Inly 4. 
1918. Tfiwe vessels were the Alvonia. Monte- 
zuma, Umatilla, Bclding, MossalxM', and Ben- 
zouia. The Htuifie (oast was, indi'cd, the 
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iiutural homo of tho wooden ship. Wooden 
ships were also built at the (hilf ports on the 
Atlantic coast, but this involved tho transport 
of lumber across tho continent from the Pa<Mfio 
coast. Within a few miles of tlio Western ports 
enormous supplies of fine Douglas fir were 
available. Tfie annual cut of tho States of 
Ori^gon and Washington alorio, for all pui poses, 
was estimnt(Hl at a value of approximately 
SI 75,000, 000 (135,000,000). Until the year 
1917 the^ Portland (Oregon) district liad built 
nothing largia* than a small schooner type' of 
vessel, but when, in the spring of 1917, it was 
tliought tliat use should be made of th<' extra- 
ordinarily line facilities available, preparations 
fo. building a larger typ(' of vessel were made, 
and on May 1, 1917, the first keel was laid. By 
the suimner of 1918 there were 14 yards 
in «>xisten(ie in the neighbourhood, atid 50 
vessels had been launched since the work of 
constructing the plants was begun in the 
previous year. With labour available and 
unliinited supplies of timber at hand very 
littk' tinu' was expended in the construction of 
the yards. Most of the vessels biiilt were krr'wn 
as the Ferris type, and were of 3,500 tons, with 
a l('ngth of 28 ly feet. All Imi’ned coal, were 
driven by reciprocating engines, and, as a 
gciK'ral rule, w<.‘re litte<l wiBi single screws. 
After the original idea, fostered by Mr. Dt'nman 
irk the f'arly days of the United States ship- 
building effort, of employifig a vast number of 
wooden shii)S in the Atlantic trade had been 
exploded, it wAs thought that th(' vessels would 
b(* very suitable for coasting services and 
r'clieving steel vess(ds for ocean trade. It was 
with this iriea in mind that a lar'ge woorlen 
shipbuilding programme was continued. There 
was difficulty in securing suflicient engines, 
which \\ er*e supplied by, among other concerns 
on the Pacifi(! coast, the Astoria .Marine Iron- 
works and the Pacific Marine Ironworks, while 
other engiru's were brought from the east, 
'rhis difficulty, no doubt, explained largely 
why, in one yard on the Columl)ia Bivra* in 
Brly, 1918, as many as 13 new wooden 
ships could be seen berthed or w’aiting to bo 
fitt-ed out. Fight wooden ships were bt'ing 
built on the w^ays in this yard, so, to the 
observer, there seemed to bo wooden ships in 
e\’ery direction. 

Honoui'S for rapid production of w’oodtm 
shipi^ in the summer of 1918 were secured by 
the Orant Smith-Porter Shipbuilding Uom- 
|)any, which was delivering ships coinpleto 


within 92 days. Other yards producing 
wooden ships in tho neighbourhoocl were the 
Foundation Company,, engaged on work for tho 
French Government, with 10 ways, and tho 
Peninsula and Coast Shipbuilding Companies, 
each with four ways. At the Supplo-Ballin 
Shipbuilding Corporation’s yard on the Willa- 
mette River composite vessels of 4,500 tons 
were being built, tho wood being reinforced 
w ith stt'el bracings. 

The Seattle and Tacoma districts wx'ro also 
busily occkipied wdth wooden ships. At Tacoma 
there were yards owned by tho Foundation 
( V)mpany, with 10 building ways ; the Tacoma 
Shipbuilding ( ‘ompany, with four ways ; the 
Seaborne (’ompany, with four ways ; Messrs. 
Bai'bare Brothers, with two ways ; and the 
Wright shipyards, with four ways. As an 
(‘xample of tlie progress made in construc- 
tion, the w^ork of building Messrs. Wright’s 
yard w’as started on April 1, 1918. On May 1 
following, tho first ship wuis launched, and the 
second, third and fourth shif)s followxKl on 
June 9, July 4 and August 20, 1918. This firm 
secured lumber from a large mill at Ashford, 
50 miles in the interior, and had contracted 
with this particular mill for 10,000,f)00 board 
feet. The consumption of lumber by the yards 
was large, for the quantity of lin»»ber require<l 
for each ship of the Ferris type was about 
* 1,750,000 foot. • 

Besides another wooden yanl owned by tho 
Grant Smith- Porter Shipbuilding (’ompany, an 
exceptionally fine w'ooden yard was owned by. 
the (buys Harbour Motor Shi[) Corporation at 
Aberdeen on the Pacific coast, 140 miles 
south-west of Seattle. The ships built by tho 
latter company were known as the Grays 
Harbour or Ward type, and were designed by 
Mr. M. R. Ward, the general manager of tho 
Corporation, a man of 28 years. There wore 
eight ways on which vessels of 4, ()()() tons 
deadweight were built, to be fitted with two 
reeif)rocating engines, .>ach of 700 h.p., and to 
be firiven by tw'in screws. The company 
planned to build vessels of increased size, and 
of at least 5,000 tons. The president of tho 
company, Mr. A. Schubach, expimsed con- 
fidence J;hat the company could deliver, at the 
current rate of construction, 30 complete sliips 
each year. 

This shipyard w^as unique as being the only 
one in the United States wdiere the complete 
o|ieratiori w'as carried through of converting 
huge tree trunks into finished ships. Witliin 
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15 lAinutes from the time that the log Imd 
picked out. of the liver, down which it had been 
floated from the forests* of tlic interior, the 
timber was cut, planed, shaped and carried 
by electric conveyor to its appointed placre at 
the slipway, and was ready to be fastened into 
the hull. Logs measuring 120 feet long and 
(> feet in diameter wore drawn u|) out of thi* 
water on endless chains, caught up by gival 
iron teeth, turned on to caii iages and whizz(‘d 
past circular saws, wliich stripped off pieces of 
various thicknesses, just as the bivast of a 
chicken is cut by a sliarp knife. Kverything 


enormous holds and engines aft, but Vito firms 
at the T^ke poi ts had never built vessels for 
ocean service. They havl been precluded from 
doing so l)y the ro'^t riot ions iin|)Osed by tho 
25 locks of the Welland Canal and the locks 
of the 8t. Lawrence' river, through which all 
vessels built ou tho Lakes must pass before they 
could roach tlu' Atlantic Ocean. In 1915. 
however, it was realized that there would bt' 
a great deiuand for oct*au vessids of small size', 
sucli ns could safely make tiu' jouriu'v from 
the Laki's to the ocean. 'Die maximum length 
of these vessels was 2(11 feet, and the maximum 
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possible was operated by electrical machinciy. 
Kach little electric coriv'^eyor was capable of 
picking up a load of as much as 15,000 feet. The 
direction of every “ stick ” or block of timber 
was controlled by one man who, by ijulling one 
of thw 20 levers, switched off the piece into 
whichever part of the plant it was requii-ed. 

The fine enterprise of the shipbuildei*s bn the 
Great Lakes was one of the many distinctive 
features of the great American shipbuilding 
* war effort. The traffic on the Lakes had l>eeii 
expanding for many years, and the shipyards 
on the Lakes had developed a special economical 
type of hull for the transport of the vast 
’supplies of wheat and ore which were brought 
down by water from the centre of the Continent 
to tho East. Some of these “ Lake freighters ” 
were of 11,000 tons deadweight, with 


^bcam 43 feet (1 inches. The first s<*ries of 
vessels had a moulded depth of 20 feet, and 
a later soric's one of 24 feet 2^ inches ; an<l their 
dimensions gav(^ them a deiidwc'ight carrying 
cai)acity of 3,000 tons rfwpectiv«‘ly. “ I-ong- 
legged ships ■’ were being built in the suiiimei* of 
1918 and expetUt(*d so as to be nhk' to reach 
the coast Ixfon^ navigation was eloscsl for 
the winter, with a moulded df‘pth of 
28 feet 2 inches, and a (tarrying ca|>acity 
of 4,100 tons. The most powerful company 
on the Great Lakes was tlu^ ^American 
Shipbuilding Company, a < 5 onsoli<lation which 
controlled the Superior Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, the (9iicago Shipbuilding (Vimpnny, 
the Detroit Shi|)building Company, the Mil- 
waukee Diy Dock Company, the Buffalo Dry 
Dock Company, and also owned fine plants at 
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Clevolaud and Lorain, Ohio. As an illustration 
of the growth of this roncem, tho parent 
company employed in 1915 fewer than 1,000 
men, of whom 500 wxiie employed at Lorain. 
In 1018 the number luul risen to 19,000. In 
July, 1018, the company completeil and 
delivered to the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
12 ocean cargo sliips of 42,000 tons dead- 
weight, and was respoiLsible for 06 f of the 
number of ships built on the Croat Lakes, 
and for of the total number of sliips built 
throughout the United States. lletween 
July 22, 1018, and tlie end of the following 
Octobin*, it completed and delivered 46 ocean- 
going vessels, representing over 102,000 tons 
deadweight. The company was known to have 
entered into contracts with the lOmergency 
Fleet Coqioi ation for the construction of 170 
ocean steamers. The president of tlie consolida- 
tion w'as Mr. IM. E. Farr, certainly one of the 
most far-sighted and al)l(^ builders in the United 
States. In the eours(? of an important addn*ss 
on American shipbuilding at the National 
Foreign Trade Council Convimtion, held at 
Cincinnati in April, 1018, he urged that 
American shi[)builders must, in order to pre|>ai e 
for strong competition, equij) their plants with 
the most modern tools, machinery and 
ecpiipment, and create t(‘chuical and operating 
organizations of the highest efTieieney, and he 
carried out this policy thoroughly in tho yards 
under his own control. 

Tho Great Lakes Engineering Woi’ks, Detroit, 
Michigan, owned tliree plants, of which the 
largest was at Ecorso, near Detroit, and m- 
cluded eight building berths and two sectional 
floating dry docks. Tho second yard was at 
Ashtabula, on Lake Erie, with four ways and 
two fitting-out berths, while there was an 
extensive engine-building plant with machine 
works at Detroit. The company was determined 
to deliver 34 ships of the standard Lake type 
in the year ended December 31, 1018, and 
expected to complete 54 shi[)s in 1010. A 
notable record was made in tho summer of 
1018. On August 15, the steamer Crawl Keys 


belied her strange name, since tho entire time 
taken for tho construction and completion of 
the ship was only 20 days. From the time of the 
laying of the keel to the launching only 14 days 
passed. This rapitl ]jroduction easily made a 
record for the type of ship. When she left 
on her maiden trip, ,the vessel bore below tho 
bridge a large placard with the words, “ I am 
29 days old — ^look me over." The president 
of this company was Mr. John K. Kussel ; 
Mr. John Ubsdell was general manager, and 
Mr. C. 10. Baisley was superintendent of tho 
Eeorse yard, where this remarkable ship was 
bnilt. Undoubtedly the amount of fabrieati(vi 
dono on the quay, and a fine .system of organiza- 
tion, backed l)y enthusiasm, made })ossiblo 
the splendid feat. By the methods ado|)ted 
bulkheads, large portions of deck floors, and 
<lcck houses wei’e riveted and otherwise pre- 
pared on the ((uay, and were hoisted comj)let(^ ' 
on to tlie w ays by cranes. 

In the Chicago district oxeelJent work was 
dono, ill addition to t.liat of the Cliieago Shiji- 
building Comjiaiiy, by tlu^ Manitowoc Company, 
‘the [iresident of winch wius Mr. E. Gunnell, 
one of tho pioneers of pneumatic rix'oting. 
At Buffalo some «*\traordinary piee(>s of work 
were carried out t>f culling large Lakc^ vessels 
in two, in order to enable tho two ImK'cs to ho 
• tow’(*d tlirough I lie W'clKind canal and joined 
together at .Montreal for ♦v- ean servict*. 

Nowliere, not even at any of the Pacifio 
ports, was tlie working sjiirit better and tbo 
enthusiasm keener than on tho Great Laki's. 
Tlie ('ompany ollieiuls anti the shipyard v\ orkei*s 
were convinced that I law must not i cst until 
the great cause for which tlio United Stalt s and 
tlie Allies wero figiiting together liad been 
placed out of jeopardy. They bad thorouglily 
developed the euthusiastie spirit which rendet*ed 
pracdicabJe great achkwements, and made it 
X-iossible fttr the United States always to look 
back witli pride to tht> stirring period when the 
great shipbuilding crusade, organized as a 
contribution to tlu? fight against autocracy and 
militarism, was at its height. 
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HAFrEll CCLXVII brought iho imr- 
nit i VO of the Gonnan offoiisivo on 
t he Lys front up to April 11, 1018, so 
far as the fighting at the oxtroiuity of 
tho British riglit was oonotaritMl. On the* soiitli 
side of Arinontiores thero had also liecn Jicavv 
liglitiiig during this day, ])ut lu-rc mo 
were more fortunate tlum in tho norrhc'in 
s<*ginoTit. "I'irncly roinfoKiMuouls had boon 
rcooivod, and the 31st l)i\ision, arriving 
from tho Somme l)attloliold, retook tho villages 
of Lo Vorrier and La Beoque, wliioh the 
0( rmnns luul captured from us earlier in the 
day. 

North of Arriiontien\s, thi^ Geimaiis eon- 
tiniicd to make vigorous attacks in tho direction 
of Ni(‘ppo and Nouve Eglise, and in the after- 
noon fighting was renow'(*d about Mossinv\s, 
which they oaixiod, but were tlii'ii brought 
lo a standstill by the Soutli African Brigade. 
Tho part of the 9th Division on the soutli of 
llolloboko was also attacked in force, but 
<li <n-c back th(^ erioiny. 

I’he 34th Division at Nieppe had rofwilsofl all 
attacks during tho morning, but tho j)rogres.s 
of tlie enemy in the Ploegstoert direction 
threatened its left flank, and tins made it 
dt\sirablo to withrlrau' the troops. In the early 
part of the night, thondore, they uere taken 
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back to Pon( d^Vchelles. This nuide somewhat, 
of a break in I ho liiK*, and lo obviati^ this our 
troops helu iM-H Pont d\AeheI|es aial W yt* 
schaete, f(‘II hack to jiosit ions a lx mb 1,000 
yards r*asl iH \eu\e Eglise and Wulverglx'iu. 
d’his Milhdrawal involved in its I urn a retire- 
na*nt from Hill 03 and the tienclies lield alxmt 
Messine>. 

We have s<*en that the Germans had sne- 
ce»‘(le<l in ixiielial ing our line as far as 
Mer\ill<‘, wlx-re they had l)ien stoppc«l by 
vigorous resi.vtancu on the lino ef tho Bourro 
andLavvo; on Uie extreme right of tho attackixi 
position a))ont (Ji\i*nchy and Kestubert, wlici’Ci 
the aUacks lia l not liec'ii so vigorously pressed, 
our troops held Hieir [xisitions, and (his enabled 
us to resf(a-e ill a eeriain measure our line in 
this part of tln‘ hat t hfii-ld. As troojis of the 
3rd, Itii, oth, 3Jst, hist and 1st Australian 
Divisions hegaii to ari’ive, Ilu‘ lini' was to a 
considerable extent tiiined u|>,'’ altliongb 
(lie sit nation was still Iw no means sis nre. 

On .April 12 the Germans deliviaed, just 
before daybieak, a siid<len attack on Paeant 
and Bi(‘7.'dn-\inagc, wliich formejj the, left 
centre of tho alst Division, but tlx? stiemam-s 
resistance of two batteries of tbe 2o5tli Brigade 
Koval Field Artillery ))re\(.*nted tlx* enemy from 
cnKssing the Canal. Ivaeb of these batteries ns 
289 
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they retired left a single gan within 600 yards 
of the canal bank, which, aided by a party of 
gunners, who held the drawbridge with rifler*, 
poured so strong a fire on the enemy as to 
stop his advice. On the right of the 61st 
Division was the 3rd Division about Locon, 
which inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy, 
but was nevertheless gradually forced back. 
On the left of the 51st Division, the (Ust 
Division now came into action on the Clarence 
River. Both it and the 3rd Division had pre- 
viously been engaged in tlie fighting about 
Arras at the end of March, where they had 
suffered considerably from the strain of con- 
tinuouB fighting; but they fonned, however, so 
bold a front against the Germans as to stop 
completely their further advance. Meanwhile 
our position at Mervillo had been again 
attacked, but although the troops hert? were 
compelled to fall back a little in the morning 
hours, they subsequently hold their ground. 

We may say, therefore, that from La Bassee 
round to Merville our lino was holding out 
fairly well, although to the north of this point 
this was not the case. The Gormans attacked 
in great force on a front which extended from 
Biitairos to Steenwerck at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, and by the afternoon our troops 
about Doulieu and Becque were thrust 
back towards the north -W€?8t. Merris and 
Oultersteene were reached by the enemy, and"^ 
thus a considerable 'gap was made in our line 
to the south of Bailloul. On the north of this 
gap, troops of the 25th, 34th and 49th Divisions, 
the last commanded by Major-General N. G. J. 
Cameron, O.B., C.M.G., though attacked with 
great vigour, held their ground to the south 
and south-east of Bailloul. Major-General 
R. J. Pinney, C.B., sent a brigade from the 33rd 
Division with a body of cyclists, a Pioneer 
battalion and every available man from schools 
and reinforcement camp.s, etc., against the 
advancing Gorman troops, and these, favoured 
by the support of the troops on their left, 
counter-attacked, drove the enemy back and 
re-e.stablished our line early in the night. 

In the morning of April 13, the Germans 
again attacked with great vigour. The 29th 
and 31st Divisions were holding a position north 
of Mervillo up to Vieux Berquin in front of 
the forest of Nieppe. On their left, it will be 
remembered that the enemy had already 
entered Merris and Oultersteene. The length 
held, some 10,000 yards, was long and the 
troops had been sorely tried by the severe 


fighting of the previous days. The posb^ion 
was very critical. The 1st Australian Division, 
imdor Major-General Sir H. B. Walker, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., was at this time detraining on the 
railway -line coming up from Hasr.ebrourk, and 
it was necessary for the two divisions to hold 
out at any cost until the arrival of these troops 
to prevent a complete breach in our line, which 
would have allowed thi' ('nemy to move down 



USBO SHBLL-CASRS ON A ROADSIDE 
IN FLANDERS. 


on the important railway jimclion of Ha^e- 
brouok, from wliich ho was less than five miles 
distant. Attack after attack was delivered 
against- Our troops, but all were repelled with 
great loss. -Fiold-gims then wore brought u)) 
to quite close tangos and concentrated against 
the British position. With tlieir aid, Viciix 
Berquin was (•nj)tiircd, hut nevertheless our 
troops resisted in t heir \’a?-iouH posts with gn^at 
gallantry. The Germans stormed round them, 
attacking theiri in rear, but- still our mc?n fought 
on, and this gav*^ tiine for the Australians to 
deploy and dig themselves in on a line ju-'t in 
front of the Niopi)e forest- to eover tlw* advanee 
to Haxebrouek, and although at various points 
the enemy succeeded in penetrating, tliero 
was no complr’ite Hueecss on liis part in driN'iie^ 
back the gcnieral lint^ thus held. The figliting 
was of the severest daseription, constantly at 
handy-strokes, but ev(?ntually the German 
efforts ceased, their losses having appanjntly 
exhausted the offensive effort, of tfieir troops. 
On the right portion of our line? the 41h 
Guards Brigafle, holding a line of some 4,00t) 
yards, was attac^ked with special vigour, but 
held its own with brilliant courage throughout 
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tho «clay. When it is remeiiiberod that the 
whole tho troops engaged in this heroic 
struggle had come straight from the Somme 
battlefield, where they had been sorely tried 
and suffered heavy losses, and that these had 
been mafie good by fresh men with no experience 
of war and only half assimilated by the units 
into whi(!li they were drafted and, moreover, 
that they wen^ attacked by vastly superior 
numbers, it must be admitted that tho fight 
they put up was as gallant as any recorded 
in Hritish military history. 

North of tho attack on Merris and Oulter- 
steene tho enemy’s assaults in the direction 


of Neuve EgUse had not made much progress, 
although severe fighting had taken place in 
its neighbourhood during th«) afternoon of 
April 12. The struggle continued throughout 
the night, and by the morning of April 13 tho 
Germans had forced their way into the village. 
A little befoi*e noon, a counter-attack was 
delivered by troops of the 33rd and 49th 
Divisions, which dro\^e tlie enemy completely 
out again and captured many prisoners. 
Several heavy attacks were also made by the 
Gennans about Meteren and also against 
Ci’cche, but these were repulsed by the 33rd 
and 34th Divisions. 

In tho evening tho Germans renewed theilr 


attacks against the line Neuve Eglise-La 
(Veche, and succeeded in forcing their way in 
between these two points, threatening the left of 
tho 34th Divisioti to the north and east of 
ba Creche by an outflanking movement. 
Although our troops held their ground here 
during the early part of the night, tho direction 
of the attack was such as to render it impossible 
for them to maintain the position, and they 
were therefore withdrawn during tlie night of 
tho 13-14th to the Ravelsberg, a range of low 
hills between Bailleul and Neuve Eglise, 
unhindered by tho enemy, who had come to 



BAILLBUL. 

Above : a barricade in the town. 
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THE RUINED CHURCH OF NEUVE HGLISH. 


the end of his offensive spirit for the day, 
owing to the heavy losses }w> had sustained. 
On the left flank of these heights at Neuve 
Eglise continuoiis fighting took place throughout 
the whole night Hero the 3«‘)rd Division was 
engaged, and the 2nd Ratt^vlion Worcestershire 
Regiment belonging to it held firmly on to the 
Mairie until 2 p,m. on April 14. The tide of 
battle elibed to and fro, but by midnight on 
this datt^ Neuve Eglise was completely captured 
by the enemy. Between Neuve Eglise and 
Hailleul and south-east of Metereu, the German 
attacks were all I’epulsed. 

On April 13 and 14 theie had also been some 
strtart fighting at a number of places between 
Givenchy and the Nieppe Wood, in which the 
Germans were uniformly unsuccessful. On 
our side the 4th Division on the evening of 
April 14 attacked and re captured Riez-du* 
Vinago, and took 150 prisoners. 

April 15 saw fresh heavy German attacks 
against Jiailleul and the Ravclsberg. TImj 
struggle was severe. The enemy captured the 
eastern end of the heights, but was driven out. 
He then renewed his attacks, and gradually 
worked along the ridge until, by 7 p.in., the 
whole of it was in his possession, and our hold 
on Bailleul thus became very precarious. By 
9 p.m. the Germans had forced their way into 
the town, and thus compelled our troops to 
abandon this part of the field and to take up 
a position between Meteren and Dranoutre. 
It will thus be seen that the Gonnans liad 
forced us to retreat over a consitlerablc length 


of country, and had, indeed, ma<le a grivii 
breach in our line.s, extending from Dranoutre 
round through Merris and Vieux Benpu'n to t he 
west of Merville, and thence through J^ooon to 
liU Bass^e. 

From the time this fighting lia<i Ix^gun Sir 
Douglas Haig had borne in mind the possibility 
of having to give up the position his left flank 
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hold on the heights to the north-east of Ypres. 
Tliis rearward movement had been begun on 
the night of April 12-13, when the Hritish 
j>o»ilions on the Passehendaele ridge were 
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MAJOR.GBNBRAL R. J. PINNEY, C.B. 

Commanded the 33rd Division. 

loft only to be held by outpoats. On the 
night of April 15/16 a still further retreat 
was acoompliahed, our troops retiring to 
jxisitions along the lino of the. . Steenbeek 
river and the Westhoek and Wytschaete 
ridges. Our line was thus brought ; con- 
siderably nearer to Ypres, and the pronounced 
salient hitherto occupied towards Pasachen- 
daele was abandoned. 

We have already seen the severe strain 
that had been put on the British Army 
owing to its "numerical inferiority to the 
Oerinans. ^Phe heavy lighting between the 
Somrm^ and the Oise and north of the 
Somme to Arras had sorely tried the British 
troops. They liad been engagtxl again d a 
force whio^ exceeded tliem in the proportion 
of 7 to 4. if'hey had come with credit out of 
the battle, but with credit wiiich had been 
obtained by a sad diminution of their strength, 
though wjth the satisfaction that the casualties 
they had inflicted on the enemy were even 
more severe than those they had suffered 
themselves. Many British divisions had taken 
part in both the northern and southern battles, 
while others had been engaged almost con- 


tinually in opposing the German offensive. 
Sir Douglas Haig felt that help was nwded, 
and none was forthcoming from England. He, 
therefore, pointed out to General Foch, the 
Commander-m-Chief of the Allied Forces, the 
urgent need of giving the British troops some 
relief and affording them some rest so as to 
bring the various units into good fighting 
trim again. General Foch at once complied 
with the British Commander’s request, and 
French troops were moved up to the north, 
and by the middle of April were already in 
position close behind the British front in 
Flanders. 

On April 16 a number of strong lopal 
attacks were made by the enemy on the 
Meteren-Wytschaete front. For the most part 
these w^ero repulsed with heavy loss by the 25th, 
34th, and 40th Divisions, but at the villages 
themselves the Germans succeeded in pene- 
trating after a good deal of strenuous fighting 
of a fluctuating character. Counter-attacks 
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MAJOR-GENBRAL SIR H. B. WALKBR, 
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Commanded the Ist Australian Division. 

wem n^ade during the evening by both British 
and French troops, but these wore unable to 
turn the enemy out, althotigh at Wytschaeto 
a battalion of the 0th Division at one time 
reached the eastern edge of the village. At 
night our line was established close to its 
w^estem and northern boundaries. 
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The next day the enemy moved forward 
from tbe Bailleul-Neuve Eglise lino against 
Kemmel Hill. This was an important position, 
as it gave command of view and fire over the 
whole of the flat country towards Poperinghe 


and ^us completely cut the roads 

leading do^fixm the latter. The preliminary 
bombardment'was of a very severe description, 
and the assault made was delivered with great 
intensity, while at the same time attacks were 
made in the Meteren and Morris direction, thus 
prolonging tho German assaults to the left. 


resulted in the Gormans being defeated with 
heavy losses, leaving over 700 prisoners in 
Belgian hands, besides a field gun «ind 42 
macliine-guns. 

The Gorman version of this affair was tliat 
on April 18, Belgian troops made a deter- 
mined attack from Merokem against the German 
lines, but without obtaining any noteworthy 
result. 

The same day also saw a fn^sh attempt 
of the Germans to gain further ground on 
tho southern flank of their main attack. 



I Prliiian off dal 

ON THE FLANDERS FRONT: BELGIANS STRENGTHENING A DAM. 


The defence of the Kemmel position was in 
the hands of the 34th, 49th and 19th Divisions, 
and these completely defeated the enemy’s 
attempts. Here and there points of our line 
were occupied, but counter-attacks always 
succeeded in re-establishing it. The left of 
the Gorman attacks (Metcren-Merris) was also 
beaten back with heavy loss by tho 33rd and 
1st Australian Divisions, tho result being that 
at the end of the day no material gain accrued 
to the Germans. ^ 

At the northern end of the Allied line the 
Germans attempted to capture Bixschoote, 
and to force the Yser Canal, the line of attack 
being directed along the Ypres-Staden railway. 
The attempt was a complete failure and 


Givenchy was bombarded with extraordinary 
vigour and, after this was considorod to have 
attainoil the desired effect, infantry attacked 
along the line from Givt^nchy to tlie w(*Ht 
of Morville. .At the former place and at 
Fostubeit onr trenr*hcH w'cre penetrated. 
Tho struggle was intenst* and continued 
throughout the whole day, but tho Jst Division, 
under Major-General K. P. Strickland, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., by vigorous eon iiUt attacks, 
practically regained our original posit ions. 
Along the rest of the line attacked tho Germans 
gained no s\iccess whatever, but were beaten 
back with exceedingly heavy loss at all points 
by the 4th and Gist Divisions. 

There now^ carno a pause in the fighting, which 
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SCENE ON THE FLANDERS BATTLEFIELD IN APRIL, 1918. 


(lied dow'n to more local collisions, few of 
these being of any moment, exeofit at F(38tnberl, 
where a strong point known as Route A ” ke(?p 
was taken iind n^taken sc'veral times before 
l>eing finally secured by us. Farther west, the 
4th and 61st Divisions carried out a sc'ries of 
successful minor affairs north of the La Basset) 
Canal, in which some hundreds of prison(*rs were 
taken and a considerable improvement in 
our positions bf3tween the I^awe and the 
Clarence Rivers was effected. Meanwhile the 
French troops had been coming up and luul 
taken over the line in the neighbourhoc^d of 





GENERAL VON QIJAST. 
Commanded German troopft between Armentiirca 
and La Bassie. 


Meteren and Spanbroekmolen, and by the 
morning of April 21 had relieved our forc(>s 
over the whole of the Kemmel segment. 

Let us now see wliat the Cerman views wx>re 
with regard to the fighting just described. 

The fact that the British Commander- in - 
Chief had been obliged to call upon the northern 
portion of his line to supply reinforcements to 
the troops fighting from Carnbrai to the Ois(^ 
had not escaped German observation, and it 
therefore seemed to afford a. favourable oppor- 
tunity for an attack in tlfe direction of Arrnen- 
tieres. The operation -i, from the German point 
of view’, were divisible into three periods. The 
(irst, which b(!gan on April 9th, allowed von 
Quast to push forward with his army to the 
line Festubcrt-Aiinentieres. On the next day 
Sixt von Armin attacked between Hollebeke 
and Annentieres, and the following day these 
two annies continued the forward movement. 
From April 16-18 the advance of those troops 
w'os continued and had as a consequence the 
gradual abandonment of the forward position 
at Passchondaole. The direction of the German 
attack lay across the valley of the Lys, over 
the flat ground which lay south of the chalk 
ridge which extended from Mont des Cats to 
Rommel towards Hazebrouck. The ground 
was exceedingly marshy in character and 
covered with hedges and plantations which 
hindered the view. It was not possible to 
construct such deep and strong entrenchments 
as had been made in more favourable ground, 
and the only set-off against this was that the 
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numerous farms and groups of buildings allowed 
the construction of many favourable supporting 
points. The river lines of the Lawe and Lys 
formed fairly favourable lines for the defence, 
some three and a half miles behind the front 
line of trenches. The T^we joined the Lys at 



GENERAL -VON BERNHARDl. 

Commanded an Army Corps* 

Estaires. Kehind the liawo was the Clarence. 
Beyond the Lawe and the Lys the ground was 
first flat and then, beyond the forest of Nieppe, 
rose gradually until the heights to the south-east 
of Ifazobrouck wore reached. It was therefore 
desirable from the German point of to 

push forward as rapirlly as f) 08 siblo across t he 
rivers and attain the better ground. Tin* 
condition had not been rnado more easy by the 
fact that heavy showers in the days that 
immediately preceded the attack had increased 
the difficulties of movement. Crab’rs and 
trenches, and oven the open co\intry, were 
largely under water, while the few roads whicli 
lay across it had been destroyed by artilleiy 
fire. The assembly of the German tiioops was 
but little disturbed by the British, and at 4.ir> 
on the 0th the preparatory bombardment 
opened, the infantry assault beginning at 
8.45, under cover of thick fog. The Gennaii 
attack was divided up into five columns. The 


southermnosi of that was the weakest and 
waa to play, chiefly, a defensive part. Of 
the remaining four, the right was intended to 
pass to the south of Armentieres, and the 
three central columns constituted the principal 
attack. The German troops to the south of 
{jOk Bosses without leaving their positions, 
were told off to pour a lively fire against the 
opposing British lines, while the corps of von 
Kraevel attacked on the line througli (hveiK’hy, 
La Bassco, Festubert, and Kichebourg rAvoue. 

The attack at first was very successful, end 



GENERAL VON CARLOWITZ. 
Commanded an Army Corpi. 


by 10 o’diwk tbn Kiintisli tliinl liiu- liafl bonn 
pierced. 'I'lieu the dilliciiltiiw of the gioimd 
Ijogtui to have their itifliietii’f. It was iinpoH- 
sible to make furtlur piogreHn without the 
support of artillery, and thia was ahiumt 
im[>ossible to bring nj). I'A.-iy eiaU r in tiai 
ground w.is full of water. The rouda wer<! us.-1.-sh. 
and it i-equire<i the most sti.-nuouH exeitiorw 
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of men and horses to bring any guns up to the 
front. But the exertions of the German 
engineer#, however, allowed some to be brought 
forward, notwithstanding the British Field 
Artillery, which had arranged beforehand to 
sweep the ground with its fire. 



GENERAL VON KRAEVEL. 

Commanded an Army Corps. 

The British resistance on both flanks by 
Armontieros and on the south bank by Givenchy 
and Festubert stopped the Gorman attack, 
and although Bichebourg i’Avou^ was taken 
there was not much further progress on 
this flank. Armentieres was not seriously 
attacked. In the centre the Germans made 
better progress. The British artillery docs 
not ai>pear to have had. so much effect 
here, and this enabled the Germans to bring 
their guns and mine -throwers farther forward. 
The troops of General von Bernhardi stormed 
Bichebourg St. V^aast and Lacouture, and by 
evening reached the neighbourhood of the 
Lawe. The column on the right of Bernhardi, 
under General von Carlowitz, captured 
l^ventio and pushed on to the Lys, where they 
found the passages behind Sailly and Estaires 
blown up. The right column, under von 
Stettin, taking Bois Grenier in flank, moved on 
Fleurbaix and then reached the Lys at Bac 
St. Maur. • 

In the meantime the British had brought up 
their reserves to the far side of the Lawe anrl 
the Lys to positions which were to be found 
behind these natural obstacles. Strong con- 


centrations of machine-gins poured their Are 
on the passages where the bridges hyl already 
been destroyed, and swept the opposite bank 
with their fire. But towards evening Hofer's 
Brigade managed to pass over the Lys at the 
lock by Bac St. Maur and throw up a protective 
bridge-head at Croix du Bac. During the 
night further passages were won east of Estaires, 
west of Le Marais farm, and to the south of 
Vieille Chapelle. This allowed a further 
advance of the Germans, and especially per- 
mitted the south flank of Sixt von Armin’s 
troops to advance. The task of this portion of the 
more northern German Aimy was not so difficult 
as the Lys was quite close to the German tmnches, 
either before or behind them, and was easily 
passed. But to the north the ground towards 
Messines and Wytschaete was more difficult 
of approach and was strongly defended. 
Messines was surrounded and taken and 
jwwerfiil counter-attacks were driven back ; tlie 



GENERAL VON EBERHAROT. 

Commanded the Prussian 10th Reserve Corps, 

Germans were equally successful in the attacks 
on the wood south-west of Hollebeko, and they 
pushed on farther towards Wytschaete. South 
of this part of the field, Ploegsteert and Le Bizf^t 
(on the road from Ploegsteert Wood to Armen- 
tieres) w8re taken, but the wood itself was 
successfully held, which compelled the Germans 
to pass by on the other side of it. Houplines, 
near Armentieres, was taken, though the town 
itself was not touched, but connexion was 
made with the army of von Quast. On April 10 
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fighting was renewed, and met witli opposition 
from the newly -arrived British reserves. Von 
Ilofer, however, was enabled to posh forward 
from Croix du Bac and captured Stoenwerck, 
and thereby facilitated the passage of Gorman 
troops over the Lys at Ercpiinghem. More 
to the south, in the neighbourhood of Estaires, 
the Germans met with strong resistance, 
especially by Sailly. South of Estaires the 
German engineers managed to throw a bridge, 
and the troops coming over it attacked Estaires 
in fiank and roar, and eventually captured 
the village. Genera) von Bernhardi’s right flank 
attacked the passage over the Lawo at L(^ 


On April 11 Wytschoete was for a time in 
the Goniians' po.ssession, but wtis ovfiiitually 
lost by them, though the German line was firmly 
established on the eastern edge of tin? village 
and moved forward about 1,100 yards to the 
east of W ul verghom towards the south. Betwinm 
the Douv(> brook and the eastern tHlgt> uf 
Ploogsteert Wood von Eberhardt followed np 
the retreating British, )»roke through witli 
their left wing by Homarin and joined on 
by Pont do Nieppo tlu' southern asvsaulting 
cohunn. Von Stettin on A}mJ 11 had pushed 
his outpost lino as far tis r 4 a C/hapellc 
<PArmentieres, and on the night, of April 1112, 
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Gorguo, and also beat back the British counter- 
attacks from the direction of Lestrem an<l 
Vieille Chapel lo. Later in the day the Germans 
were able to penetrat^e between these two 
points and .secure a further pa.s.sage over the 
I.iawe. 

The Germans found the greatest opposition 
in the region of Bethime, where the •British 
were defending the mining ground in that neigh- 
bourhood. Hero General von Kraever.s troops 
bravely resisted the counter-attacks of their 
opponents, but were obliged to content them- 
selves w^ith a moderate adv^ance and a concen- 
trated artillery fire to stou their enemy's progi^. 


lulvanced towards Jlouplines. EiiitluM’ pro- 
gress was made between Ania^ntieres ami 
the Lys. The river was crossed and 
Nieppe taken. Anncnfien‘s itself wi»s 
surrounded, and the garrjsf)ii idler a hit t it 
ri^sisianee surrciidered in the afternoon of the 
llih. Ifi the meantiine the Gi-rnian forei-s 
which had b<?(‘n puslusl forward towards the 
north-W'cst, after a fluctuating fight ^ eaptun d 
the station of Stf*enwerek, and thiis guarded the 
right of the jrjovemeiit against attack, ami put 
them in a |)osition to a<lvane(» on thr line 
Bailleul-Xeuvc* Eglise and the Kemrnel Ifeiglits 
to the north of it. 
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HAZEBROUCK : THE GRANDE PLACE. 

Ab it was at the beginniiiit of the war. 


to the south fho ri^ht wing of (Jonoml 
von Carlowitz ait<u’ sovero fighting, took 
Douliou, while his loft wing penotratcMl into 
Nouf Horquiri as far as the cliurch. Goneral 
von Hornhanli, after passing the Lawo at l..a 
Gorguo, won forward to Mervillo, while the loft 
of l.is f#.rco took T,ost roin aiul then T^ioaut , and, 
wheeling to tlie right, moved on Mervill(\ 
which W’as taken aft<M' a .stul)h()ni defen(u> 
Ixitween 10 and II o’<‘lock 

The advance between l.te.strem and Vieillo 
Ghnpelle led to further enemy progres.s towards 
LaToinbe “ •Willot ami Mouzeteux. VoriKraevel, 
in spito of a vtry determined re.sistanee an<l 
the repulse of many counter-at tacks, eventually 
succeeded in eapt uring tiu villag<' of Les Lobes. 

On April 12, tlie Germans made but little 
further progress In local figlits about VVhdver- 
glunn and to the fiorth of Koinarin, sonu^ advance 
was made on the lim^ BailIoul-Ncuv« Eglise, 
w'hich cleared the way for the advance on 
Keinmei The right flavnk of von Quast's 
army took Les Trois Pipes, while von Carlo- 
witz’s troops after taking Doiilieu pushed 
f( award to the .south of Vieux Horejuin. 
Hornhnrdi improved his success of the 
previous day by the capture of the north 
})ortion of Calonnc, while Kraevel took Cornet 
Malot and Locon • they thus roacheil the 
limit of their task 

In the next few days the Clerman efforts 
were directed against the line Dailleul-Neuvo 
Eglise, with a view to the capture of the 


Kemmel heights, which were necciisary to 
protect the further advance westward of their 
troojis over the lower ground. 

On April 13, the loft of Sixt von Annin’s 
army, supported by the light wing of von 
(Jjuixst, took Neiive Kgliso and the heights to 
the left ithe Havelsherg). 

There was practically no change on April 14, 
but the next day fiirthcf sticoesses were gained. 
In the early morning fiieger’s Corps, after a 
short artillery pr(?|)aration, captured the 
trendies east of WiiK’erghom, and th(m tlie 
villagi* it.self, adx nnced over the Wytschaeb*- 
Wulvergheni road and seized, aft(‘r a hand- 
grenacle fight, thre(' of the great craters 
made by the llritish in the ])revious 
year’s fighting round W'ytschaete. Late in 
tlie afternoon troops of von Eberhardt and 
Marscbnll eaptnred the eommanding heights 
west of Wiilverghf'in and east of Baillcul. Over 
the rest of the front the Germans contented 
tluMUselves with consolidating the ground 
gained. • 

On April 13, Carlowitz took Morris, Vieux 
Berquin and tlie village of Verte Rue, and boat 
off several strong counter-attacks, and, follow- 
ing sojno of those up, took many prisoners. 

The result of the fighting up to April 1 5 was 
that the German front had been ]>ushed so far 
forw’ard as to thi’eaton the line from Hazebroiick 
to I*operinghe and Ypres. It also interrupted 
the roads leading from the south by Bailleul 
and Neuve Eglise to Ypres, and thus tliroatened 
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directly the British lines in front of the latter 
point ; the result was the withdrawal of the 
British from the Passchendaele salient. Thf 
<^^Jermans pushed forward and on the evening of 
April 16 occupied a lino from Mangelaai*e- 
Langemarck - Zonneheko-Veldhoek. On the 
same day General Sieger at 7.30 a.in. captui*ecl 
Wytschaeto and the heights to the north-west 
and west of this point, lieneral von Ebeihardt 
advanced to the valley of the Douve ainl the 
Kernmel brooks. an<l Baillonl was also occupied 


Hooded state of tlie ground in placas, they now 
dn»w rein before their stn*ngth was used up. 
Put in colloquial English, this means iJmt for 
a time the (lerman forces had shot their bolt. 
But the battle of Arnientieres, the German 
name for what we call tla^ battle of the Eys, 
had not only won back tlx' ground lost by the 
(Jormans in the jirevious ytNir. but had also 
advanced far Ixiyond what the British had then 
captiiretl. Ih'sidivs \erv h(‘a\’v losses in kilh'd 
and wounded, about 2tl.0t)0 ])risoners had Im'cii 
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by Mai*schairs troops after its abaiulonment 
by the British. Meteren was also cajitured, 
thus widening the fi’ont which tlireatened an 
advance against the lieights about Mont 
Kernmel, and this village uas lield in si>ite of 
many counter-attacks of British and French 
troops, supported by tanks. 

In the next fcw^ days the (uaitiniioiis strengt h- 
ening of the Allied forces bccamt^ more and 
more evident. Especially did the increase in 
the number of guns of heavy calibre strengthen 
the effect of their artillery bombardmenf, while 
the coming up of more fresh infantry divisions 
made their resistance more formidable. 

To sum up the German view of the situation : 
After nine days’ continuous fighting in difficult 
ground, rendered more difficult by the 


tak(*n, too gun-i, thousands of inachinc-guiis 
and large amounts «>f e(|iii|»mciit and provisitais 
had been (?apt nre»j. 

It will he o))ser\<Ml that there is hut little 
diffidence bc*fwr(‘n the (kaifmn and the British 
account of tljc fiiia; days' hattk*. 

it must he remcnihcrcd tliat the (a>niian 
aim in tliis part of the* licM was undoubtedly 
to captun* May.cinouck, N\ith a view to a further 
a<lvan(*e against the nortliern ports ainl jdso 
to cut off the northern portion of the Allii'il 
line extending to tin* ^^scr. 'FIk* position of 
the Keinmcl h(‘ighl.s was ahsohiBiy M(u*(‘ssary 
to the Germans before this adv'anet? could he 
earricfl out. Held by ns it formed an excellent 
artillery position which tr^ok in flank any further 
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Gorman oclvanco westward. With long range 
guns we could bring fire from it to boar over the 
ground right up to Messines, Hollebeke and 
Ypres, wliilo to the south Ploogsteert Wood and 
Armenti^res were within range. Its heigh', 
300 feet above the surrounding country, gave 
it a wide command of view, which allowed 
observation well behind the German lines, and 
which made the local cover afforded by houses, 
hedges and plantations of very little use. 
The capture of Kemmel did away with the danger 
to the Germans of having their lines up to 
Meteren taken in reverse by artillery fire, and 
in turn gave them the same wide outlook and 
observation wliich it had afforded to us when 
we held it. 

As has been seen, the first attempt to capture 
this ' Tiportant point was a failure, and for the 
next few days the fighting was comparatively 
insignificant. It was very important for von 
Eberhardt to gain more room to the north 
for his troops so that it might be possible from 
the north of Wyts(!haet(? to direct an attack on 
t he Kemmel position. 

On Ain’il 22, his left flank occupied the 
8alonne Farm south;west of Dranoutre, and 
the evening of the next day he attacked the 
lileugelhoek Hill, an outlyer on the south- 
wt^st of the Mount Kemmel ridge, which had 


boon occupied by the British, Counter at tachs 
made by French troops during the night and 
the following day were stopped by German fire. 

On the evening of April 24, the situation was 
as follows : Nine divisions b( longing to the 
corps of von Eberhardt ^and Sieger extended 
in an arc from Bleugelhoek north of Neuvo 
Eglise past Wulverghern and Wyt«chaete. 
North of this point the German lino bent 
backwards to the north of Hollebel<e. Sieger’s 
troops were north of WulVerghem, Eberhardt’s 
to the south. It v;ill thus be seen that a 
heavy concentric attack was intended against 
the Kemmel heights. The German artillery 
pn^paration had commenced on the 19th and 
extended on both sides of the actual point 
destined to be carried. 

At half past three on April 25 the German 
artillery fire reached its fullest intensity, and 
at 6.45 a.m. the infantry, with their accompany- 
ing artillery, went forward to the assault. 
Pivoting on their left flank, so as to hold in 
chetrk any attack from the direction of Bailleul, 
the German divisions directed their efforts 
with their centre and left straight up the 
Kemmel heights. The rest of the German 
force was directed against the British right, 
which was on the Messines-Kemmol road at a 
point about half way between Kemmel and 
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Wytschaete. Evidently the Cennan object 
was to turn that flank aiwl push in hctucHMi it 
and the French on Kemrnol. 

After very severe fighting tlie riglii flank 
of von Eborhardt’s men, which consisted of 
mountain troops and Bavarians, captured the 
forward positions held by tlio French and 
Anally reached the Kemmol crest. Several of 
the advanced posts occupied by the French and 
part of the village held out till the evening, 
although Kemmel village itself was taken about 
10 a.m. On the German right, the British 
line was held by the 9th Division and 
attached troops from the 49th Division. The 
fighting, wliich began here at 7 a.m., was very 
severe, and heavy losses wore inflicted on the 
Germans by rifle and machine-gun fire at close 
range, but eventually the right flank of the 
9th Division was forced to fall back fighting 
strenuously to Vierstraat, though the woo<l 
just south of that point still held out till one 
o’clock. 

Later on, the German progress extended b) 
the southernmost of the groat craters exploded 
in the previous year on tlie Messines ridge and 
St. Eloi was taken. In the afternoon the 
attack was pushed on with great vigour against 
the ground held by the 21st Division, and by 


the evening th(* BritL^h had been gradually 
forced back tuul held a line running from 
Hill tU) to Voormc/eelc, tlu'n ])ast tlu'^ north of 
Vierstraat to thi‘ junction with the French 
aliout La Glytte. Sieger’s Corps was now in 
touch with Eberharilt’s troops and the German 
line extended over KtMtunel in front of the 
position helil hy the British A consider- 
able amount of ground liad been lost, and 
to restore the situation reserves wore rapidly 
hurried up. 

On Apiil 2(1 a largo ninnbcr of fresh British 
and French Divisions, after soNere artillery 
preparation, niado a vigorous attack fnan the 
north against the hill and village of Keininel. 
The Britisli troops employed wen^ tho 25th 
Division, with troops attaelu>d from tho 2l8t 
and 49th Divisions, together with French troops 
The French penetral»Ml into Kemmel village 
and took over 300 prisoners. AtM'ording (o 
the German aeeount, [)risontus stated that the 
order had hoen given tliat Keninu'l was to be 
retakt'n no inatbir at what cost, 'fhc' advanci^ 
was at first fairly sueci'ssful, hut the Allieil 
troops found themselves, after they had pene- 
trated into the German jwsition, struc k on# 
both flanks hy heavy machine-gun fire, and 
they wen* unable to maintain the ground won. 
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'Froops of Sioger 8 Corps counter-attacked and 
lielped to drive back the Allies. While thus, in 
the centre of the German lino, the Allies’ 
counter-attack was being dealt with, the right 
flank of Sieg(a’3 corps pushed forward along 
the Yprea-Comine-t Canal towards the north, 
and readied a position between Voorinezcde 
and the elbow of the Ypros -Comities Canal. 

The enemy renewed his attacks later in 
the morning, but made little jirogreaa, and 
th('n only at a few points. Troops of the 21st, 
30th, 39th and 49th Divisions and the South 
African Brigade of the 9th Division w'ere all 
engaged in severe fighting during which thc‘y 
made several counter-attacks, wdiich gained 
some success. The centre of von Eberhardt’s 
Corps was forced slowly back by some of 
thes(?, but eventually the Germans came on 
again and pressed them back. 'Fhe French 
wore able to takfi Locre, but, according 
to the (ierman account, this was recaptured 
by them notw ithstanding the strenuous defence 
made by the French garrison. At the (‘nd of 
the day Kemmel Hill remained in the hands 
of the Germans, notwithstanding the repeated 
efforts of the Allies to turn tliem out of it, an<l 
t he progress that the right flank of the German 
attack had nuule to the north-west of Voor- 
inezeole rendered the position of the Bi’itish l(*ft 
a dangerous one. Especially did it threaten 
the line of retreat of the troops to the east of 
Ypres. It was, therefore, determined to with- 
draw" these from their saliiuit position, and on 


the night of April 26/27 they were taken back 
to the lino Pilckem-Wieltje to the west end 
of Zilleboke Lake and Voormezeele, and here 
they were able to make good their stand. The 
retreat of the British troops was obsorveil 
from Kemmel Hill, and was also reported 
by von Hdekmann’s Corps, which was on the 
right of Sieger’s. The German troops followed 
up on the heels of the retreating British, but no 
event of special moment occurred on April 28, 

The next tlay, how^ever, a severe bombard- 
ment of the AlUod positions opened at 3.10 a.m., 
and two hours later a series of infantry attacks 
was made against the French and British 
positions from the west of Dranoutre to Voor- 

t 

mezeele, but all of these were brought to a 
standstill. Against Ijocre many desperate 
attacks wort! made with a vdew to gaining the 
high ground behind it known as the Schorpen- 
berg, the object of which w^as to facilitate 
progress westward on to Mont Rouge and Mont 
Vidaigne, wliich, with Mont Noir, formed a 
part of the range which commenced at Kemmel, 
Locre itself being situated in the valley which 
se[)arated these two parts. The Gfa*mans at 
om^ time forced an entrance into ]..ocro, and 
evini penetrated to the crossroads between 
Scherpenberg and Mont Rouge, l)ut in Ixith 
instances Frencli count(‘r-attacks drove them 
back after a very severe conflict. 

To the north of this part of the field, whei’t^ 
the British held the fi’ont^the lino w^as occupied' 
by the 21st, 49th and 25th Divisions. These 
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were attackocl with great vigour about 5 a. in. 
and a little later. Our fire drove them back, 
but after half an hour’s pause the (Jennan in- 
fantry came on again in massed format ion, with 
bayonets fixed, against the 49th Division. The 
fire from our troops carried devastation into 
their ranks, and resulted in the assailants 
being forced to retreat with extremely heavy 
losses. The 25th Division was again attattktxl 
about half -past eight without success, and 


a further small gain was made by the enemy 
about Voonnezeelo, the general line of the 
Allies was tirinly held, while the Germans had 
sulTeivd enormous losses, which had Brought 
them to a full stop. This same day the Gor- 
mans had made another attack on the Jielgian 
troops holding the V pres Stai Ion railway, but 
the pi*ompt advance of the Belgian troops not 
only drove back the German attack, but forced 
them out of the ground th(*y had gaineil in their 
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A SOLITARY POST ON A CANAL IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


throughout the morning the Gorman infantry 
came on again and again to attack this Division 
and also the 49th and 2 1st, to whi^h were 
attached troops of the 30th and oOth l )i\ isions. 
In all these cases the attiuks were made in 
dense formation, with the result that- they 
were repulsed with heavy lossi^s. Our artil- 
lery fought with its usual ability, and in- 
flicted great loss on the front linens and also on 
the troops mas.sed bidiind them. Our infantry 
not only punished the Germans by its 
accurate fire, and in more than one cast' w^iit 
forward to meet tliern and drove tBem back 
with the bayonet, or at least the sight of the 
British troops comifig on to attack with the 
bayonet decided the Germans to withdraw 
bofoi*e the British cold steel reached them. 

The result of the whole day was that, although 


first attack. At 1 his point the cnemi<*s' efforts 
were entirely fruitless. 

The next day the French, by »• smart eouufer- 
attack <-arly in the morning, «lrove the eri<*my 
out of the Pdstc'rn portion of Loerf', to 
W'hich he had managed to cling on thr' 29th. 
According to the (Jerman Meeounts, the 
fighting iH)und l\(*miuel haci rc^sult-^'d in the 
capture' of prisoiHMs, 53 guns and 

233 machine' guns They make no inetn 
tion ed Mie'ir losse's, w hie'h w e-iv undeaibfe'elly 
Juore sfwe're'! tluin Guise' of the Alliens. I h * f'uel 
of the month ]>raetically terminateel the^ 
(iermnn e'fforts of furthe*r aelvaiu'e' on this part 
of the^ line\ 

We? have seen that the light of the French 
on the left of the Gennan advance against 
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Alllions was, by its position, open to a couiitor- 
attaok from the German lines. Mont Renaud 
may bo looked upon as the strongest point in 
the French line between Montdidier and Ailotte. 
It is situated on tlio north side of the Divotte, 
which runs through a valley with stoop hills on 
either side, to join the Oiso south of Noyon, and 
stands as a sentinel on the right of the heights 
coining down to it from Lo Plomont. This 
river liru' was a fairly edioient obstacle, owing 
to the natun^ of the ground, though the stream 
was not of much importance,. It had been 
greatly stroflgthonod by tho French engineers, 
and as long as this was hold no German advance 
was possiVile past it directly to tho south. The 
Gt'iTOttns hpid the opposite bank on tho lower 


CHAUNY, AND CHAUNY CHURCH. 

slopes, which were somewhat exposed to tho 
French fire, and from which a diioct attack 
against them would have been very diflicult. 
•I’he woods behind the Gel-man trenches served 
to cover local movements of troops to the east 
or west, but were of no utility from a defensive 
point of view. These considerations show why 
at first tho Germans made great efforts to cap- 
ture the ground on the right bank of the 
Divettci, and many attacks were delivered in 
vain about Renaud, but finding their efforts 
useless they pushed on ahead to Montdidier, 
contenting themselves merely with observing 
it. But as long as the French held Mont 
Renaud it was necessary for the Gormans to 
watch the ground there, lost it should form a 
starting-poi^t for an attack against the German 
conunimications back to T^a Fere. The French 
appear to have thoroughly afipreciated the 
objectionable position which the very pro- 
nounced salient offered, and early in April made 
arrangenjpnts for withdrawal from it, though 
there was no intention of moving backwards 
unless the Gormans came forward. The French 
position joined on to ours at Barisis and 
ext-ended down past Freyne and Quincy to tho 
canal which connected the Oise and the Aisne. 
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The line in question, which was occupied by 
part of the French Sixth Army, was a difficult 
one to hold, because the marshy part of the 
lower forest of Coney w^as/?ommaiidod by iho 
high ground of St. Gobain, and it was (>vidently 
undesirable to adhere to this when a dotonnined 
advance of the enemy might have interrupted 
the French line between Noyon and Chauny. 
It was, therefore, determined to retire when 
nocesteary to a lino which would do away with 
the obtrusive salient which the Fi'ench position 
offered at this point. 

Between Chauny and La Fere, Westphalian 
and other troops, five divisions in all, under 
von Boehn, after a short but powerful 
artillery preparation, advanced in the early 
morning of April C. The attack was divided 
into tw^o parts : the right he directed against 
the twin hills of Amigny and Chauny, froih 
which a wide field of view dominates the valley 
of the Oise : the left against the French line 
in the northern part of the Coney Wood south 
of Barisis. The artillery pre|)arations had been 
extremely effective, and for this reason very 
little further resistance was oficred, atid iho 
heights were captured with very slight losst^s. 
1’ho right attack crossed the Oise and stormed 
the suburbs of Chaimy; it then proceeded on* 
ward and a storm of artillery preparation was 
directed against the village of Sinceny, w^hich 
was captured in the^ late afternoon. Tliis 
did not satisfy the troops, who pushed 
fartlier forw^nrd on the road to Pierremande, 
which was reached at nightfall. The left 
portion attacked tlie French positions in 
Coney Wood and the line Bichancourt to 
Chauny was reaclunl. The attack was, 
as in the previous operatiojis of this 
advance, covered by a very lu'avy fin* of 
artillery and trench m<.>rtars, which tlie 
Germans claim inflicted heavy loss on the 


krench, and they also claim to have taken 
1,400 prisoners. 

'rile attiick was continued the next d!iy, and 
the French were forceil back to the western 
bank of the Ailette, Pierremande and Foleiu- 
bray being takiui. On the w'estern sid(^ of the 
fon^t of Coney a hillock to the north-tmst 
tolombray was captiu'ed, and the Germans 
made good their advance ns far as \^erneuil 
and took some more prisoners. They made 
a direct attack on Coney cjistle liy a ravine 
which ran up tow'ards it, and tho French 
machine-guns tired into tho compaet mass 
which came up along it, and cut down the 
advancing Germans liy h(indred.s. The French 
grmlually foil baek on Coucy-lo-CImteau, and 
there halted to wait furtlu^r developments. 
Seeing that a further attack was itnminent on 
April 8, it w^as detormined to withdraw th(» 
wdioloof tho French forces, with tho exca^jition 
of a small retaining force left in the castle, to 
the banks of tho canal, and this was succ(».ssfiilly 
accomplished, the loss hi'ing v(Ty trifling, for not 
a single gim or ma(*hiia*-gim had to be aban- 
doned. Tho retaining force left in the castle 
fought with the utmost braveay, and wore able 
to hold back the Germans for a considorablo 
time. Many brave decnls wtuo tiono by t he Froiufli 
roar-guard in their rotreat from the Coucy 
ChaUHiu, among which may bo spiaaally 
signalled out thi' gallant action of an arnbiilaiuH^ 
man who found liiinsolf left aloiu' in tho castle 
with a liadly- wounded soMier luiahle to walk. 
Taking him on his back, ho (.‘arriod him down 
to the bank of the .Ailette to a bridge which 
wm partially hrokcMi down. Ik'fore he c'onlfl 
cross he liad tn rcjiair it, and, |>ntting down his 
man, he hiintiHl about for a plank t«o repair lUv 
gaf). 'J’his found and put in place, be hoist imI* 
tlie man on to his hack and crossed the riv(*r. 
He then destroyed thc^ !<*rnpoi ary n^pair, l(‘aviiig 
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the bridge in a worse condition than before, 
carried off his comrade to the nearest 
dressing station, and proceeded to join his 
unit. For this act of courage and coolness 
he was given the Croix do Guerre. 

Tile new French line now ran from Mont 
Henaiid across the Oise and up the south bank 
to Quierzy, whence it went south-east on the 
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GRNERAL PERSHING IN FIELD UNIFORM. 
Commander.in-Chief of the American Forcei in 


France. 

south si(l(^ of the Aisno-Oise canal and tiv' 
Ailetto to join on to the old line of trenches, 
a litth^ south of Mortiei*. 

On April 9, in s))ite of the rain which had 
turned the roads into rivers of mud, the canal 
lino of Ibchaneourt'Beaucourt w'as reached by 
the Germans. The total number of prisonei*s 
taken was estimated by them at 2,000. 

This operation on a width of six to ten miles 
was, the Germans claimed, almost equal t<i 
that of the first British battle of (^ambrai, 
which gained for us in one day’s lighting 
ground to a depth of 4J miles and about 2,000 
prisonei-s. Half of the lower wood of Coney 
was again in German hands. The booty, 
which was almost entirely of Bi-it ish make, was 


probably what wo could not take away when 
the French took over that portion of the front. 
For the French the defeat was (in German 
opinion) a painful one, as it pressed them still 
farther away from the spot where their artil- 
lery was searching for the Paris giins (i.e., St. 
Gobain). 

The attack on the Coney front was not the 
only one made in the intervening period 
between April 10 and the renewal of the 
German endeavours to reach Amiens. On the 
night of April 9 a determined attempt wa.s 
made on tho French liolding Hangard, and 
after a severe struggle, in which the front 
fluctuated batikwards and forwards, tho enemy 
was driven bac*k. Small local attacks were 
also matle near Costel on the Avre and to the 
west of Noyon, but all were defeated. Still 
the German Higher Command did not give 
up its at tempt to pu.sh forward on tho south of 
Amiens without a further effort. An intense 
artillery preparation began on the morning of 
the 1 1th, and after continuing some hours tlie 
enemy launched an attack against the trenclu's 
held by the British and French on the line 
Hangard-Hourges. The first attacks wen^ all 
(hiven back, but tho enemy piled on division 
aftor division and after a series of furious 
assaults which lasted all the day succeeded in 
penetrating into Hangard. Coimter-atta<*Us 
made by the French^ enabled them to ri^- 
capture the western ])ai't of tho village, wImmx' 
fighting went on fiercely l‘^te into the night, 
but eventually the (Jermans were driven out. 
At the floiirges extri'mity, notwithstanding 
repeated attempts, the ( Jermans made no pro- 
gress, so that tho net result of tho fighting 
was a small gain, subsequently lost, and 
v'ery heavy German casualties in killed and 
wounded. 

'Fhis day, too, tluM-e was some fighting near 
Noyon, where the enemy threatened attack 
anil massed troops for the piirposi*. These 
were, however, caught by the French artillery 
and the adv ance was completely stoppeci. 

On tlio Kith the (jennan.s attacked at Boyelle^. 
betwt^en Arras and Albert. The attack was 
delivered in some force anrl with considerable 
pi^rtinacity, hut was held by the Briti.sh troops. 
Duriftg the time that this tightiiig had boon 
going on there had been a certain number of 
local actions in the Champagne and in the 
neighbourhood of Verdun, but not any of 
iinportmice. Near Toul, on April 13, the 
Germans violently homhardeil the line held by 
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the Americans, north west of the town, on the 
right bank of the Meuse, After considerable 
artillery preparation their infantry attacked, 
but tho Americans held their ground along 
nearly the whole line. At a few points the 
Germans managed to penetrate, but counter- 
attacks drove them out with a loss of (14 
killed and 20 wounded, while :i(» were taken 
prisoners. 

On April 10 it was oOicially announced that 
the Americans were taking part in tlio fighting. 
It had been the original intention of their 
Commander-in-Chief to wait until his own 


you that the American people will be proud to 
take part in this, tho greatest and most striking 
battle of history.’* • 

hollowing out this idea, Amorieaii troops 
were brought u|) wherever they wore requirtKl ; 
part fought with the British ; part were sent 
clown south to roliev’e troops of the Krnneh 
hu*st Army, whieh had eomt! up to the Somme ; 
others went into Italy, 'riiis explains how it 
was that on April 13 Amerieans were lighting 
in the neighbour! lood of 'roul. In the forest 
of Apreinoiit, wIumi tht» (lermaiis made a 
vigorous attack oil the French [uisitiuiis near 



units were suflicicntly organized to caialjle the 
American Army to take the field as an entity, 
but circumstances did not admit of such delay. 
When (general Fooh, at tlie crisis of t he Somme 
battle, was made ('ommaiider-iii-Chicf of Ifu* 
Allied forces in France, General IVrshing came 
to him and spoke as follows : “I have eomt* 
to tell you that tho Ameiiean p(S)|)k‘ will hold 
it a high honour that their troops should take 
part in the present battle. I ask you to permit 
this in my name and in theirs. -At th^ presimt 
moment there is only one thing to do, to fight. 
Infantry, artillery, aeroplanes — all tliat I have 
I put at your disposal — do what you like with 
them. More will come — in fact all that may 
be necessary. I have come expressly to tell 


Warn* Brule and gaiii(‘d a fooling in sons* <»f 
the advane(*d |H>rtions of I he line, a Hliarp 
eoimter-attnek earricMl out by Fniicli and 
Amcnean troops in comhinntion dnive I hem 
out again. On this «»ceasion 22 [jrisofUTs, 
belonging to six dilYeront units, were taken by 
the Americans. 

On April 20 another iittaek was < leli ven‘d by 
the Germans against the Aineiiejin positions, 
tins time against tlajso to tla^ west ot 
Beinier(*s h'orest, nortli-west of loui ; l,20() 

German shock troops made the attaek and 
afbT a hi^avy bom>)ardmr*nl periAralcfl the 
American trenches ainJ captured this village 
of Heicheprey. But a coiiiihM’-attar’k was soi^ii 
organized against it, and after severe liand-to- 
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hand fighting, in wliich the Gomians lost very 
heavily, they wore driven back, leaving the 
Ainericah positions virtually intact. Another 
incid(;nt of the fight was that two Cennan 
aeroplanes, attempting at a low eldvation to 
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GENERAL PERSHING'S HOUSE AT THE 
AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS IN FRANCE. 

machine -gun the American trenches, wore 
• brought down by our Ally’s fire. 

April 19 saw a smart piece of work done by 
the Frencli in the Avre valley, 10 miles south- 
east of Amiens on the heights west of tluj Avre, 
where they attacked on a lino from Themmos, 
close to where the river Luce crosses the road 
and railroad running from Moreuil to Amiens 
just before it joins the Avre, andMailiy-Rainovnl 
five or six miles farther to the south. It was 
more in the nature of a sortie than a great 
attack, the number of troops employed being 
small, but they made an advance which, at its 
greatest depth, measured a mile, recovered 
useful ground, and brought back 500 prisouei’s. 

Our aircraft had done valuable work in the 
fighting round Ai’incntieies in spite very often 
of most vuifavourable weather. On April (5 our 
machines had watched tlie enemy’s movements 
along the whole of the battle-front since 
daw'n, and about noon reported a concen 
tration of hostile troops south of the Somme. 
Notwithstanding the rain, a large force of our 
aeroplanes W(^nt up and diopped over 500 
bombs on the enemy’s assembled infantry, 
besides firing 15,000 rounds at them from their 
machine-guns. All this w^as naturally not done 
without opposition, and 13 ho.stile inachine.s 
were brought dowm and 1 1 others driven 
(low'll out of control, while tw'o German aero 


planes wore shot down by our anti-aircraft fii-e. 
On the same date the French reported that 
they had brought down seven German 
inacliines and two of their captive balloons, 
besides dropping about five tons of projectiles 
on the stations and cantomnents in the Roye 
region. 

Fighting in the air went on. On April 7, 
visibility being good, there was considerable 
air activity and some fighting with hostile aero- 
planes. April 10 was not favourable for air 
work, but a certain amount of fighting took 
place between the low-flying aeroplanes accom- 
panying the Gorman attack and ours opposing 
f hem ; so misty was it, tliat the fighting was 
done at an average height of 200 ft. It ine*t, 
however, with considerable success, four of the 
enemy’s machines being brought down and 
three others shot down by our infantry fire. 
Against this we had to put a loss of seven. 

The next day saw a daylight raid on Luxem- 
bourg station without loss to us. Our men 
dropped a ton of bombs with good effect, and 
experienced no loss from the anti-aircraft gun 
fire. 

April 11 saw a good deal of fighting on the 
battle front, in which the Germans got rather 
the worst of it. 

The next day the weather improved, and 
there was great activity in the air along the 
^ whole front. Several long distance reconnais- 
sances were made and photographs taken, and 
many aerial combats fought with a loss of 
four of our machines ; 21 of the Germans 
were crashed, and 14 others driven down out 
of control. During the night a considerable 
amount of bombing was done. 

On April 13, the weather being very favour- 
able for flying, the war in the air increased 
in intensity. Large numbers of low-flying 
machines were employed in bombing and in 
sweeping with machine-gun fire roads packed 
with the enemy’s troops. Over them 36 tons 
of bombs wore dropped, and more than 100,000 
rounds of ammunition expended. 

While these attacks were being carried out, 
other formations flying at a greater height 
were engaged by the enemy’s aeroplanes, 
which were extremely active on this part of 
the frofct ; 40 hostile aviators were brought 
dowm by our men and two shot down by our 
anti-aircraft fire, and 20 of their machines were 
driven down out of control. We also destroyed 
throe hostile observation balloons, and with a 
loss to ourselves of only 12 aeroplanes missing. 
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During the night a good deal of bombing work 
was done. 

On the next few days the weather did not 
pennit of much aerial work, but still our men 
fought against the advancing Gonnan infantry 
at low elevations with good success. 

April 21 saw an improvement in the weather, 
of which our airmen took full advantage, 
firing many thousand rounds of macliine-gun 
ammunition on the German infantry, and 


dropping some 211 tons of bombs. The 
German aviatv^rs were by no means aggressive, 
apparently the experience of the pa|it few 
days had taught them caution, but we managed 
to destroy IH of their machines, and six oil lei's 
wore driven down out of control. This with 
a loss of but five to ourselves. .^Vmongst our 
successes was the destruction of the w’dl -known 
Gorman ainnan Kittmeister Baron M. von 
Richtliofen, who was brought down and fell in 
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our lines. He wa.s (3ro(lito(l by the (iennaiis 
with Imving destroyed 80 of our machines. 
He was H gallant man and a chivah*ous fighter. 
His body was interred by us with full military 
honours. 

The examples that have been given are 
typical of the air fighting in the field about 
Armentieres. 

Some of the Herman comtnonts on the 
situation are quite worthy of record as showing 
the varying views put forward as the fighting 
proet^eded. According to the Norddeulsrhe 
Al/fjoneine Zeilmnj, Foeh ‘‘ may think tliat his 
Hole duty consislH in covering the capital.” 
This was certainly not Koch’s idea, but ue 
must reinemlx)r that he did not comi) into full 
command of all tlie Allied forces till .March 2fi, 
and up to that dat(< there was good reason 
for supposing that Kctain had thought the 
protection of Paris the most important duty he 
hacl to p(3rform. However, from the moment 
that Focli came into office it was evident that 
he was determined to maintain an united front, 
and to resist to the end every (lormari attempt 
c to separate the FreiK^h and British Armies. 

\^on Ard(3nne, in the Berliner Twfehhf! of 
March 20, showed that he fully appreciati^d the 
possibility of the 8omme battle not being the 


main effort of the Oernians, or, rather, that it 
might be found more desirable to make that 
effort in another direction. 

The principal aim of the Gorman Command in the 
weakoiiimc of the enemy, and as this result can only bo 
obtained hy big buttles, the German leaders will not only 
not avoid tho latter, Isit will loree thorn on. Hy this I 
do not moon to say that thi.*^; aim will bo carried out on 
the present battlefield; it may bo attempted on any 
|K>rtion of the other froritv. 

The Hermans were legitimately proud of the 
great successes they obtained in the first days 
of tho offensive. Said the NorddeitlHche All- 
tjemelne ZeUwKj ; — . 

When wo (M>nsidor that we have siieceeded in a single 
week ill exchan^rimj: trench warfare, wliieh had lasted tor 
throi' years and a half, witJj three Annif^s t>n the defeiisi 
into a war of movement, and try to realise the tremendous 
preparations, in adrhtion to the mere moving of huge 
masses of I roops iioeessary for the successful coiupletion 
of our break t)jrou;^h, we mii>t see that it is a slater 
im|)ossil)ility to advancM> at the ‘••Hino rate as during the 
last few days, w'lien the troops (»fton covered 12 miles 
a day. 

At the end of March, Herman opinion was 
” that our victorious course is not to be checked. 
Its objectives Imve been decided upon and 
everything has been taken itdo calculation.” 
It may Itere be remarked that when English 
papers j)ubliHhefl tho fact that documents liad 
been found on (German |)risoners which showtHl 
that the objectives laid dow?i at the oommonco* 
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RICHTHOFEN'S WRECKED 

ment of the attack wen* not reaehed, “ in 
aceordanco with plan/’ (i<*nial.s at onee appeared 
in the (hTinan Tress 'Phis seetns to l)e some* 
what contradictory to tlie above statement » 
which was made in tfie h'rankfyirlar Zeiluntf of ^ 
March .‘Id. Still thf-^e appears to have been, 
notwithstanding the fKcan of victory shouted 
so loudly, some faint glimmering of doubt a-s 
to whether the great ideas on which th(» 
advance was ))ase(] would be altogether 
attained. At the end of the )nor.th we are told 
“ the conquest of Paris, w it h w hich our fireside 
strategists are already busying tliemselv<?s, 
hardly plays a imrt in our calculations. It is 
urgently necessary to utter a warning against 
eatising unnecessary excitement at hotiH* by 
.such fanciful suggest ion.s.” Thi.s somewhat 
conveys tho impression tliat at the end of the 
first nine days’ tigliting the n\sults did not look 
so promising as had b(‘en ho|xsJ wluai it was 
started. 

According to Caedke, the well-kiiow7i (lerman 
military critic, the beginning of theiCerman 
otTensivo was regarded by us as evidents? of the 
liasto with w^hich the (lorman High Command 
w'a.s trying to end the war. 

This unly shows ignorsnee of th#* <;orMlitions n«of*s>iiiry 
for military success. Kwry High Cotiimaiifl must 
xiaturally endeavour to end the war as quickly lis fheir 
strength |)ennit'«. It would be a breach of their most 


MACHINE AND HIS (JUNS. 

snored duty if tliey trierl to do oili<*rwise, f*‘r wnr Im 
ulways MO grcMit »m t'vil tlnil it cjuimU Im' eiult'd i|uir«)(ly 
erioii)'h. It tollow', ( ln-refore, iltiil it is neees.snrv tt» 
nttrti’k. beeniise the (>ITeti'’i\’»' ilorie enii Iniog a vie|.»rijnjs 
peace, iieli petaleut ef l hi' will of (he enemy. I'ri'oeh 
W'arfare means (he indetinite prolont'alion of the wnr 
with ail its jnjurio.s and disadviintage 'I'his neressjly 
was hitterly felt f(»r venrs, so lony iis we had to divide 
tmr forces between Mast and We-t With ns, j| was 
<inly a mea.su re of necessity: for the Hri(i''h and Kreiuh 
if was a sign of im|H)tenee. 'I’hromrlj all these year-, in 
connlles.s attarks. they have rightly «‘ndea\oured to ^.et 
ri<i of treneh warfare and restore o|»en finhtin^, but all 
their attempts broke down against the mishatf enible 
wall of the re istMiiiM* of onr troop--. 

'^rhe delij^iil of the Katenle knew no bounds. Still, 
as I have already n'lnarked. e\ervthing on enrlh is 
relali\'e. First and last, llindenbiit ^ alwny dictate-, 
tile melhoiis of H;.,di(inji. 'riie em'ioy has to follow his 
haid, jiresurnMlfly e\ en when he ret rents-, and as |ony as 
Ifii.s is tin* ease there i.s no question of n Miaiidstil? in any 
souse. d'he enemy l- ob|i;.'rd (f) use his re- erv»*s uheroNei 
lliiidcnhurg wisjies. Tlii- is the most ' striking feature 
of the j>resenl period of the tiuhtin^^ tlie imemy has yet 
ul(triipt.e<l no .strafe^j;ic eounter attar'k. Uind<*nbiiru’.s 
first position' have hypnoliseil the enemy (huiunand : 
all they seem capable of iloirig is to nis|t up one <|jvi-^ion 
after am»ther and j»Iaee them wherever the (ierman 
pressure Mcems grrat<*.-.t. Our enemy is ineapuble 
Hfipareutly, of any oriyimd thoimdit ; they adopted tlie 
ideas of Kindenburg and budmidorlT in tin* const ni(‘t ion 
of their treneh system. 

The last r»*mark w^as im(ir)u)>te(ily juHtificiJ, 
as w<* had aduptml the .My.strm of *iii out prist 
lino <x?cut/icd only by tnachinc gunners. 

Further, we are informed that, the whole ramrdry as 
far as and even heyond Pari.s eousisted of liuea of 
trenches, one iHditud the other, and they hurl used more 
barlK'd wire than in a whole year [in*viou.s|y. 
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Their tactiofi hid bwn founded on Hinden> 
!, :rg’s system of elastic defence. 

The Germans were quite certain there could 
!m^ no question of direct concerted action on 
i lie part of the British and French forces as a 
l i'sult of the unity of conunand. 

The interruption of railway traSio between A11)ort and 
Amiens had put a stop to that idea. The fronts hovirig 
been divided into two neparste sectors the British can 
only bring up troops to the northern battle area — the 
north side of the Avro>Soinme lino — niul tho French 
control the rest of France, The British, vith their 
mi I way system thus awkwardly affected , are in an 
extremely tight corner. They can only have one aim 
now, to endeavour by every moans at their disposal to 
re-establish a fresh firm line, oven if it be only thinly 
held, so that the Qernmn advance may be -itemmetl. 
Only in this way can catastrophe bo averted. 

Tlio remark of the Vosaischtt Zeitumf of 
April 2 ia well worthy of note : 

The idea of victory must be revived in ns by current 
events. Peace is certainly on the horizon; tho icc 
lias boon broken. I write this b»nng well aware that the 
city reader (i.r., the Berlin reader] has booom<' a hardened 
sceptic, that his daily question is, “ When shall we have 
peace ? *' tfinden burg’s victory in the West has brought 
|)eaoo appreciably nearer. The time is now rii)o for the 
reappearance of optimism in our capital. 

Ghmeral Foch's plan was very difterent from tliat wliich 
was hoped for by the VersaiUos Council, b<'cau-e now at 
the best the reserve army will not lie able to decide the 
war, but only, to avert catasi»*opho from the British 
Army, l>ccaU8o Fooh could choose neither th;^ time nor 
th<; place for the offensive. At first Foch was oompelletl 
to put in his troops wherever they wore wanieci, but 
they admit he did auecood in resisting on the Up|)er Avre 
long enough for the FitigUsh to place themselves in front 
of Amiens for the I’hirti French Army to gain a firm 
footing close behind Montdidier and Noyon, On the 
other hand, Fooh did not sudbeed in gaining a positive 
strategic success on the linos ^of his plan. 

It may be permitted here to remark that if 
ia always foolish to prophesy, especially in th<^ 
bloody drama of war in wliich tlio p.syehieal 
plays so important a part, until after Mio event. 

The Gemian view of the situation so far as 
the fighting was concerned may he taken from 
a report of a senior ofheer given in the wirele.ss 
of April 11. “The difficulties of the attack 
lay chiefly in the condition of the country, 
the ground was so soaked and the newly made 
shelhholes filled with water as to make any 
advance very difficult, and the British there- 
fore appear to have rtigarded an attack in 
such conditions aa impossible, and had there- 
fore appreciably weakened their line here. 
The enemy’s artillery had been silenced and 
the enemy’s infantry positions had ^Ijeen 
shelled and were ripe for the assault. Tlie 
German infantry masses pressed forward un- 
ceasingly, and simply overran the deeply 
fortifled line of advance for five miles. 

Let us now deal with the work of the Aus- 


tralian divisions which wen^ destined to play 
a great part in iv.^isting the German advance 
frt'iin the apex of the salient which thnxit(jr,ed 
Amiens. 

When the German offensive comineueod oii 
March 21 the five Australian divisions wore in 
Flandew, throe being in the front lino, or in 
close support, while the Third and Fourth 
were somewhat farther back. 



iO(f.ctal phoioiitupk. 

A MACHINE-GUN POSITION. 


On March 24 and 25, Hnl and 4th Di 
visions were ord(*red to tho south of Arms, 
whore it was the original int ent ion t o use 
thorn as an imiiuHliali^ support, hut the swift 
progress of the German advance caustul t hem 
to be sent still more to the south, and on the 
25th they \^'(ue detrained at Doullens, where 
one brigadt'—- the 4th Infantry Hrigadtv-- was 
pushed up into tlu^ front liru5 to stop the 
German advance at Hi'‘l)ut(*rne, where it was 
employed for tho m^xt month, taking part in 
somewhat seven? lighting. The other two 
brigades of the 4th Australian Division, after 
marching all night, reached in the early 
iiioriiing tho ground on the Amiens side of 
Albert, and hero they Jeanied of the severe 
fighting which the Fifth Army had been 
exposed to and of its retresat. The two Aus- 
tralian brigades took up a line west of Allxirt 
and Dcmancourt on the Ancre, and the 3rd 
Division a lino from the Ancre to the Sf>mme. 
Before the Australian lino could be properly 
organized and before their guns had alltarrived 
they were incessantly attack(*d by the Germaiis 
at Deniancourt and near Morlancourt, where 
they inflicted heavy loss on tho enemy. 

On March 30 tho attempt to pierce tlio 3rd 
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Austmlian Division was defeated ; but our 
troops holding the line from Hamel south of the 
Son^ne were driven back, and the enemy's 
aiivance on Villers-Bretonnoux and Hangard 
was thus getting dangerously near .\mions. 
Meanw hile the 5th and 2nd Australian Divisions 
had come up and their reserve brigades wem 
sent forward and occupied a line about a mile 
and a half in front of Villei*s-Bretonneux 

On A|)iil 4-5 the (lermans, as we know (Ohap* 
tor (X’LXVJI, p. 193), launched two converging 
atta(‘ks towards Ainiens, that of tlu^ 1th was 
towards the village of Villers-Hretonneux, where 
(hey drove in (he British on the north-eaHt of 
the village, but the Australians in front of the 
town Iw'ld th(*ir ground, and tlic British cavalry 
coming up restored the situation. In the 
afternoon, the Oerinans again drove back (lie 
right of the Australians and the troops on the 
right of them, Imt a (iountcr-attack of two 
Australian battalions an<l ono of a London 
j*egiment re-established the line in front of 
N'illers-Bretonneux, although the Germans still 
held a part of their defence towards Hangard. 

In the evening the 5th Australian Brigade 
was hurried up to support the troops in \’illcrs- 
Bretoimeux. The next day it w'as detached 
southwards and put in next the French at 
Hangard Wood . The rest of the 6th Aastralian 


Division now came up, so that the wiioie line 
from Albert to the French was now held \y 
Australian troops stretched out in a thin lire 
without reserve. 

On April 5 a fresh German attack was made 
with four divisions against the two brigades 
of the 4th Australian Division at .Deman- 
court near Allxirt. After very severe fighting 
they managed to drive the enemy back and 
practically maintained their po.sition, d Lo 
situation here then w^a^ that the tw'o Bi’iiish 
divisions, the Australians and the N:'\v Zen 
landers, now held the line from JLdiuterne to 
Hangard, (he only reserve being the 1st 
Australian Division which had been brought 
dowai from the north at ^lessinos, w’liei*e* they 
handed over the line to the battle-worn troops 
who had been brought up from the Hoirurai 

Tho situarion remaiuod much the same fur 
(he next fortnight, the only cltange being that 
tho line in front of Villci’s-Bretoniunix was 
handed over to tho 8th British division, 
thus eiiahling the Australians to coiieentrato 
more effectively for the defence of the line 
hold. 

On April 23, four German divisions were 
employed against the British portion of the 
lino, and here, for tho first occasion, Uennan 
and British tanks came into conflict on the 



AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH RIDERS. 
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f -1 ttsfra’tan o^'u ial pf.oU Rraf^h. 

AUSTRALIANS IN A SUNKEN ROAD. 


Allicci front IkMwocii the Soimmu* and <h(* Avra 
Valleys. Tl'.e nsunl fog favoured (he (lennans, 
and about 0..*10 a.m., aftcT an intensive bom* 
bardnient, wliieli had begun three hours 
previously, the Uerinans tuhaneed agaiust the 
whole British front s#nlh of the Sonnno. 
Oerinnn tanks broke th^'ough our line south of 
Villers-Bretonneux and, turning north and 
south, opened the way for tlanr infantry. 
These came on. A severe infantry attaek took 
place, in whieJi gnuit losses were inflicted on 
the (leniian infantry by our infantry tire and 
also by our light tanks, but eventually the 
enemy gained possession of \'i Hers -Bret on - 
neux. On the edge of the wtiod, to the west of 
this place, a count^er-attaek by tht' 8t h Division 
stopped any further firogress. To. the south 
some of oui* heavy tanks drove back the 
German tanks, and thus 8top])ed the infantry 
attacks some distance to the east of Cachy. 
North of Villers-Bretonneux all attacks were 
repulsed. During the night a brigade of the 
18th Division and the 13th and ITith Brigades 
of the 4th and Tith Australian Divisions m^de a 
brilliant counter-attack under eircumstaiu;es of 
great difficulty, as the whole of the jila-n had 
to be worked out in detail in so short a time. 

The 13th Brigade ha<i never been near the 
groimd. Jt liad to advance two miles by night 
in the face of many machine-gun positions and 


through belts of wire and join up with fho 
I.Oth Brigades in yiosilion in front of (he town. 
I’his was practically accomplished Ind’ort^ dawn, 
s<» that thff (.lennariH in Vi IhTs- Breton raaix 
and the woods were surrounded by our troops. 
atJur infantry and tanks als«> did excellent work 
in gathering up tlu‘ Germans, 'rhns, two 
battalions of the Hth Division, on the morning 
of April 21, pnslu'cl thrf)ugh the stn'ets, meeting 
with house-to-house resistance, but, aided by 
tanks, they completely overcame it and tho 
village was again in onr pf>ssfssion. 

In addition to the losses indicted, wi^ <*ap(urefl 
1,000 prisoners and also the GrTman tank, tlu* 
“ lOlfriode,” which had been abanrloned, ami 
was brought into our linr*s (see picture, p. 40). 

Krom A|)ril 24, the Australians won* lf»ft on 
the Villers-Bretonneux front extending from 
the Ancrc across the Somnu* to the Knaicli 
|K>sition about Hangard. The Germans ma(l<» 
no further attack against these troops, which 
now covered tho immediate apf)n)ach to 
Amiens. On the contrary, it was the tur/i of 
the Australians to make many useful small 
a<ivances. which greatly improved our line, hi 
succession they took from tho (JiTinariS V^ille-, 
Treux, Morlancourt, Sailly-le-SfH*, and points 
ill front of Villers-Bretonneux. Alh^getlar, 
during tho next few months Ixdore tlu? great 
offensive, about fifteen smart affairs were 
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fought in front of Anutas, and some 3,000 
prisoners were taken. 

The period of the war just (ie.scrib(Mi marks 
a eonsidorablo departure from the previous 
methods, of whieli the initiation was un- 
doubtedly duo to the British attack on Cambrai 
in the autumn of 1917. It was the first occasion 
on wliicli the lengthy prolirainary bombardment ^ 
before the infantry attack was omitted. 

Now it must be evi<1ent that a long pre- 
paratory artillery fire necessarily indicates to 
the enemy the point selected for the attack. 
No matter how’ mucli the assaulting party may 
endeavour to liide tins by exteialing the area 
over which the shell fii-e is distributed, in the 
very nature of the case tlie fireparation must be 
most intense where the actual assault is to be 
delivered. This accounts very largely for the 
feeble results of our previous offensives. The 
Oennane know just as well as we did where the 
attack was to be delivered and ina-tle arrange- 
ments accorciingly. In the Cambrai attack 
the preliminary bombardment was no indication 
of what was about to happen. Short and 
intense bombardments had often been carried 
out without their btang followed by infantry 
attacks. On this occasion the wire entangle- 
ments were destroyed by our tanks, which thvis 
prepared passages for the advance of our 
infantry. In the German March offensive a 
similar prooeduro was not possible, for the 
Germans had not got tanks in sufficient numbers 


for the purpose, and their own machines were 
oxtmordinarily clumsy and inefficient. They 
therefore relied upon an extremely heavy 
concentration of artillery, combined with the 
firo of an immense number of trench mortars, 
to cut through the wire entanglements. These 
preparations, which only lasted a few hours, 
did not give rise on our part to any large 
concentration of reserves to meet them, for the 
bast of reasons — Sir Douglas Haig had none at 
his disposal. It was a certainty from the first 
that the long-drawn-out line of the 5th Army 
was liable to be broken by a sudden and resolute 
assault. Artillery firo was, of course, met by 
artillery fire, and our guns were in sufficient 
numbers to deal to a groat extent with the 
batteries of the Gormans in known positions, 
but the fog wliich covered the groimd well on 
to midday on the opening day of the fight 
prevented our artillery concentrating against 
the moving masses of infantry over ground on 
which it was impossible to see whore they w^ere, 
so that they thus advanced almost unscathed 
by shell fire. 

Tlie Germans had, os wo know, introduced 
the use of poison gas, in spite of the prohibition 
of the Hague Convention: but while, in its 
original] form, it had been useful as a defensive 
measure, and even to cover an offensive 
movement over a short space, its range had 
been so limited that immediately behind the 
fighting line it produced little or no effect. 
But by the use of gas shells this had 
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altered. It was now poasiblo to bombarrl oiir 
battery positioiis with lethal shells, which would 
at any rate hinder, if they did not destroy, the 
gun detachments. The combination employed 
was ingenious : against our battery positions 
70 per cent, of the shells fired contained gas 
which irritated the nose and throat (tear- 
producing gas), 10 per cent, wore poison gas 
puro and simple, and 20 per cent, high ex« 
plosive. The idea appears to liavo been thtib 
the irritating shells would lead the men to 
remove their masks, when the poison shells 
would affect them. The high explosive.s winv, 
of course, intendecl for destruotivo purposes 
pure and simple. When the bombardmont of 
the infantry positions was uiulertaken, and 
the creeping barrage brought into play, wliile 
the p6ison-ga^* shells were kept at 10 per cent, of 
iho number employed, the irritating shells were 
reduced to 30 per cent, and the high explosives 
increased to 00 per- cent. There is no doubt 
that this long-range gas-boinhardment wa.*^ of 
some utility, and tended at any rate to 
diminish our artillery fire. But our gas-masks 
were efficacious and our casualties from gas 
were not heavy. The effect of the German gas 
shells was, therefore, comparatively unim- 
portant. 

Now it must bo observed .that in the attack 


the enemy, under modern conditions, knows 
the position of the opposing troops and is 
nearly always aware of the point at which 
guns are concentrated, and hence can deal 
with them. On the other hand the defensive, 
equally well informed os to the po.sitipn of 
what may bo described as the enemy’s opening 
fire batteries, lias to rely on observation 
during the fight for artillery fire against the 
ever shifting positions of the infantry advance. 
Wo have seen that fog interfered very con- 
siderably with this. But it did more. Th(> 
Germans had gathered together an immense 
number of mine -throwers, i.e., short ran go 
artillery throwing shells of considerable powei’, 
and on those they relied very largely for the 
destruction of our wire entanglements. They 
knew our positions, they had arranged before 
where the mine-throwing weajions were to he 
placed, and hence 'tlie fire from them was 
accurate. Moreover, owing to the weathev 
it was impossible for us to spot these positions, 
which were rendered invdsiblo so long a^ the 
fog hold. This short-range powerful projectile 
artillery, quite a modern feature in wai\ was 
on this occasion e^nployed to a hitherto 
unheard -of extent. Hence it was that the 
British army was exposed to an i^xtreinoly 
heavy fire, to which it could not. efficiently 
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reply because it did not know exactly where 
it came from. This fire destroyed the obstacles 
covering our infantry trenches, while the curtain 
of fog allowed the German troops to come up 
to such close quarters that a short rush took 
them into our trenches. This state of affairs 
lasted for the first two days of the attack 
and also at the battle of tlie Lys, and was one 
of the main causes of our defeat. Of course 
there was in addition the absolute iiisutficieiicy 
of our numbers to man the line of defence 
properly, while our secondary lines behind the 
front were not in a complete state of f)re|)ara- 


The decision arrived at by tho British 
authorities at tho end of 1917, to take 
over part of the line held by the French, was 
a decision which must have boon reached 
with reluctance. It could not he justified 
militarily — ^iiolitical exigencies apart — c'xcept 
upon the false assumption tluit the Germans 
would not attack, and although the ititclligence 
afforded both by our aviators and also by our 
secret service showed eouclusively that attack 
was coming nothing was done to strengthen 
our feeble right flank until the blow actually 
fell. Had there been unity of coinniand, had 



\Frenck official 

BOMBARDMENT OF A GERMAN FACTORY BY FRENCH AIRMEN. 

The factory may be seen on fire. The nearest bombs appear to be falling wide of their mark, but this 
is an illusion due to the oblique direction of their fall. 


tion, nor even if they had Ixion were then' 
enough troops in local reserve to garrison them. 
Our troops were not surjirised, they knew the 
attack was coming. But in the circumstance's 
it is not to lie wondered at that they w?re 
defeated ; the wonder is that, taking all these 
factors into consideration, they held out as well 
as they did. There is no doubt that about 
March 25 the situation was a critical one. 
But it was saved by the support given to our 
too weak line by the French. 


the situation been regarded from the proper 
[loint of view, i.e., that the whole Allied front 
fomied a concrete whole which could not 1x3 
organized in segments without liability to a 
solution of continuity at tho meeting points of 
these segments, viz., at the junction c?f the 
different nationalities holding them, so critical 
a position would not have ari-sen. 

The Germans, as we have seen (Chapter 
CCIjXin, PP* 38 & 4t7)f believed that if they 
struck at the point where the British line ceased 
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lAH$trti!iaH ofliciAlphatoor'tt' 

WRECKED MACHINERY IN A FACTORY IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


and tho French line began they would be able to 
break thorn tiaundor. Tliey know that the position 
of tho Frencli Arrny of Reserve was such that it 
would take some time for it to come up in any 
considerable strength to aid the British. It wfll 
be remoinborotl that only the Third French Anny 
was at first available, for the small force de- 
tached from the Sixth French Anny which was 
on the right of the Fifth British Aimy at Barisis 
and to tho south was only a very small one and 
quite insufficient to bring up Sir Hubert Gough’s 
army to an equality of strength with tho largo 
Gorman numbers opposed to liiin (Chapter 
CCLXITI, p. 56).\ /The next roinforcemonts to 
arrive wore those from tho First French Army 
roumJToid. Toiil to MonUlidier is a distance of 
about 1 C)0 miles. It was “ a gamble ” to oppose 
the Fifth British Anny to attack by the very 
superior numbei’S it wm quite certain would 
be brought against it. It was another gamble 
to hav(? the reinforcements, which in all human 
probability would be needed, such a Jong 
way off from the point at wliich they would 
almosi certainly be required. It may be urged 
that the fii*st duty of the French was to 
protect Paris, and that it was not certain 
whether the Germans would attack the 
French from the neighbourhood of Reims or 
whether they would direct the assaults against 


the French line botwetm Verdun and Nancy. 
The latter hypothesis must be ruled out 
because it would have been too eccentric 
to the advance on the Franco -British 
junction point an<l would have involved too 
large a deduction df force from what was 
distinctly the line from which the greatest 
results were to bo obtained, i.e., tho direction 
which the Gormans selected. Moreover it 
must bo roinemberod that tins double line 
of attack had been effectually beaten on 
August 27, 1914 (see Vol. XVIT, p. 208). 
The Gennans then had not sufficient streiigth 
to carry out the offensive against the right 
flank of tho Allies and also against their left 
flafik ; much less had they iiow\ It would 
seem, therefore, to have been better to have 
had a considorabltf part of the French Reserve 
Army ncai’er to their left flank and more 
easily available to help the British right flank. 
This was not done and tho British right was 
driven in and the flood of invasion only 
stopped with difficulty. 

The political and personal diffictiUies which 
impeded the establishment of a single, united 
command have already been explained (Vol. 
XVII, Chapter CCLIV), and it has been seen 
how notliing but the menace of overwhe^ing 
disaster produced the necessary decision But 
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it will be well to emphasize afresh the lessons of 
the great battles which have just been described. 

The Supreme War Council was fonned in the 
middle of November, 1917, “ with a view to the 
better co-rrdination of military action on tho 
Western front.” “It was to watch over the 
general conduct of the war ... to prepare 
recornmenciatioris for the decision of the 
Governments and keep itself informed of 
their execution and report thereon to tho 

respective Governments The meetings 

of the Supreme War Council will take place 
at least once a month.” But all tho time 
“ tne Military Staffs and military commands 
of the Annies of each Power remain responsible 
tcT their respective Governments,” 

Tliis represented the limit of agreement which 
could be reached at the tlato in question. But 
it is difficult to see how the actions of the 
various Allied armies could have been qiiickly 
co-ordinated by it towards the common end — 
tlie destruction of the enemy, wJaich is the 
first and the last and the only object of all 
properly conceived and pro^jerly carried out, 
operations of war. To use Mr. Lloyd George s 
own worfls, the Allies had passed endless 
resolut ions but Jmd never passcMl ” from 


I 

rhetoric into reality, from speech into strategy.” 
The only possible use such a cm moil could be 
was denied to it — ^it hod “ no executive Vower.” 
The o^ly practical good tliat the Council in- 
a\igurated was tho formation of a committeo 
for the control and distribution of the Al]i('d 
reserves, at the head of which General Foch 
was placed. But the only common-Hense 
solution of tlie problem was — complet^^ and 
entire unity of command under one man. 
Instant and rapid decisions are necessary for 
success in war against a rational opponent. 
We know that when tlie great Buko of ^larl- 
borongh was moving down to the Daniil.H> in 
1704, the rtanarkable arrangement was made 
that he should command tho Army one day 
and the Kloctor of Baden the next. But 
oven two hurulnnl years ago it was not proposed 
to put the command in commission bctwetni 
f lireo or four gt‘nerals.* W(> know uhat the 
result was in 1704, how MarlhoroiigJi Junl to 
storm the lines of Schellonberg in tho ev<‘iiing 
lifcauso lie knew that if lie did not the Elector 
would certainly not do so tho next day. lla«l 

' Thor.) wero n<*lgian, British, French, Kalian, and 
^Unitcsl States troops nil cngngiMl in iho VVosiern lhratrt> 
o( war. 



ICatfOt/ian IVar He ordit 

THE NEWSBOY IN THE TRENCHES. 

A little Freneh boy (ellini ButfUib papers. 
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h<‘ r(‘frairi(:Hl, it is doubtful if the victory 
of Hlenh4)in\ would have lx>on gaiiiod by 
liini. * 

Tlio Supremo Council was an excellent 
institution, whicli continued to perform valuable 
functions to the end of the war. But it could 
not ]jossihIy create the proper co-ordination 
bctvvf^cM the French and the British, as was 
clearly shown when the German blow was 
struck. It was not until March 20, 1918, when 
Mai -shal Foc^li had been given supremo direction 
of the stratc'gy of all the Allied Armies on tlic 
Western front, that there was breathed through 
the whole of the Allied forces a spirit very 
iliffcrcnt fi’om that which had liitherto existed. 
l"hi:* ii<*w commander had one idea and one only, 
to ensure the mutual s\ip|)ort between the vari- 
ous iirinics, to ensure their proper co-ordiiiatioii 
for the one thing needful — the overthrow of the 
eiieiny. 

TJie results wem soon made evident — ^the 
Gernuui adviineo on Amiens was stopped. 
W'lieii the enemy then turned his attention to 
thf* region of the I-iys, Fn^nch troops were 
sriit up tJiere to strengtlien the sorely tried 
Hrilish troops tJier<v How critical the situa- 
tion was at one time is shown by the Bi’itisJi 
(\>ui!uaiuler-iri-Ghief’.s order to the British Army 
un April 11 : — 

“ 'fo all ranks of the British Army in France 
and Klaudf*rs. 

“ 'I’hreo weeks 4igo to-day the enemy bt'gaii 
his h'rrific iittacks against us on a 50-mile 
front. His objects aro to sei)arato us from the 
French, to take the Channel Ports, and de.Htroy 
the Britisli Army. 

‘‘In s])ite of throwing already 106 divisions 
into the battle, and enduring the most reckl(\s.s 
saeritie<;» of human life, he ha.s, as yet, made 
I it til' progress towards liis goals. We owe tliis 
to till* di‘U>rmined lighting and self -sac ri(ic4> of 
our t roops. 

“ A Von Is fail me to express the admiratioii 
w hich I feel for the splendid resistance otYered 


by all ranks of our Army under the most trying 
circumstances. 

“ Many amongst u.s now are tired. To those 
I would say that victory will belong to the side 
wliich holds out the longest. 

“The French Army is moving rapidly and 
in great force to our support. 

“ There Is no other course open to us but to 
fight it out. Every position must be held to 
the last man ; there n\ust be no retirement. 
With our backs to the wall, and believing in 
the justice of our cause, each one of us must 
fight on to tho end. 

“ The safety of our homes and the freedom of 
mankind depend alike upon the conduct of each 
one of u.s at tins critical moiuent.** 

Well did oiu* troops fulfil their duty and 
hold grimly on to the groimd they were defend- 
ing. But it must be rtunembered that we had 
but 50 ^livi.sioas in all to oppo.se the G(.>rman 
host, and that without oiu* Ally’s aid the 
heroic resistance which stopped th(? northern 
irruption at Korninel, as the southeun had been 
dammed in front of Amiens, would not have 
been po.ssiblo 

Tho result of tho fighting was to e.xliaust 
the German r^fforts. Superiority in munbers 
had not availed against the stubborn bravery 
of the Franco-British soldiers, tho very energy 
of tho enemy which led him to make attack 
after attack, each involving huge sacrili(?es, wa^s 
to ilcstroy tho “ will to victory ' in hi.s troops. 
His gain in territory wii,s eonsiderable, hut 
althougli on tho north and south he could 
look on the Promised Land of Ha/ebrouek 
and Amiens in fx’ont of him, in both directioi s 
lay the still uiicoriquered forces which .stopped 
ail further progress. The objeet of w^ar is the 
destruction of tJio opponent’s military forcf?.s. 
Tho casualties tho Germans liad inflicteti on 
th(*mselve.s by tlieir vigorou.s but vain attacks, 
which letl to no decision, woro tho first step 
towards our final success, for the very heavy 
losses he had suffered ho could not replace. 
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THE NAVY’S WORK IN 1918. 

The Navy’s Share in Victory-Chief Events of 1018 — Admiralty Chances— Patrol Work — 
The Mediterranean — German Attacks on Convoys and Kishino Craft — Varmouth Bom- 
barded — The Channel Barrage — German Raids — The Navy’s Reply — Zeebrcoge and 
O sTKND, April 23, 1918 — Full Account of the Operation — Ostend Affair, May 0 — North 
Sea Mine Barracse — Outpost Affairs — Raid on Tondern — C’oastal Motor Boats — Wonder- 
ful Work of the “Mystery Ships*’ — ^The Navvy’s Achievement. 


T he work of the British Navy during 
the fourth year of the Great War, 
ending on August 4, 1918, and in 
the weeks immediately following, 
was necessarily overshadowed by the dramatic 
and unprecedented events which markeil the 
close of hostilities on November 11, 1918. 
This Chapter is a narrative of the occurrences 
in which the British ‘seamen were engaged 
afloat in the twelve iDonths wliich led up to 
that event. 

It was recognized tliroughout the world os 
sooh os hostilities were concluded how great a 
part in bringing about this end had been jilayed 
by the British Navy, the bulwark which stood 
from the first between aggressive Germany and 
the cause of civilization. Some of the most 
enthusiastic tributes to the British Fleet’s 
work came from the United States. “ Jf 
America had not com© into the war,” said 
Admiral W. S. Sims on November 15, at the 
American Luncheon Club in London, “ the 
Central Powers would not have won the war ; 
the British Fleet tvould still have had command 
of the sea.” On another occasion the Admiral, 
referring to the transport of American troops 
to Europe, said : “ Wo did not do* that. 

Great Britain did. She brought over two- 
thirds of them and escorted a half. We escort 
only one-third of the merchant vessels, that 
come over.” On the day that the annistice 
was signed, Admiral Sims addresse<l a letter 
to Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, First 3^ Lord, in 
Vol. XVm.-^Pan 231. 


which ho rofoirod to tho ‘ fact, patent to «ill 
the M'orld, that tho defeat of Germany was in 
large part neeomplished hy tlie power of the 
British Navy.’’ Similnrly, on November 2"), 
1918, when Admiral Mayi). commanding the 
American Squadron in Knropc*, l('l*t Kngland 
on board the Mauretania, ho doirlared : “ 'The 

Ameri(‘au Navy is very proud to have b(‘(‘n 
• as.soeiated with tho Anil's in tlu? latter part of 
the war W'o appreciate that .si^a |>owt*r has 
won the gr(*at victory, and it is impossible to 
pay too Iiigh a tribute to tho great British 
Navy. Jt Mas tho control of tho ama which 
enabled this Monderful victory to bo ac hii'ivrd.” 

Signiheant among tho roforences of FnMich 
.statesmen and publicists was tho m(^ssago of 
Marshal Foch, contained in a telegram to Sir 
David Beatty, in reply to tho latter’s eon- 
gratulations. “ I am deeply moved,” said the 
Marshal, “ hy tho congratulations of tho 
British Grand Fleet, and f st'nd on behalf of 
tho Allied Armies and myself our sincere 
thanks. I am glad to pay tribute to the 
brilliant exploits of the British Navy and to 
its valuable collaboration in tho common cansi', 
also to express to tho Grand Klf*et and its 
illustrious chief the gratitude of th(' anni(*s.” 
An indication of Italian thought Mas^afforded 
by the folloM’ing statement of Prince Colonna 
after visiting tho Grand Fhwit : “ The- sight of 

it (tho Fleet) has given us pleasure and eijurage, 
l)ocause we know it is rnoro than equal to any 
attempt the enemy might make to break out 
325 
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of the iron circle in which the (.Jrancl 1* feet kept 
f licm fr)r four yeai’s,’* 

uttered by the 1eadci>< of 
t))c« n the historic occasion of 

the )f liost ilities also deserve to 

)m‘ ])hiced on record. Mr. Lloyd Oeorj^e, 



ACTING-ADMIRAL SIR ROSSLYN E. « 
WEMYSS, G.G.B. 

First Sea Lord. 

sf)caking at Wolverhampton on November 2.*h 
1918, .said: 

A- io oiir sailoTN, novor has ()»o rooord of flie Krifish 
Navy bfu’fi so ju;loriou,s ; novor have its mrn anil its 
Innlor^ .-fiown ^roiit(<r skill, groalor rosoiiroo, gn-alcr 
daring, graatrr (.•llicioiioy, or higlior qnalitios of soainaii- 
sliip, Nrvar ha»- tlio siipromacy of >ur Navy lusai 
vlinllongod so rfsohitoly nod by .‘««oh i isidioiis moniis. 
Novor Ini'* its triumph boon so coiuplotn. Tho world, and 
o. pooiiilly tho froodom of tho world, ow much to tho 
Navy of Hritnin. Tho Navy of Britain si /o<l froodom of 
days of £li/aboth, wli ri it wii^- ohoj- 
lojigod by a. groat and mighty Jhnpiro. It .savod it tinn^ 
and again whon froodom wa^- in jjeril in tho dsiys of 
Napoloon. To-day tho fivotlom of tho world owos 
ovoryihing to tlm daring, to tho Uajacity, and to tho 
v/ilonr of tho mon of tho British Navy. 

^Ir. Churchill , at Dundee on November 2G, 
(hudart'd that no arguinenls, howov^T specious, 
no nj)peals, however seductive, must lead us 
to abnuHon that navtd supremacy on wliich 
tlu' life of our country de])cnds. The British 
Xa\'y harl preserved for tho third time in history 
th<‘ frf‘edom of the world against a military 
tyrant. “ VVTthout it, not only were wo lost, 
all was lost, ari<l (he wlmle world east bat'k for 


centuries.” Mr. Churchill also affinned that n 
Lt^ague of Nations was. no substitute for the 
.supremacy of the British Fleet. 

An interesting disclosure was made by the 
First Lord, Sir Eric Geddes, at the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet on November 9, concerning 
an incident which happened not a fortnight 
f)re\doiisly. Tho whole stage was set for a 
great sea battle, said tho First Lord, but 
something went wrong. Tho arm which was 
going to try a hist de.sj)erate gambling stroke 
was paralysed. The German Navy was ordered 
out and the men would not go. 

Chapter CCXIT contained an account of 
British naval operations from November, 1916, 
to November, 1917, and in concluding the 
narrative reference was made to the warning 
of Sir Erie Geddes on November 1, 1917, that 
there were gieat and ever greater calls upon 
the shipping of the world, and that to assist 
(ho Allies, all of whom requii’cd sea-borne 
help, (lie nation must be prepared strictly and 



ADMIRAL MAYO. 

Commanded the American Squadron in Europe. 

rigorously to curtail its needs, to develop 
home resoiii'ces, and to conserve its present 
and potential maritime strength. The need 
for this warning was made apparent in the 
winter months of 1917-1918, when theiv 
were fresh evidences of German enterprise 
afloat as regards both submarine and other 
oj)erations. There was a recrudescence ot 
raiding, illustrated by tho attack on the 
Scandinavian convoy — the second of its kind — 
on December 12, 1917, when the destroyer 
Partridge and four armed trawlers wore sunk; 
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by the bombardment of Yarmouth from the 
sea on Jarfuary 14, 1018, when throe persons 
were killed ; by the attempt to break through 
the barrage in the Dover Straits on February 
15, when eight drifters were sunk, and a 
submarine bombarded Dover; and by the 
affair of- German torpedo craft off Dunkirle on 
March 21, when the Botha and Morris, with 
some French destroyers, played a gallant 
part in beating off the^aiders. Further afield, 
there was the sortie of the Goeben and Breslau 
from the Dardanelles on January 20, 1918. 

It was, in short, a period demanding 
ceaseless vigilance and redoubled energy on 
the part of the British seamen and the 
authorities responsible for conducting the sea 
campaign. Not unnaturally, there were 
changes of personnel at the Admiralty, and in 
certain of the naval commands, but it was made 
clear both at the time and by later events 
that these did not involve any change of 
policy : only an infusion of now blood and war 
experience. A fresh impulse wa.s thereby 
given to our naval strategy, particularly in 
the direction of speeding up and developing 
the anti-submarine efforts. The results of 
this forward movement soon became apparent 
in several directions. 

It was pointed out in Chapter COXII. that 
the changes made in the composition of the 
Board of Admiralty during 1917 liad for their 
object the division &nd better co-ordination of 
the branches of strategy (operations) and 
supply (material and maintenance). The 
further changes during 1918 were the out- 
come of the experience gained with regard to 
the working of this new policy. First, as 
regards operations, the retirement of Admiral 
Lord Jelliooe provided an opportunity for the 
appointment of a new First Sea Lord, and for 
new senior officers in certain high commands, 
to carry out movements already planned by 
the War Staff. The important operations for 
the blocking of the German ports at Ostend 
and Zeebrugge, which had such far-reaching 
consequences, were admitted to have been 
decided upon and arranged’ for during Lord 
JolUcoe’s tenure of the office of First Sea Lord ; 
and earlier still, such a move had b^n advo- 
cated «by Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher as 
soon as material was available. 

The honour of executing these operations 
fell upon Vioe-Adrniral Sir Roger Keyes, who 
was chosen to succeed Vice-Admiral Sir Regi- 
nald Bacon in command of the Dover Patrol* 


Sir Roger had been in charge of the Submarine 
Service during the first six month^ of war, 
when he saw active service in the Heligoland 
Bight. Ho then became Chi^f of Staff to 
Admiral do Robeck during the Dardanelles 
imdertaking. Vico-Adniiral Sir Reginald 
Bacon, who hod been in command of the 
Dover Patrol since April, 1916, was appointed 
in January, 1018. to be Controller of tho 



VIGB-ADMIRAL SIR ROGER KBYBS. 

In oommsod of the Dover PetroL Directed the 
operations egainit Zeebrugge end Ostend. 

Munitions Inventions Department in RuccoHsion 
to Colonel H. K. F. Goold -Adams. Another 
change connoctt^l with the strategical or 
operations branch was the promotion of Com- 
modore Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt to tho acting 
rank of Rear-Admiral. Sir Reginald hod 
commanded the destroyer flotillas and other 
light forces at Harwich since tlie e/^rly days 6f 
the war with consummate skill and gallantry. 

Turning to the material side, it wiis found 
during the year that the system of a civil 
Oontroller of the Navy, instituted when Sir 
Brio Oeddes came to the Board in the spring 

231—2 
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of 1W7, wtw unsatisfactory. Consequently, in 
March, the War Cabinet appointed Lortl 

Pirrie to the post of Controller-General of 
Merchant Shipbuilding, without a seat on the 
BoanI of Admiralty, and with direct access to 
the Prime Minister. Being thus relieved of 
the responsibility for the construction of new 



LIEUI.-GOLONEL SIR R. HORNE, 

r ^ . . 

Third Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 

mereliant ships, it was not surprising that the 
Controll(?r’s Department of the Admiralty 
should once more be placed under the cliarge 
of a Nav^al officer. On June 17, 1018, a new 
patent provided for the appointment of Com- 
?nodore ('. M. de Bartolomo to the Board, and 
it was announced that Sir Alan Anderson, who 
succeeded Sir Kric Geddes ns Controller, had 
resigned that ]^ost. Explaining the ctianges. 
Dr. Maenamara said that the production dc- 
{)artnients for \varshi[)s, auxiliary craft, iwid 
naval munitions and armament generally 
would be placed, with tlieir existing civilian 
heads, in tlin^et touch with the new Tliird Sea 
Lord (Commodon^ de Bart(jlomc), who would 
resume as well tlie title of (\ ait roller. The 
(piestion of co-ordination of labour supply as 
Ixd^ween the Admiralty Controller's depart- 
ment and the department of the Controller- 
General of Merchant Shipbuilding, as also of 
live priority of materials, was yilaced in 
charge of Sir Robert Horne, who joined the 
Board with the title of Third Civil Lord. 
Anot her intJcresting appointment in accordance 
with the policy of separating tlie duties con- 
nected with nmintemnco and supply from the 
nvsponsibility for strategy and operations was 
made on July 2, 1918, wdien Captain F. C. 
Dreyer, Director of Naval Ordnance, was 


appointed to the new post of Director of Naval 
Artillery and Torpedoes, Naval Staff. Captain 
H. R. Crooke was chosen to succeed him as 
Director of Naval Ordnance. These reforms, 
the logical outcome of earlier ones, were all to 
liave their effect and inffuoiice on the naval 
conduct of the war in its concluding phases, the 
events of which are chronicled in this chapter. 

Although there were no fleet actions during 
the period under review — no dramatic en- 
counters of the battle -squadrons — both in 
regard to the maintenance of the blockade and 
to the patrol w’ork on the fringe of the Gei’man 
minefields greater stringency than ever was 
exorcised. Arising out of the latter, several 
small but significant operations took place, 
illustrating the manner m which the closer 
w^atch and guard kept upon the exits of the 
German ports operated not only ns a check to 
the submarine activity, but also as an indica- 
tion to the enemy of what would happen if ho 
ventured out in force. Examples of the British 
patrol w'ork were alforded by the sweep into 
the Ivattegat on April 1.5, 1918; and into the 
Bight of Heligoland on April 20 ; both of thesi* 
taking place a few' days before the famous 
operations on St. George’s Day for the blocking 
of Ostond and Zeebrugge. The public revela- 
tion of w hat was going on in the North S(?a was 
very sliglit, but those events clearly pointed to 
the more active and vi rile *]jol icy which was at 
w'ork afloat. On Juno 19 there was a furtlicr 
sw’oep into the H6)ligoland Biglit, wlion the 
British for(u>s were engaged by German sea- 
planes. Exactly a month later, on July 19, 
there were further operations off the coast of 
Schlosw'ig-Holstein, wheri the airship sheds at 
Tondern were attai^ked. An interesting feature 
of this last-named affair was the presence in the 
British squadron of the Furious, from the deck 
of w'hich remarkable vessel the seaplanes 
making the raid were launched on their way. 
One of the last operations of the series was the 
reconnaissance of the W'est Frisian coast on 
August 11, 1918. In this exploit a flotilla of 
coastal motor boats was hotly attacked by 
Gonnan aircraft, and, although greatly out- 
numbered, inflicted severe casualties on the 
enemy, and completed the work of recon- 
naissance allotted to them. 

In addition to their value in curbing 
the German enterprises, and inflicting a cheek 
upon the submarine campaign, these ootiviJiet 
were also the means of putting heart into the 
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British seamen. They demonstrated afresh 
liiat the old spirit of the Fleet was still alive 
and as vigorous as ever. They helped to remove 
the natural disappointment that, after so many 
weary months of waiting, the opportunities of 
action were denied to Sir David Beatty and his 
officers and men by reason of the refusal of the 
Germans to come out. Some idea of the extent 
of the British activities was given by Sir Eric 
Geddes on November 9, 1918, when ho said 
that the gradual ringing in of the (iernmu force, 
ilay and night, in the Bight resulted in a loss in 
the first six months of 1918 of over one hundred 
small German surface craft. “The liritish 


I 

placement of 30,000 tons, and a speed of from 
30 to 35 knots. 

The Fleet under Admiral Sir David IStMitty 
showed, therefore, a gr»jat preponderance 
relatively to the German High Seas Fleet, 
wliich, acet^rding to a Berlin oflicial telegram 
on August 2, 1918, had passed under the com- 
mand of Admiral von Hipper, formerly com- 
manding the battle cruiser squadron, on the 
transfer of the [)rt?viou‘* (^ommander in Chief, 
Admiral Reinold Scheer, to the post of (^hit'f 
of the Admiiulty Staff. When the surrender 
of the German Fleet took place aftc'r the 
signing of the annistict?, it was shown thet the 
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Navy,” ho added, “ drove its steel into the 
vitals of the (Jernmn Navy.” 

All this activity was backed up by the Grain I 
Fleet; which had been inerf<a.sed in strength not 
only by additions of British \es.sels, hut by the 
co-operation of an American squadron, con- 
sisting of the battleships New York, Texas, 
Arkansas, Nevada, Wyoming and Florida, 
umler the command of Rear-Admiral Hugh 
Rodman. Among the British vessels which 
joined the Fleet were the so-called “d'l^sh ” 
cruisers, so called because of the secrecjy 
maintained about their design and con- 
struction. There were five of these immense 
ships — the Renown, Repulse, Coimageous, 
Glorious and Furious — and they were stated 
to be nearly 800 feet in length, with a dis- 


British preponderance was cvimi giinilcr than 
was HuppoHcd to h(* the c.a.K<? in this country. 
According t-o Captain PiM’siiis, always among 
the most candid of German naval critics, it was 
the Jutland battU^ on May 31, 191th which 
shattered all hope of a German naval kik*ccss. 
After t hat engagement, he deelared, it was clear 
to any man with a knowledge of the facts tliat 
the High Seas Fleet would novc'i* again otTer 
battle except as a measure born of dcsperafioii 
and despair. It was the result of tiuit battle 
which forced the submarine (;aii)pa^n to Ixi* 
pushe<l to extremes, and it was the failure of 
the submarines tlmt led to the mutiny ‘in the 
Fleet. Many warships were scrapped to find 
material for submarine const ruct ion. Tho 
condition of affairs thus depicted by tho 






lO^cial PortfttU by FranCts Dodd, 

ADMIRAL SIR DAVID BEATTY, G.C.B. 

Gommanded the Grand Fleet. 


German writer explains the unwillingness of saying that, if ho did that, we would do our best 

the German seamen to come out and give to help to carry them. The President replied 

battle to the British Fleet when ordered to next day : “ Send your ships across and we will 

so. send the 120.000 men.” America sent 1,900,000 

Very remarkable among the undertakings of men across, out of which number 1,100,000 were 

the Navy dining 1918 was the extension of its carried by the British Mercantile Marine. The 

convoy work in regard to the transport of forces required for the efficient protection of 

troops. ^Speaking at Leeds on December 7, so gi^pat a number of troops necessitated the 

1918, Mr Lloyd George referred to a telegram provision of additional small craft, and put. a 

wlxich he sent in March of that year to President great strain upon the anti-submarine flotillas, 

Wilson, telling him how essential it was, in view despite the consi^^srtiblb assistance already 

of the German offensive, that we should get given in this direction by the American Navy. 

American help at the speediest possible rate, The means taken for the safeguarding oJiboth 

inviting him to send 120,000 infantrymen and trooi^hips and food carriers wore de$lt with in 

^-gunners per month to Europe, and the chapter on “Naval Traiiiport and Ceil* 
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of our offensive against the submarine in 
order that the American troops might be sofeJy 
brought over, the submarine had been growing 
upon us, and we had therefore to lay our plans 
on the assumption that wo liad a very formid- 
able submarine campaign to face. 

The anti-submarine warfare is dealt with 
fully in a chapter ilovotod to that subject 
alone (CCLVII.). Here it will suffice to say 
that it was not so much the defensive system of 
convoy — valuable though that wi\a in sociuing 
the safe passage of troops — as the constriction 
of submarine traffic by moans of mines, and the 
loss to the Gormans of port accommodation as 
a result of the naval operations at Zoobruggo and 
Ostend, coupled with the continuous oifensive 
hunting of the “ U ** -boats, that shattered 
the hope of the Kaiser— expressed as recently 
as his visit to Kiel on September 26, 1918 — 
that the submarine weapon would turn the tide 
of the war in Gorman favour. A large part in 
the British success was played by the use of the 
microphone, or listening apparatus, and the 
depth charge. So effective were the British 
offensive tactics against the submarines that 
the convoy B 3 rstem was not introduced until it 
became essential for the escort of the American 
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voy (CCXXXIX.). As Sir Eric Geddes 
explained on March 6, 1918, the extension of the 
convoy system to a large proportion of our 
overseas trade had been a real success. After 
the Scandinavian convoys, the principle was 
applied to the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
traffic. The proportion of loases of ships sailing 
in convoy was very small. On the other hand, 
the convoy system reduced the boats available 
for hunting the submarines, and thus limitetl to 
a certain extent the offensive tactics which 
had been shown to bo the best for dealing with 
the under-water craft. 

A significarit event in this connexion was the 
visit paid to the United States by tho First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Sir Eric Geddes 
admitted later that his chief mission was to 
appeal to the American shipbuilders to increase 
their output of auti -submarine craft. In a 
statement to a representative of T?ie Times on 
October 24, 1918, Sir Eric said that the German 
submarine effort was decreasing, owing to the 
naval measures taken against it, up to tho 
month of May, when it became necessary 
to divert our hunting flotillas, both in existence 
and in preparation, from submarine cliasing 
to escorting. Since then, owing to the sacrifice 
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troops. The First Lord, interviewed by the 
Petit Pariaien on June 13, 1918, said: “ VVe 
attack th6ir submarines seventy times a week on 
the average.’ * Obviously, to maintain this aoti - 
vity required the employment of large numbers 
of anti-submarine cralt. In the same week, 
Admiral Sir Rosslyh'. Wemyss stated to an 
American correspondent that “ we must fight 
the ‘U’-boat in the narrow seas ; in . other 
words, we must centralise, concentrating all 
our forces in what is really the decisive area.” 
In the end the Admiralty accomplished the dual 
achievement of fighting the submarine and 
maintaining a huge convoy sysUan. 1’ho 
success of the latter was shown by the st te- 
ment on November .5, 1918, that the grand 
total of .merchant ships convoyed was 85,772, 
of which total the losses were only 433. 

The naval situation in the Mediterranean 
during 1018 was influenced very largely by the 
important decision arrived at in Paris on 
November 29 and 30, 1917, to create an Allied 
Naval Council. On introducing his first Navy 
Estimates in the House of (’ommons on 
March 5, 1918, Sir Eric Geddes stated that this 
Council liad referred the question of anti- 
submarine warfare in the Mediterranean to a 
Committee to meet at Koine. “The 
Ccnrimittee,” said Sir Eric, “ accepted fully the 
anti-submarine proposals put forward by 
Vice-Admiral Oalthorpo, the HritishCommandor- 
in-Chief in the M^Kiiterranoan, and it wa^ 
agreed that we should forthwith adopt and 
adapt to the Mediterranean the measures which 
had given ^ such success in the waters around 
these islands, and that the main anti-submarine 
operations decided upon should be undertaken 
under Admiral Call horpe’s orders.” A start ling 
episode early on the morning of January 20, 
1918, was the sortie of the Goeben and Breslau 
from the Dardanelles and their destruction of 
two British monitoi's off Imbros. When a few 
weeks later* a large part of the Russian Flot^t 
indhe Black Sea fell into Gennan liands, fears 
were entertained that this- might portend 
further sallies of a similar kind, and possibly 
oven an attempt on the part of the Turco- 
Gennan seamen to join forces with the Austrian 
Navy in the Adriatic. 

Nothing of this kind occurred, hoover, and 
eventually the command of the sea exercised 
by the Allied Fleets in the Mediterranean — 
supported and covered, of course, by the Grand 
Fleet in the North Sea — ^was destined to exert 
a potent and decisive influence on the war. 


I The collapse of Bulgaria wa« brought about 
by a military force based on Salonika, the sea 
communications of which were protected and 
kept free by the Navy. TIk* cailapse of 
Turkey was similarly the outcome of the 
brilliant victories of General Allenby's troops, 
ill Palestine, with their left fiank on the coast, 
covered by the Fleet. The collajise of Austria- 
Hungary was the inevitable setjuel to the exit 
of these two Powers in the Mi»ldle East, aiu* 
this third collapse was expedited by a series of 
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brilliant strokes delivereil against, the Austrian 
ports in the Adriatic. In short, the long ann 
of sea power swept all before it in the Mediter- 
rantuui, wliieh in an astonishingly short space 
of time, from a diflleult and doubtful theatre of 
the war, became an Allicul lake. 

It lias already becui indicaU'd lluit towards 
tho close of 1917 there was a r^'iiewal of th<» 
German sallying tat;ties with smface ships. 
The uufortunato atta(;k ufioii the Scandinavian 
convoy on October 17, 1917, when the Mary 
Rose and Strongbow were sunk ((3ia|)ter 
CCXlf,), was repeated on December 12, 1917, 
when the destroyer Partridge was sunk an<l 
the, Pellew damaged. The convoy consisted 
of one British and five neutral ships, aiul 
totalled about 8,000 tons of shipping. In 
addition to the two de.stroyers, there wore four 
armed trawlere in tho anti-submarine escort 
The Partridge sighted four enemy destroy^m 
at 11.45 a.m., and wdth the Pelfew engaged 
them while the convoy scattered in accordance 
with orders. An explosion occurred in the 
Partridge and she sank, and the Pellew was 
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also holed on the* water-line and disabled, but 
not sufficiently to prevent her return to port. 
The Germans then sank the entire convoy and 
the four armed trawlers. Eighty -eight Scandi- 
navians and 10 British survivors were rescued 
by four destroyed which were detached at full 
speed from a cruiser squadron which was 
hastening to the scene. Lieutenant A. A. D. 
Grey, a nephew of Viscount Grey, was among 
the survivors from the Partridge. In a state- 
ment on this incident on January 14, 1918, 
Sir Eric Geddes said that a Court of Inquiry 
appointed by Sir David Beatty had reported 
that the escorting vessels did their best to 
protect the convoy, and were fought in a 
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Xjroper and seamanliko manner, and that the 
other forces which were at sea for the pmrpose 
of giving protection to the convoys which were 
crossing the North Sea at the time took all 
possible steps to come to their assistance as 
soon as the attack was reported to them, and 
to prevent the enemy’s escape. The Board of 
Admiralty confirmed the finding of the Court, 
and were of opinion that the Commander-in- 
Cliief’s dispositions were the best that could 
have been made with the forces available at 
the time. 

On the same morning as the convoy attack, 
the Germans raided fishing craft of! the T^e. 
The steam trawlers Ranter and J. J. Smart 
were attacked by gunfire, the former being 
damaged anckthe latter sunk. Eight men were 
killed on both trawlers. In addition to the 
trawlers, two neutral merohant shipe were 
sunk about the same time. They had become 


j separated daring the previous night from a 
south-bound convoy, and the vessels escorting 
the latter were unaware of the attack owing to 
the distance separating them. According to 
the Berlin report. Captain Heinicke was in 
command of the German forces, which returned 
without loss or damage. The episode was 
naturally lauded to the utmost extent in 
Germany. Said the naval critic of the Vosaiache 
Zeilttng : ** It is partially fear of German ' U *- 
boats and partially the necessity to save fuel 
and lubricating materials which permits the 
Admiralty to send its powerful fighting ships 
up north only rarely. Our Black Hussars of 
the Sea are ' indeed meiking life a burden for 
John Bull I ” 

In addition to activity in the North Sea, the 
enemy was busy along the western seaboard 
of the British Isles at this time. In the Irish 
Channel the losses during December, 1917, 
included that of the armed boarding-steamer 
Stephen Furness, Lidlitenant-Comznander T. M; 
Winslow, R.D., R.N.R., which was torpedoed 
and sunk by a submarine on the 22nd, with 
the loss of six officers and 95 men, including 
the mercantile crew. Elsewhere, the mine 
sweeping sloop Arbutus, Commander C. H. 
Oxlade, R.D., R.N.R., foimdered in very 
severe weather after being torpedoed, her 
commander, one other officer, and seven men 
being missing and presumed drowned. The 
armed boarding steamer Grive, Commander 
S. A. Pidgeon, R.D., R.N.R., also foundered 
in bad weather after being torpedoed, but 
without loss of life. Both these casualties were 
announced officially on December 31. There 
were also mining mishaps. One such occurred 
in the mouth of the Mersey on December 28, 
1917, and when questioned in Parliament on 
January 23, Dr. Macnamara stated that the 
steamer struck a mine which was no doubt 
laid on the seune night a few hours previous to 
the loss. Only two men were saved, out of the 
43 on board, which included 16 pilots. 

There were also the accidents due to the 
ordinary hazards of sea service under w^. 
conditions. On January 9, 1918, about 2 a.mr, 
the destroyer Racoon, Lieutenant O L. M. 
Napier, R.N., in command, struck some rocks 
oft the north coast of Ireland during a snow- 
storm, axlli subsequently foundered with idl 
hands. Nine of the orew had been left behind 
at her last port of call, find these were the sole 
survivors. Tho Admiralty aimouiieed on - 
January 12 that 17 bodies of the crow had been 
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picked up by patrol craft and were being buried 
at mthmuUen« Lough Swilly» Go. Donegal. 
Five more bodies had boon washed ashore and 
were being buried locally. 

Other destroyers, the names of which were 


February 8, 1918, the destroyer Boxer was 
sunk in the Channel as the result of a collision. 
One boy was missing. 

Early in the New Year the Germans repeated, 
as it turned out for the last time, an attack 
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not serious. A florid German statement spoke of 
the raiders advancing to the north of the 
** mouth of the Thames close to the Engiisli 
coast,” «wliere the important port- establish- 
ments were effectively shelled, over 300 rounds 
being discharged. To this the Admiralty 
re|)lied that the actual facts were that the 
town of Yarmouth, situated nearly 100 miles 
to the north of the mouth of the Thames, was 
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subjected to bombardment in the pitch dark- 
ness, lasting about five minutes, when the 
enemy craft withdrew. Careful investigation 
proved that approximately fifty small shells 
fell in or near the town during this period, and 
no other shells fell on any other part of our 
coast during that night. 

According to published information, this 
was the last occasion upon which any portion 
of Great Britain was subjected to enemy 
attack from the sea by ordinary warships. 
A submarine raid on Do\'er, however, occurred 
at about 12.10 a.m. on February Hi, when 
fire was opened and continued for about 
three or four minutes. The shore batteries 
replied, and the enemy ceased fire after 
discharging about thirty roimds. Slight 
damage was caused to house property, and one 
cliild ivas killed, seven persons being also 
injured. This piece of impudent devilry was 
associated with other operations comiected 


with the protective barrage in the Dover 
Straits, referred to later. Some montlis 
afterwards, what was apparently the last 
incident of this kind before the conclusion of 
hostilities occurred when a submarine shelled 
St. Kilda. This island in the Outer Hebrides* 
according to a statement of Dr. Macnamara on 
October 17, 1918, was shelled by a “ U ’’-boat, 
and the church and other buildings damaged — 
a pure act of vandalism. 

It may not be amiss to summarize here the 
war incidents which went to make up the trying 
time spent by the inhabitants of Dover during 
the four years and three months’ fighting. 
The town was attacked by Zeppelins, sea- 
planes, aeroplanes, destroyers, and submarinqt?. 
The first German air bomb was dropped on 
the day before Christmas, 1914, at the back of 
St. James’ Rectory. Dover had 113 warnings, 
and on 29 occasions bombs and shells were 
dropped into the town itself. The first moon- 
light raid occurred on January 22, 1916, when 
a man was killed and six people injured. 
The record number of bombs dropped in one 
night was 42, on September 24, 1917. 
Altogether 185 bombs dropped on the town, 
and 23 shells, and the material damage wrought 
amounted to about £30,000. 

The extensive barrage which had been 
established in the Dover Straits had been 
most successful in closing this passage to the 
submarines wishing ta' interfere with the 
Channel traffic. The composition of this 
barrage was described by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Roger Keyes, commanding the Dover Patrol, 
on the occasion of the presentation to him on 
December 12, 1918, of the honorary freedom 
of the Borough of Dover. The barrage, with 
powerful searchlights, first consisted of an 
invention of Commander Brock, who fell at 
Zeebrugge. Later there were searclilights on 
board specially built sliips which could ride 
out the heaviest gale at anchor. One line of 
those ships was from Folkestone to Gris Nez, 
and another across the Channel seven mil^ 
farther westward. In the dark interval 
l>etween were scores of drifters and obsolete 
patrol craft, the patrol being so close that it 
was iinpossible for anything to pass through 
on the^surface. Underneath were other anti- 
submarine measures. The duty of the patrol 
craft was to attack enemy submarines which 
attempted to get thi^ough on the surface, to 
use depth charges when they dived, and to 
drive them down on to the hidden perils below. 
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So successful were these measures, said Admiral 
Keyes, that by September. 1918, the enemy 
submarines based on the Flanders coast gave 
up attempting to get through the Straits of 
Dover, and there was the most absolute proof 
from enemy sources that between January 
and September 1 this year the Flanders 
flotilla lost 30 submarines. Of those 15 had 
been definitely identified lying under the 
lighted barrage patrol, and two othei's just 
outside it. There were many others, luided 
Sir Roger, which had not yet boon identified 
but which were known to be there. 

It was on January 12, 1918, that the official 
announcement was made that Vice-Admiral 
Sir Reginald Bacon, who had cominandod the 
Dover Patrol since April, 1915, had joined the 
Ministry of Munitions. It was about this 
time that the Germans show^ed a certain 
enterprise, as if they were ready to turn to 
advantage any weakening in the British 
methods for the defence of the Straits. On 
the morning of February 15, 1918, there occurred 
wdiat looked like a serious attempt to break 
down the Allied drifter line, probably with the 
idea of passing submarines through into the 
Channel. At about 1 a.m. a raid w^as made 
by a flotilla of enemy destroyers on the patrol 


forces in the Straits. The folk) wing craft in 
the patrol were sunk : — ^Trawler James Pond 
and Drifters Jarnio Murray, Clover Bank, W. 
Elliott, (V>smos, Silver Quen^n, Veractty, and 
Christina Craig. The British official statement 
said : “ After hav ing sunk these vessels the 
enemy forces returned to the north l)cfore the 
British forces could engage th<Mn.” (com- 
menting on this episode in the House of 
Commons on Febi uary ^0, Dr. Macnamara, 
speaking foi‘ the Admiralty, said that much 
as we might regret the measure of success 
which followed the enemy’s flying visit, 
involving as it did the loss of gallant lives on 
board the trawler and driftt^rs, to build upon 
that the (contention that German raiders 
could operate with success in tiu* ("hannel near 
Dover was entirely unjustified by the facts. 

The affair of February 15 was one of several 
attempts by the Germans to raid t he barrage 
for the purpose of enabling submarines to 
slip through, none of which came to anything. 
One attempt of the kind mot with a spirited 
repulse from tlie destroyt^rs of the Dover 
Patrol. This was on March 21, also in the 
early morning, when a German dt\stroy(‘r force 
which liad bombarded Dunkirk for ten minutes 
was brought to ac’tion by tw’o British and 
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three French deetroyerB. It waB reported tliat 
two enemy destroyers and two enemy torpedo 
boats were believed to have been simk, sur- 
vivors being picked up from the latter. No 
Allied vessels were sunk, and although one 
British destroyer was damaged she was able 
to reach harbour. 

About eighteen German vessels took part in 
this raid. According to the French official 
report, they were in throe groups, which had 
been ordered to bombard respectively Dunkirk, 
ha, Panne, and Bray Dunes. The British 
destroyers Botha, Commander R. L. M. Rede, 
R.N., and Morris, Lieutenant-Commander 
P. R. P. Percival, with three French destroyers 
-—the Mehl, Magon, and Bouolier — ^woro^ on 
patrol, and, hearing gunfire, made for the 
flashes, led by the Botha. Star shells were 
fired to light up the enemy, and this was the 
means of stopping the bombardment. The 
raiders attempted to steam away, but the 
Allied force challenged them. The Morris out 
off one largo German destroyer, which she 
torpedoed and sank at 500 yards range. 
Moanwliilo the Botha’s main steam pipe was 
severed by a stray shell, causing her to lose 
spcjcd, and her commander, firing both tor- 
pedoes, made for the fourth boat in the lino 
and rammed her, cutting the enemy com- 
pletely in half. Swinging round again, the 
Botha attempted to ' repeat the coup on the» 
next astern, but the latter managed to elude 
her, and fell a victim to the torfHxloes and guns 
of the French destroyers. The Morris had by 
this time relinquished the pursuit, and returned 
to the scene of action to take in tow her lame 
sister, the French destroyers circling round 
picking up prisoners. 

It was on receipt of the news of this encounter 
on March 21 — ^tho day on which the German 
military offensive was launched on the Western 
front — that Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 
telegraphed to Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes ; 
“ Delighted to hear of your naval success off 
Dunkirk last night. Heartiest congratulations 
to you and all who took part in it.” 

It was essential to put a check to these raids 
from the Belgian ports, a fact which imd been 
recognized for a long timot The difficulties 
were grMt» and without the aid of a military 
force almost insurmountable by the Navy. 
After the evacuation of Antwerp on October 9, 
1914, and the withdrawal of the Allied troops 
towards the French frontier, the enemy swept 


I 

down u])on the coast arid there found suitable 
bases from which to initiaU^ harassinj^ opera 
tions with his torpedo craft. During the early 
months of the German occupation, and when the 
enemy yet hoped to push on to Calais, but little 
was done in the way of perinauont fortification 
on this part of the coast. That was the |)eriod 
when the British monitors and gunboats 
assisted the Allied Armies in resisting the 
hostile advance. Wlien, however, it became 
ck^ar that their onward movement wa.s checked, 
the Germans turned their ath^ntion to the utili- 
zation of Ostend and Zoebrugge for the purpose 
of aggressive naval effori. 

The waters opposite the Flanders shore are 
shallow, with shifting aand-banka and many 
shoals. Heavy warshi]>s of largt^ draught me 
therefore imable to approach, and the oliaiuu'ls 
both to Zeebrugge and Ostend are narrow and 
tortuous, making entrance far from easy (n t'n 
for small craft, and until dredging operations 
had been carried out the submarines based on 
these ports were light vessels sent overland in 
sections to be put together at Antwerp and then 
transported by canal to the sea. From Bruges 
there are two canals to the coast, one to OsU^nd * 
and the other to Zoebrugge — the latter, the 
much wider and dt^eper straight cut, intended 
for the purpose of carrying sea-borne trail kj. 
These canals are connected by locks witli the 
artificial harboui’s oonstructcul at each port. 
That at Zeebriiggo is partly enclosed by a long 
stone breakwater joined to the land by a 
railway viaduct, and botwoi^i the ports the 
coast is formed by a chain of sand-dunes, which 
provided cover for the heavy batteries 
erected behind them. 

The enemy quickly got to work at the two 
ports, .and especially at Zeebrugge, where 
military store-houses and workshops were con- 
structed, and preparations of many kinds made 
for the conversion of the liarbours into defended 
positions for submarine and destroyer opera- 
tions. The docks and sliipbuilding yards at 
Bruges were largely extended, and aerodromes 
erected from which raids could bo mode upon 
this country. During 1915, offensive measures 
were taken against the two seaports by flotillas 
of British monitors and other craft, and their 
headquarters at Bruges was born^ d by tke 
Naval Air Service stationed at Dunkirk. 
In that year the enemy torpedo-c#aft, and 
especially the minelayers and other submarines, 
constituted a distinct menace to the traffic 
passing through the Straits of Dover. The 
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Harwich and Dover Patrols, however, did 
excellent^ work, and were most vigilant in 
counteracting the threat of the enemy, wliile 
the aircraft inflicted a considerable amount of 
damage upon the works of military importance. 

In the course of the following year the enemy 
showed much greater activity, both in the 
provision of batteries on the coast and in the 
forays made by their submarines and destroyers 
upon the trade on the English coast. The 
systematic dredging of the channels pennitted 
the use of much more powerful destroyers and 
larger submarines. Mining was carried out to a 
very wide extent, making still more difficult the 
approach to the beach, and guns of large calibre 
and long range were mounted in the fortifica- 
tions. The digue at Ostend became a fortress, 
and was described as a town of dug-outs, of 
concrete works, of gun-platforms, and of block- 
houses. The Tirpitz battery near the same place 
was furnished with very heavy guns capable of 
a range of over 30,000 yards, and tliese guns 
were protected by cupolas of thick armour. 
Similarly, at Zeebrugge, the coast bristled with 
ordnance in large laimbers of heavy calibre up 
to 15-inch. It was said that between 120 and 
150 heavy pieces of artillery were mounted 


among, the dunes at the back of the beach. 
At the end pf the breakwater or Mole at Zee- 
brugge, where there was a lighthouse with 
searchlight and range-finder^ a battery of power- 
ful guns, strongly protected, was placed, and on 
the breakwater itself, in addition to the railway 
terminus, there was a seaplane station, barracks 
for personnel, and sheds for stores and other 
material, with machine-g\m positions for their 
defence. Unfortunately, while the Germans 
were making progress with their defensive and 
offensive preparations, our measi^res of inter- 
ference with their activity were not on the same 
scale, nor were they pushed with the energy 
which had formerly been so marked. Towards 
the end of 1916 the raids and forays of the 
enemy craft working from the Belgian bases 
had become so frequent and were characterized 
by such audacity and determination as to 
attract general attention in England, and 
cause something like a feeling of apprehension 
in the south-eastern counties. The raids upon 
the Kentish coast and the attempts to pass the 
Dover Straits made at this time, and how they 
became considerably diminished after the 
extremely gallant and successful action in which 
the flotilla leaders Broke and Sw ft distinguished 
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FIRING INTO THE BATTERIES ON THE DUNES. 
The ship has been |(tven a list to inorease the ranjle of her ^uns. 


thornselvc^s, have biwn desoribod in previoiw 
chapters. 

It was many times urged upon the authorities 
that the only satisfactory method of dealing 
with the menaco from the Flanders ports would 
be to de.stroy the ports and render thetn useless 
as lairs for the enemy craft. The tons of liigh 
explosive dropped from the air and the inter* 
mittent bombardment at long intervals of the 
fortifications, while these resulted in extensive 
damage, were insufticient and inailequate by 
themselves. Something on a larger scale and of 
a more permanent character in the way of 
destruction was required to be really effective. 
Proposals for blocking the canals hail been 
made as early as the first months of the war, 
but nothing came of them. When Sir Edward 
Carson and Lord Jellicoe had succeeded Mr. 
Balfour and Sir Henry Jackson at the Admiralty 
in the early part^ of 1917 a definite plan of 
action for this purpose was seriously considered. 

It was not until November, 1917, that the 
project materialized in the Plans Division of 
the Admiralty, at the head of which was a 
young flag officer named Roger Keyes. In this 
division a great scheme, having for if) purpose 
the blocking of Zeebrugge, of the ship canal, 
and a similar undertaking at Ostend, was pre- 
pared and elaborated, and when it had obtained 
official sanction and encouragement, the 
talented and energetic Admiral under whose 
direction it had been drawn up was sent down 


to Dover to relievo Sir Reginald Bacon i)t 
commarnl of tht^ patrol ff>r the purpose of 
putting it into execution. 'Pho gnuit miventuro^ 
took place in the early moruiug of April 23, 
St. George’s Day. 

'^I'he plan as arranged was to use c(M*tain 
obsolete vessels filled with concrete for sealing 
up the two harboiii’s, wliile, at the saino timt^ 
and with the object of diverting attention 
from t hese bloek ships, an at ta(?k was mode on 
the battery and other (Establishments on the 
Mole at Zeebrugge and the railway viaduct 
connecting the breakwater with the shore 
blow'll up. It was cHSiaitial to siuecoss that 
the cnhTprise should he a complete surprise 
and that hot h the blocking ships and the party 
attacking t he Mole should reach their objectives 
lx»foro the lieavicr batteries of the eiuuny could 
put them out of action. As the stonning of 
the Mole was intended to distract the attention 
of the defenders, this fiperation w'txs timed to 
begin before the blocking -ships appeared, and 
thus to take the first brunt of whatever artillery 
fire the enemy could bring to boar. In order 
to screen the movements of the attacking 
vessels, an artificial fog or smoke mist, which 
had already been found to work i^AtisfactorHy, 
was to be made by the small craft which were 
to accompany the larger vessels and >take part 
in rescuing their crews. Also, as a further 
diversion, while those vessels were making 
their approach to the ports, a force of monitors 
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and aerial bombing .machines was fco set up 
a bombardment of the shore batteries and 
other positions of military importance in the 
vicinity of the two ports. 

As aJ ready stated, the conduct of the whole 
business was in the hands of Vice-Admiral 
Keyes. Six old cruisers selected for the purpose 
were specially prepared for the expedition. 



•BRUGES DOCKS AND THE APPROACHES 
FROM OSTEND AND ZEEBRUGGB. 


The Vindictive was to carry out the attack upon 
the Mole and had been supplied on the side 
which would be nearer the breakwater with 
a high false dock, fitted with brows or gangways 
by which the storming and demolition parties 
she carried were to land. Accompanying her 
were two old Mersey ferry-boats, the Iris and 
Daffodil, also carrying part of the landitig 
force, and the Daffodil, it was also arranged, 
was to push the Vindictive against the break- 
water if the grappling-irons with which she was 
fitted failed to effect their purpose. The 
Vindictive was commanded by Acting-Captain 
A. F. B. Carpenter, R.N., the Iris by Commander 
Valentine Gibbs, R.N., and the Daffodil by 
Lieutenant H. G. Campbell, R.N. The com- 
mands of the various Icmding parties were 
distributed as follows: The Naval brigade 
under Acting-Captain H. C. Halahan, D.S.O., 
R.N., and the Royal Marines under 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. N. Elliot, D.S.O., 
R.M.L.I., with Lieutenant-Commander A. L. 
Harrison, R^., and Lieutenant C. C. Dickinson, 
R.N., in charge of the storming and demolition 
bodies tespeotively. Two submarineB were 
detailed to blow up the viaduct ; one of these 
was commanded by Lieutenant A. C. Newbold, 
R.N., and the other by Lieutenant R. D. 


Sandford, R.N., and attached to these sub- 
marines .was a picket-boat commanded by 
Lieutenant-Commander F. H. Sandford, D.S.O., 
R.N. 

The vessels selected for blocking were, like 
the Vindictive, ancient and obsolete cruisers, 
which before the war had been fitted out as 
minelayers. For their present purpose they 
had been stripped of everything except their 
engines and annament, and in addition to the 
concrete carried explosives to blow their hulls 
to pieces when they grounded. Those to be 
used at Zeebrugge werg the Thetis, Commander 

R. S. Sneyd, D.S.O., R.N., Intrepid, Lieutenant 

S. S. Bonham Carter, R.N., and Iphigenia^ 
Lieutenant E. W. Billyard -Leake, R.N., who 
at the last moment replaced Lieutenant I. B« 
Franks, R.N., who had to go to hospital for 
an operation. For the Ostend undertaking the 
ships chosen were the Brilliant, Commander 
A. E. Godsal, R.N., and Sirius, Lieutenant- 
Commander H. N. M. Hardy, D.S.O., R.N. 
A flotilla of motor vessels under the command 
of Captain Ralph Collins, R.N., and Conunander 
Hamilton Benn, M.P., R.N.V.R., with another 
of coastal motor-boats under Lieutenant Wel- 
man, R.N., were charged with the duty of assist- 
ing the block-ships in finding their objectives, 
making the smoke screens, and aiding the crews 
of the sunken vessels to make their escape. 



THE IRIS. 

. (The Daffodil was a similar boat.) 


Three destroyers were also assigned duties in 
the attffck, the North Star, Lieutenant- 
Commander K. C. Helyar, the Phoebe, 
Lieutenant-Commander H. E. Gore-Langton, 
R.N., and the Warwick. In the last-named 
Vice-Admiral Roger Keyes flew his flag, ^and 
from her he directed the whole operation. The 
admirars final signal as the Vindictive advanced 
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to the attack was a reminder of the day, “ St. 
Georgo for England ! ** and the reply made by 
Captain Carpenter was, “May we give the 
Dragon’s tail a damned good twist ! 

Altogether between 70 and 80 ships and boats 
took p6wrt in the affair ; but, in addition, the 
naval force at Harwich, under Rear-Admiral 
Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, D.S.O., and the Grand 
Fleet in the North Sea, were on the alert to 


prevent any attempt from the German Bight 
to interfere with the proceedings. A small 
French contingent from Dunkirk also par- 
ticipated. 

The following graphic account of the daring 
exploit was given by Captain Ceu’penter : 

** Once it had been decided to make an attack 
on the Mole we had to have a largo number of 
man to carry it out, and to obtain suitable 
ships. So the Grand Fleet, the main naval 
depots, and the various Commands, such as 
Dover, wore asked to lend a certain number 
of the most suitable men they had. These men 
were given to understand that they were going 
on a hazardous enterprise, so far as I know, 
and therefore one can say that they voljyuateered 
for it, although they were not actually told at 
the time what they were going to do. However, 
before the operation actually took place every 
man had to be informed quite clearly what was 
expected of him, because one fully realized 
that every officer might be knocked out and the 
mea would be entirely on their own. Then 


the men undoubtedly had a chance of saying 
that they did not want to go, perhaps foi 
family reasons ; but, so for as I know, tliere 
was not a single ciiso of a man asking to be left 
behind. To ray knowledge, in fact, in one ship 
(the Intrepid), where orders had been given that 
certain men were to be left behind, those men 
in almost a mutinous spirit came up beiore 
the captain and said they absolutely refused to 


leave the ship. As it happened, in this par- 
ticular case, owing to a slight hitch, the extra 
crew of this ship were not taken off. The whole 
of the men went into Zeebrugge Canal in the 
block ship, and the whole of them wore saved 
and brought back. 

“ The nature of the operation was such that 
itTeqmrod the use of a very large number of 
small craft, and the trip across the sea being 
rather over a hundred miles each way made 
it necessary that the weather should bo fine. 
At the same time the wind had to bo on-shoro, 
so that we could use our smoke screens effec- 
tively. At the same time, too, the operation 
had to be carried out at high water, so as to 
allows the block ships to get in. Again, owing 
to the presence of a large number of Gennan 
guns on the Belgian coast, it was necessary to 
carry out the operation at night, and it was 
fully realized that if it were carried out in the 
latter part of the night-r-that is to say, by the 
morning twilight — there was practically no 
chance of any ship getting away in the early 
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morning when they could be seen from tlie defeat the operation at the outset. The chances 

shore. Jt was, therefore, a rather complicated of the vicinities of Zeebrugge and Ostend being 

combination of conditions that we requin^d, heavily mined were considerable, and the risk 

and iluring the period that we were waiting for of this had to be taken. 

a suitable day the disappointments were very “ At last the opportunity we hotl waited for 
great. Before the operation took place we had so long arose, and everybody started off in 

all gone over to witliin a few miles of our the highest spirits and with no other thoughts 

objectives and had to turn back owing to than to make the very greatest success of the 

impossible weather conditions suddenly arising, operation that we could possibly do. Fate was 

And it wa§ with very anxious hearts that we very kind to us on the whole, and ever3rthing 

waited for suitable weather conditions to went well, almost as per schedule. The various 

occur, fbalizing that every day we waited made phases of the operation depended on accurate 

a greater chance for the news of tjje impending timing of the work of the various units|r The 

operation to leak out and get across to Germany smoke screen craft and the fast motor-boats 

and for preparations to be made over there to at given intervals rushed on ahead at full 
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speed, laid their smoke screens, attacked enemy 
vessels with torpedoes, and generally cleared 
the way for the main force, in addition to hiding 
the approach of the latter from the shore 
batteries. Meanwhile, a heavy bombardment 
was being carried out by our monitors, and 
the sound of their firing as we approached was 
one of the most heartening things that I can 
remember. On arriving at a certain point some 
considerable distance from shore the forces 
parted, some going to Zeebrugge and some to 
Ostend, the idea being the forces should arrive 
at the two places simultaneously, so that 
communication from one place to the other 
6ould not be used as a warning in either case. 
Precisely at midnight the main force arrived 
at Zoobrugge and two of the block ships arrived 
at Ostend. 

“ At midnight wo steamed through a very 
thick smoke-screen, (lerrnan star shells were 
lighting up the whole place almost like daylight, 
and one had an extraordinary naked feeling 
when one saw how exposed we were although 
it was in the midrlle of the night. On emerging 
from the smoke-screen the end of the Mole, 
whore the lighthouse is, was seen close ahead, 
distant about 400 yards. The ship was turned 
imriiodiatoly to go alongside and increased to 
full speed so as to get there as fast as possible. 
We had decided not to open fire from the ship 
until they opened fire on us, so that we might* 
remain unobserved t5 the last possible moment. 
A battery of five or six guns on the Mole began 
firing at us almost immediately from a range 
of about 300 yards, and every gun on the 
Vindictive that could boar fired at them as 
liard as it could. 

“In less than five minutes the ship was 
alongside the Mole, and efforts were made to 
grapple the Mole so as to keep the ship in place. 
The Daffodil, which was keeping close astern, 
came up, and in the most gallant manner 
placed her bow against the Vindictive and 
pushed the Vindictive sideways until she was 
close alongside the Mole. There was a very 
heavy swell against the Mole. The ships wore 
rolling about, and this made the work of 
securing to the Mole exceedingly difficult. 

“ When the brows were run out ffom the 
Vindictive the men at once climbed out along 
them. It was an extremely perilous task, in 
view of the fact that the end of the brows at 
one moment were from 8 ft. to 10 ft. above 
the wall and the next moment were crashing 
on the wall as the ship roUed. The way in 


• • 

which the men got over those brows was 
almost superhuman. I expected every moment 
to see them falling off between the Mole and 
the ship — at least a 30 ft. drop — and being 
crushed by the ship against the v^all. But not 
a man fell ; their agility was wonderful. It 
w'os not a case of seamen running barefoot 
along the deck of a rolling ship ; the men were 


» 



THE VINDICTIVE’S LANDING BROWS. • 


carrying heavy accoutrements, bombs, Lewis 
guns, and other articles, and their path lay 
along a narrow and extremely unsteady plank. 
They never hesitated. Th(iy w(Mit along tl)o 
brows and on to th(^ ^lole with tiu? utrra)st 
possible speed. AVithin a few minutes threw) 
to four hundred luid been landed, and undeu* 
cover of a l^arrage put down on the Molc' by 
Stokes guns and howitzer tire from the shij) 
they fought their way along. 

“ Conipara lively few of the (lerman guns 
were able to hit the hull of the shij), us it was 
b(^hind the protection of th(» wall. Saff»t>, 
ill fact, (h^pended on how near you could get 
to the enemy giins instead of how far away. 
While the hull was giiardeci the upper works t)f 
the ship — the funnels, masts, ventilators, and 
bridge — wore shf>wing ubovc^ the wall, and on 
these a large number of German guns ajiiiearcd 
to be concent rated. Many of our casualties 
were caused by splinters coming down from tho 
upper works. If it had not been for th ) 
Daffodil continuing to push the ship in towards 
the wall throughout the operation none of the 
men who went on the Mole would ever havo 
got back again. * 

“ About 25 minutes after the Vindictive 
got alongside, the block ships were seen round- 
ing the lighthouse, and heading for the canal 
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entrance. It was then realized on board the 
Iris, Daffodil, and Vindictive that their work 
had been accomplished. A quarter of an hour 
after the Vindictive took her position, and just 
before the blockers arrived, a tremendous 
explosion was seen at the shore end of the 
Mole. We then knew that our submarine had 
managed to get herself in between the piles of 
the viaduct connecting the Mole with the 
shore and had blown herself up. She carried 
several tons of liigh explosive, and the effect 
of her action was effectually to cut off the Mole 
from the land. Before the explosion the crew 
of the submarine, which comprised some half- 
dozen officers and men, got away in a very 
small motor-skiff, wliich lost its propeller and 
had to be pulled with paddles against a heavy 
tide and under machine-gun fire from a range 
which could be reckoned only in feet. Most of 
the crew wore wounded, but the tiny boat was 
picked up by a steam pinnace. 

“It is possible that the Germans who saw 
the submarine coming in under the play of 
their searchlights thought tliat her object 
was to attack the vessels within the Mole, 
and that she thought it feasible to get thi^ough 
the viaduct to do this. Their neglect to stop 
the submarine as she approached could only 
be put down to the fact that they knew she 
could not get through owing to the large 
amount of interlacing between the piles, and 
that they really bdievei they were catching 
her, A^large number of Germans were actually 
on the viaduct a few feet above the submarine, 
and were firing at her with machine-guns. 
I think it can safely be said that every one of 
those .Gormans wont up with the viaduct. 
The cheer raised by my men in the Vindictive 
when they saw the torrihc explosion was one 
of the finest things I ever heard. Many of the 
men were severely wounded — some had three 
and even four woiuids — ^but they had no thought 
except for the success of the operation. 

“The block ships came under very heavy 
fire immediately they roimded the end of the 
Mole. Most of the fire, it appears, was con- 
centrated on the leading ship, the Thetiiu 
She ran ashore off the entrance to the canal 
on the^edge of the channel, and was sunk as 
approximately as possible across the channel 
itself, thus forming, an obstruction to the 
passage of the German vessels. Before going 
down she gave a signal to the othef two^block 
shipb, which were following close behind, to 
inform them which side of her to pass in order 
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to get to the canal entrance. This cooperation 
between the three block ships, carried out 
under extremely heavy 6re, was one of the 
finest things of the operation. The second and 
third ships, the Intrepid and Iphigonia, both 
went straight through tlie canal entrance until 
they actually reached a point some two to 
three hundi'ed yards inside the shore lines, 
and behind some of the Gorman batteries. 
It really seems very wonderful. How the 
crews of the two ships over got away is almost 
beyond imagination 


^short time the ships wore clepr of imminent 
danger owing to the large amount of smoke 
which tlioy had left behind them.** 

When the Vindictive ran alongside^the Wole 
the landing parties were ready to swann across, 
the brows, but the Imil of shrapnel and machine* 
gim are took heavy toll of the st<irmers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. N. Elliot, D.S.O., 
Major A. A. Oordner, of tlio Marines, 
and Captain H. C. Halahan, 1).8.0., H.N., 
wore killed in the ship almost imincKliately. 
Lieutenant C. E. V. Hawkings, R.N., and 



THE “SLIGHT DAMAGE" (AS REPORTED BY THE GERMANS) TO THE MOLE 
AND VIADUCT AT ZEEBRUGGE. 


“The situation rather more than an hour 
after the Vindictive got alongside was this ; 
The block ships had passed in, had come to the 
end of their run, and hod done their work. 
The viaduct was blown up and the Mole had 
been stormed. Nothing but a useless sacrifice 
of life could have followed if tlie three boarding 
vessels had remained by the Mole any longer. 
The signal to withdraw was therefore given, 
and tlie ships got away under cover of their 
smoke-screens as quickly as they could. They 
went at full speed and were followed all the 
way along their course by salvos ^from the 
German guns. Shells seemed to fall all round 
the ships without actually hitting them. The 
gunners apparently had our speed but not our 
range, and with remarkable regularity the 
salvos plopped into the sea behind us. In a 


Lieutenant -Commander O. N. Bradford, R.N., 
who carried the grappling anchors ashore from 
the Iris, wore also killed . But led by Lieutenant- 
Commanders A. L. Harrison and B. F. Adams, 
R.N., and Lieutenants C. C. Dickinson and 
E. L. Borthon, D.S.C., R.N., and Major B. G. 
Weller, D.S.C., Caf)tain E. Bainford, Lieutenants 
C, R. W. Lamplough and O. Underhill, of the 
Royal Marines, the bluejackets and marines 
rushed across the gangways with midaunted 
gallantry and fought their way splendidly into 
the German defences. In a rush for a macliine- 
gun battery Lieutenant-Commandei A. L. 
Harrison, R.N., was killed, and at the light- 
house Lieutenant-Colonel F. A. Hrock, R.A.F. 
(Wing-Commander, R.N.), lost his Jife. This 
talented officer was the inventor of the smoke- 
screen, which, as Sir Eric Geddes adn)ittec4 
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alone made the ^mdertaking possible. Exposed 
to terrific fire, there was great loss of life in the 
Iris, Commander V. F, Cibbs, R.N., in command 
of the v^sel, and her navigator, Lieutenant G. 
Spencer, D.S.C., R.N.R., both died of their 
wounds. Major C. E. C. Eagles, D.S.O., and 
Lieutenant S. H. E. Inskip, of the Royal 
Marines, were also killed, and many others, but 
the work was carried out in perfect order and 
many deeds of heroism w^ere performed in its 


to the enemy and were extinguished by gun 
fire. As these flares were intended to show 
the ends of the wooden piers leading to the 
harbour, their absence threw the blocking ships 
out of their course and they were run aground 
and blown up outside the entrance. The crews 
of the ships were rescued as fearlessly as were 
those at Zeebrugge, by motor launches com- 
manded by Lieutenants K. R. Hoare, D.S.C., 
R.N.V.R.. ami R. Bourke, R.N.V.R. The 



THE VINDICTIVE’S CREW ON THEIR RETURN FROM ZEEBRUGGE. 


execution. The crew of the Thetis afto she 
blew up were rescued by a motor launch under 
the command of Lieutenant H. A. lattleton, 
H.N.V.R., thatof the Intrepid by another rnot^ir 
launch unfler Lieutenant P. T. Dean, R.N.V.R., 
atid that of the Iphigenia by the same motor 
launch, the survivors being eventually trans- 
ferrcnl to a destroyer. ’Fho only material loss 
of any importance was t lie North Star, destroyer, 
sunk by gunfire, most of the crew being picked 
up by the Pheebe under cover of a smoke-screen. 

At Ostend the operations were conducted by 
Commodore* Hubert Lynes, R.N., and there a 
change oj wind brought about a less satisfactory 
result than was achieved at Zeebrugge. The 
flares lit by motor launches became visible 


total casualties suffered in the dual enterprise 
amounted to 588 officers and men. Of these 
there were 21 officers killed and missing and 
29 wounded, and 184 other ratings killed and 
missing and 354 wounded. 

The British Navy was not a force to leave its 
w'ork unfinished, and a further expedition was 
planned to complete the job at Ostend. The 
Vindictive was still seaworthy although badly 
battered, and she was prepared for the venture. 
Loaded jvith concrete and explosives she set 
out again on May 9 with Commodore H. Lynes 
as before in command of the now^ enterprise. 
Sir Roger Keyes, who had been made a K.C.B. 
for the earlier achievement, was again present 
in the Warwick. Commander A. E, OodsaL 
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PLAN OF OSTBND HARBOUR, 
Showing the potitton of Vindictive. 


R.N., who had taken the Brilliant in, was in 
command of the block-ship, and Engineer 
Lieutenant -Commander W. A. Bury, R.N., 
who had taken the Vindictive into Zeebrugge 
on St. George’s Day, remained in charge of the 
machinery with his assistants anti some 
volunteers. The Germans were again surprised? 
and on this occasidh a fortunate breeze blew 
away the fog that hid the entrance between the 
two piers and enabled the shij) to steer for the 
opening. She was helped by a coa.stal motor- 
boat under Lieiitenant W. R. Slay ter, R.N., 


which burned a flare on the h|k) 1 from which 
the Stroom Back buoy had been n^noNtHf 
by the enemy. Two motor-boats imdei* 
Lieutenants A. L. Poland, B.N., and A. 
Dayrell-Roed, D.S.O., H.N.R., went ahtwl 
and torpedoed the pie^r ends while the monitors 
and seaplanes bombarded the l)atteriea on 
shore. The Germans replied with ev(Ty gun 
that would bear, and under a hail of projectiles 
the Vindictive steamed full speed for the 
entrance, where anot.hei' motor boat commanded 
l>y Lieutenant G. L. (Njckburn, H.N., had laid 



THE VINDICTIVE IN THE POSITION ALONGSIDE THE PIER AT OSTEND 
To whieh the Germent hed removed her. 
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a burning light buoy. The ofhcia] narrative 
says, then : 

The gims found her at onoo. The after control was 
deinoliHhed by a ehell which killed all its oooupantSf 
inoludirig^ub'Lieutenant Angus H. MaoLachlan, who 
was in command of it. Commander Godsnl ordered his 
officers to go with him into the conning tower. The 
Vindictive laid her battered nose to the oastem pier 
and prepared to swing her 320 feet of length across the 



COMMANDER A. E. GODSAL, R.N, 
Took the Vindictive into Ostend Harbour and 
was killed. 

^channel. At that moment a shell from the shore batteries 
struck the conning*tower. Lieutenant Sir John Alleyno 
and Lieutenant V, A, C, Crutchley were still within. 
Lieutenant Alleyno wa'^ stunned by the shock : Lieu* 
tenant Crutchley shouted through the slit to the Com* 
mander, end, receiving no answer — for Commander 
Godsal had been blown to pieces by the bursting shell 
— rang the port engine full speed astern, to help in 
swinging the ship. She was lying at an angle of about 
40 degrees to the pier, and seemed to be hard and fast. 
Lieutenant Crutchley therefore gave the order to clear 
the engine-room and abandon ship. Engineer Lieutenant* 
Commander Bury, who was the last man to loavo the 
engine-room, blew the main oharges by the switch 
installed aft. Lieutenant Crutchley blew the auxiliary 
charges in the forward 6-inch magasine. The old ship 
sank about six feet and lay upon the bottom of the 
channel. Her work was done. . . . 

The losses were comparatively light, and 
most of these wore inourrod by the Vindictive’s 
crew when leaving the ship. In the whole 
operation four officers and six men were killed, 
five officers and 26 men wounded, and nine 
men missing. The durvivors were taken off 
in a motor launch by Lieutenants R. Bourke 
and G. H. Drulnmond, R.N.V.R. The only 
casualty in material was the launch commanded 
by the latter officer, who was himself severely 
woimded with several of his men, while his 
second in coinmand, Lieutenant Gordon Ross, 
R.N.V.R., and one man was killed. The 
badly damaged boat was sunk after the 
wounded had been transferred to the Warwick. 


It was not claimed that the channels at Zee- 
bruggo and Ostend were completely sealed, 
but for all practical purposes, as centres of 
torpedo craft' activiiy, the two ports were 
immobilized and Bruges was deprived of its 
value as a torpedo base 

Reference was made in an earlier chapter 
(COXII., page 169) to the extensive mining 
undertaken by the British Na^ for the purpose 
of limiting the channels of access to the North 
Sea and the Outer Oceans available for the 
U boats. An account of the* huge minefield 
laid down between the Shetlands and the 
coast of Norway appeared in an American 
paper, Arms and the Man, on November 9, 
1018. Using a now type of submarine mine, 
the United States Navy was shown to have 
completed, in cooperation with the British 
Navy, an extensive “ mine barrage ” in the 
North Soa. Tentative plans for this were 
siibmitted to Admiral Benson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Naval Operations, on Juno 12, 
1917; the development of a mine peculiarly 
adapted for use against submarines was 
announced on July 18, and plans were sub- 
mitted on the 30th of that month for a British- 



LIEUT. V. A. C. CRUTCHLEY, V.C/ 
Took control of the Vindictive after Coromander 
Godial had been killed. 


American joint offensive operation. These 
were submitted to the Admiralty through 
Admiral ^ayo during his visit in August and 
September, and were accepted, in modified 
form. When Admiral Mayo returned, the 

* The portrait given id Vol. XVII, p. 431, it that of 
Connnander Osborne. R.N., not Lieut. Orutehleyj, as 
there stated. 
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XJ.S. Bureau of Ordnance was directed to pro- 
ceed with "the supply of the necessary mines, 
numbering many thousands. The work was 
divided among 140 principal contractors and 
more than 400 8ub«contractors, the major 
portion being done by automobile manufac- 
turers. Simultaneously, sliips wore converted 
into mine-layers, a mine-charging plant with a 
capacity of 1,000 mines a day was erected to 
load the mines, and other arrangements made, 
including the taking up of 20 merchantmen 
for the sole purpose of transporting mine 
material overseas. * Material was first trans- 
ported from America in February, 1918. A 
constant succession of ships was maintained in 
the following months, and only one vessel 
carrying mine material was sunk by submarine. 
In April, 1918, Rear-Admiral Strauss was 


appointed commander of the Mining Force, 
and* the mine-layers, under Captain R. R. 
Belknap, reached their bases on May 20, 
1018. In conjunction with the British feyoes, 
these American ships sowed vast an^as with 
mines, making those tracts impraclical>le for 
the U boats. FiXactly how many such engities 
were “ planted ” by the Allies in tlio North 
Sea W'oe not disclosed, but it may be noted 
that on the cessation of hostilities every one of 
these machines needed to be swe])t up again, 
so that the mine-sweep(a*s of the Na\^, whoso 
heroism and devotion to duty had boon dis- 
played so often and so conspicuously, wore 
kept busy clearing the sens for saft» traffic. 

In addition to rostiicting the action of sub- 
marines by means of extensive minefields, 
there w^as a strengthening of the patrol both 
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rtiong the German coast and at the entrance to 
the Baltic. Sir Eric C^ddes told the House of 
Commons that the North Sea was swejjt day 
and night, from north to south and from oast 
to west, by the British Navy. In one month 
alone, the distance steamed in home watei*s 
by battleships, cruisers, and destroyers 
ainounte*! to 1,000,000 miles. Over 3,000 
patrol boats, as well as other armed vessels, 
were engaged in this work of watching the 
exits to the German ports. In such circum- 
stances conflicts were of frequent occurrtmee, 
80 much so that, as the Admiralty stated 
oflicially when exposing a Berlin report on 
one occasion, while they did not interfere with 
the maintenance and *eflicioncy of our patrol, 
they were not reported. 

On March 28, 1918, there was one of these 
patrol incidents which was ty|)ical of the kind 
of guerilla warfare wliich went on daily at 
this time. In the course of a sweep of the 
Heligoland Bight, a division of British des- 
troyers captured and sank three Gorman 
armed outpost trawlers. Three officers and 
69 ine!i — the entire crews of the enemy vessels 
— were made prisonere, and there were no 
casualties on our side. This capture w'as made 
in a sweep at niglit, during misty weather, and 





RBAR-ADMIRAL HUGH RODMAN. 

In oommand of U.S. Battleahips in European 
waters. 

in a heavy sea. The enemy wore completely 
8 urpri 80 &, being discovered lying at anchor 
in [ine. The British commander detailed 
two of his destroyers to board each of the 
trawlers, which pi*oved a matter bf considerable 


difficulty in view of the nature of the sea. 
As the British destroyers approached the centre 
trawler the latter’s commander and crew' 
abandoned their vessel, which blow up imme- 
diately afterwards as the result of explosion 
of bombs on board. The two other trawlers 



ADMIRAL BBNSON. 

Chief of the U.S. Bureau of Naval Operations. 


surrendered without resistance. The sea pre- 
venting the boarding party from getting on 
to one of the trawlers, the captain was ordered 
to w^eigh anchor and steer a certain course, 
which he did with some alacrity, spurred 
on l>y one of our chistroyors. The weather 
becoming wnrse, the (^ommander of the dcjs- 
troyers decidc'd to take off tlie crews of the 
trawlers, which, notwithstanding the dangerous 
nature of the task owing to the high seas which 
were running, was carrier! out successfully by 
boats’ crews. Later it was decided to sink 
the captuitMl vessels, one being blown up by a 
riem«)lition charge, and the other sunk with a 
few rounds of shot. The German prisoners 
seemed exceedingly pleased at being captured, 
one of them remarking that lie expected to get 
some real food when ho reached England. 

A Brize Court action which arose out of this 
scrap was heard on July 30, 1918, when it 
was shown that* the British destroyers engaged 
were the Abdiel, Legion, Telernochus, Van- 
quisher, Ariel, and Ferret, under the command 
of C^aptain Berwick Curtis, D.S.O., of the 
Abdiel. Captain Curtis stated in an affidavit 
that the German vessels, the Scharbeutz, 
Mars, and Polarstem, were each armed with a 
gun and further equipped with bombs, depth 
charges, and searchlights. For the 7^ officers 
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and men on board the enemy craft. Sir Samuel 
Evans made an award of prize bounty to the 
British crews of £360. 

Another small outpost affair occurred on 
April 20. Some small enemy forces wore en- 
coimtered by British light squad ions operating 
in the Heligoland Bight, and forced to retire 
behind their minefields. A few sliots wert^ 
exchanged at extreme range, and one enemy 
destroyer was observed to bo hit. There were 
no British casualties. 

Five days earlier there had been a more 
successful venture, so far as material results 
were concerned, in the Kattegat. The Com- 
mandor-iii-Chiof, Grand Fleet, undertook a 
sweep there on April 15, and destroyed ten 
German trawlers, the crews of which wert^ 
saved by the British ships, without any loss 
to our side. The locality was reported to be 
north-west of K alien Island, at the northern 
entrance to the Sound. An iiulicatioii was 
thereby afforded to the general public (»f tho 
vast extent of sea which our vessels wore 
watching and patrolling. 

An interesting operation, significant because' 
of aerial co-operation, took place off the coa«t 
of Schleswig-Holstein on July 19. This was 
an attack upon the Zeppelin sheds at Tondern. 
This lair was the objective of a previous 
bombing expetlition — on March 25, 1916 (see 
Chapter CLTII., page 58) -when a seaplane force 
delivered th(^ attack, sui^ported from the seg 
by a light cruiser* and destroyer force under 
(yornrnodore (afterwards Kcar-Athniral Sir) 
R. Y. Tyrwhitt. The oflieial announcement 
issued on the night of July 20 was as follows ; 


A detachment of the Grand Fleet operating off the 
Jutland coast- on the morning of Friday, .Inly 19, has 
MOW returned to the base, having carried out a bondaiig 
attaeU on the Zeppelin shetls at Tomlern, Schleswig, hy 
R.N.A.F. machinoH despatched from the vessels. 

In the first flight, which was mode in the early rriortti iig, 
all inaohines reached tly^ir obje<!tive and made cUreet 
hits on a large double shed, which was oomplotely 
destroyed, the conflagration riHing to 1,900 feet. A 
second flight foUowfal the first, all machines but one 
reaching their objective. A largo shoil was observed to 
liavo a hole of oonsiderablo dimensions in the roof, 
from which a volume of smoke was being emitted. A 
second shed was bombed, and direct hits wero made, 
but owing to fleroe anti-aircraft fire and to the smoke 
of the first shed it was not possible to observe whether 
destniotion of the second shed was complete. 

The attacks were made from a height of 700 to 1,00*) 


feet. j 

Four of our machines failed to return and information 
has been received that three of these machines landed 
in Danish territory. 

All ships returned without any casualties. 


Later information obtained from one of the 
pilots in the raid showed that a bomb was 


drop|)ed on a low, flat buil^ling, which was 
partially underground, aituatod a mile to tlio 
eastward of Tondern. From the iiaturti of 
the building and the violence of thej explosion 
wliieh followtxl tho dipping of the Iximb, it 
was likely that tliis wtw a magazine. There 
were also rejiorts to a similar effect in the 
Danish journals. 'Fho ( h'rmans wer<' appaivntly 
surprised, for oiu' airman was reported to have 


FLEXIBLE VOICE PIPES. 

For oommunicatinil orders from the brid)Ie to the 
gunners. 

stated that no liarrage was pnt np: in fact, not 
a*gnn was fired at the ainjraft, one of which 
was so low down that the pilot discerned in 
the main stieet of tlie town a farm ‘r’s cart 
from which the ilriver waved a friendly greet ing. 
On his visit to the during the week fol- 

lowing this raid, the King h(*ard full partienlars 
of the Toiidein exjdoit, and thre<^ of the otTleers 
— Captains Dickson, Smart, and Bernard, 
H.A.F. were decorated liy his Majesty. 

Another little affair in which aircraft working 
with the Navy were conspicuous took placo 
on August 1 1, 1918. On this occasion, the 
sea and air for(;es carried out a r^;onnaiHaance 
of the West Frisian Coast The British were 
heavily attacked by German aircraft, but were 
handled with admirable dexterity and courase 
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in the face of tjbese odds against them. A 
feature of the operation was the work of the 
Coastal Motor Boats, under the command of 
Lieutenant Commander A. L. H. D. Coke, 
R.N. Although greatly outnumbered by the 
aircraft which attacked them, these little 
craft succeeded in bringing down two enemy 
air machines. The severe nature of the 
fighting was shown by the fact that six of the 
motor boats failed to return. With this 
exception, the British forces engaged suffered 
no damage or casualties. Commander Coke 
was awartled the D.S.O. in the London Gazette 
of Novombor 29 for his gallantry, the official 
announcement stating tliat this officer “ showed 
great determination, gallantry, and courage 
in continuing his reconnaissance in spite of 
the presence of the enemy, 'riio Coastal 
Motor Boats led by Lieutenant-Commander 
Coke fought a very gallant action against 
superior odds, and continued to do so until all 
their ammunition was expended or their 
Lewis guns rendered useless by jamming.” 
Three other officers rocoivod the D.S.C. for their 
exceptional work on this occasion. The 
Germans admitted the loss of an aii’ship 
(Commander Proells) and one aeroplane. 

The Coastal Motor Boats (or C.M.B.’s) 
proved a useful and valuable addition to the 
Navy’s auxiliaries. So, too, did the “ P ’’-boats 
and the Yacht Patrol, which had many notable 
successes to their credit. The stirring fight of 
the yacht Loma (No, 024), Lieutenant C. L, 
Tottenham, R.N.R., with a U-boat off 
Portland Bill has been related by Sir Henry 
Newbolt. U.B. 74, as this submarine was 
numbered, under the command of Ober- 
Leutnont Schtiendorf, was destroyed by 
ramming and depth charges on May 26, 
1918, while in the act of attacking a couple 
of merchantmen, and so decisive was the result 
that only one German prisoner was picked 
up, and he died from his injuries within three 
hours. 

During 1918 there were no successful attempts 
to put a Gorman commerce raider on to the 
ocean trade routes. The return of the raider 
Wolf in February, 1918, however, from a cruise 
of fifteen months’ duration, created some 
interest. This event was announced in the 
following German official communiqui dated 
February 24 

The aijxilii|ry oruifler Wolf has rotumed home aftor 
a IS months* cruise in the Atlantia, Indian, and Pacific 
Oceans. The Kaiser has sent a teiogram Of. welcome 
to the comniander of the Wolf and has conferred on him 


the order Poar U Miriu, A numher of Iron OrossM 
have also been conferred on officers and crew. 

The cruiser, which was commanded by Captain 
Nergor, inflicted the greatest damage on the enemy’s 
shipping by the deatmotion of cargo space and cargo. 
She brought home more than 400 members of crews of 
sunken ships, including numerous coloured bnd white 
British soldiers. Besides several guns captured from 
armed steamers, the Wolf brought groat quantities of 
valuable raw materials, such as rubber, copper, brass, 
sine, cocoa beans, copra, and so forth to the value of 
many millions of marks. 

The British cruiser Turritolla, which was captured by 
the Wolf in February 1017, was equipped as a second 
auxiliary cruiser and christened the litis, and successfully 
opemtod in the Gulf of Aden under the command of 
the Wolf’s first officer, Lioutonant-Oaptain Brandes, 
until she was confronted by British forces, when she 
was sunk by her own orew, who, to the number of 27| 
are prisoners in British hands. 

This cruise was carried out in the most difficult 
oircumstanoos, with no base and no means of communi- 
cation with home, and constitutes a unique oohievomont. 

In view of the foregoing the British Admiralty 
announced that it was to be presumed that 
11 merchantmen — six British, three U.S.A., 
one Japanese and one Spanish — which had 
long boen posted as missing, had been destroyed 
by the Wolf in the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
and their crews made prisoners. Of these 
vessels, the Turritella was of 6,628 tons gross. 
In a speech at Liibeck, Commander Wit- 
sohewsky, described as first officer of the Wolf, 
said tliat she wont out to sea via Iceland, and 
then roimd the Cape and into the Indian 
Ocean, passing close to Madagascar. In the 
Indian Ocean, a south-easterly course was 
taken for safety, and affer passing round 
Australia, New Guinea and ^ew Zealand, the 
Wolf proceeded to Bombay, Ceylon, the 
Indian coast, and the Red Soa, then to the 
south, round the Capo, and through the 
Atlantic back to Iceland, whence the ship went 
homo along the Norwegian coast. This officer 
said that the first object of thef cruise was 
mine-laying, and those machines were strewn 
off the Cape and about Colombo at night*time 
by the aid of English searchlights. One officer 
who was a prisoner on board her stated that 
she carried seven 6rinch guns, four torpedo 
tubes, a seaplane called the Wolfehen, bombs, 
hand grenades, etc. She could raise and lower 
her masts, and probably do the same to her 
funnel. A dummy funnel and false mast could 
also be rigged on the poop. The cruise of the 
Wolf certaiily brought back a touch of romance, 
at times reminiscent of Marryat, into the story 
of the sea war. Captain Nerger was 
acclaim^ as a national hero throughout 
Germany, imd within a day or two of hl^ 
return uw said to have received Mveral 
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hundreds of proposals of marriage by telegraph 
frc^m Qerman women. 

When, in an earlier chapter,* the various 
means and methods for dealing with the enemy 





been awarded the Victoria Cross for such service, 
viz. : — 

Commander Gordon Campbell, D.S.O., R.N. 

Acting Lieut. W E. Sanders, R.N.B. 

Lieut. R. N. Stuart, D.S.O., R.N.R. 

Seaman W. Williams, R.N.R. 

Lieut. C. G. Bonner, D.S.C., R.N.R. 

Petty Officer E. Pitcher, R.N. 

Skipper Thomas Crisp, D.S.C., R.N.R. 

Lieut. H. Auten, D.S.C., R.N.R. 

As a good example of the superb discipline, 
resourcefulness and calm courage necessary in 
such operations as those in wliich the above 
officers and men, and many more of their com- 
rades, wert> engaged, the action of H M.8. 








GERMAN ARMBD TRAWLERS SUNK IN 
THE KATTEGAT BY BRITISH SHIPS. 

submarines were described, it was only possible 
to mention the “ Q ” boats or “ mystery ships.” 
These vessels were described as follows by Sir 
Eric Geddes j— 


Q** shipfi aro decoy!=(. They ntav bo old fiailing 


ships lumping along in a choppy sea. ooviounly unarimd 
and an easy proy to the submarine. The .«hips are 
manned by volunteer»--the very best and the very 
bravest that our sea servioc can produoe--iiad the ships 
aro veritable quick-change artiste. In half « dozen 
seconds or so they are converted trom apparently 
harmless traders to formidable men-of-war. 

• 

In a special supplement to the London Gazette 
on November 20, 1018, there appeared a series 
of examples of actions fought by the ” Q ” 
boats. The supplement contained the names 
of no lees than eight officers and men who had 

• Chapter OCLVII.- 




Stock Force, on July 30, 1918, may l)e cited. 
This "Q” boat, commanded by Lieutenant 
Harold Auten, D.8.C., R.N.R., torpedoed 
by an enemy submarmo at 6 p.m. on that day. 
The torpedo struck the ship abreti^tt No. 1 
hatch, entirely wrecking the tore part of the 
diip,4n^cluding the bridge, and wounding tliree 
ratings A shower of pianks, unexploded 
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Hhells, hatches, and other debris followed the 
explosion, wounding . the first lieutenant 
(Lieutenant E. J. Grey, R.N.R.) and the 
navigating officer (Lieutenant L. E. Workman, 
R.N.R.) and adding to the injuries of the fore- 
most gun’s crew and a number of other ratings 
1’he ship settled down forward, fiooding the 
foremost magazine and between -decks tf) the 
depth of about three feet. A “ panic party,’* 



PRISONERS FROM THE GERMAN 
TRAWLERS SUNK IN THE KATTECJAT. 

in charge of Lieutemint Workman, R.N.R., 
inunediately abandorietl the .ship, and the 
wounded were removed to the lower det?k, where 
the surgTOn (Surgeon Probationer G. E. 
Strahan, R.N.V.R,), wwking up to his waist 
in water, attended to their injuries. The 
captain, two gun crews, and the engine-room 
staff remained at their posts. 

The submarine then came to the surface 
ahead of the ship half a mile distant, and 
remained there a quarter of an hour, apparently 
watching the shi|> for any doubtful movement. 
The “ panic party ” in the boat accordingly 
commenced to row back towards the ship in 
ttiU endeavour to decoy the submarine within 
range of tW hidden guns. The submarine 
followect. coming slowly- down the port side of 
the Stock Force, about 300 yards away. 
Lieutenant Auten, however, withheld his fire 
until she was abeam, when both of his guns 


could bear. Fire was opened at 5.40 p.m. ; 
the firat shot carried away one of tho periscopes, 
the second round hit the conning- tower, blowing 
it away, and throwing the occupant high into 
the air. The next round struck the submarine 
on the watt>r-line, tearing her open and blowing 
out a number of the crew. 

Tho enemy then subsided several feet into 
the water and her bows rose. She thus pre- 
sented a large and immobile target, into which 
tho Stock Force poured shell after shell until 
the submarine sank by the sh^rn, leaving a 
quantity of debris on the water During the 
whole of the action one man (Officers’ Steward 
2nd Class R. J. Starling) remained pinned,, 
down under the foremost gun after the explosion 
of the t^orpedo, and remained there cheerfully 
and without complaint, although the ship was 
apparently sinking, imtil the end of the 
action. 

Tho Stock Force was a vessel of .‘ffiO tons, 
and despite the severity of the shock sustained 
by the officers and men when she was torpedoetl, 
and the fact that her bows were almost oblito- 
ratiod, she was kept afloat by tho exertions of 
the ship’s company until 9.25 p.m. She then 
sank with colours flying, and the officers and 
men were taken off by two torpedo -Iwats and 
a trawler, 

There are few more vivid and romantic 
^torios in tho record of tho sea fighting of tho 
Great War than tliosi^ ccj^nnected with ** Q ” 
boats. Officers and men vied with each other 
in designing allurements for tho enemy. One 
man would don female attire over his uniform, 
and recline prominently on the poop in a deck 
chair ; another would procme a stuffed parrot 
to fasten in a cage which he could take over 
the side as a member of the “ panic party ” 
to heighten the effect ; and so on. After a 
while, however, it became more difficult to 
bait the Germans. The continued success of 
the “ Q ” boats was remarkable testimony to the 
iron nerve and unfailing resource of tho British 
seaman. The submarine commander would 
not venture to the surface until after his 
torpedo had struck home ; hence it resolved 
itself into a case of the ** Q ” boats gt^ing out 
with the^fleliberato intention of being torpedoed 
themselves, in order that, following such ah 
att'Oek, they might ’get a chance to destroy 
their assailant when ho came above water 
to gloat over his supposed victim. In its 
original conception, the “Q” boat* idea ’was 
adopted by several classes of war vessels^ 
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from the time of the Baralonj; affair in 1915 
Numerous were the trawlers which put out 
to sea with’ guns concealed in all sorts of ways. 
But the practice of trapping submarines 
grew and developed until, in the final phase, 
it was one of extreme ingenuity and daring. 
All honour to the splendid seain»'n who pro- 
8(^ciited this species of sea fighting with such 
conspicuous skill and relentless ardour. 

louring the year tlio Admiralty revealed 
the fact that the British siibmarine.s which 
had been operating in the Baltic since 1914*15 
had been destroyed, and explained the reason 
for tills step. It was on October 15, 1914, 
that two boats of the E type first entered the 
Baltic. Ten months later two more followed 
them ; and two more still a month afterwards. 
All these boats proceeded by sea — through the 
Skaw and the Sound ; but more remarkable 
in its way was the dispatch of four boats of 
the C type to Archangel in 191(1, whence they 
wore transported ovt^rland to Kronstadt. 

When the Germans ap|)roachcd the coast 
of South-West Finland, the ^ seven British 
submarines remaining in Russian watem were 
<lestroyed between April H and 8, 1918, outside 
Helsingfors. Owing to the Russian <lisaffection 


this little submarine flotilla hail come to bo 
the only force which the Germans really feareil 
in those parts. Its escape by the Soimd'being 
cut off, there was nothing left but to destroy 
the boats to prevent their falling into enemy 
iiands. The flotilla was formerly eommaiided 
by Captain (-roinie, H.N., who m January, 
1918, w’as appointed Xaval .Vttticlu'^ ai Petro- 
grad, and who was killed in tlie deploral>lo 
attack on the Embassy th('r(‘ by the Bolshevists 
on August .31, 1918. Ill a dispatch dated 
May 17, 1918, th(» Petrograd (Nirnvspoiident 
of The Times wrote : “ nm iiig (lu^ pn'seiico 
of our fiolilla in the Baltic it succeeded in 
.sinking one battleship, two cruisers, four 
tlestroyers, one aeroplimc carrier, four trans- 
ports. one collier, and 14 mcrcbaiit vessels. 
This entailed not Ic'ss than hidwiaai 2.0(H) nial 
.‘1,000 casualties to the enemy that is to say, 
10 times the numerical strength of the fk>tilla.’* 
An Allied expedition to the Miirriiaii coast 
W'as umlertaken in the summer of 1918. Karly 
in July it was announced that British and 
French w'arships were in Miinnan ports, and 
that preparations wf're l)eiiig made for assist ing 
the local Russian authoritii's to maintain tluar 
independence. f)n August 8 a notice issued 



GUN HIDDBN WITHIN THE FORWARD HATCH OF THE SUFFOLK COAST. 
A replica of the Stock Force, moored in the Thamei for public Inipection. 
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by the Press Bureau stated thal ** Allied forces, 
naval and military, with the active ooncurrenoe 
of tho Russian population, landed at Archangel 
on Friday, August 2. Their arrival was 
greeted with general enthusiasm by the in- 
habitants.” It was also stated that the object 
of the expedition was to prevent Germany 
from establishing on the Russian coast bases 
for the supply of her submarines; to keep 
open the road of communication between 



LAUNCHING A PARAVANE. 

The apperetiie wbioh proteott ihipt from mines. 

Russia ami the West ; and to save the remainder 
of tbe war material that the Allied ships took 
there for the use of the^Russlan Army. On 
September 12 the presence of American troops 
was disclosed. On September 16- 1 7 a successful 


operation was carried out by naval and military 
forces on the River Dvina, which resulted in 
the sinking of two ^emy ships, the capture of 
three guns, and the infliction of heavy loss. 
Further fighting both on the Archangel and 
Murmansk fronts was revealed ofiiciaily on 
October 6. 

It was not until certain honours for service 
on the Murman coast were conferred in the 
London Gazette on December 12, 1918, that 
the identity of some of the British warships 
engaged there was made known. It was then 
stated that Mod 3 rugski Island, at the sea end 
of the channels leading to Archangel, was 
captured on August 1, 1918, after the batteries 
had been silenced by the Allied warsliips, and 
the town of Archangel was occupied next 
day, the Bolshevik forces being quickly and 
efficiently overcome and driven out of the 
vicinity. “Following these operations,*' said 
the London Gazette, “a River Expeditionary 
Force was organized with local craft, armed 
and rnamied by Allied crews, and this expedi- 
tion succeeded, in co-operation with the military 
forces, in clearing the River Dvina and the 
River Vaga of hostile craft up to the time when 
Allied ships had to be withdrawn to avoid the 
ice, several of the principal enemy vessels 
being destrcyed.” The honours conferred 
included some to officers serving in the light 
cruiser Attentive, the monitor M.25, and the 
gunboats Razlyff, A/ivokat, and Qorodok. 
In addition to the gunboat squadron and the 
motor launches, a paddle mine-sw jeping 
squadron was also mentioned. 

A startling episode in the first month of the 
year 1918 in the Mediterranean theatre of war 
was the sortie of the Goeben and Breslau from 
the Dardanelles. For the first time since these 
notorious Turco-German warships fied to the 
Straits in the first month of the war, they 
emerged therefrom on January 20, 1918. To 
the north of Imbros, the British monitors 
Raglan and M.28 were attacked while at anchor, 
and after being struck by heavy salvoes sank 
before they could fire a shot in their own 
defence. Altering course to the southward, 
the enemy made of! at jiigh speed, being 
shadpwed by the destroyers Tigress and Lizard, 
whiph had made a plucky effort to cover the 
monitors by fonhitig a smoke screen, in which 
attempt they wPre subjected to a heavy fire 
from the Qoeb^. Eventually, the , Breslau, 
when about six miles south of K8phai&, staruck 
a mine, a large explosion being obsejered 
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H.M.S. REPULSE---ONE OF THE SO-CALLED “ HUSH ” HA TTLl* CRUISERS, 

The Renown is a sister ship. 

Abreast hmiftpr funnel. 'rhr<‘e more explosions obtnifUMl two <lireot hits when <*11' (’haiuik. 

quickly followed, and within 10 minutes she S1 h‘ was Jieaded for the shore aiul lieaehed at 

sank by tlie stern, heeling? over as she went the <'xtreme end of Xa^^aia Point. For a work 

down. Soon aft<M'wards, four enemy destroyers tlu* battle-cruiser remained aj^u’oiind, <lurin^ 

were seen coming out of the Dardanelhvs, which lime she was rep(*atedly Ixarilied fnau 

supported by an old Turkish cruiser, but on the air, but the bad weather hamyiered the aerial 

the Tigress and Lizard promptly engaging the opi'rations considerably, and a iccoruiaissane^ 

deHtroyera they hurriedly retired up the carried out about midnight on .Fanuary 27 

Straits, the nearest one being repeatedly hit re\'ealed the fact lhal the vessel Jawl been 

and .set on fire. Meantime, the Goeben con- { 3 acc(»ssfnlly retloat<‘d. [J]timat(‘Iy. ot <‘onrse, 

tinned on her southorly course until an attack in common with other eraany waiships in the 

by aircraft forced 1 -h- to alter course and lieaxk Black S(^a, th«’ Cochen fell into British hands 
for the Dardanellei. In the act of turning, in November, I!)18. 

however, she also struck a mine, and settled A gallant episode, wbieli did not have tho 

down aft with a decided list. She was able to successful tt'imiriation which it desiTved, was 

regain the shelter of the Straits, in spite of the <Tuise of submarine II up the Straits 

repeated attack.? from the Allied aircraft, w'J lie h on the night of January 27 with instruct ions 



H.M.S. COURAGEOUS. 

Added to the Navy during the war. The Glorious is a titter ship. 
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to complete the Goebon’s destruction. Under 
tlic coiriiTiand of Lieut. -Commander G. S. 
White, E.14 proceeded into the Dardanelles, 
but encountered con.siderable anti-submarine 
activity. According to the Turkish official 
aecoiint, off Kum Kale the boat was destroyed 
by gunfire. The other naval opei'ations during 
whnt proved an eventful year were chiefly the 
woik of the Allied navies in the M^literranoan, 
in w liich the British Fleet took an important 
share. 

AA hen. after hostilities had ceased, tlio British 
peo[)lo came to review the progress of tlio four 
and a quarter years of war, the vital and 
fundamental natui*e of the work of their seamen 
stood more apparent than ever. It was the 
y which had made possible the triumph of 
the Allied cause. Speaking at Leeds on 


December 7, Mr. Lloyd George said that if 
Germany had succeeded .in her submarine cam- 
paign the Allied cause would have been hope- 
lessly lost; The Prime Minister added 

7.1ien the submarine warfare, the submarine itself, 
wa8 dealt with. The convoy syetom was eet up for 
the first time, so as to make it difficult, and even im- 
possible, for the submarine to attack our ships. That 
'saved millions of tons, and thousands of gallant Uvei' of 
our sailors. Then there were devices for destroying 
submarines. Gradually, month by month, we were 
cha<«ing them with these new designs, pursuing them, 
hunting thorn through the deep, and you have no notion 
of tho persistency, the skill, the daring, the enduranco 
which have been put by the British sailor into the 
hunting of this wild animal. Hidden in tho deep, night 
and day, sunshine and storm, up in tho frozen waters 
of the north, in the torrid waters of the south, cast, and 
wost, ocean, gulf, stroit, and sea, through the months 
day by day, hour by hour, without oeasing, hunting, 
chasing, purstung, fighting, and destroying, until at 
last this pest was got completely under. Believe me, 
in the wliole of their glorious liistory tho British oeatnon 
havo never been greater than in the last five yeors. 



LIPUT.-COMMANDER F. H. SANDFORD, R.N, 
Who was responsible for the rescue of the crew of 
the submarine which, commanded by his brother, 
was used to blow up the viaduct to the Mole at 
Zeebru^ge. 
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S EVENTEEN Victoria Oossos were an- 
noimml in October, 1918, nioatly for 
machine ’gun, pilLbox and tank 
exploits ; no fewer tliaii nine of the 
awards were posthumous. It seemed as if 
during moi*o than four yea is of warfare then^ 
had been so many and varied deeds for which 
the Cross w^os given that time could brin^ no 
further change, yet, as the conflict developed 
and new methods of destruction were ovolvedf 
there came opportunities for displays of 
heroism which had not previously existed. 
There was, for instance, in these fresh awards 
an example of valour and sacrifice which stood 
unparalleled, afforded by an officer of the 
Tank Corps who rescued from a sure and awful 
death the crew of a “ whippet ” which hf<l been 
overturned and had taken Are. Tanks hod 
definitely come into their own, and proving, as 
they did, as amazing weapons of offence as 
aeroplanes had proved, they gave full means 
Vol. XVIII.— Part 232 


to daring men to carry out llrnsr enterpriscK 
whose spi'cial danger was acknowledged by 
the award of the Cross. I'liere wire also 
repetitions of the old story of simple, invineibh*, 
inspiring lu'ioism, and aioongst tliem was Hie 
case of a piper of the Manitoba Hegiment. 

The records of the (’ross contained mon* than 
one part ii'ularly ninsing story of the* efleet of 
pipes when played in battle ; and in regimental 
histories there wwe tales of fiipers who won 
fame in days before the Cross existed. 'I’lien* 
w^ the story of pipers assembling Highlanders 
for Waterloo with the terribly signilicant 
“Come to me, and 1 will give you flesh"; 
the storming of Dnrgni gav^ti adilcMl popularity 
to “The Cock o’ tli(» North,’’ anrl in the Creat 
War Piper Laidlnw played his (?(jmradf*s up to 
wondrous acts and himself won the ('ross for 
his bravery. The^ was now' to •come the 
piper whose act was not in any way k^ss glorious 
than the achievements of his jirtHlei^c^ssors and 
361 
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whose valour, was inadi? more memorable 
his death. This was Piper t James Richardson, 
Manitoba Regiment, who showed the grit of 
t he true fightei- vvluui, -before an attack, he 
obtained his commanding othcer’s permission 
to play his company “ over the top.” The 
attack began. Tt provc'd a stern strain on the 
assailants because of very strong wire and 
intense fire, and not only were there heavy 
casualties but the formation was temporarily 
dernorali/ed. ffere was just such a situation 



riPEK JAMBS KICHARDSON, 
Late Manitoba Regt* 


as a man of Piper Richardson's temperament 
would seek and seize. He strode up and down 
outside the wire and. played his pipes “with 
the greatest coolness,” the instantaneous effect 



SERGT. T J. HARRIS, 
Late Royal West Kent Regf. 


being llmt he inspired Ins company wiili such 
“ fury and determination ” that th<' wire 
obstacle was overcome and th(* position was 
cnptiinul. So far t he piper had done s})lendidly, 
but lie was again and finally to show how cool 
and reckless liis nature was. Hicharilson had 
shared in some boinbing o|)erations and was 
<letailed to take back a wounded comrade and 
^ |)risoners. Ih* iM'gan liis task and pioceedi'd 
about 200 yards; tlaui, remembering that he 
Imd left his pipes behind, lie di‘clared that he 
would r(’eov(‘r them. Me was urged not to do 
so, but hi‘ insisted on nMurning, and back he 
went. PitMU’ Hichard.son was luu'cr afterwanl.s 
sf'en, and, after the usual lapse of tifue, death was 
presumed. Jt was stated, not in the official 
record, that his tieed was performed during the 
Jhittle of the Somme and that he had been 
|)resumed dead since October 0, lOlli; so that 
two years ] massed lad’ore th(^ award of his great 
lionour was announced. 

The piper’s (Vross was gazetted on October 22, 
and at the same time aw'anls w'eic announced 
to Sergeant Thoihas .Tames Harris, M.M., late 
Koyal AVest Kent Hegiment (Low'er Hailing, 
Kent) ; Sergeant Samuel Forsyth, late New 
Zealand ^ Engineers ; Lance-Sergeant Edward 
Smith, D.C.M., Lanctishire Fusiliers (.Maryport), 
and Acting-Sergeant Harold Jolm Colley, M.M., 
late Lancashire Fusiliers (Smethwick). Con- 
cealwl in crops and shell-holes, hostile inaolune- 
guns gitnitly impeded an advance, and Harris, 
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leading his sections against one of the weapons, 
captured it and killed seven of tho enemy. 
Later, on two occasions, ho attacked single- 
handed two dangemtis machine-guns, capturing 



CORP. (LANGE-SERGT.) E. SMITH, 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 

the first and killing tho crew, but he was 
himself killed when attacking th(' second gun. 

Sergeant Forsyth also was killed after an 
extraordinary exhibition of skill and courage. 
Through his instrumentality three machine-gun 
positions w(a‘e rushed and the crews taken 
[)risoner before they could inflict many casual- 
ties. Forsyth’s coinjiany then came under 
heavy fire from several machine-guns, but by 
a daring reconnaissance he located two of t hem. 
The New Zealander’s entta'prise and determina- 
tion were proved by the fact that he tried to 
gain support from a Tank. In doing this ho 
was wounded, but having ha<l the wound 
bandaged he again got into touch with the 
Tank, which ho tried to rnamruvre into a 
favourable position ; but very heavy ftre was 
oncountorod from machine-guns and anti-tank 
guns and the Tank was action. 

Forsyth hod fairly roused his men by his 
example and he was able to organize tiro ’Pank 
crew and several of his own men into a section, 
which he led to a position where the machine- 
guns could be outflanked. Ho so far succeeded 
that in spite of tho incessant heavy firo he forced 
the enemy machine-gims to retire and enabled 
the advance to continue. At the height of his 
splendid success Sergeant Forsyth was killed 
by a sniper 

Sergeant Smith was another machine-gun 
hero, his first achievement being a personal 
rush on a machine-gun post with his rifle and 


•bayonet. On seeing him (ul\’anco tho enemy 
scattered to throw hand-grenades at him, but 
the Fusilier was too swift for tluan, and almost 
without halting in his rush he shot mid killed 
at least six of the enemy. Afterwanls, on 
seeing anotlier platoon in need of hel{>, he le<l 
his men to them, took command of the situation 
and oapturcxl tho objective. On the following 
rlay, during a counter-attack, he led a si^ction 
forward amd ii^storod ai portion of the line. 

The fifteenth Lancaishire Fusilier to win tiro 
Cross in the war, Seigt'aint Colley, was one 
of tho.se iiac‘ii wbo have! been ortlei’tvl to bold 
on ait all costs, amd, in obc^yiiig, gaivo their 
lives for their country. Whi'ii the eaia*iny 
counter-attacked in force Colley rushed foi-wau’<l 
oil liis own iuitiaitive to la^lp tha- forwani lira*, 
rallying and ('ontrolling (he uk'ii holding it. 
By this time the eiuMiiy wa*n^ aidvaiiicing 
quickly, and haul obtained a footing in tln^ 
trench. Sergeaiut Colley thiMi forineal a defen- 
sive flank amd Irold it. so seveav being tho 
fighting tlaaif. out of two platoons only (brec' 
men remained unwounded, thi' sergeant being 


I 



PRIVATE (ACTING SRRGT.) H. J. COLLEY, 
I.ate Lancdshire FuiiHert. 

dangerously wounded. His devotion to duty 
cost him his life, but it had prevented the 
enemy from breaking through and was tho 
mearM of their being driven off. 

Sometimes the|,fog of war lifted enough* to 
show when and where particular deeds were 
done, and this was happily tiro caSo with a 
corporal of the Highland Light Infantry, 
David Ferguson Hunter, of Dunfennline^ 

23;«-2 
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who waa the variant leader of a little band off 
seven belonging to the l/5th Battalion of the 
famous regiment, which was part of the 62nd 
Division, ^ Their heroism first became known 
through Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch on 



CORPORAL DAVID F. HUNTER, 
Highland Light Infantry. 


September 21, 1918. It was then reported that 
on September 17, when the Germans attacked, 
tiunter’s position was believed to have been 
captured, but during the two days that the 
Germans occupied Mmuvres the party, though 
surrounded, resolutely held their position, and 
on the night of September 10 *20, when our 
troops retook Micuvres, the whole party 
regained their unit without loss. Such details 
as were published made a prompt and strong 
appeal to the British people ; but official 
particulars were not known until, on October 23. 
it was annoimood that the Victoria Cross Iwl 
been awarded to Hunter. The story was ont> 
of the most splendid and moving of all the 
noble tales that had been told of the recipients 
of the Cross. The Corporal’s battalion had 
relieved another unit in the front line, and ho 
was detailed to take on an advanced post 
which was established in shell-holes close to 
the enemy. R(?lief was carried out in the dark> 
ness, and there was no opportunity of recon- 
noitring the adjacent ground. On the following 
afternoon the Germans drove back the posts 
on Hunter’s flanks, and established posts close 
to and around him, thus completely isolating 
hi8*cominan(^ He was exceedingly short of 
both rations and water, but resolved to hold 
on to his to the last. On the evening of 
the second day he unsuccessfully tried to com- 
municate with his company ; still the undis< 


mayed and undefeated little band carried on 
with such resolution that frequent attacks 
were repelled and the position was maintained 
imtil the evening of the third day, when the 
garrison was relieved by a counter-attack. 
For more than 48 hours the corporal had 
held on without food and w'ater ; and not 
only did he withstand constant assaults, but 
he also had to undergo the barrage fire of the 
enemy and of our own attacks, which went 
right across his post. That heroic stand w^os 
reminiscent of niany like it in the amials of the 
British Army, amongst them the last stand of 
the 44th at Gimdamiik and the defence of 
Rorko’s Drift. No name was given to the 
corporal’s particular locality; but perliaps it 
was to become known from generation to 
generation as Hunter’s Post. 

The winning of the Cross by Lieutenant 
David Lowe MacIntyre, of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, when acting as adju- 
tant of his battalion, was but the sequel to 
many previous acts of gallantry. Three days 



LIEUT. D. L. MACINTYRE, 
Argyll and Sutherland Hi|hlandert« 


after showing special coolness in the firing-line 
'* under most heavy shell and machine-gun 
fire,” he was in command of the firing line, again 
displaying^* uncoimnon courage. Barbed wire 
being encountered, he personally reconnoitred 
it before leading his men forward, and once, 
when extra strong entanglements were reached, 
he organized and took forward a party of men, 
and under heavy machine-gun fire supervised 
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HELD TO THE LAST. 

All isolated niaohine»guo post in a shell-hole. 
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the making of saps. Later he rallioCl a 
small party when the greater part of oiir 
own ,Jine was definitely held up, and, after 
pushing forward tlirough the enemy barrage 
in pursuit of an enemy machine-gun detach- 
ment, he ran them to earth in a pill-box, killing 
three and capturing an officer, 10 other ranks. 



PRIVATE THOS. DINESEN, 
Quebec Regiment. 


and five machine-guns. Then he raided thrc^e 
pill-boxes in this redoubt, and disposed of the 
occupants. While reconnoitring, aftiM’ being 
relieved of the command of the firing-line, a 
machine-gun opened fire close to him, whereupoi^i 
MacIntyre rushed upon it single-handed, put 
the team to flight, brought in the gun, and 
returned to the redoubt. 

Throe other awards accompanied that to 
Lieutenant MacIntyre. These were to Sergwint 
Robert Spall, late Eastern Ontario Regiment » 
Corporal Harry Garnet Bedford Miner, late 
Central Ontario Regiment, and Private Thomas 
Dinesen, Quebec Regiment. 

Corporal Miner was mortally wounded in 
performing the deed for which the Cross was 
given. Despite severe w'ounds, he refused t<» 
withdraw' in an attack, and ru.shed an enemy 
machine-gun post single-handed, and, having 
killed the entire crew, he turned the weapon 
on the enemy. Subsequently, “ with tw'o 
others,** he attacked another enemy machine- 
gun post, and put the gun out of action ; then, 
single-handed, he rushed a hostile bombing 
post, iTayoneting two of the garrison an<l 
putting the rest to flight. It was while doing 
this that the corporal was mortally wounded. 

The conduct of Private Dinesen was singu- 
larly fine. Ho showed continuous bravery 


during 10 hours of hand-to-hand fighting, 
which resulted in more than a mile of strongly 
garrisoned and stubbornly defended trenches 
being captured. Five times in succession he 
rushed forward alone and, single-handed, put 
hostile machine-guns out of action, accounting 
with bomb and bayonet for no fewer than a 
dozen of the enemy. These four Crosses were 
gazetted on October 26. 

Included in seven awards announced on 
()ctol>er 30 w’as Acting 1 .lieutenant -Colonel 
Richard Annesley West, late North Iris!) 
Horse and Tank Corps, w'ho had already 
received the D.S.O. and the M.C. His case 
illustrated vividly the side perils of an attack, 
apart from the common and expected dangers 
due to fire of every sort. In a dense fog, during 
an attack, the infantry had lost their bearings, 
whereupon Colonel West immf'diately collected 
and reorganized any men he could find and led 
them to their objective through lieavy maehine- 



LIBIIT. C. H. SEWELL, 

Late Royal West Kent Regt«, attached Tank Corps. 


gun^re, showing the most utter disregard of 
danger and setting an example to which the 
capture of the objective was largely duo. 
On a later occKsion it was mtended that a 
battalion of light tanks under West*s command 
should exploit the initial infantry and heavy 
tank attack, and he went forward in order to 
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keep in touch with the progrosB of the battle, 
and reached the front line when the enemy 
were delivering a local counter-attack. There 
was a danger of the battalion giving way, but 
the colonel at once rode out in frotit of the 
men, and, in spite of heavy fire from rifles 
and machine-guns, he rallied them. The enemy 
were then close upon him, but he took chiirge 
of the situation, and rode up and down in face 
of certain death, repeating in this respect the 
conduct of more than one ])reviou8 recipient 
of the Cross. Li this extremity he clearly 
mado up his mind to encourage his men to 
the last, and so he cried “ Stick it, men ! 
Shoy them fight ! And for God’s sake put up 
a good fight ! ’* Riddled by machine -gun 


(^orps. For the first time in relation to awards 
of the Cross details were given concerning 
“ whippet ” light tanks, and these showeej that 
when in commaiid of a section of the tanks 
in action Sowell disj)layed great couragi^ and 
initiative in getting out of his own tank and 
cros.Hing open g!‘i>und Hinder heavy shell an<l 
machine-gun fire to rescue the (utnv of another 
whippet ” of his section which had side-slipped 
into a large shell-liole, overturned, and taken 
fire. The lieutenant was called upon to deal 
with an extraordinary iMnergoiicy, and he was 
fully equal to tht> demand. The door of the 
tank had become jammed against the side 
of the shell-hole, so that the otlictM* and m(>n 
inside were in a horrible imprisonment and 



[Oificial ffhotograf)h> 


‘WHIPPET' TANK. 
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bullets, the gallant leader fell, but his valour 
had inspired the infantry to resistless efforts, 
and the hostile attack was defeated. Two 
days after the award of Colonel West’s Cross 
was announced 2'he Times stated that he was 
killed in action on September 2. Colonel West 
was a veteran soldier, though only 39 years 
old. He hod served in the South African War, 
and held the Queen’s Medal with seven ^jlasps 
and the King’s Medal with one clasp. He went 
to the front in 1914, and transferred to the 
Tank Corps in 1917, with the rank of major. 

The hero of the affair of the burning “ whip« 
pet ” was Lieutenant Cecil Harold Sewell, Royal 
West Kent Regiment, iattached to the Tank 


menaced by a dreadful death. Without help 
it was impossible for them to get out of the 
burning tank. The task of helping was not 
easy, but S(*well, unaided, set to work to dig 
away the c?ntranco to the door, and he sm • 
ceedtxl and saved the prisoners’ lives. While 
this hard work was being done, Sewell was 
within full view of the enemy, and under short- 
range fire from machine-guns and rifle-pits, 
and ho was in the same peril when, having 
saved the crew of the “ whippc?t.” }m dashed 
ivcross the open ground to help one of his own 
crew whom he had seen lying wounded behind 
his t^ink. In performmg this humane and 
valiant act the lieutenant was hit, but he 
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managed to reach the tank. A few minutes 
later he was again hit, this time fatally, while 
dres&^ng the wounded man. 

Another posthumous honour was that of 
Lieutenant Alfred Edward Oaby, Australian 
Imperial Force. Here, again, was an instance 
of a man hurling liimself at the enemy regardless 
of all consequences and meeting his death, not 
in what seemed the moment of his greatest 
peril, but at the hands of a sniper. The wire 
in front of an enemy trench had been reached, 
and strong opposition checked an advance, the 
enemy being in force only 40 yards behind the 
wire, and commanding the gap with machine- 
guns and rifles. Gaby found another gap in 
the wire, and alone ho approached the strong 
point while machine-guns and rifles were still 
being fired from it. Still alone, and running 
along the parapet, he emptied his revolver at 
point-blank range into the garrison, drove 
the crews from their guns and forced the sur- 
render of 60 of the enemy, with four guns. 
Then he quickly reorganized his men and led 



CHIEF PETTY OFFICER GEORGE 
PROWSE, R.N.V.R, 

them on to his final objective, which he cap- 
tured and consolidated. Three days later, 
while walking along his line of posts and 
encouraging his men, who wore under heavy 
fire, Oaby was killed by a sniper. 

An interesting member of the seven was 
Chief Petty Officer George Prowse, R.N.V.R. 
(Landore), whose Cross was won on land and 


not on the sea. **His courage was superb,'* 
said the official record and his acts quite 
warranted that splendid tribute. One of these 
was to collect available men and lead them 
against a strong point with so much success 



SERGT. R. S. JUDSON, 
Auckland Rejliment. 


that 23 prisoners and five machine-guns were 
captured. Another deed was a single-handed 
attack on an ammimition limber which was 
trying to recover ammunition, this individual 
exploit resulting in the killing of three men and 
the capture of the limber. days later 

Prowse achieved his greatest triumph when he 
nished forward with a small party and took 
two strong machine-gun posts, killing six of the 
enemy and taking 13 prisoners and two 
machine-guns. Tt was a severe undertaking, 
and the chief petty off icer was the only survivor 
of the band. 

Another fine success was to the credit of 
Sergeant Reginald Stanley .Tudson, D.C.M., 
M.M., Auckland Regiment. At the head of a 
small bombing party he seized a machine-gun, 
and then, proceeding up a sap alone, he bombed 
three machine-gun crews before him. Jumping 
out of the trench ho ran ahead of the enemy, 
and standing on the parapet ordered the party 
of two officers and about 10 men to surrender. 
By way of answer they instantly fired on him, 
but the determined New Zealander threw a bomb 
and jumped down amongst the enemy, killing 
two, putting the rest to flight and capturing 
two machine-guns. 

A heavy enemy attack on a strong patrol, 
which was forced back in confusipn, gave 
Private Samuel Needham, Bedfordshire Regi- 
ment (Hull), who was with it, the opportunity 
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to distinguish himself aiul afford valuable 
help at a critical moment. He ran back and 
fired rapidly at a body of the enemy at point- 
blank range, his action checking them and 
enabling the patrol commander to reorgatiize 
his men. In spite of mafiy casualties the 
patrol got back all their wounded, “ and it 
was due to the actions of individuals, of which 
this is the moat outstanding, that the entire 
patrol was not cut off.” 

In another patrol affair which contained 
more varied incidents than was usual, Lance- 
Sergeant Walter Simpson, lancolnsliiro Regi- 
ment (Bolton) won the Cross. A daylight 
patrol had been sent out to reconnoitre and gain 
touch with a neighbouring division. The w'est 
bank of a river was reached and a hostile 
machine-gun post was sighted on the cast bank. 
The river was too deep to ford and Simpson 
volunteered to swim across. This was a dan- 
gerous undertaking, but the sergeant reached 
the other side and crept up alone in rear of t he 
post. There he saw and shot a sentry. 
Another enemy, aroused and alarmed, ran out. 
and liiin also the sergeant shot ; after which lu^ 
turned out four more of the enemy and forced 
them to surrender. A crossing over the river 
was subsequently found and the officer and one 
man of his patrol joined the sergeant and recon- 
naissance was continued along the river bank. 
Some distance had 6 oen covered wlien machintf- 
gun and rifle fire whs opened on the patrol and 
the officer was wounded. No cover was avail- 
able, and there were most dangerous and difficult 
conditions and heavy fire to contend with ; but 
the sergeant mastered them all, and in addition 
managed to cover the withdrawal of the 
wounded officer, his conduct generally greatly 
helping towards the success of the important 
and dangerous work which the patrol had been 
ordered to do. 

At a time when almost incredible storkw 
were being told and written of t he courage and 
resource of British airmen the award of a Ooss 
was made known from the Air Ministry. This 
was on November 8 , when it was announced 
that in recognition of his outstanding bravery 
in aerial combat the Victoria Cross liad Ijeen 
awarded to Captain Ferdinand Maifrice Felix 
West, Royal Air Foree, formerly of the Special 
ReservCky .'Royal Munster Fusiliers. Captain 
West, who a few weeks earlier had been awarded 
the Military Cross, found himself in one of those 
desperate situations from which there seemed 
no hope of escape, and from which, indeed, no 


escape was possible except by the exorcise of 
the most uncommon skill and bravery. While 
fighting hostile troops at a low altftude, '* far 
over the enemy linos,” he was attacked by 
seven aircraft. Karly in the engagonuait one 
of his legs was partially severed by an explosive 
bullet — a fact wdiich showed that to the very 
lost of their figliting the Cermans maintained 
their inhumnii praetiees -and he fell powerless 
into the controls, so that the machine became 
immanageable. \V<‘st, ho we vim*, contrived to 
lift his disabled leg and to n'gain control of the 
macliine. He was wounded in the other leg, 
but ” with surpassing bravery ami devotion to 



THB KING DECORATING 
SERGT. SIMPSON 
(Lincoln Regiment) at Valenciennes. 


duty ” he so skilfully mauanivred his mai^hine 
tliat his observer got several good 1)111*81-8 into 
the enemy otu'oplancw, which were driven away. 
In spite of being “ desperately wounded ” t he 
captain brought his machine over our lines and 
landed safely ; but he was so <^xj[iausted tfiat 
he fainted. There was no quelling such a 
spirit, and on regaining consciouSiiess the 
officer insisted on writing his report. Captain 
West’s Cross was the last to be announoed 
before hostilities ceased. 
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BOMBING HOSTILE TRENCHES. 


On November 15, 1918, four days after the 
armistice with Germany was signed and hostili- 
ties ceased on all fronts, 15 Victoria Crosses 
w^ere announced by the War Office. This list 
was momoratle because its publication prac- 
tically (^ne within the “ after the war ’* 
l>eriod, and it was particularly interesting for 
the reason that there was so much variety in 
the branches of the Services it represented 


and the ranks of the recipients, ranging, as 
these did, from private to colonel. Canadian 
regiments^ which of late had been so prominent 
in the records of the Cross, wore again well 
represented, and another member of the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve won the distinction 
ashore, as the last recipient from that body had 
done. The 15 new heroes were as folk>^ : 

T.-Comdr. Daniel Marcus William Beak, 
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D.B«0.9 M.C., R.N.V.R, ; Pte. Hujj[h Mclver, 
M.M., late Royal Scots (Newton) ; Lce.-Corpl. 
Henry Weale, R.W. Fusiliers (Shotton, 
Cheshire); Lce.-Corpl Ernest Seaman, late 



PRIVATE HUGH MG IVER, 
Late Royal Scots. 


R. Tnriis. Fusiliers (S(h)I(', Norfolk) ; C])I. John 
McNamara, E, Surrey Regt. (Preston); Lce.- 
Corpl. Alfred AVilcox, Oxf. and Rucks Light 
Infy. (Birmingham) ; Sergt. liaurenco Calvert. 
M.M., King’s Own Yks. Light Infy. (Conisboro’); 
Pte. Jack Harvey, London Rogt. (Camberwell) ; 
T.-2nd Lieut. William Allison White, Machine 
Gim Corps ; Lt.-CoH Cyrus Wesley lY'ck. 
D.S.O., Manitoba ReJ;t. ; Lce.-Corpl. \\’illiam 
Henry Metcalf, M.M., Manitoba Regt. ; Lieut. 
Chaa. Smith Rutherford, M.C., M.M., Quebec 
Regt. ; A /Sergt. Arthur George I^iight, late 
Alberta Regt-. ; Sergt. Harry John Laurent , 
New Zealand Rifle Brigade ; atwi Pto. James 
Crichton, Auckland Regt., N.Z.F. 

Commander Beak won his greatest honour 
as the result of repeated displays of the highest 
courage and the finest loadci’ship, his out- 
standing achievements including the captum 
of four enemy positions in spite of heavy 
machine-gun fire and a triumphant assault 
on a nest of machine-guns. This latter act 
was accomplished by Beak with only one 
ruimer. He had been dazed by a shell frag- 
ment, the brigade commander was absent, 
the whole brigade was under extromelfr heavy 
gun fire, and the attack had been held up. 
These were obstacles which it needed the 
bravest of men to overcome, and Beak 
conquered them, broke up the nest of guns 
and personally brought back nine or ten 
prisoners. r 


No statement was made as to the manner of 
Private Hugh Mclver’s end, but he courted 
death repeatedly, and never more so thap when, 
at great personal risk, he saved many livt^ 
by stopping the fire of a British tank, wluch 
was directed in error against our own troops 
at close range. Before performing that deed 
of salvation this soldier, when employed as 
a company runner, had shown splendid courage 
in carrying message's in action, and he again 
fully proved his valour and resourcefulness 
when, Bingle-hande<l, he fmrsued an enemy 



THE KING DECORATING COMMANDER 
BEAK, R N.V.R., IN FRANCE. 

scout into a machine-gun post, and, aftt'r 
killing si.x of the garrison, captured two 
machine-guns and 20 prisoners. ^ 

Corporal Wealc’s Cross also was the rcwai’d 
of an uncommon show of pluck in (tarrying 
out an order to deal with hostile machine-gun 
posts, which had held up an adjacent battalion. 
His Lewis gun having failed him, he, on his 
own initiative, rushed the nearest ppst and 
killed the crew ; then he “ went for the othem, 
the crews of which ’Red on his approach, this 
gallant N.C.O. pursuing them.’* The result 
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of the corporal’s heroism was the capture of 
all the machine-guns and the clearing of the 
way foj the advance. 

The gallant Inniskilling Fusilier from Norfolk, 
Corporal Seaman, gav'e his life in a desperate 
rush oil a machine-gun position, for ho w'as 
killed immediately after a gun was captured 
under heavy fire. He had, however, done 
amazingly well in previously attacking a nest 
of the deadly weapons. Rushing forwanl 
under heavy fire, with his Lewis gun he (mgaged 
the position single-handed, and with such 
success that he captured two of the guns and a 
doz(^n prisoners and killed an officer and two 
men. 

The Preston soldier, Corporal McNamara, 
was operating a telephone in evacuat.ed 
enemy trenches when he realized that a deter- 
mined enemy counter-attack was gaining 
ground. He thereupon rushed to tht' 
nearest post, and with a revolver which he 
had taken from a wounded officer he severely 
punished the foe. Then he seized a Ixnvis 



LANCE-CORPORAL ERNEST SEAMAN, 
Late Royal InnSskillint Fufiliers. 

g\in, and fired it till it jammed. By this time 
he was alone in the post ; but ho neither 
slackened nor lossenefl his courageous endeavour 
— ^he destroyed his telephone, and having joined 
the nearest post he kept up Lewis gun fire, 
and incidentally the spirits of his comrades, 
until r^nforcements came and crowned the 
stubborn holding of the posts. 

With British bombs when he had them, 
and Cerman bombs when they were handy, 


Corporal Alfred Wilcox fought his way re- 
peatedly to objectives on which he had set 
his heart. His initiative was first shown when 
his company was held up by close -range, 
heavy and persistent gun-fire. With four 
good men he rushed ahead to the nearest 



LANCE-CORPORAL HENRY WEALE, 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 


hostile gun, bombed it, killed the gunner and 
put the weapon out of action. An enemy 
lx)mbing party then plucked up courage enough 
to fall on the five with bombs, but the corporal 
was equal to the occasion, and, picking up 
) some enemy bombs, fed his party against 
the next gun, which ah last was taken and 
de8troye<l. Wilcox was finally left with only 
one man, but he continued bombing and 
captured a third gun, after which he again 
lx)mbed up the trench, and after seizing a 
fourth gun rejoined his platoon. The whole 
of liis series of “siiccessful individual enter- 
prises ” showed “ exceptional valour, judgment, 
and*initiative,'^ a high official tribute. 

It was when sevens enfilade machine-gun 
fire had made the success of an attack doubtful 
tliat Sergeant Calvert distinguished himself. 
It was told of him that alone and single-handed 
he rushed forward against the gun team and 
bayoneted three and shot four : also that “ his 
valour and detennination in capturing single- 
handed two machine-guns and killing the crews 
thereof lenabled the ultimate objective to be 
won,** 

If courage and resource could bo more fully 
shown than in thei^ specific cases it was 
displayed by Private Jack Harvey, of the 
London Regiment. His work also waj done 
in spite of that intense inachine-gun fire which 
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characterized so many of the |>erforinancoH. 
His company was held up, whereupon he 
instantly dashed forward and rushed a machine- 
gun post, shooting two of the team and bayonet- 
ing another. Then he destroyed the gun and 
workofJ his way along the enemy trencli until. 



CORPORAL JOHN MCNAMARA, 
Fast Surrey Regiment. 



LANCE-CORPORAL ALFRED WILCOX, 
Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry. 

single-handed, ho rushed a hostile dug-out 
wliich contained no few’or than 37 of the enemy, 
all of whom he forct^d to surrender. By these 
two acts of valour Private Jtvck Harvey saved 
his company heavy losses and enabled' the 
whole of the attacking line to advance. He 
was the ninth member of the London Regiment 
to win the Cross. 

Second Lieutenant Wliite was the fifth 
member of the Machine Qun Corps to whom 
the Cross had been awarded, his conduct being 


xiarked by extraordinary fdariossness and 
loyalty to duty. He rushed repeatedly into 
exceptional danger, yet eattie out. in safety ; 
this subaltern, indeed, was a dmtfnguished 
member of that band which was d('scribed in 
a previous chapter as ** Rushers.’* First, 
single-handed, he eapturcKi a gun which he had 
rushed arnl shot the three guimers ; t hen with 
two men, he attacked another gun. 'Phi* two 
men were' iminediati'ly sliot dowui, but the 
lieutenant went 4>n alone to the guYi position 
and bayoneted or sliot the- team of five and 
took the gun. On a thin! occasion, w’ith a small 
party which he Iwl collected, Wliite rushed a 
position and i?itlicted heavy losses on the 
garrison, and later ho caused sf'vere casualties 



SERGT. L. CALVERT, 

King’s Own (Yorkshire Light Infantry). 


.amongst the enemy while consolidating the 
position “ by the skilful use of captured onemy 
and his own machine-guns.’’ 

Tanks wert* conspicuous in the i^chievements 
which gave renown to Lioulenant-Colonel J^(‘ck 
and Lance-Corporal Metcalf and added to the 
glory which had settled upon thc^ Manitoba 
Regiment. Colonel Peck wivs confronted with 
a situation wdiich was critical in the extreme,’* 
but he pushed forward and personally recoii- 
noitntd, under heavy machine-gun nr<d sniping 
firo, across a fire-swept ground. AfU^r the 
reconnaissance ho returned, reorganized his 
battalion, and put his p(?rsonally -gained know- 
ledge to good use in pushing forward and pm- 
tecting his flanks. Then under* “ the most 
intense artillery and machine-gun fire,” ho 
went out and intercepted the tanktf, and by 
pointing out where tliey were to make for ho 
paved the way for a Canadian infantry battalion 
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LIBUT.-COL, C. W. PECK, 
Manitoba Regiment. 

to push forwiird ; subsequently giving requisite 
support to this battalion. 

9 Metcalf’s performance wa^ unique : there 
had not boon anything like it recorded in all 
the awards of the Cross, for, during a “ hold-up,” 
lie rushed forward imder intense rnachine-gun 
Hre to a passing tank on the left. What 
followed would be incredible but for the 
oflicial record — tliis lance-corporal from Mani- 
toba, ‘‘ with liis signal dag,” actually “ walked 
in front of the tank, directing it along the 
trench in a perfect hail of bullets and bombs.” 
His astonishing audacity, his own strange way 
of war was, as it thoroughly deserved to be, 
successful, and a very critical situation was 
relieved at severe cost to the enemy. Metcalf 
was afterwards wounded, but he continued to 
advance until he was ordered to get into a 
shell-hole and have liis wounds dressed. 

By ” masterly bluff ” Lieutenant Ruthcrfonl, 
when doing desperate work against ” pill- 
boxes,” made hauls of 80 prisoners and some 
machine-guns, spread <lismay and confusion 
amongst the enemy, and did much to pi*ess 
homo ati attack on a very strong position. 
Bluff had often proved of striking value when 
employed in minor operations and Rutherford 
was an excellent exponent of the policy. He 
w'as commanding an assaulting party when he 
found himself a considerable distance ahead of 
his men. At the same moment he saw a 
strong and fully-armed party of the enemy 


outside a ” pill-box ” ahead of him. Now caiiio 
an incident which repeated the dangerously 
polite spirit of the ” Gehtlomeu of the Guards, 
fire first 1 ” The lieutenant beckoned to 
“ them ” — ^iiresumably the Germans — ^with his 
revolver to come to him, and the Germans, not 
to be outdone, for once, in courtesy, ” waved 
to him to come to them.” The embarrassing 
situation was relieved by the officer boldly 
going to the Germans ; but it became intensified 
when he told them that they were prisoners* 
Even simple Gormans, who hod been taught 
to believe unquestioningly many things that 
they were told, declined to credit this astounding 
dt'claration. The enemy officer disputed thq 
“fact” and asked Rutherford to enter the 
” pill -box.” A Canadian was not likely to be 
caught in such an obvious trap and Rutherfpr<l 
“discnndly declined” the in\dtation. ‘“By 
masterly bluff,” however, ho managed to 
persuade the Gennans that they were sur- 
rounded. and the whole party of 45, including 



LIEUT. C. S. RUTHERFORD, 
Qttsbee Regiintiit. 
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two ofRcers, with three inacluno-giine. sur- 
rendered to liini. Having bagged the German 
officer, lieutenant Rutherford further employed 
his wiles to the extent of inducing the captive 



LANCE GORPORAL W, H. METCALF, 
Manitoba Regiment. 


to stop the fire of a hostile iiiacliino-giin close 
by, after whicdi the victor was smart enough 
to hasten the advance of his men to his support. 
Subsequently attacking another “ pill -box ” 
with a Lewis gun section, the lieutenant took 
.*15 more prisoners, with machine-guns. 

Sergeant Knight, before he was fatally 
wounded, showed extraordinary courage as an 
individual fighter. X bombing section which® 



ACTING 8BRGT. A. G. KNldHT, 

Late Alberta Reliment* 

•he was leading being held up, he daehed forward 
alone, and after bayoneting several machine- 
•gunners and trench-mortar crews he forced the 
•rest to retire in confusion ; then, bringing 


?orward a f-iowis gim, he inflicted many casual- 
ties oil the retreating enemy. His platoon 
went in put'suit and the sergeant, seeing about 
30 of the enemy go into a deep tunnel leading 
oft the trench, again dashed forward alone and 
killed an officer and two non-commissioned 
officers and made 20 prisoners ; after which, 
once inoi*e single-handed, he routed another 
liostile party. 

Sergeant Lauiciit was the hero of a daring 
a<lventur(' ” which, at a cost of only four 
casualties to his party of 12, resuUod, after a 
severe luind-to-liand tight, in 30 of the enemy 
being killoil and tho surrendi'r of one officer 
and 111 other ranks. This riMuarkable achieve - 
inent was due to the skill aii<l enterprise of 
the .sergeant and the liravery and devotion 
of his mere handful of men in hurling itself 



PRIVATE JACK HARVEY, 

London Regiment, 

Presented with a purse of money by the Mayor of 
Camberwell. 

against un enemy support lim> which was very 
strongly held. 

Tile New ZealandtM', Private ( Vichton, com- 
pleted this list of the fine 15. His was a 
wonderful and varied record, all the moro 
notable because bis valour and devotion were 
shown when he was suffering from a painful 
wound in the foot. His determinod spirit kept- 
him with the advancing troops, despite difficult 
canal and river obstacles : ho carried a message 
which involved swimming a river and a fire- 
swept area, a later and greater deed being the 
saving of a bridge which had been mined. 
This perilous task Private Crichton undertook 
on his own initiative, and under close fire from 
machine-guns and snipers he removed the 
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charges and returned with .the fuses and 
detonators. 

• . 

With the cessation of hostilities came a 
great and sudden lifting of the fog of war, and 
one immediate and welcome revelation was the 
publication from the Admiralty of the accounts 
of the actioivs for which eight “ Mystery ** 
V.C.’s had been awarded. From time to time 
the bare announcement had been made of the 
Cross for services in\ action with enemy sub- 
marines, but excepting the case of Skipper 
Thomas Crisp no details whatever had been 
issued ; now, however, the full stories of the 
deeds were given— so full, indeed, were they 
that this batch of eight stood in a class entirely 
by itself ; there was nothing in the previous 
aniiouncements of Cross achievements to com- 
pare with it. Each story was a marvel in 
itself and a glorious and lasting tribute to the 
officers and men of the British Navy. The 
names of those eight recipients liad already 
become famous, the most prominent amongst 
them being Commander Gordon Campbell, 
D.S.O., R.N. Bearing him gallant company 
• were Lieutenant W. E. Sanders, R.N.ll. ; 
Lieutenant R. N. Stuart, D.S.O,, K.N.R. ; 
Seaman William Williams, R.N, R. ; Lieutenant 
C. G. Bonner, D.S.C., K.N.R. : Petty Officer 



PRIVATE JAS. CRICHTON, 
Auckland Redimcntf N.Z.F. 


E. Pitcher Skipper Crisp, D.S.C., R.N.R. ; 

Lieutenant H. Auten, D.S.C., R.N.R. 

Comman^ler Campbell, before the action in 
which 1)6 won the Cross, had distinguished 
himself in several exploits with German sub- 
mannee. On March 22, 1016, when in com- 
mand of H.M.S. Farnborough, ho sank one of 


these vessels, and was afterwards awarded the 
D.S.O. OtK, February 17, 1917, he was in 
command of H.M.S. Q5 when she was struck 
abreast of No. 3 hold by a torpedo. This was 
the beginning of a ffght which was officially 
recorded as the supreme test of navaj dis- 
cipline.’* “ Panic parties ” ^ured largely in 



SERGT. H. J. LAURENT, 
New Zealand Rifle BriHade. 


these particular achievements, and now, when 
' action stations were soimdefl, this emergency 
lx>dy abandoned ship. The engineer officer 
reported that the engine-room was flooding, 
t and he was ordered to domain at his post as 
long as possible, “ which he and his staff, 
several of whom wore severely wounded, most 
gallantly did.” At a distance of only 200 
yards the submarine was observed on the 
starboard quarter, the proceedings being 
watched through the periscope. The German 
ran past the Q5 so clo.sely that the whole of 
the hull of the submarine was visible beneath 
the •surface. At last the U boat emerged 
about 300 yaiils on the port bow and went 
down the port side of the ship, which was 
doubtless looked upon as doomed prey. Dis- 
cipline on board the “ mystery ” ship had 
indeed imched perfection, for fire was with- 
held until all guns could bear at point blank 
range. Then fire was opened with staggering 
effect. The first shot beheaded the Germcm 
captaineas ho was climbing out of his conning 
tower, and the submarine sank with the 
conning tower open and the crew pouring out. 
One officer and one man were rescued on the 
surface and made prisoner, after which the 
boats were recalled, ^d all hahda did their 
best to keep their ship afloat. It was not untB 
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the fate of the submarine was assured that a 
wireless call for help was made, but two hours 
passed before a destroyer and a sloop arrived 
and took Q 5 in tow. On the following evening 
she was safely beached. The chief engineer 
and the engine-room watch remained at their 
posts to keep the dynamo working until they 
were driven out by the water. Then they 
remained concealed on top of the cylinders. 
The guns’ crews had to I’emain concealed in 
their gun houses for nearly half an hour, wdiile 
the ship slowly sank lower in the water. 


sliip gun,” at the same time reducing speed so 
tliat the enemy could overtake her. ” For 
the benefit of the submarine ” — and this 

i 

sentence conveyed a world of revelation oon- 
cerning many naval happenings — wireless 
signals were sent out : “ Help ! Come quickly. 
Submarine chasing and slielling mo.” Doubtless 
vastly encouraged by this apparent helpless- 
ness of his opponent the Cerman set furiously 
to work to bring abo\it an ending quickly. So 
terrific became the contest that the Dunraven 
was being h(^avily shelled, and was on fii-e aft. 



A SHIP, 

Haying a concealed gun in the collapaible boat between funnel and maat. 


Such was the first remarkable and truly 
moving revelation of one of the ” mysteries ” 
of the Cross. Again, os Captain Cordon Camp- 
bell, conunanding H.M.S. Dunraven, the central 
hero* of that famous act controlled some 
desperate naval operations which gave the 
Cross to Lieutenant Bonner and Petty Officer 
Pitcher, On August 8, 1917, the I^imraven, 
an armed British merchant ship to all appear- 
ances, sighted an enemy submarine on the 
horizon. Maintaining her rSle she ctntinued 
her zig-zag course, whereupon the U boat closed, 
remaining submerged to within 5,000 yards ; 
then, rising to the surface, she opened fire. 
The courage and resource of the Dunraven’s 
company was shown by the fact that she 
returned the German fire with ” her, merchant- 


The ship was now stopped, and the ” pai\ic 
party abandoned her.” Meanwhile the sub- 
marine closed to 400 yards distant, and she htwl 
the advantage of being partly obscureil by 
dense clouds of smoke which were issuing 
from the sUa’U of the Dunraven. 

Now camt^ an exhibition of that wonderful 
and inflexible bravery which liad charticterized 
so many previous naval achievements in the 
war. Captain Campbell knew that the after 
magazine mii.Mt inevitably explode if ho waited, 
and, further, tliat a gun and gun*.s crew 
concealed over the magazine ; yet^e resolved 
to reserve his fire* until the) submarine had 
passed clear of the protecting smoko. A 
moment later, however, there was a heavy 
explosion aft, which blew the gun and gun’s 
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crew into the air, and accidentaljy started the 
fire-gongs at the remaining gun -positions. 
Screens were immediately dropped and fire 
was opened from the only gun that would bear ; 
but the submarine. apparently frightened 
by the explosion/* was already submerging. 
The situation had become intensely critical — 
the Dunraven seemed doomed. The captain 
realized that a torpedo must inevitably follow”, 
and ho did all he could to be ready for the 
blow. Ho ordered the surgeon to remove all 
wounded and conceal them in (?abins, and 
hoses were turned on to the poop, “ which w^as 
a mas.s of flames.** 

It was an appalling extremity, but undaunted 
and determined that “ nothing should interrupt 
the flnal phase of tiie acdion,” Captain Cordon 
Campbell, V.C., sent out a signal warning 
men-of-war to divt'rt all trafUc below” the 
horizon. Twenty minutes passed before tlu' 
anticipated blow w'us struck ; then a tor|KMlo 
struck the Dunraven abaft the engine-room, 
jjroof of the delib(?ration and careful calcula- 
tion of the underwater Germans. The result 
of this fmsh and shat tering onslaught was the 
sending away of an additional |)aiiic party.” 
leaving tlie Dunraven to all outward appear- 
ances completely abandoned, with the White 
ensign flying and the guns iinrno-sked. For 
50 minutes afterw'ards the ship was examined 
hy the submarine’s l>eople tlirough the p(»ri- 
scope, and what they saw must have heartcuerf 
them in their belief that she wjis irrev”ocably 
doomed, for the* fire on the poop continued to 
blaze furiously, and boxes of c<»rdite exploded 
every few minutes. 

In ttiis inferno Captain Campbtdl and the 
liandful of office w an<l men who remained on 
board lay liidden. Afttw tliat stealthy watch 
of nearly an hour the submaritie rewe ^to the 
surface astern of the burning Dunraven. Nd 
guns could be brought. l.o bear, and for 20 
piinutes she shelled the ship closely. After 
that fierce onslaught the (barman craft again 
submerged and passed the shi|) 150 yanls off, 
again examining her tlirough the pcrisco|)e. 
Captain Campbell unsuccessful ly fire<l two of 
his torpedoes, the enemy immediately sub- 
merging. Urgent calls for help were now .sent 
out ; but ineanw^hile Captain CampbeJf arranged 
for a third *’ panic party ” to jump overboanl 
if necessary and leave one gun’s crew on boanl 
the Dunraven for a last attempt to destroy 
the Germans if they again attacked ; but 
almost immediately British and American 


destroyers reached the scend, the w”oimded 
w”ere transferred, boats w”ero recalled and 
the fire was extinguished. Although her stem 
was awash she was taken in towf but the 
weather grew worse', and early next morning 
she sank, with colours flying. 

Singularly enough the official record of this 
glorioits deed mentioiied only Captain Camp- 
iKdl’s naiiKi ; but the aw”ard was headed w it h 
the names of Lieutenant Bonm'r and I’ctty 
Officer Pitcher, so that w”hilo tin' Dunraven 
was fonght hy a V.C. lun’c* she gave, before 



PETTY OFFICER E. PITCHER. 

she sank with flying colours, tw*o more members 
to the fainons roll. 

Lieutenant Sanders distingnished himself 
greatly when in coininaiid of ll.M.S. Prize, 

a topsail scliooiu'r of 200 tons.” On April .‘10, 
1017. he sightiMl an (‘uemy .submarim*, which 
opi’iied firo at three miles range at)tl approached 
slow’Iy astern. The lYawler S('(*tii>n was con- 
ceriMMl in tliis affair, and it was in eharge of 
Skipper William Henry Brewer, B.N.H., that 
tli»> “ p»mic party ** imme<liat(‘ly ahamloiied 
ship. The scliooner’s head was put into the 
w'incl, and fhe guns’ crews eoiieealed them- 
selves by lying faet< downwNird <ni the deck, 
The (Jernains continued deliberately shelling 
the vessel, .M*verely damaging her and wounding 
a number of men. 'I’he submarine continued 
to approivh for 20 minutes, firing as she came, 
finally drawing out on to the schooner’s 
quarter 70 yards away, ajjpurently satisfied 
that no one? was left on hoard. Instantly 4he 
White Ensign was hoisted, the scnx'ns droppe<f • 
and all guns opened fire. A shell struck the 
foremost gun of the submarine. “ blow”ing it 
to atoms and annihilating the crew/’ That 
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H.M.S. SUFFOLK COAST, SISTER SHIP OF THE STOCK FORCE. 


fine shot was followed by anotlu'r whioli 
dciuolished tho connitift-towor, and siiniil- 
tnncously a Lewis gun “ raked the survivors 
off the subniarine’s deck.” 

V’ongeancc had fallen swiftly and completely 
on the (jSorinan subinarims for she sank four 
minutes after the action began. The slinking 
craft went ilown in clouds of .snu)ke, and 
through rents in her hull tlu^ glare of an internal 
firo was visible. The submarine’s captain, a 
warrant otlicer and a man were picked up 
and brought ou board the Prize — a rescue 
which (lermans wimld* doubtless have left 
unattein[jted . ’I’he schooner herself was sinking 
fast, but captors anfl prisoners managed to 
plug the shot holes and keep the water under 
with the pumps. Land was 120 miles di.stant, 
and though there seemed little chance of 
reaching it the Prize set sail and got within 
five miles of the shore, a motor launch picking 
her up and towing her in. This gallant little 
ship, with Sanders still in command, w'as lost a 
few months afterwards, preHumably in action 
with one or more enemy submarines, and all 
bands w’ont w'ith her. 

Lieutenant Stuart and Seaman William.s 
were gazetted in connexion with some splendid, 
wqrk done on June 7, 1917, byH.M.S. Par gust 
while disguiJfed as a ” British merchant vessel, 
with a dymmy gnn mounted aft.” This w^os 
one of tho “ decoy ” stories of w'hich there weiv 
many rumours and strange tales during the war, 
and it w as one which illustrated the possibilities 


of ofiicers and iiien who liave perfect faith in 
their captain. In this instance, again, no 
mention was made of either Stuart or Williams 
in the record, the only name referred t-o being 
that of Lieutenant F. R. Hereford, D.S.C., 
K.N.R. 

In misty weather, with a fresh breeze and a 
cho{)j)y sen, tho Pargust was torpedoed at very 
^close range, her boiler- ro^m, engine-room and 
No. 5 hold b(dng immediajely flooded ami the 
starboard lifeboat blown to pieces. Under 
Hereford’s coimnand a “ panic party ” 
abandoned ship. As the last boat shove<l off 
the submarine’s periscope was soon about 
400 yards away, close before tho i3ort beam. 
Tho enemy then submerged and the pori8CO]3e 
reappeared directly astern, passing to the 
starbdUirtl quarter and then round to tho port 
l^eam, where it turned again towards the 
Pargust, breaking surface about 50 yaurls away. 
The lifeboat then pursued a policy of lure and 
began to pull round the stern, the submarine 
following closely, and training a maxim on to- 
the boot. Hereford, courageously disregarding 
the. cross-fire from ship and submarine, con- 
tinued to decoy the enemy tp within 50 yards 
of the Pargust, which them opened fire with 
all her guns. The V boat, ” with oil squirting 
from her side and the crew pouring out of her 
conning tower, steamed slowly across the 
lx>w8 with a heavy list.*^ 

There was now a repetition of that 
triokeiy which had been so ^atly prootlaed, 
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often with suooesB to the enemy, but this time 
followed by swift and merited punishment. 
The Germans held up their hands to indicates 
surrender and fire ceased immediately; but, 
instead of yielding, the submarine moved off 
at a growing speed, appai*ently trying to escape 
in the mist. Fire, however, was re-oiiene^l 
with such telling effect by the I’argust that the 
U boat sank, one man clinging to the bow as 
she went down. After a hard pull to windward 
the boats managed l.o save an officer and a 
man. Shortly afterwards the “ British mer- 
chant vessel ’* was towed back to port by 
American destroyers and a British sloop which 
bad arrived. 

In this Admiralty list, the story of Skipper 
Crisp was retold in a briefer form than at the 
time of the announcement of the award of his 
Cross in the London Gazette of Nov^ember 2, 1917. 

The action for which liieviteimnt Harold 
Auten gained the Cross was “ cited as one cjf 
the finest examples of coolness, discipline and 
good organization in the history of ‘ Q * ships ” : 
and indeed it would be impossible to imagiuu 
anything more splendid in every w^ay than the 
display of valour, determination and resource 
by Auten aiul (h<^ officers and men who bore 


lum company. The story has already been 
told in Chapter CCLXXI. 

These marvellous tales of the sea gave the 
public at least some iilea of the stern^intensity 
of the w^arfaro betwtH^n the (lennan submarines 
and “mystery “ and other ships of the British 
Navy, and they did much to arouse the interest 
with which large bodies of visitoi*s inspected 
“ Q ” ships ami su!*reudered submarines wdiich 
wore on view in th(* Thames and elsewhere. 

The Times Spt'cial Corn^spondent at the 
War Corr('spimd(‘nls’ Beatlquarters sent on 
November 6 a story of amaziiig fighting against 
very groat oddy by “ ti certain major” of the 
Koyal Air Force. Two days later Canoilian 
Headquartei's announced that tlie airman was 
a Canadian, Major William Ceorgo Barker, 
D.S.O., M.C., and that ho laid come oversea 
with a Now Brunswick unit. “It was siuvly 
as gallant am I amazing a feat as was ovit 
achieved,” wrote The Times eoirespoiulent, 
and there could bo no doubt, from tlit^ details 
ho gav(‘, that the officers valour would Im 
rcwarfled with the highest of honours. On 
November 30 the Mr Ministry announccMl tlio 
avward of th(^ Cross to Major Bark(T a./i(f 
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to Captain Aidrew Weatherby Beauchan^j* 
Proctor, D S.O., M.C., D.F.C., “ in recognition 
of bravery of thn highest possible order.** The 
major’s* previous record wa.s shown clearly 
enough by the fact that he had two bars to his 





MAJOR W. G. BARKER, R«A.F. 

Military Cross and a bar to his D.S.O., and t he 
captain, too, htwl fully prov'cd his mettle as an 
air fighter. 

Again official records threw light on tlio 
astounding deeds of British aviatoi*s, and made 
it easy to understand the s|jirit which liad won 
for them overwhelming victories and had 
made the very sight and mention of them 
dreaded by the Gormans. Barker*s great work 
was done on October 27, 1918, and was marked 
by almost unparalleltul sustained ferocity of 
combat. In tlw^ morning of that day he savi" 
an enemy two-seater over the Foret dc Mfwiiial, 
and this he attacked so successfully that after 
a short burst it broke up in the air. Simul* 
taneously a Fokker biplane attacked the 
major. He was wounded in the right thigh, 
but managed to shoot the Fokker down in 
flames. Tlie fight liad attracted other Germans, 
and from all directions Barker was attackoti by 
a large forination. He was again woimded. 
this time in the left thigh, severely, but he 
drove down two of the assailants in a spin 
Losing consciousness for a time tfie Canadian’s 
machine fell out of control.; but ho recovered 


befon^ reaching the ground, and found that he 
was being once more heavily attacked by a 
large formation. 

Grenville, in his fight off the Aa^ores — the 
one and the fifty-three— -^singled out his targets 
from the clustering Spaniards ; so Major Barker, 
crippled though ho was in body, choose ono 
particular Gennan machine, and deliberately 
charging this he drove it down in flames. 
During this fight his left elbow was shattered, 
aad again the valiant ainnan fainted, yet he 
cuirne round before it was too late and saw that 
he was still being attacked, and diving on thf‘ 
nearest machine he shot it down in flames a 
marvellous achievement for a man whose arm 
was shattered and both legs badly wounded. 

Fxhaiistion now forced Major Barker to di\e 
out of the fight to regain our lines ; but tlu‘ 
maddened Germans were not disposed to per- 
mit escap«? to ono who htwl so heavily punished 
them, and another formal ion strove to cut him 
off. The effort was unsuccessful, and after a 



CAPT. A. W. BBAUGHAMP-PROCTOR, 
R.A.F. 

hani figt^t Barker broke up this formation and 
reached our lines, but crashed on landing. *’ 

In this single-hatided furious *fight with 
vastly superior force's Major Barker destroyed 
four German machines, three of them in flames, 
and brought his total successes up to 50%nemy 
machines destroyed. 
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an enemy observation balloon brought down in flames. 


Captain Heauchamp Proctor bore Major 
Barker splendid company, for in two months - 
August 8 to October. 8. 1918 he was con- 
queror in 26 decisive, combats, destroying 12 
kite balloons and 10 aircraft, and driving 
down four other aircraft completely out of 
control, while between October 1-5 he de- 
stroyed two scouts, burnt three kite balloons, 
and drove down one scout completely out of 
control. Those performances seemed to be 
merely by way of an aj)|)otiser, for in all he was 
victor over 54 foes — he destroyefl 22 eitjmy 
machines and 16 kite balloons, and drove down 
16 aircraft completely out of control. His ac^ts 
varied from “a general engagement with about 
28 machines” to burning a hostile balloon, 
while he also did splenditl work in attacking 
enemy troops on the ground and in recori* 
naissance during the withdrawal following on 
the battle of St. Quentin on March 21, 1918, 
and in the victorious advance of our^ArmitjS 
which began on August 8. His uncommon 
enterprise and energy were checked only by a 
painfully wounded arm, caused by machine-gim 
Are, on October 8, while flying home at a low 
altitude, after destroying a German two-seater 
near Marets , but the captain held on and 


landed safely at his aerodrome, bi‘ing admilt(‘(l 
to hospital afliT making his report. It liad 
become almost a point- of honour with British 
airmen who had comt^ to grief to use such 
strength and ein*rgy as w^as !ett to them in 
“ making tlu*ir reports.” 

The first peer to win the (-ross in the wjir - 
Lieutenant -Coloiu^l Viscount Clort, D.S.O., 
M.V.O., M.C., 1st Battalioti (Inaiadier ( hiards 
hea-ded a list f)f seven new Vietoria (Jros.se'* 
wdiich th(i War Ofliee anr)oum‘<*(l on Novem- 
ber 27, 1918. His honour was awardiMl in 
(•.onnoxioii with the attack of tlu' («uards 
Division on September 27. 1918, across tla» 
Uanal dii Nord, near Klesquieres, and it was 
accompanied by the award ot the Gross to 
Captain Cyril Hubert Krisby, Coldstnaim 
Guards (S.R.), attached 1st Battalion, and 
posthumously to JjaM(;e-(Jorporal riiomas 
Norman Jackson, 1st Battalion (Juldstrcain 
Guards (Swintonj, both also f<jr tht» affair of 

the canal. ^ 

When' Viscount Gort won his Cr»#SH he com- 
manded the 1st Grenadiers, the leading battalion 
of the .3rd Guards Brigade, and he conSistently 
displayed that courage, devotion, and fine 
leadership which had eharacterisw:-*! iiinumer- 
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able actions in which the Guards had aharefi 
since the memorable early days in the fiercely 
contested streets of Landrecios. These opera- 
tions at the Canal du Nord were of the severest 
nature, and called for the highest skill and 
endurance from the Guards. 

Viscount Oort led his Grenadiers to the 
“ lorrning up " ground, ami there, as previously, 
they were under lioavy artillery and machine- 
gun fire. IJiulor these intonae discharges he 
was wounded, but, entirely disregarding this, 
ho set to work to master what, at V)eai, 
was but an unpromising situation. With 
the object of making a flanking atttick, he 
directed a platoon to go down a sunken roaii, 
while ho himself, under “ terrific fire,” went' 
across open ground to get the help of a Tank* 
This powerful ally ho personally led and directed 
to the utmost advatitago. “ While thus fear- 
lessly exposing himself,” Viscount (iort was 
again wounded, this time severely, by a .shell. 
He suffered from considerable loss of blood, and 
was forced for some time to lie on a stretcher, 
but he insisted on getting up and personally 
directing the further attack, providing a 
magnificent example of devotion to duty and 
inspiration to all ranks. Filled with fresh 
courage and detennination by this leadersliip, 
all ranks exerted themselves to the utmost, 
with the splendid result that more than 200 
prisoners were captured^ with two batteries of 
field guns and numerous machine-guns. Then 
Lieutenant -Colonel Viscount Goi*t set about 
organizing the defence of the captured position, 
and held on until ho col lapsed, but it wiw not 
until he had seen the ” success signal ” go up 
on the final objective that he consented to 
leave the field The battalion’s successful 
advance was mainly due to the “ valour, de- 
votion, and leadership of this very gallant 
officer ” 

Captain Frisby and Corporal Jackson were 
together in the desperate affair which won for 
them the Cross. The officer was in command 
of a' company detailed to capture the canal 
crossing on the Domicoiirt-Graincourt road. 
When the canal was reached the leading platoon 
came under annihilating machine-gun fire 
from a strong post under the old iron bridge 
on the far side of the canal, and in spite of 
reinforcing twavos the platoon was unable to 
advance. Seeing that unless this machine-gun 
post wok captured the whole of the advance 
in this area would fail, Captain 'Frisby deter- 
mined on taking what< he might well have 


looked upon as the measure of a forlorn hope. 
Calling for volunteers to follow him he dashed 
forward, with three other ranks, the first to 
offer being the gallant Jackson, who was a 
young non-commissioned officer, and had 
shown a glorious .spirit of bravery and duty 
ever since the battle oix^ned. 



[Bassano. 


LIBUT..COL. VISCOUNT OORT, 

1st Battn, Grenadier Guards. 

Thc«e four Coldstream Guardsmen climbed 
down into the canal under an intense point- 
blank machine-gun fire, ond by their dash, 
recklBssuess and resolution captureil the post, 
with a dozen men and two machine-guns. 
In this swift, successful enterprisa Captain 
Frisby was woipided in the leg by a bayonet, 
but he remained at duty and, having restored 
the situation, enabled the attacking companies 
to advahee. After reaching and consolidating 
his objective he gave timely support to the 
company on his right, which had lost all its 
officers fxid sergeants — ^an illustration of the 
fury of the fights — organized its defences and 
beat off a heavy hostile attack. 

Like his oiiicer, Corporal Jack.son continued 
the famous work of that great Guards’ day 
at the Canal Du ^ord. Later in the ntoming 
he was the first to jump into a German trench 
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which his platoon hati to clear, “and after 
doing further excellent work he was unfor- 
tunately killed.’* Tlu'oughout the whole day 
until he fell, it was recorded of him that he 
showed the greatest valour and devotion to 
duty. 

The River Jordan was the scone of the 
resoiurceful exploit wliioh won the posthurnous 


It was 111 Italy, near 0 isa Van, on OotolHM 
28, 1918, that Private' Wilfnnl Woo-l, 10th 
Battalion Northuinborlaral Fiisiliei*^ (Stock- 
port), distinguishfHl hiinsclf in a remarkable 
manner when acting on his own initiative. 
A unit on the right flank had been held up 
by hostile iiuu* hi ne- guns and snipers, whennipon 
Wood workc’d forward with his Lenvis. giui, 
enfiladed the hostile nest and caused no fewer 
than 140 of the ciu*iny to surrt'iider. The 
advance continued till point-blank fire was 
opened by a hidden machiiu'-gim, but without 
the slightest liesitntion AVood charged the 
weapon, at the same time filing his l^iwis gun 
from the hip. He killed tlu^ inachiiio-gun crow 
and then, without further onlers, pusla^d on 
and enfiladed a ditch from which t here was an 
tuen greater haul than before, for three oflicera 
and 100 men subsequently siirrcndcMcd irom it. 
Wood’s work was done in th(* face of intense 
rifle and machine-gun fire. 

Tlie other two Crosses were awardtsi to 
Lieutenant William Donovan Joynf, 8th 
Battalion Australian Im}>erial Forces, and 
Sergeant John Gilroy Grant, 1st Battalion 
Wellington Regiment, New /ealand Forces.^ 
Joynt tli'^tingnished liimself in the attack on 



CAPT. G.^ H. FRISBY, 

Coldatream Guards. * 

honour of the Cross for Ressaidar Badiu 
Singh, 14th Lancers, attached to the 29th 
Jjancors, Indian Army. His was a simple 
story of heroism and self-sacrifice. On tlio 
morning of September 23, 1918, his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the Jordan, between the river and 
Kh. os Samarivoh village. Tlie squadrcJli, on 
nearing the position, was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left frolit which was 
occupied by 200 infantry with machine-guns. 
Unhesitatingly Ressaidar Badiu Singh col- 
lected six other ranks and charged and cap- 
tured the position, and so saved the squadron 
from very heavy casualties When taking 
one of the machine-guns single-handed, on the 
very top of the hill, he was mortally >gounded, 
but before he died all the machine-guns and 
infantry had surrendered to him. This brilliant 
Lanoer was the sixteenth member of the 
Indian Forces and Indian Medical Service to 
be awarded the Victoria Cit>ss^ during the 
war. 


PRIVATE (LANGB-CORP.) T. N. JAGKSON, 
Late 1ft Battn. Coldstream Guards. 

Herleville Woo<l, near Chuignes, P^ronno, on 
.'\ugust 23, 1918, his outstanding achievement 
being to inspire and lead “ a magnificent 
frontal bayonet attack “ on the wood. “ TJio 
enemy wore staggered by this siiddflh onslaught, 
and a very critical situation was saved/’ Later 
Lieutenant -Toynt, with a small party of 
volunteers, had some severe hand-to-hand 
fighting and ‘‘ turned a stubborn defence into 
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an abject surrender.*' He continued to do 
magnificent work until ho was baiily wounded 
by a ahelh 

During the whole of tho operation near 
Bancourt, on S<‘pteinber 1, 1918, Sergeant 
Oant showed remarkable coolness, deter- 
mination, and courage, qualities which ho had 
displayed during the two previous days. The 
higli ground to tho east of Bancourt was being 
alta(;ked. and Grant, in command of a platoon, 
reached the crest, to find that further advanen 
was seriously opposed by a line of five enemy 
machine-gun posts. Undeterred by point-blank 
fire the platoon dashed on, and when only 20 
yards from the posts tho sergeant, closely 
followed by a comrade, rushed forward 
ahead of his platoon, entered the centre post, 
demoralized the garrison, an<l enahlotl his 



LIBUT..COL. B. W. VANN, 
Notts and Derby Regiment. 


infjn to “ mop up tho position.” In tho same 
way ho then rushed the post on the left, and 
these initial successes were quickly followed 
by the clearing and occupation of the remaining 
posts. The^ operations of the platoon stood 
finely out in the admirable work which was 
(lone by « the leading waves of the battalion 
which carried out the attack on the high ground. 

The last phase of the war had been reached, 
and the heroic endurance and inflexible tenacity 


of the British fighting man in this closing scene 
were shown by the War Office announcenrient on 
December 14, 1018, of the award of no fewer 
than 32 Victoria Crosses, tliis heavy list 
being, on December 26, augmented by 12. 



PRIVATE WILFRED WOOD, 
Northumberland Fusiliers. 


A striking feature of the lists was the inclusioit 
of a largo number of overseas soldiem and 
members of the Territorial Force, though it 
had become almost uunecassary to differeritiattv 
the units of tho vast British Army, for all the 
combatants w’ere on practically the same levch 
land the old distinction Between Regular and 
'FerritoriRl had almost passed away. 

The list of .32 coritaiiiod 1 0 awards to overseas 
soldiers and seven to Territorials, and in the 
dozen awards there were five members of tho 
Aastralian Imperial Force and one TerritoriaL 

Analysis of these combiiietl totals of 44 
awards intlicatod clearly defined areas of combat 
.•md limited periods of time — intensely interest- 
ing inferences which had become possible 
through the resumption of the practice of 
mentioning places and dates in th6 official 
records. The details of the deeds were proof 
conclusive of tho stern call which had been 
made upon the courage and fidelity of all rankvt 
and the unhesitating response which had met 
the call. 

The Territorials had won fame at a very 
early pertod of the war ; now there was added 
to their ilhistrioiis roll the following eight 
officers, non-comraissioned officers and men, 
of whose Crosses no fewer than four were 
posthumous, the names of the gallant dead 
being given first 

Lieut. -Colonel B. W. Vann, M,C., l/8th Bn.» 
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attd. l/6th Bn., Notts and Derby Regt. (T.F.) ; 
Lieut. D. S. McGregor, 6th Bn. R. Soots 
<T.F.), and 29th Bn. M.G.C. ; Sec. Lieut. F. E. 
Young, lat Bn. Herts Regt. (T.F.) ; and Sergt. 
L. McGuffle, l/6th Bn. K.O.S.B. (T.F.) (Wig- 
town). 

The other four Territorials were 
Lieut. J. C. Barrett, l/Sth Bn. Leic. Regt. 
(T.F.) ; Sec. Lieut. J. P. Huffain, 5th Bn. W. 
Rid. Regt. (T.F.), attd. 2nd Bn. ; Sergt. W. H. 
Johnson, l/5th Bn. Notts and Derby Regt. 


ing the entire situation, for the men were so 
thoroughly heartened by his example that the 
line swept forward. At a later staore this 
oflieor, single-handed, lushed a field gun and 
knocked out three of the detachment, and his 
conduct generally contributed in no small 
degree to the day’s succass. After a consistent 
show of courage Laait -Colonel V'ann was killed 
near Kainicourt on Ootob(>r 3, 1918, when 
leading his battalion in attack. 

Unusual features marked the perff>rmancea 



A GERMAN FIELD GUN IN ACTION. 


[From ii (ji’rman tirawing:. 


(T.F.) (Worksop) ; and Pte. H. Tandey. D.C.M., 
M.M., 5th Bn. W. Rid. Regt. (T.F.) (Leamington). 

The region of the Canal du Nord, which had 
become historic, was that in which Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vann displayed fine leadership aitd a 
courage which no dangers lessened. During the 
attack at* Bellengliso and Lehaucoiu't on 
September 29, 1918, ho most skilfully led his 
battalion across the canal, through a very 
thick fog and under heavy fire from field and 
machine-guns. When the high gi’ound above 
Bellenglise was reached the whole attack was 
held up ** by fire of all descriptions ” from the 
front and right flank, and the situationibecamc 
one of uncommon danger. Vann realized 
that everything depended on the advance 
going forward with the barrage, and rushing 
up to the firing-line he led the firing-line 
forward with the utmost gallantry, his prompt 
action and absolute contempt of danger chang- 


of the macduuc gunner, Lieut. MeCn*gor, iu‘ar 
Hoogmolen on Octobtu* 22, 1918. Ko was 
commanding a machine-gun section, which in 
attack was subjected to intense enfilade 
machine-gun .fire from Hill 99 on the right 
flank. Fearlessly going forward the lieutenant 
located the Orman weapons, and saw that it 
was impossible to get his own guns (rarried 
forward either by pack or by hand without 
great delay, as the ground was “ absolutely 
bare and fire -swept.** Showing that care for 
hl.9 men which was one of the splendid character- 
istics of the British officer, he ordered them 
to follow by a more covered route, while he 
himself mounted the limber and gallopid 
forward for about 600 yards to co#e?r, the fire 
being so intense that the driver, horses and 
limber were all hit. McGregor, howeVr, got 
his guns into action, and by engaging the 
Germans and subduing their fire enabled the 
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advance to be resumed. He had for the time 
escaped many perils, and for another hour he 
continued to expose himself, so that he could 
direct and control the fire of his guns ; then he 
was killed. 

When last seen Second Lieutenant Young 
was fighting hand-to-hand against a considerable 
number of the enemy. Already he had main- 
tained this desperate and unequal combat for 
four hours, on September 18, 1918, south-east 
of Ha vrineourt, during a German counter-attack. 
Despite “ an extremely intense enemy barrage 
he visited all posts, warned the garrisons, and 
encouraged the men.** Karly in the attack 
Young rescued two of his men who had been 
made prisoners and he bombed and silenced a 
Uennan machine-gun. The Gormans sur- 
rounded him, but he not only fought liis way 
back to the main barricade but also drove out 
a hostile party who were assembling there. 
By his further exertions, before he was last 
seen, this gallant s\ibaltfM*n maintained a litie 
of groat tactical value. 

Piccadilly Farm, near WytschiV^tt*, was on 
September 28, 1918, the objective of Sergeant 
McGuffie, who showed high courage in entering, 
single-handed, several German dug-outs and 
taking many imsoners. Ho was an ex|iert 



LIBUT. D. S. MCGREGOR, 
Royal Scots fod M.G. Goips. 



SECOND LIEUT. F. E. YOUNG, 
Herts Redlnient. 

ill this special form of warfare, for during later 
operations he dealt similarly with dug-out 
after dug-out,** and forced an officer and 25 
other ranks to surrender. More than this 
lie chased and brought back several Germans 
who wei*e “ slipping away,’* and he, too, 
like Lieutenant Young,' rescued .some British 
soldiers who wei*e being" led off as prisoners. 
McGuffie wa.s subsequently killed by a shell. 

Throughout the whole of the fighting from 
August 29 to September 1, 1918, Second 
Lieutenant Huffam showed the courage wliich 
marked him for the Cross, the finest of his 
displays being on August 31, 1918, when, with 
tliroe men, ho rushed and jiut out of action 
a German machine-gun post. His own post 
being then heavily attacked he withdrew, 
but fighting, and carrying back a wounded 
conarade. On the night of the same day, at 
St. Servin*8 Farm, with only two men, he 
rushed a hostile machine-gun, capturing eight 
prisoners and enabling the advance to continue. 

The “ most exceptional gallantry and devo- 
tion to duty ** wore shown by Sergeant Johnson 
at Raraitoourt on October 3, 1918 The sergeant, 
single-handofl, charged a nest of German 
machine-guns at very close range, having 
worked his way forward under very heavy 
fire. He bayoneted several gunners and 
captured two machine-guns. He was severely 
wounded by a bomb during this attack, but 
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’ CORPORAL (ACTING SBRGT.) L. 

mcgu'ffib. 

Late King’j Own SoottUh Borderers. 


ooiitiiiuod to lead his men forward. The 
line being once more held up by macliine-gunrt 
shortly afterwards, Joluison again rushed 
forward and* single-handed a^^tacked the post. 
“ With wonderful courage he bombed the 
gayrison, put the guns out of action, and caj)- 
tured the teams.** 

In spite of ix^ptMited wounds Lieutenant 
Barrett fought on < luring the attack on Pontruet 
on September 24, 1918. Darkness and smoke 
bsrrage caused a considerable numl^er of men 
to lose direction,* and the lieutenant foutid 
himself aclvancin^ against a trench of great 
strength — -Forgan’s 'French — which contained 
numerous machine-guns. Collecting all avail- 
able men ho charged the nearest group of the 
weapons, being wounded in this undertaking ; 
yet ho gained Forgan’s Trench, and so success- 
fully attacked the garrison that tie inflicted 
many casualties and personally disposed of two 
machine-guns. Lieutenant Barrett was again 
severely woimded, but he managed to climb 
out of the trench and fix his position and locate 
the enemy. He was exhausted by his wounds, 
but so far mastered his sufferings as to give 
detailed orders to liis men to cut their way 
back to the battalion, and this they did. 
Barrett, refusing help for himself, was wounded 
for the third time, so seriously that he could 
not move, and he hot! to be carriAl out. He 
fiad endured long and bravely, and had done 
that which alone made it possible for any of 
his party to get away alive from Forgan’s 
I'rench. 

Tandey, of the “ Havercake Lads,*’ was 
another illustration of the spirit whioh impelled 



SERGT. W. H. JOHNSON, 

Notts and Derby Regiment. 

a British fighter to hold on in s])ite of wounds 
and to refuse to “give in,” as his comrades of 
the old 33nl would have said, to any opponent, 
German or otherwise. His exploit was ec|nal 
to the deeds of any YorksliinMnan in atdiori, 
the scene of it being Marcoing, the date Sep- 
tember 28. 1918. During the advanee on tjio 
village his piatoon was held up by machine- 
gun fire, where upon Private Tandey immediately 
crawled forwanl, and having located the 
hostile weapon knocked it out with a Lewis 
gan''*teani. On reaching th*' (‘rossings ho 



West Ridiog Regiment. 
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restored the plank bridge, working imder a haif 
of bullets, the accompiishniont by him of tliis 
perilous task enabling the first crossing to be 
made at tViis vital spot. Tandey had done well 
so far, but he was to do even better later in 
the evening, during an attack. With eight 
oomrados he was surrounded by an overwhelm- 
ing number of Germans. The position seemed 
hopeless, but the undaunted private led a 
bayonet charge through them, and fought so 
fiercely and so well that 37 of the enemy wore 
driven into the hands of the rest ot his company 
During thc^so furious and exhausting operations 
Tandey was twice wound(?d. 

In the long list of 32 recipients there 
won', as it was incivitablo that there should 
be, eases of individual heroism and devotion 
which stood out from even their own exalted 
setting, and amongst these instances was the 
noble self-sacrifice of Private Frank Lester, 
1 0th Battalion Lancashire Fusiliprs, who came 



LIEUT. J. C. BARRETT, 

Leicester Regiment. 

from Trby, near Birkenhead. His achievement 
threw light on the desperate nature of much of 
the fighting which fell to the lot of the British 
soldier when forking in small partie<3. 

During the clearing of the village of Neuvilly 
on October 12, 1918, an officer had with him a 
party of about seven men, including Lester, 
who was the first to enter a house by the 


back door as some Germans were trying to 
get oiit by the front door. Two of these Germans 
were shot by Lester as they attempted to 
eHcay>e. A minute later the back door was 
blocked by a fall of masonry and the party 
wore trapped, for the only exit, into the village 



PRIVATE FRANK LESTER, 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 

str<?et w'as under point blank fire, the street 
being also swept by closi^-range machine-gmi 
^re. Another party in a house across the 
street were suffering severely at the hands of 
an enemy ?;mii)er. 

1^his situation was as desperate and hope- 
less os it was possible to imagine, and Lester 
could not be under the slightest ilhision as to 
the result of the determination which flashed 
into his mind. The party opposite was faced 
with the alternative of crossing the tire-swept 
street Ar remaining in the house and being shot 
one by one. With Private Frank Lester to 
decide was to act, and having exclaimed, “I’ll 
settle him ! ” he dashed into tlie street and shot 
the sniper at close quarters ; but the instant 
he did so he himself fell, mortally wounded. 
“ To save their lives he sacrificed his own.” 

Many of these village fights were Landrecies 
over again, and they were strongly reminiscent 
of the dt^perate street encounters of 1870 
between small bonds of French and Germans, 
which the pictures of de Neuville and other 
artists had made familiar. 

A case to bear company with Lester’s was 
that of Lance-Sergeant Harry Blanshard Wood, 
M.M„ 2nd Battalion Scots Guards (Bristol), 
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at the village of St. Python, Franco, on Octo- 
ber 13, 1918. Here, again, the streets, in a 
desperately opposed advance, were raked by 
macliine-gun fire. Wood’s platoon sergeant 
was killed, and command of tho leading platoon 
fell to the Guardsman, who had a chance of 
distinction which was enough to satisfy the 
utmost yearning for a rare opportunity. The 
company’s task was clear, and was as difficult 
as it was obvious. The western side of the 
village had to be freed and the crossing of the 
River Selle secured ; but before this could be 
done the bridge, which had been ruined, had 
to be gained, and it happened that the space 
in front of tho bridge wtis commanded by 
German snipers. 

A man of infinite resource and pluck was 
needed to master such an unpromising problem, 
and in Sergeant Wood the man was on tho 
spot. “ A large brick ” was available, and 
seizing this Wood “ boldly carried” it out into 
the open space, lay down behind it, and fired 
continually at the snipers, ordering his men to 
work across, while ho covered them by his fire. 
Wood himself was under heavy and well-aimed 
fif’f^ while his order was being carried out, but 
the whole of liis party reached tho objective 
|)oint. Wood luckily survived his desperate 
situation, and later in the day lie further 
distinguished himself by driving off repeated 
German counter-attacks against his position. 

Jumeaux (Balkans) was the place named 
connexion with tlio acts for which the Cross 
w^as awarded to Lieutenant -(’olonel Daniel 
Burges, D.S.O., Gloucestershire Regiment, com* 
manding tho 7th (S.) Battalion of the Soutli 
Wales Borderers. In the operations of Sep- 
tember 18, 1918, he made so snecessfid a recon- 
naisaiieo of the encmiy’s fii*8t - line trenches 
that he was able to take his battalion to the 
assembly point without casualties, after which 
he ver^ skilfully maintained diroetion, though 
” every known landmark w^as completely 
obscured by smoko and dust.” Tho battalion, 
when still some distance from its objective, had 
to endure very severe machine-gun fire, w'hich 
caused many casualties amongst company 
loaders. Lieutenant-Colonel Burges was by 
this time wounded, but he disregarded both his 
own condition and his |iersonal safefy, and kept 
moving to and fro through his command, 
encouraging his men and helping them to 
maintain formation and direction. At last, 
through “a decimating fire,” as they neared 
the enemy's position, he led them forward 


^mtil he was again hit, twice,* and fell uncon- 
scious. 

Another member of the old 24th Regiment who 
received tho Cross was Coinpany-Sorgeant- 
Major John Henry Williams, D.C.M., M.M., 
loth Battalion South Wah^ Borderers (CSvm, 
Mon.), who did splendid single-handed work on 
the night of October 7-8, 1918, during the 
attack on Villers Outreaiix. His case empha- 
sistni the peril w’hieh so often confronted 
British soldit'rs in dealing with German trea- 
cheiy, while it illust!at<*d the swift vetigeanco 
which follow^ed .such displays by the un- 
scrupulous enemy. Williams saw that his 



IJFUT.-COL. D. BURGES, 
Gloucestershire Kejiiment. 

company was suffering heavy ea.-4ualties from 
an enemy maehiiie-giin, and so he ordered a 
Lewis gun to (nigage the weapon. Advancing 
under lieavy fire to the fiauk of the Gei'inati 
post, he rushed it, alone, witli the brilliant 
result that he eaptuif^d 15 of the foe. 'I’h<i 
prisoners snw^ that th(? seigeant-major was 
alont?, and th(*y turner! on him, fine of them 
seizing his rifle. Williams, however, was too 
quick and too eoiiragcHius f(>r them, and having 
broken away from hi.s assailant, he bayoneted 
five of the Germans, and the rest, cowed by 
their conqueror, again surrendered. 

During the operations across^ the Piavs> on 
October 27, 1918, Sergeant William McNally^ 
8th (S.) Battalion Yorkshire Regi#nent (Mur- 
ton Colliery, Co. Durham) performed ” innu- 
merable acts of gallantry ” ; amongst thf> 
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Specific deeds recorded of him being a single- 
handed rush to some buildings from the 
vicinity of which came heavy machine-gim fire. 
A single-handed onslaught by the sergeant 
resulted in the killing of the team and the 
capture of the gun. On October 29, at Vazzola, 



SERGT. WM. MCNALLY, 
Yorkshire Re((iment. 


his company, which had crossed the river 
Monticano, came under heavy fire from machine- 
guns and rifles. Immediately directing his 
platoon’s fii’e against the danger point, the 
sergeant crept to the rear of the enemy position, 
and t.o tliis he gave the treatment that he liad 
dealt to the hostile post two days previously — 
he rushed it, killed or put to flight the garrison 
and seized a machine-gun, while he ended the 
day’s fine work by frustrating an attack, 
sovei^ly pimishing the enemy, and generally 
distinguishing himself in the mipromising 
environment of a newly captured ditch. 

Jt had not seldom happened that the 
recipient of a Cross had lost his life soon after 
winning his honour, and this was the fate of 
Lance-Sergeant Thomas Neeley, M.M., 8th 
Battalion Royal Lancaster Regiment (Liver- 
pool), who was killed three days after showing 
great valoiur at Flesquieres on September 27, 
1918. Neeley’s exhibition was essentially that 
of a man who was completely imbued with the 
true fighting spirit and sought and took every 
opportunity of easing it. He hurled himself, 
with equal contempt of death and danger, 
agaiifst machine -gun positions and concrete 
strong points, capturing guns, killing men and 
clearing up fiositions. Mostly he fought single- 
handed, sometimes he worked with two or three 
men, but it was his own overmastering power 


which made it be said of him that he was 
largely instrumental in enabling his company 
ft advance 3,000 yards* along the Hindenbiu^g 
support line 

Another village fight gave the Cross to a 
gimner-^Lieutenant Robert Vaughan Gorle, 
“ A ” Battery, 50th Brigade, R.F.A. On 
October 1, 1918, during the attack on Ijedeghem, 
he was in command of an 18-pr. gun working 
in close conjunction with infantry. On four 
separate occasions he brought his gun into 
action in the most exposed positions and 
disposed of hostile machine-guns by firing over 
o|3en sights under direct macliine-gun fire at 
500 to 000 yards range. Later, when the 
infantry were wavering and being driven back 
by intense fire Gorle galloped his gun in front 
of the leading infantry and twice knocked out 
the machine-guns which were causing the 
trouble. 

Night fighting of the most desperate character 
gave Lieutenant Donald John Dean, 8th 
Battalion Royal West Kent Regiment, his 
opportunity to win the Cross. During the 
jieriod September 24 to 26, when he and his 



CO.-SBRGT..MAJOR J. H. WILLIAMS, 
South Wales Borderers, 


platoon held an advance post wliich liad been 
established in a newly captured enemy trench 
north-west of Lens, the Germans made the 
most resolute efforts to oust them. The defence 
in itself was a fine display of gallantry and 
leadership. The more so because the post, when 
taken over on the night of the 24th, was ill- 
prepared for defence, Soon after the occupa- 
tion the Germans made their first attempt, 
and failed.. Consolidation was continued under 
heavy machine-gun fire. Soon after midnight 
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another determined attack was made by the tion was continued. This work carried on 

Germans, but again they were driven off, and under heavy fire, which culminated in intense 

throughout the night, until about six o’clock * artillery fire on the morniiig of tlie 2(iMi. 

in the morning, Lieutenant Dean and his bravo Again the enemy desperately attacked, but 

band worked unceasingly. post was hold against all comt^rs, a?id 



The Gennans had pulled themselves together, 
and now, supported with heavy shell and 
trench mortar ftre, they mode a fresh and 
fiercer onslaught ; but (or the tliird time they 
were hurled back, with severe loss, by the 
British subaltern and his men. During the 
whole of the 2.5th, through the night, consolida- 


ffnally the Germans were repulsed with heavy 
loss. In all, the post was attacked five times, 
tltfice heavily, and no better pro<ji of the • 
resolute courage of the defenders could be 
given than the fact that each attack completely 
failed. 

Working with another hero whose name, 
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unfortunately, was not given, Lanoe-Corparat 
George Onions, Ist Battalion Devonshire 
llegirnent, of Sale, Cheslxire, “averted what* 
rnight*have been a very clangorous situation.** 
On August 22, 1918, when south of Achiet-le- 
Petit, ho was sent out with one man to get 
touch with the battalion on the right dank, 
and ho saw that the Gormans wcjrc^ cuivaucing 
in largo niirnbors “ to attack tho positions 
gained on the prtwious day.” Tho corporal 
and his comrade realized the opportunity and 
they placed themselves on the dank of the 
advancing enemy. When the target was most 
favourable they opened rapid tire, carrying out 
in this respect that fire discipline to which so 
much of British triumph htul boon due in mon? 
than four years of war. When the Gferrnans 
were about 100 yards away from the two men 
the line wavered and some hands were soon to 
be thrown up. Onions then rushed forwapj 
and with his cornrafle’s help took about 200 of 
tho enemy prisoners an<i ” marched them back 
to his company commander.** This act was to 
be added to the list of extraordinary individual 
exploits, and though in the odunal story only 



LANCE-CORPORAL GEO. ONIONS, 
Devonthi're Regiment. 

the name of tho lance-corporal was given there 
could be no doubt that the name of the comrade 
would bo proudly added to the regimental roll 
of the “ Bloody Kleventh.’* 

These 44 awards (the remainder will be 
dealt with later) were made public about the 
*date of 4^e general election oi 1918, when 
there was returned to Parliament Lieutenant- 
Comnfender P, T. Dean, 40 years of age, slate 
merchant and cotton spinner, and member of 
the Blackburn Town Council, who in July, 1916, 


became an officer in the Royal Naval Reserve 
and for his valour in the Zeebrugge affair in 
April was awarded the Victoria Cross, 

The following is a list of the 59 recipients 
of the Victoria Cross who havO’been dealt with 
in this number, excluding the eight “ Mystery ’* 
V.C.*8, whose names liave appeared in previous 
lists : 

Barker, Capt. (Act. Major) W. O., D.S.O., 
M.C., No. 201 Sqn., R.A.F. 



LIEUT, D. J. DEAN, 
Went Kent Regiment. 


Barreit, Lieut. J. C., l/5th Battalion, Leices- 
tershire Hegt. (T.F,). 

Beak, Temp. Comdr. IX M. W., D.S.O., M.C. 
R.N.V.R. 

BEAucHAMr-PROcTOR, Liout. (Act. Capt.) A. W., 
b.s.o., M.C., D.F.C., No. 84 Sqn., R.A.F. 
Burges, Major (Temp. Lieut. -Colonel) 1)., 
D.S.O., Gloiic. Hegt., commanding 7th (S.) 
Bn. S. W. Bord. 

Calvert, Sergt. L., M.M., King*s Own (Y.L.T.) 
(Conisboro*). 

Colley, Pte. (Act. Sergt.) H. J., M.M., late 
Lancs. Fusiliers (Smethwick). 

CRicitroN, Pte. Jas., Auckland Regt., N.Z.F. 

Deak, Temp, Lieut. D. J., 8th Bn. R. West 
Kent Regt. 

Dinesbn, Pte. Thomas, Quebec Regt. , 
Forsyth, Sergt. S., late N.Z. Engineers, 
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Frisby, Lieut. (Act. Capt.) C. H., C. (.ids, 
(S.R.), attd. Ist Bn. 

Gaby, Lieut. A. E., late A.l.F. 

Goble, Temp. Lieut. H. V^, “ A ” Bty., »>(>th 
Bde.. R.F.A. 

Gort (J. S. S. P. Vercker), Viscount, D.S.O., 

M. V.O., M.C., Capt. and Bt. Maj<»i* (Act. 
Lieut. -Colonel), Ist Bn. G. Gds. 

Grant, Sergt. J. G., 1st Bn. Wellington Rcgt., 

N. Z.F. 

Harris, Sergt. T. J., late R. W. Kent 

Regt. (Lower Hailing, Kent). 

Harvey, Pte. Jack, London Regt (( 'a in her well). 
.^H^UFFAM, 2nd Lieut. .1. P., oth Bn. W. Hid. H. 
(T.F.), attd. 2nd Bn. 

Hunter, /Jpl. D. F., l/olli Bn. Highland Light 
Inf. (Dunfcrinline). 

Jaurson, Pte. (Lce.-Corpl.) T. N., late 1st 
Bn. C. Gds. (Swinton). 

Johnson, Sergt. W. H., l/oth Bn. Notts ^ 
Derby Regt. (T.F.) (Worksop). 

.JoYNT, Lieut. W. D., 8th Bn. A.l.F. 

JuDSON^i Sergt, H. S., D.C.M., M.:M., Auckland 
Rgt./N.Z.F. 

Knight, Act. Sergt. A. (J., late .Alberta Regt 

Laurent, Sergt. H. J., X.Z. Rifle Bde. 
JwESTER, Pte. F., late 10th Bn. Lancs Fus. 
(Irby, nr. Birktaiheail). 

MacIntyre, Lieut. I)f L., .\rg. tV S.ll. 


Mf^GREiiOR, LifMit. I). S., late tith Bn. H. iScots 
(T.F.) and 29th Bn. M.G.C. 

McGcffie, Cpl- (Act. Sergt.) I.. late 1.5th 
Bn. K.O.S.B. (T.F.) (Wigtown). , 
McIveu, Pte. H., M.M., late H. Scots (Newton). 
McNamara, Cpl. .1., K. Surrey Regt. (Pre.stoii). 
McNally, Sergt. Win., M.M., 8th (S.) Rn. 

Yks. R. (Murton (V'llicrv, co. Durham). 
.Metcalf, Lcc.-tVl. W. II., M.M., Mauitoha 
Regt. 

Miner, C| d* H.G. R., late Central Ontario Regt. 

Neeou.vm, Pte. S., Red ford shire Rt‘gt. (Hull). 
Neeley, Cpl. (Let‘.-Seigi .) 'V., M.M., Hth Rn. 
R. Lancs. Regt. (Liverpool). 

Onions, Lee. -Cpl. (!., 1st Rn. Devonshii'o 
Regt. (Sale, Cheshire). 

I*E('K, Li<‘Ut.-C<»loiiel C. W., D.S.O., Mauiloha 
Regt. 

Prowse, Cliief Petty Olliei’r ti.. R.N.X.R. 
(Land ore). 

Richaroson, ITe, (Piper) .)aine>. late Manitoha 
Regt. 

Rutherkoki), Lieut. C. S., M.C,, .M.M., Ouehec 
Regt. 

Seaman, L(‘(‘.-Cpl- !*"•- Inte R. In. Kus. (Selmle, 
Norfolk). 

Sewell, Lieut. (’. H., lati* R. \\ . Kent. Regt., 
attd. Tank C<ups. 

SiMrsoN, t'pl* ( l>ee,-Sri’gl . ) Liia*s. lb‘gl. 

(Ikilton)' 
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SiNQH, Hkssajdah Hadlu, late I4th Lci-s^., 
atUl. 29th her A,, Inch A. 

Smith, Cpl. (Ijco.-Sergt.) E., D.C.M., Lanca. 
Fus. (Alaiyport). 

Stall, Sergt. R., late Eastern Ontario Kegt. 

Tandey, Pte. H., D.C.M., M.M., 5th Bn. 
W. Rid Regt. (T.F.) (Leamington). 

Vann, Capt. (Act. Lieut. -Colonel) B. W., M.C., 
late l/8th Bn., attd. l/6th Bn., Notts and 
Derby Regt (T.F.) 

VVeale, Lee. -Cpl. H., R.VV. Fus. (Shotton, 
Cheshire) 

West, Capt. (Act Lieut. -Colonel) R. A., D.S.O , 
M.O., late North Irish Horse (Cav. S.R.) and 
Tank Corps. 


West, Lieut. (Act. Capt.) F. M. F., MiC., R.A.F 
(formerly of the Special Reserve, R. Muns^r 
Fus.). 

Wilcox, Lee, -Cpl. Alfred, Oxf. iV Bucks Light 
Inf. (Birmingham). 

White, Temp. 2nd Lieut. W. A., Maohin)^-Gun 
Corps. 

Williams, C.-S.-M. J. H., D.C.M.. M.M., 10th 
Bn. S. Wales Borderers (C’*’m, Mop.). 

Wood, Cpl. (Lce.-Sergt.) H. B., M.M., 2nd Bn. 
Scots Ods. (Bristol). 

Wood, Pte. W., 10th Bn. Northumberland Fus., 
(Stockport). ^ 

Young, 2nd Lieut. F. E., lato 1st Bn. Herts 
Regt. (T.F.). " 
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THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE OF 1918 

(V.) 


JiEIl^FORCKMKNTS FROM ENGLAND — TUOOPS RECALLED FROM OTHER 'I'hEATRES OF W'aR RRlTfSH 

ReOI tiANIZATION MlNOR ACTIONS IN MaY, 1918, ON SoMME AND Lys FuONTS — (JeRMAN A'ITACK 

ON THE ("hemin-des-Dames, May 27 — Forces Engaged — The Huitlsh IXth Corps I’he Aisne 
Reached — Enemy Ai^ross tee Vesle - Soissons and Fere-en-Tahdenois Taken (Jehmans 

AGAIN ON THE MaRNE — TlIE OFFENSIVE CHECKED — CeRMAN AtTACK IN THE MaTZ V' ALLEY, 

June O^Enemy Progress and Check — A »ericans at Cantignv — Air Fighting in May. 


A t the beginning of .. ay, 1918, the 
British Annies fighting in France 
were much reduced in strength 
owing f. th<^ severe losses whieli 
had been inflicted on thgin by th<3 very superior 
numbers the CeriDans luid employed in ti.j 
fighting which occurred from March 21 onward. 
From March 25 the hom(> authorities did their 
best to strengthen tlu^m by sending out as 
I’apidly as possible reinforcements from Englond, 
and also by recalling considerable bodies of 
troops f»’om other theatres of war. But with, 
regard to the first, as the men wen^ largely 
untrained, or, at any rate, not up to the 
standard of flic troo])s already (iigaged, it 
took some little time for them to assimilate 
the spirit of the units in which they were 
absorbed and to n ])let<^ their training and 
ec|uiDmont. As b) the troops from otlier 
theatres of war, much time was occupie<l in 
bringing them to France. Those which 
had to be brought ship through thejMedi- 
terraiieaii had to be carefully convoyed, and, 
moreover, it took many uays to bring them 
down to the ports of embarkation and ship 
them for transit. ^ 

Some idea of the extent to which our fighting 
numbers had been affected may be obtained 
Voi. xvm.— Part 233- 


from the fact, stated by Sir Douglas Haig in 
his dispatcli of Decemlx*!* 21, that “at the 
beginning of May no less than eight divi- 
sions had been reduced to cadres, and were 

9 

temporarily written off altogether as fighting 
units. “ Two other divisions “ wt?re liolditig 
positions in the lines with reduced cadres, 
which it was not yet possibles to bring up to 
I'stablishmcnt/ 

.A certain amount of givt^ and take had 
oceurred between the* French Aiiny and our 
own. Fn^nch troops, as ue have, already 
seen, had been brought up in no unsparing 
numbers to stof) the (iei’inau advance on 
.\mieiis, and liad also been used to support 
the left of the British line in the neighbour- 
hood of Kemmel and to str(‘ngth(;a the 
Flandei*H front. 

Five British ilivisions, oir the other hand, 
had IxK^n transferred at the end of April and 
early in May to join the Freindi Sixth Army 
and take the place of some French divisioas 
which had b€3en conccint rated behind Arnicas. 
All this h?ft only 45 British infantry divisions, 
and most of these wore below strength, some 
of them considerably so, for operations on the 
front held by the armies under Sir Douglas 
Haig’s command. It did not improve the 
397- 
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situation that fully three-fourths of these 45 
divisions had been engaged in opposing one or 
both •of the recent German offensives. i\ll 
were war-worn, and needed rest and the 

f 

infusion of new blood to bring them up to 
really first-rate fighting trim. 

It is quite true that the French had been a.s 
heavily engaged in the fighting as had the 
I British, and it had been necessary to bring up 
a considerable proportion of Foch’s reserves 
to stabilize the position about Amiens and 
about Ypres. The American Anny, althougli 
it was beginning to increase in numbers, was 
not available in sufficient force to replace the 
lack of troops with the Allies. On the other 
lumd, it must bo remembered that the German 
lo.s.ses had also been ext remely heav^y. How 
hfuivy it is impossible accurately to estirnatci 
but ev'ent.s showed that the troops in con- 
tact with the Allies between the Oise and 
Ypres were exhausted by the continuou.s 
strain of their efforts, and had lost the power 
for a time of further attack. Time was needed 
to reorganize them and to strengthen them 
with the reserves ; but it was also known that 
the enemy luul snpiiorts uji to 75 divisions still 
available on the Western front. It is not to 
he doubted that he knew appruxiinatciy, at 
any rate, what the situation was with both 
the British and French Annies By his 

f 


operations in March and April ho had attained 
positions of considerable offensive strategic 
power, and these he was improving d^ily. Ho 
had pushed througli the whole ^ of our original 
lines of organized defence, and was within a 
short distance of the tw’o important railway 
centres of Amiens and Hazebrouck, wffiich, 
with that of Bethune, w'ere umler the effec- 
tive fire of the enemy’s •guns. These also 
tlireatened the important railway centre at 
St. Pol. “The depth to w^hich the enegfiy 
had penetrated in the Somme and Lys valleys 
had interrupted important natural lines of 
railway^ and cijeated a position of extreme 
gravity with regard to the maintenance of 
eommuiiications in northern France.” This 
i-endered it necessary for the Allies to enter 
on a largo programme of railway construc- 
tion so as to provide three sej .rate routes 
for north and south traffic independent of 
Amiens. The work thus necessitated in- 
cluded the doubling of existing tracks, anti 
sometimes it w as nece.ssary to quadruple them ; 
altogetlier some 200 miles of broad gauge track 
was laid tlown during the period of comparative 
inactivity from April to July. 

The severe disruption of the defensive lines 
involved the construction of others farther 
back. This was a very pressing need, and, 

combined with the railroatl consti'uctions both 

« 
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\lrefich oJUir ifil photograf h» 

CHINESE LABOURERS DOUBLING A RAILWAY LINE. 


broad and narrow jijaugo, and the making or 
iinpVoveinont of many mikw of roads, called 
for the employment on a very larger scale of 
>)Oth skilled and unskilled labour. Tbe total 
length of new trench works const iMicted was 
over 5,000 miles, not far short of the distance 
from England to tho Cape, ami all thc‘ time tl]^^ 
(Hpially pressing nt?(*^l of reorganizing our fighting 
troops and bringing them up to strength had 
to be continued. It was a task requiring vast 
f^nergies, great ability, and enormous etTorts 
on the part of all conc(?rned to produce and 
organize the nmterial imd men which the 
situation demanded. For either Fr(*iich or 
British the offensive was for a tiim^ impossible. 
It was their (hity to keep on the (h'fensive 
— an oc^tive one, maybe, but still a defensive - 
until the arrival of American troops gave us 
something nearer equality of forct^s, when we 
should be able to resume active operations. 

The policy, therefore, to be undertaken was 
a tentative one. The first duty was to hold 
our new positions, taking advantage of every 
opportunity by minor operations to keep the 
enemy in a state of tension and iricertainty, 
and as our divisions were rested and reor> 
ganked and increased in numbers, tho little 
aggre^ions . nught become bigger or, wlrnt 
wae the thing, more frequent, thus 

enabling us to effect local improvements in 


our linos, whether for the purposes of defcrico 
or for Huhscqiicnt olTensix e movenurit. » 

As will be in tlie eom*s<‘ of the narrative, 
the middle of July marlo'd the turning point 
in the campaign and eornmemMxl the new eni 
of attack. Mi*anwhilc, abandoning for a time 
attacks on the Britislt, the (h^rinans made a 
determined attack on the Tuorning of May 27 
against the French on a front of about *15 niili‘s 
iiorth-w'cst of Hcdnis. and tlic tightiiig against 
the Frcncli and tin* Fnglish aMiu*h<HM.o tlieni 
went on until July 18, wls'ii Marshal Foch 
laurichcd liis great (‘ountcr-ofl’ensive, which 
h»> had been a long time preparing on the 
line hetwi'cii ( 'liateau-'rhifMTy ami Sniss«»ns. 
With th(? (Icdails of all this w’(* shall deal later. 
Now l(*t us turn for a time to that f)art of the 
strategic front with which the British weju 
more esp<*eially com*<*rned. 

(’ha|)ter Ct'LXX. deseribe<l tln^ opfirations 
111 the V^^^ste^u theatre* up to tho latter part 
of April, w^hcri the grtnit f^ffort of tho tkainatis 
to break through the northern part of our 
line was brought to a standstill. 

For various actions in the Lys fighting ^the 
following divisions of the Secoiffl Army wei-e 
specially thanked by the Field Marslia) 
commanding in chief the British Armies irt 
France, viz., the 0th, 19th, 21st, 25th, 20t/h, 
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Olst, 33rd, 34th and 49th Divisions ; and the 
1st Australian Division. We had lost prisoners 
during April, but we had taken, on the otlier 
hand, 5,241 Germans, of whom 13h were 
ofiieei‘8, which shows the success had not been 
all on one side. Moreover, during the month, 
we dropped 23,900 bombs behind tlu' German 
lines, while they only let fall 2,033 behind oui*s. 
Although nothing further of great importance 
occurred for some little time after tlu‘ termina- 
tion of the battle, still a considerabh' amount of 
fighting went on all along t he region when' 
‘l^e were in contact with the enemy from the 
Oiso up to Ypn^s. Most of this was due to 
local attacks made by our Allies oi* ourselves 
tp improve the position. Occasionally the 
Gcnnans, too, tried to push a lit lie more 
forward, but on th(? whole it may be said that 
the balance of success was on t he sale of the 
Allied troops, and the jiolicy which had placed 
General Foch at the hea<l of the whole of 
the forces in the W'estern theatre of war was 
beginning to bear fruit.* 

(hi April 29 the Germans attacked the 
llelgian advanced posts in the region of 
Ijangenmrek and foi'ced them to retire for a 
short fiistaiice on a portion of the line attacked, 
but a counter-attack drove the Gormans 
back and the situation was completely restored. 
On the other hand, Belgian raids near Nieuport 
as well as towards Kippe resulted in favour 
of our Ally, who hrmight. in prisoners, "rhe 
most serious fighting on that day took place 
in the neighbourhood of Locre. Tliis village 
was an important point to the west of KemmeJ, 
which it necessary for the Geiinans t<» 

hold if they moved forward towards the 
heights of Scherpenberg and Mont Rouge. It 
w'as a point the po.ssession of wdiich had Ix'en 
severely contested, and it is sair! to liave 
changed hands 14 times during this peripd of 
the fighting ; at any rate, on April 29, after 
a great c)^al of hand-to-hand fighting, during 
which the tide of battle ebbed and flowed 
tlirough the village, it fell into the hands of 
the Germans at half -past 12 and the latUa- 
thou advanced towards the Scherpenberg. 
They were shortly after countered by a fresh 
French division, which, stonning forward, 
drove the enemy back to the cryss-roads 
outside the village, ee.pturmg 94 prisoners. 
To the north of this and in connexion with 
the attack on the French the British troops 

♦The Belgian Army had been placed nndef his ordern 
on April 17. 


near the village of Voormezoele were stieiui- 
ouhly attacked and a sevtnx^ en^igeincnt t<»ok 
place at the Ridge \VtH)d south-ivest of this 
point. There was no fighting north of tlu' 
canal, though the (lermans held the^^osition 
known as the Lankhof Fann^ ju.st on the north 
side of it, which they Imtl captured on the 28th, 
and which gnv*' tlu*m a favo\iral>le j)oint of 
vantage ; but between the Vooruu'Z4*i‘le and 
north-eastwards through Verhranden Moh'ii 



[Helgian official photnffrapli. 


BELGIANS OCCUPYING A GERMAN 
TRENCH NEAR DIXMUDE. 

up to Zillebeke Lakt' the (lermans came on iu 
(lense masses with fixed l)ayouets. after a 
heavy ])relimimiry bombardment of higli 
cx|)Iosive and gas shells, w'hich last('d 1 ) hours. 
They carried their pucks and seven days’ 
provisions, and were t*vidcntly intended to 
carry t heir line far forwar’d. Th(' point atiacked 
here was lu'ld by the liancasters and West 
Hiding Regiment with the Scottish Hifies and 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers, the last rnuned 
holding Riflge Wood. Near Voormezoele were 
men of the Leicester Rt^giimmt. There w^as a 
thin mist, but not eiiotigh to screen the enemy 
w^hen within tiocisive infantry range, and for 
some 400 yards the advancing troops were 
plainly visible. 

In front of Voormezeele w’o had some of 
the usual advance posts, inachinD-gun nests, 
and these fell to the first rush of the numerous 
enemy. But rifle and machine-gun fir^ brought 
him up at the main defence line with heavy 
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THE FRENCHMEN WHO DROVE THE GERMANS OUT OF HANGARD» TAKING 

OVER 100 PRISONERS, 


loss. The Germans delivered throe attacks, one 
after the other, all equally unsuccessful. The 
successive waves were beaten back by our 
infantry fire, and after the third attempt 
had boon brought to a standstill our men 
left their trenches, and, attacking with the 
bayonet, drove the enemy back in confusion. 
The fighting extended along a front from 
Voonnezeele down to Mett?ron, a distance of 
10 miles, and no loss than 11 German divisions 
tried to break through the Allies* line ; but all 
their attempts wen? foiled and they wen- 
compelled to retire from before the position 
our troops held. 1*he result of the day was 
distinctly unfavourable to Gie enemy and was 
made more so by a counter-attack deliv(?red 
by th(? French w^hich drove him some 1,500 
yards to the rear in the direction of Kemmel. So 
bitter was the fighting that out of an enemy garri- 
son of 1,500 men in the village only 200 escaped, 
the rest being all killed or taken prisoners. 

This segment of the battlefield was the only 
qne in which severe infantry fighting took 
place, thoifgh the artillery fire of the enemy 
had been extremely severe against the whole 
of the Ypres salient, the southern Lys battlefield, 
and the Lens-Arras region. 


In the southern battlefield, in front of 
Villors-Brotonneux, the British line was ad- 
vanced a short distance? and some prison(‘rs 
were taken. * 

On April 30 there war some smart fighting 
in the Noyon region. The Gennans fired 
briskly on Montdidier, and when they attacked 
in the neighbourhood of Grivesnes and west of 
Montdidier, penetrated to the south-west of 
Xoyon and over the Oise and Aisne Canal near 
Varesnes. . Here an American regiment w>is 
stationed which drove back the three attacking 
ImtfSilions with heavy losses, though they 
themselves suffered considerable casualties. 

On May 2 the Germans made a Small local 
attack on the Belgian trenches near Niouport, 
but this was stopped without difficulty. The 
only other yioint to note was a considerable 
increase of artillery fire, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Boesinghe. More to the 
south, in the Amiens region, the French 
captured the German position on the western 
side of the Avro extending from Haillos to 
Caatol, including Hill 82, which was an important 
gain and considerably improved the position at 
this point, adding considerably to the strength 
of the junction point between the French and 
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British forces in the neighbourhood of Hangard. 
The French took over 100 prisoners. 

The same day a German attack on 'rheimes, 
on the east side of the Avre, between Hangai-d 
and Haillos, was defeated, and our troops 
(•oo]>erating south of Villei-s-Bretonneux also 
took a few prisoners. This fighting oeeurred 
because the Allies wished to improve their 
position on the Avre and because the Ota inans 
also endeavoured to push on to give themselves 
iia^>re favourable ground for a further advance* 
on Amiens. (On tlu' 3rd, at Hinges, west of 
Loeon, in a local attack we took 40 prisoners 


At the northern end of tlie Allied line, near 
Kemmel, raids attempted by the enem^ to tlie 
south of Lucre were ilriven off by French troops, 
and tlu^ local fights which 4;Ook place near 
Locon and on the Lawe River were also to our 
advantage. There were also lively little 
encounters rouncl Noyon, in which the French 
were equally succr‘ssful. It will thus be seen 
that all round the front line of the German 
position on the Somme then* was considerable 
infantry acti\'ity,* and the usual artillery fire 
went on ; it seems to have been more intense 
against the junetion of the French and English 



NOYON CATHEDRAL 


and captured two ma(;hine-guns. The Germans 
iittempted early on May 4 to recajiture t his 
ground, but were driven back). 

Two days later, on May 4 and r», the* 
Australians made another attack for the 
same reason. On this occasion it was 
between Morlancourt and Sailly-lo-See Le,, 
to the north of Villers-Brotonneux. • The 
result of their ossaidts on the tw’o con- 
secutive nights was to push through the 
German lines along some 1,200 yards, to a 
depth of 700 yards on the first night, and 
to a further 600 on the second. They„ took 
200 prisoners and some machine-guns and a 
trench mortar. 


forces at Hangard all pointing to a renewal 
of the attempt to reach .Amien.s. 

VV(' sc(», therefore, that on the position to 
which w'c had been forced back from Albert to 
the Avre wp had advanced again, and now' 
interposed a firnaa* and better line Iwtwoeii 
Amiens and the Germans, which relieved 
im.mediate presHUi*e from the direction of Corbie 
and gave us better observation over the gi‘oun<l • 
behind the German trenclujs on the south sid(5 
of the river and to the east of Villers-Ej^eton- 
neux. 

It was especially noteworthy as showing that, 
while it might have been reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Allied troops w'ould have been 
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<iepres8ed by their previous retreat, anci the 
(.iiennani elated, tlie exact reverse was the case ; 
we not only held our own gains at Vinci’S- 
Bretonneux, but Ut the points just mentioned 
had been able to retake a part of the ground we 
had lost — besides defeating the local attacks of 
the enemy. The Germans, as usual, denietl our 
successes, and claimed their own attack near 
( ’oiircy as a success. They admitted that the 
Australians succeeded in reaching their fore- 
most line, but said that “ their twice-rejieatod 
attack broke down before our posts with heavy 
losses.” There w’ere also encounters betwecm 
the opposing forces to tin? east of Keims, hut 
nothing of importance. 

Thoi’e was now a temporary hill in the battle, 
ami the next effort of the Germans was onco 
more shifted up to lh<^ ^'pii^s end of the Franco- 
British defences. On May h w e made a successful 
raid near Neuville Vitasse, capturing some 
prisoners and three machine-guns and driving 
buck an attempt by th(‘ (Jermans in the same 
neighbourhood without difficulty. There was 
also great artillery activity in the region of tlie 
recent combats, H allies- Villcrs- Bretonmnix. 
showing that the enemy was not giving up all 
his hope of advancing thence on .\miens. 

The next day was very wet, and w^as without 
incident, but on May 8 the w(*ather imf>rov(Ml 


and an attack of a more vigorous nature than 
any which had occurred since the Germans 
were held up at Kemmel on April 29 was made 
by them against our trenches there. Eai’ly in 
the morning, after a severe artillery bombard- 
ment, a powerful force advanced against the 
forward line we had taken up after April 29, 
between La Clytte and Voormezeele. Five divi- 
sions appear to liave been employed. In the 
centre two divisions made some progress, 
entering the front lino of posts and pushirig 
back those on the east side of the Kemmelbeek 
and Vyverbeek, entered Ridge Wood. A 
few troops even penetrated through to the 
ruins of some buildings behind it. But at 
7 p.m. they wei’o driven back by a counter- 
attack of »Seaforth Highlanders to the far side 
of the wo(kI, and our original line w'as again 
occupied. The wings of the Gorman attacks 
w(Mx^ complelely unsuccessful. On the northern 
flank our artillery stopped all advance, and 
similarly on the south the French guns h(*ld 
the enemy's infantry. Thus tlie grand attack 
by five divisions dw-iudled down to one of two 
only, o2nd Reserve Division against th(‘ 
wood, the .5()th Division to tlie south of it on a 
front of about a mile, which was completidy 
held by a single British division, apparently thi^ 
.“list. 



, [Official photograph, 

LEWIS GUNNERS IN A POST ON A CANAL. 
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TWO BRITISH GENERALS DISCUSSING PLANS. 


TJio iioxt day 1-he Germans again attacked 
north of Keinmol, and succeeded in pressing 
our lino back a little, but were onc(^ more driven 
off. The only result that accrued to them after ® 
the two days’ fighting was the losses they had 
sustained. 

There was also some figlitiiig in the neighbour- 
hood of Bouzincourt and about Albert, with 
no groat success to th(^ Germans. Tn the first 
case they failed to reach our trenches, fhi^ 
attack going down under our rifle and machine- 
gun fire. It is said tliat flu ring tin? fighting 
one of the (Jennans shouted in a loud voice of 
command,^ “ Bet ire,” in imitation of the tones 
of a British officer. It was a silly trick whit’h 
did not succeed, and the attack w^as coinplet(Oy 
broken. Immediately to the west of Albert the 
Gonnana succeefled in forcing their way into 
about 150 yards of our trench, Imt they vvert^ 
promptly turned out of it, and lost sfane 
prisoners, besides other casualties in kihed and 
wounded. 

Throughout the fighting up in the north our 
artillery hod played a great part. They had, 
as a rule, a good view over the country along 
which the enemy had to advance, and the 
consequence was tliAt, not only were the guns 
very formidable in the ac^^ual defence, but they 


W'cro able also to biing lu^wy fire to bear on 
tln^ approaches to I he Genuan Iiu(*s. Reports 
of prisoners show that [)arlies carrying rations 
up to the flout sufiVrc'd sj> much that thry 
often refused to go on, and that th(^ lint's of 
trommunicat ions wert^ pi'rpetually sholled hy 
our guns. Troops wen' shcdled out of their 
hilltds at night, in which action our at'roplancs 
atlded to tht* tlest ruction. K(*ports show 
without doubt that tht' result was demoralizing 
to the Germans. 

We lui\’c alit'atly set'n with what hni\»ry 
the iirtilltwy had actetl during the Sommr 
battle. Their contliict during that anti the fight - 
ing on the Lys tlrt'W' from Sir Douglas Haig the 
following wt'll-t'ained Special OnltTof the Day: 

J wish to loiivi'y to »'ll I'Muks of thr Itoyal K<*niin*‘iil 
of Artilh'ty my «»f tho ‘•filoiidid nrrx i' o 

l)y lln‘m in all .sta;.ios of tin* S<tinmi> ami J.y-: 
luittU'M tin* oponini; of tho oiu'iny's at,ta(>lc. 

'J’ht* ililllcnlf cointilioiis ittifM>>!r(t l)v a (Icft'iisitr (i.Jii 
ai;aiii.st. |/rt*atly su|)frlor inimhars huvr lM><‘ri farod with 
th« sariM* skill, coiirag*-, jukI (h'vot'on to duty whirh 
rharaftcrizc'd tho work of all biarndur- of tlio Artilln^v 
throuuhoiit tho oiTonsivo hattlas of 1917. t 

With less i-onstaiit and loyal t'oo|w*r«tioii or thn 
part of both fiald, hnavy. artd hattcri(»K,Jtha j^rnnt 
bravery ami dotorminafion of the infantry emild Hean-ely 
have availed to Jiold up the enemy’s advance, 'the 
infantry aye the first to admit the incrttiinable value of 
the artillery support ho rt»adily given thorn on till 
ucca.Miona. 
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A BATTERY OF HOWITZERS IN ACTION. 


'rile knowledge possr.xsod hy racli arm, doubly roii. 
rii'iitod by the Iryts nlnvady parsed throuijfh 

suoeesHfiilly, that it oan rely with absolute I'onihloiice 
upon the most Hhole-heai’le<l and self-saerificirijir 
cooperation of the ollu i is the Loc'uiest possibl • 
M^^••urarK;o that all further assaults of (lie? oiiomj will be 
juet and defeated. 

^ I thank the artillery for wh it it has already done, 
and count, without fear of disap]K»intineii(, upon the 
uuiiiitenanco of the sairic pillant spirit and liigh standard 
of achievement in the f nt nr?. 

On th(3 Hoiitliern field of bnfflr there was a 
more important eiiga>f(*iiient on May 9. North- 
v\est of Montdidier, at the small village cif 
(iriv'CHiies, the (Jermaiis held an important 
post in the park of tfn^ ehateaii sittiated there, 
^riiis interfered with the Kreneh line nirmitig 
lip on the wt^stern side of the Avre, and it was 
determined to recapture it After a short but 
intense artillery prepai'ation, the Freneli in- 
fantry moved forward against this post, and 
after hard fighting established a firm line which 
was held in spite of eountcT-attucks of the 
(Jerinans during the evening and also the next 
day. The Fi*encli captured 258 prisoners. 

'Pho success of the operation was largely due 
to surprise. The attack started at 7 a.m., 
and its object was gained in a rpiartcr of an 
Jionr The speed at which it was carried out 
eompletoly paralysed tlie Germans, so mueh 
so that their barrage only startcnl after the 
ground had been won. The new position gave 
the French tomplete command of view along 
the two ravines which ran from it — the one to 
Gratibus,* the other to Hargicourt — and this 
much affectetl the enemy’s coiniminicatioris in 
the rear. The object of the Gonnans in this 
i^t of the field had been to gain the £sclain> 


\ illtM's plateau, to the west of Grivesnos, so as 
to command the Amions-8t. Just railway, 
along which an approacli to the south from 
Amiens was possible. A direct approach from 
the east was far more difticiilt as the grftund 
was marshy along the hanks of the Avr<^ and 
also on the Somme. It may hero he observed 
that on the south side of their salient, from 
Montdidiei* back towards Noyon, the Germans 
had at this time constructed a strong defensive 
position consisting of three lines of works, 
show ing that they still thought a dii'ect attack 
on that part of thc'ir front was pc^ssible. More- 
ovcM’, if the advanced part of their salient 
towards Amiens were tlvawn ha(?k, the lines 
would servo to protect the southern flank of 
the retreat. 


On May 10 there was some further lighting 
on llig ground to the north of Keminel, where 
Hill 44 in the Vierstraat region after severe 
lighting, in which possession chang|>d more 
than once, linally remained in our hands. 
North-w est of Keinmi'l there were also engage- 
ments in whii4i our Allies improved their 
[losition and took 100 prisonem. 

Hie German \dow of these fights was that 


they had carried out minor operations success- 
fully. TJe French local attacks to the north 
of Keminel and near Locre had been repulsed ! 

The German artillery in the north now 
began a systematic bombardment of the 
Trappist Monastery on the Mont-des-Cats, at 
the w^estern end 9 ^.the range of hills' which 
stretches back from Mont Kemmel. This 
point stands nearly 600 feet above the plain. 
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and from it a view of about :M) miles can Ix' 
had. The bombardment was pure wicked 
destruction without any military object what- 
ever. It is true the monastery afforded a 
good view in certain directions, but not in 
that of Kemrnel, from which a (lerman attack 
would have to come, and the destruction 
wrought on the monastery had, therefore, no 
military jastification. 

On May 11 and 12 there were a ct)nsiderablc 
luiinber of minor engagements. The French 
•advanced their position north-east of Locre 
and captured prisoiu'rs. We made a successful 


rtie La (laune Wood, south-west of ]Mnilly- 
Haincval. The enemy, being favoured l)y tla* 
mist, succt'iHled in gaining an entrance at th« 
northern poition of tla^ wood, but A brilliant 
counter-attack ilruve tlu'ip out again with 
very heavy losses, iiu'luding UK) unw'uundtMl 
prisoners, I.') machine-guns, and some war 
material. 

Attacks iho next day by the Oerrnans on 
the positions the Krt^nch had captured were 
• lefeated 

May 111 saw a etatain recrudescence of tht^ 
fighting in the north near llobecq and Merville 



I /• I u h o IJtc ial photograph . 

THE ABBEY OF MONT-DES-CATS. 


raid to tin*, north-west of Merville, and stopped 
two raids of the Cermans in the neighbourhood 
of Ypres. i 

On May 11 the FVench again advanc<?d 
north of l^emmel village, and there was fighting 
along the Ypres-Comines Canal and in the 
neighbourhood of Meteren. In the southern 
portion of the field there was again some li\ ely 
fighting. The artillery duel about Clrivesnes- 
Mailly-Rainoval increased in intensity. In 
addition to minor raids, the French attackcHl 
the W'00<1 of Moreuil. Here they jaiiKMl a 
considerable amount of ground which materi- 
ally improved their position, and took 39 
prisoners and several machine-guns In the 
evening the Germans in their turn made an 
attack in the same neighbourhood, directing 
their assault against the French positions in 


and north of Kemna?!, but without any gn^at 
results. A (kTinari attack made against Kleiiu 
X'ierstnuit was stop[)cd by tla* Freneh. 

The next day a dct('rmiia‘d at tempt was nuwli* 
by the (lei’inans to regain IIh^ groiirai they bael 
lost to the AuHtralinns near the Sonaia\ 1'hey 
attacked ovea* a length of a mik‘ to th(' south 
of Morlaneourt, but failed to obtain any 
succes.ses. On tlie otlwr haial, a small l''r(aich 
advance soutli of Hailles in the iuigle where 
the Avre joins on to the J..uc<^ weis successful 
and 70 prisoners wen? taken. This was an 
important |)oint, as it tended to the greatia* 
security of the Allied liia? which ^n on fiofii 
Hangard at Thennes, just sf>uth of the Luc<*. 
This part of the German lino was •now so 
sun'ounde<l as to make any advance from it 
practically impossible. 
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The next, day the French were equally 
successful to the north of Keimnel, where they 
advanced their line a little distance and took 
some prisliners. 

On the night q/ May 18 the Australians 
arranged for an attack on the Oennan positions 
near Morlancourt. 'Fheir trenches at this 
point directly overlooked Morlancourt, which 
was screened by an amphitheatre of hills 



{Frtnch offtoial photograph. 


THE CHURCH OF RUISECO. 

rimning north from the main high ground just 
cast of the village. This and the village of 
Ville-sous-Corbie was the object of their attack. 
There was a short bombardment and at 2 a.m. 
our troops went forward on a front of 3,500 
yards, prot(*cted }>y a barrage. The ground 
over which the attack took place was not easy 
for the assailants ; those on the right had to 
advance over high ground, forming the summit 
of the ridge, while those on the left, moving 
along the Ancre valley, had to cross swampy 
ground cut^p by drainage ditches and dykes, 
which in places necessitated wading, aiiider an 
oblique Tire from the rear side of Morlancourt. 
The trenches attacked were stroiig in themselves 
and thc^ir position was naturally difficult 


Herman supports had been sent up the night 
before, but these appear to have played but 
tt small part in the action.. The result was 
nev^cr in doubt, and after some smart fighting, 
while here and there the enemy had to be 
cleared out by bombing, the Australians carried 
l!ie ground, taking 380 prisoners. It was an 
advantageous gain for us, as it brought our 
lino into better junction w ith the trenches near 
All>ert. 

The next day, in the nortli, the French had an 
additional success, advam;iug on a front of# 
two and n half miles near Loerc. They pushed 
back tile enemy’s lino some considerablt^ 
distance and took over 400 prisoners. On the 
same day, near Merville, the British gained 
forward to some small extent, taking 30 
prisoners. It wlm a smart little affair, in which 
a salient projecting into the British linas was 
cut across and 30 prisonei's and six machiue> 
guns taken. It is curious to note that the 
(Jorinans regarded this operation as having 
failed with the heaviest lo.sses ! 

On May 21, to the north-west of Reims, the 
French made a vigorous incursion into the 
Herman trenches near Berrnt^ricourt, »pene- 
trating right through into the enemy’s third 
line and doing much destruction. The next 
few' days there was nothing important to recorrl. 

Here w'o may look back and record the 
%vork done by our armies since the beginning 
* of May. 

It will be notic'd that* the general outcome 
of the fighting w as distinctly favourable to the 
Allies. The strong attacks on the Lys and 
on the Somme had not only been held, but a 
jiart of the ground lost had been regained ; 
the confidence that Marslial Foch felt with 
regard to the situation was distinctly justified. 

Bi^t the (Jermans, nevertheless, had not 
given up their attempts to push westward. 
Unable to cany out their plan against the 
British, they now' determined to make their 
next attack against the French. 

Above the valleys of the Oise and the Aisne 
tliere rises to the east of Picardy and north of 
Champagne a range of hills which rims generally 
in a s(gith-westerly direction, to which the 
name of the lie de France is usually given. 
Among the w'oods and more slight elevations 
the rocky mass on which the town of Loon 
stands rises to a considerably higher elevation. 
The semicircle of hills which runs round thie 
point slopes dowm gradually on the south 
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towards the valleys of the Ailotte and the 
Oise-Aisne Canal. Between the Ailetto and 
the Aisne there rises another elevation, the 
sides of which are fairly steep and of which 
the crest is overlooked by the country lying; 
to the north. The depression which runs 
from Soissoiis tow'ards Laffaux divides this 
hilly range into two parts, th(' eastern of which 
carries the road known as the Cheinin-des- 
Dames on a fairly even c^levation, which rises 
to a gi-eator height at the Wiutorberg and thence 
fads steeply tow'ards the east. Rolling ground 
ilivides the l^ed of the Aisne from that of the 
Vesle. To the south of this river the ground 
again rises to the watershed of the Oise and 
Marne and includes the sources of the Ourcq. 
d'hen it rises further to the source of the Marne 
and its wooded covering and then falls steeply 
to the south into the wide river valley. Thus 
the north-eastern portions of the He de France 


with th(*ir parallel heights and Valleys form 
four natural defensive positions which are 
protected on the east by the steep slopt*s 
south-west of Reims and on the west V the 
extensive woods of Coiupiegpe and Villers- 
Cotterets. 

After the battle of the Marne in 1014, the 
armies of von Ivhiek and von Biilow, in accord- 
ance with orders, took up a j)osition on the 
third of thest>, leaving th<' two mon' advanced 
to the French. The line of (lerman tremdios 
extended then from Moulin-sous-Touvent along 
the noi-th slope of the river valley ])ast Berry- 
aU'Bae, tlam crossing to the south went on 
towards Hrimont and terminated on tho 
northern forts round Reims, which had fallen 
into thtdr hands. 

In the spring of 1917 this line was shortened 
by the Siegfried line, and now the defeucc\s 
turned away by J^alTaux sharply to the north. 

• ■... ... ^ . 4 
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Ill addition fo tho whole west half of the ^hird 
line of heights, the eastern borders of tho 
Aisno valley were abandoned to the Freneh and 
the ddkensivo line taken along the Cheinin-dos- 
Dames. When tho German retreat was 

V 

finished, tho movements began which the 
French hoped would bring about the final 
victory (this is tho German view). On both 
sides of Reims the French troops advanced 
to the attack. After many months* fighting 
and heavy losses, the French succeeded in 
capturing tho north slopes of the third range 
and, further, tho Chemin-dos-Dames, which 
overlooked tho lowei-lying country where the 
Gonnan lines were. Krom the time that Laon 


favourable outcome of affairs induced tho 
German Supreme Command to undertake a 
series of operations, of which the first object 
was the reconquest of the Chemin-des* Dames, 
and then a general improvement of the front 
between Reims and Noyon, but was (according 
to the same authority) to be limited to those 
parts only. 

The above forms the official German view 
of the position which led to the great offensive' 
launched against the Aisne front on the 
morning of May 27, along a line of 35 iiul(*s 
north-west of Reims. Five British division- 
had been placed at Marshal Koch’s disposition, 
viz., tho 8th, 21st, 25th and 50th Division.s, 



A CAPTURED GERMAN TANK IN PARIS. 


was captured, the French ai’tillery set to work 
to demolish the villages which lay round this 
point. Th(^ German view is that tho game was 
not worth the candle, for the Germans now" 
occupied the fourth and last of the lines of 
hills, those which ran round J^aon, covero<l 
liy the two waterlines of the Ailette and the 
Gise-Aisne Canal.. Tho recent operations had 
given back to the (jJermans on the west of 
Loon tho ground they had previously held, 
but the result was that the new line, instead 
of turning from Noyon to the Aisne, followed 
the north bank of the Oise and joined on at a 
sharp angle with the Siegfried line by Tergnier. 
Von Hoehn had improved this when at the 
bogj/ining of April he had, as the result of the 
fighting roimd Arnigny and Coucy-le -Chateau, 
been enabled to take the line at a l€\ss acutiO 
angle back to tho Siegfried position. The 


t-o which the 19th Division was subsequently 
added (these formed the TX. British Corps, 
under tho command of Lieut. -General Sir A. 
^iamilton Gordon), at the end of April and early 
in May. During the first fortnight of the 
month, the 21st, 8th and 50th Divisions took 
over a line of about 15 miles between Beriiieri- 
court and Bouconville, north-west of Reiiris. 
When the German attack began on May 27, 
28 German divisions, supported by tanks, wen- 
directed against the Sixth French Army on a 
front of about 35 miles north-west of Reims, 
of \lhich the British formed the right and tlic 
VI. French Corps the left. 

From May 23 to 26 inclusive there were no 
infantry engagements along the whole extent 
of tho Franco-British line. The German 
activity was limited to artillery fire directed 
against different sections. Sometimes these 
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photof’taph. 

A Long column w frencm troops on the way to thh front. 


w(T<5 of an intensive^ chametor, with gas 
sh(*ll8. 'Phe A1 Hg 8 porfoctly well roeogiiizod th(‘ 
fart llmt a policy of inactivity meant defeal 
for tht^ Gorinniis, as the longer they delayed 
action the stronger would become the Aiiaa-ican 
Army, and it was therefore probalde (hat a 
fresh attack would soon be delivered to bring 
about a decision before these reinforceineiHs 
arrived. Two points required consideration. 
A ilirect advanc(> on Amiens offered perhaps the 
greatest possiliility of resulls. Tt would ha\c 
involvcul the separation of the French and 
British Annies and thrown (he way open |or 
an advance along the Somme to tlie s(ui, but, 
on the other hand, it was to lie remembered 
that the (tennans had already been stofiped in 
(heir two efforts to carry out this policy, the 
one on the Somme, the odier in th(’ V^pres 
<lirection directed on Hazebrouck. Now the 
({ermans were avei'so from repeating attac^ks 
along lines where they had been held up. 'Phey 
probably considered that the British Anny was 
very much weakened by the result of the 
fighting from March 21 to the end of April, and 
although the French had also sustained losses 
in the struggle, they had not suffered to any- 
thing like the extent that the British Imd. 
It therefore seemed likely that a new offensive 
would be directed against the French to reduce 


tlu'in (o (he Sana* K'vcl. This Ix'iiig the case, 
if was cvi(lcn( (hat it would (nkt* plact* on a 
front which would coma‘cl u[) with tla^ progress 
iiiiah' triwards Amiens. It hail b(‘cn known for 
*a long time past (hat flic (iermans had colli'ctcil 
troops in |M>silions which |)oint,cd to an attac k 
in the* ncighixaii’hood of l<c*ims, and the new 
attack, which was indcc‘d made in this direction, 
was thcrefoic not uia‘>:|x*cted. "Phcrc had lx*c*n 
various hints in (Jerman ncwspnpc'rs and those 
of neutral eounrrit*s which espousc'd the* (lermati 
cause, and it cannot, therefore*, lx* said that 
whcai t he at tack did take place it was a complc^te 
sui'iirisc* to the* Fri*nch. 

.Ml mixlc'rii attaerks resemble one another in so 
far as the eoncentratioii of larger forecTs 
lc*nds itself at the* early stages of thc^ fighting 
to a succc’ss which mav only be tcariporary, 
but which may also be the opening phase of 
decisive a(*tion. The history of the* <*titire 
war shows that all attacks properly (“arried 
out had becMi iu their initial stages successful, 
but what had not yet Ix^en se(.*n and what wiis 
not to be seen till a later period wq § the? con-* 
tinned success in the initial direction of any of 
the.so assaulting entcirpriscs. • 

According U) the German accounts, the ni*Ht 
attack was only intended to bo conducted 
within certain fixed limits. They might have 
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added that these limits would be fixed by* the 
French, and not by themselves, for there can 
be no doubt whatever that the attaek was 
meant if possible to join on to the left flank of 
the advance on* Amiens, and so open a wide 
field for an advance on Paris. It w€us a mere 



GENERAL WICHURA. 

Cominanded a German Army ‘Corps on the 
Chemin^des-Dames under General von Boehn. 

excuse on the part of the Germans to say t hat 
their offensive had bc(?n limited from the firat. 
It was absurd to say that its only obj<^ct was 
the conquest of a certain amount of territory 
between Soissons and Reims. c 

The chief part in the German attack fell to 
the army of von Boehn on a front which 
extended from the west of Reims to the month 
of the Ailette, about 35 miles long, Wichura’.s 
Corps was opposite the Chemin-des-Dames, 
between Lizy and Colligis. Winckler’s Corps 
wa« in the neighbourhood of Chermizy, Conta’s 
at Corbony and beyond. The left cor|j8 of 
Boohn^s Army under Schinettow carried on the 
line over the Aisne valley to Berry -au-Bac, 
where it was in tpuch with Use’s Corps of von 
Bolow’s Army, wliich was to accompany the 
foi*ward movement. Larisch’s Corps was in 
support behind Wiclmra. East and west of 
Noyon, between Landricourt and Cuy, wei*e 
Francois’s Corps of Boehn’s Army and Hoff- 
mann’s of von Hutier’s, a mass which was at 
first held in reserve. The total force employed 
,was about 28 infantry divisions, 'with some 
tanks. 1’he infantry divisions and artillery 
destined for the attack were ail in position in 
the evening of May 20. Long and careful 
camouflage had kept the full extent of the pre- 
)>arations unknown to tlie Allies. This was in- 


dispensable, as for the success of the operation 
some degree of surprise was absolutely needed, 
for it was necessary to capture the Chemin- 
des-Dames before the local reserves of the 
French could be ready to meet the attack. 
Therefore, as in the previous operations 
about St. Quentin, the artillery preparation 
was reduced to the lowest level, and only a 
few hours could be given to overpower the 
French artillery and destroy the ob8tacle.s 
and shatter the defences. It commenced at 
1 a.m. on the 27th. * 

The infantry attack was fixed for 4.40, at 
which hour the German troops wont^ “ over the 
(op ” between Landricourt and Brirnont. The 
bVench artillery, w-hich had only feebly re|>lic(i 
to the fire of thf' (U'nnnn guns, wm no longer 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL VON WINCKLBR. 

Commanded a German Army Corps under 
von Boehn. 

capable of offering much resistance to the 
German troops. 

The centre of Boehn’s Corps quickly overcame 
the resistance in the French trenches on the 
northern slope down from the Chernin-d(?s- 
l)am(i. Winckicr’s divisions attacked in con*» 
contratcKl force on a narrow front and by a 
frontal stroke took the heights on either side 
of Cerny. Conta’s troops attacked the French 
between Aillos and Paissy and the W^nterberg, 
and this facilitated the advance of the centre 
through the difficult ground north of Hurtebise 
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♦ WIRING TREES FELLED ACROSS A 

Farm. Wicluira mado but slow progress, as 
the rosistaneo offered by th(* Kroneh was 
considerable. His left wing, (combined with 
Winckler’s troops, carrie<i the ground cai the 
east side of Braye-eft-Liioimois ; tlicn \\ he<*linjc 
round with part against the old fort of Mal- 
inaison carried that point.* On the inner 
flanks of von Boehn and von llelow, the Corps 
of Schmettow and Use made steady pi’ogress 
towards the south-west. On the right, not- 
withstanding the determined resistance of the 
French, Larisch succeeded in taking the high 
ground on either side <3f tlie valley leading from 
Laffaux on Laon. This turned the fine of 
the Chomin-des-Damt38 and the wdiole of the 
third FAnch line of defences, but the deter- 
mined resistance of the French about Antioche 
Farm held up any further advance during the 
foi’enoon. 

When once the ridge had been w'on and the 
French compelled to fall back down the slope, 
the Oennan troops pushed rapully forwanl 
towanls the Aisne and by noon thejf occu|jied 
a line from Bascule, Jouy, and Chavonne to the 
Aisne and thence by the north bank to Berry - 
au-Boc. The Aisne itself was passofl at several 
points between Vailly and Berry *au-Bac, 

* The Fort of MalrnaiHon had been h i If destroyed hy 
the French themselves before the war broke out. 
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CANAL TO HOLD UP THE ENEMY. ^ 

not nl)ly at ( ’bavoiim* and ]*oni Arcy. Francois’s 
Corps, wliicli had not taloui part in the main 
attack, had Kuccc(‘d(‘d in crossing the Aihdto 
lit Leuilly aial threw up a hridgolicad thi^re. 

T1h‘ ov(*r\\hchning striaigth of the (lermans 
had <•nabled them to j>ush forward w'ith great 
swiftness in the centre of flu‘ir attiw’k, and 
early in tbi^ afb’ruoon they had passed tho 
Aisne Ixdwei'n ('havonue, and Berry-aii-Bac. 
Hilt on the right of the Allies the defence hod 
held out better. VVlicn? the armies of von 
Hochii and von Below joined together on tho 
Aisne-Marne Canal the resistanci* was gri’ater, 
the Allir^s being suiiported hy tin* leserves in 
position near Heims; thus it was that the 
Cerman centre formed a sliarp w’cdgc into tho 
French position, wdiilt^ on the flanks themof 
the resistance w(m still considerable. But 
when Vailly had been taken after severe fighting, 
the (Germans stormed up the slopes on the 
southern side of the Aisne ov(*r the obstinately - 
defended machine-gun nests which studded 
them. They then pushed on l>eyond Lon- 
gueval and Merval and reached the Vesloia:/ 
Courcelles and Magneiix before sunset, and 
during tho night advanced over thg river at 
Bazoches and Fismos, an<l extended their left 
to Villetto and their right to Boars and Cour- 
celles, where another passage over the river 
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wftn eonipletod near the Pottery. Meantime, 
Belovv’s troops on the left hiul forciul tlie 
British troops composing the left and eeiitr** 
of the IX. Cori)s, now reinforced by tlie 
25th Division, to swing buck to a po.silioii 
facing west and noidh-west between the Aism^ 
and the Vosle. On the rigid of the (lennan 
attack tl»e resistance of the French had held 
up the German attack, ami south of Vauxa!llt)ii 
they had only sueceed<‘d in gaining gn>uml 
towards Ferny and tiu* plateau of Vri‘gny. 
ft will thus \w seen that tla* ( eTinan gains wi‘re 
improving and at the close of May 27 tlu‘y had 
made a serious breach in the Allied lines. 

During the night the Germans made further 
|)rogress, espc^cially in t he cent n*. On tin* Hank'^ 
there was more oi‘ less of a pa.us(‘ in tlu^ lighting. 

On May 28 fresh attacks were launched in 
great force along the whole batt led'ront . On 
the (ierman right flank the FrcMich nuair 
counter-attacks, but these, tluaigh of a very 
determined cliaiacter. w'cn* (k'feated by the 
Germans, who pressed forward ahaig the valley 
leading from Laffaux to Soissons. Flic fmt 
of (^onde, east of Vh'cgny, \vas detVnded l)y 
sev(a*af battalions of French Ghassenrs, and 
these put up a strenuous resistaiKM*, and it 
only wduni the Veslo was pass<*d al)ov<* its 
junction with the Aisne that the fort, being 
attacked from the rear as well as in front ami 
flanks, was finally cij-ptured. Fismes, aft<‘r 
scvc^ro street fighting, .was completely tak(ui in 
the early hours of the morning and Braisne also 
fell into the hands of the Germans, ddif se 
two gains allowwl the centre ti'oojis of the 
German attack to advance on a w ide front over 
t ho V^osle, and by noon they lau I won thi* high 
ground to the south of the river. On the left tln‘ 
progress of the enemy had not bt'en so rajiid, 
and it w^as only after long and severe fighfing 
that th(‘y gained the heights between the Aism^ 
and tlie Vfflslo and piishcfl down the southern 
side of it . 

The IX. British Corps hatl lost stn erely on 
the previous day’s fighting and it also had to 
retire across the Vesle and wtis gradually 
pressed back in a south-easterly direction 
between the Vosle and the Ardro. Cormicy, 
Cauroy, and Loivre fell into German Jhands, 
and it was evident that the attack in this 
direction aimed at pushing bock the British 
from the heights of St. Thierry, which covered 
Reims on the western side. 

In the course of the afternoon Gennan Corps 
which had been kept in support were brought 
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up into line. Conta's troops attacked the 
heights to the south of the mouth the Wsle, 
and, vigorously opposeil, pushed forward along 
the Aisne valley to tin* wast. As far as 
.loiiehery the Wsle valley ^'as eaptured and 
the ridg(‘ of tlu* heights to the south of it 
naehetl. On b(»tli flatd^s of th<^ Gerrium 
attaek tlie greater resistaiiee ollenMl hy tin' 
Allit'd troops opposed to tlu'in had kept haek 
the* (Jerinan advance aboiit Soissons and 



A STKEEI' IN MSMES. 


Heims, but tlie pingrcss in the eeiitre' now 
Is'gaii to take elTcet on the tro(jps on I lie 
elefeiisive at tliesi* points. Oii tlwi plateau 
be'twe'eii tlu! Ailette ami the^ l.ialTaux Valle'y 
furtlie'r pnigre\ss was made, ami we'st of the 
Aisne-Marne raual the math hordeir of the 
Ve'sle* valley was seeure'd. 

Here we may pause* to give^ the^ Geaimui 
\iv\\ on the progress whie*h the?y had made*. 
It was as fe)lIe)W’S : 

The attack against the* middle of the^ Imtth*- 
front hclel by the* French and Knglish Annie's 
under Pt^tain had almeist annihilatCMl tlieun. 'Phei 
eJisintegraUul front-line* troops had in their 
retreat carrieel hack witli them the roserve*ii 
sent up to help themi. A large number of 
divisions had completely lost all foryiation, 
and the survivors filled the Gennan piisonen* 
dep6ts. Field batteries and heavy guns, 
aircraft and motor transport, as well as the 
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highly equipped camps had fallen into ftie 
victors’ hAnds. Among the booty were 20 of 
the heaviest natures of guns mounted on 
railway-wagons, wliich the French had brought 
together to use figainst the Joiig-rango guns 
firing on Paris. It was a useful capture, which 
later proved of great value to the Germans. 
The breach which Boehn’s centre had forced 
in the French line P6tain had found impossible 
to stop, much less repair. He hod used all 
liis Army reserves and many Work Companies 
and recruit depOts, and, even with the advent 
of the strategical reserves on the second day. 


During the night of May 28-29, tho 19th 
Division was brought up in omnibuses and 
set to fill a gap in the French line across the 
Ardre Valley, which it occupied with great 
skin and steadiness. On the evening of May 
28, the Gennan line ran from the heights of 
Neuville-sur-Margival and the plateau of 
Vregny to the north of Soissons along the 
heights and plateau to the south of the Vesle 
lo the north-west of Beims, The German 
(efforts were now directed largely against tho 
.Allietl troops on the flanks of the Gerinafi 
h(*ights. To the north of Soissons the Allies 
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it had been found impossible to construct an 
efficient line of defence to stop the eheiny. 

Seeing what the situation was, the Gennan 
Army Command determined to continue 'the 
attack “ beyond the ground which had hitherto 
fonned the limit of its efforts. This was done 
not merely for the purpose of winning furt-her 
territory, but with the object of inflicting 
iiiore heavy losses on the enemy ” 

In pursuance of these instructions, the line 
of atta^ck was given a slight deviation towards 
the west, and in accordance with this idea, 
some of the Gennan divisions were directed 
towards Arcis-IjO Ponsart 


had been com] idled to retreat to tho outskirts 
of the town, and at the other exti'cmity of the 
line the British had been forced into the angle 
formed by the Vesle-Aisno-Manie Canal. 

The next «lay the battle was continued 
with great fury, and the Germans found that 
the strong reserves which had come into the 
Allied Mine had considerably strengthened it. 
Not only was the defence more obstinate, but 
many counter-attacks were delivered against 
the German troops ; still the Germans were 
able to press forward. The high gi’ound 
between the Vesle and the Oureq, which was 
well defended by powerfully wired trenches, 
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FERE-EN-TARDENOIS : 

rUd not .stop their advance. The watei'Kh(Hl 
between the Aisiie and the Mariie was gained 
about inidflay, and tlie (Jerinan troops pushed 
(hroiigh the munerous small valleys and 
water-coui'ses to the slopes <if the \ip|ier Ourcq 
and reached (-ounnont and in the (‘vening 
Fere-en-Tardenois. (-losidy connected with 
Boehn’s centre hi* lel’t hank marched o|i 
towards the soutli-wc.st . By evening Fa \'erolle.s 
on the Ardre was pa.ss(Hl and the heights .south 
of the Ve.sle as far as Fhainpigny cafiturt^il. 
To the north of Fha'iiis, the suburb of l^i 
Xeuvillette as far as the e.anal and J^^theny 
were taken. On the western flank of von 
Boehn’s Army Wichura’s divisions crossed 
the Aisne by Veniz(*l and ea|)fur(M| a complete 
French battalion. 'Fhe advance wa8 then 
continued and the roatl Soissons-t^hateau 
Thierry* was i-eac‘hcd. On tlie riglit of this 
force Brandenburg Grenadiers captured Sois- 
sons and gained a footing on the heights to the 
south of the town. l*ioneer detachments luid 
ttie previous, evening penetrated into the 
oiitsldrts, and seizing the bridges prevented 
their destniction. Between the Aisne and 
Ailette further gains were made on ^tie plateau 
west of these valleys by Laffaux. 

The results of the third day of battle yielded 
in many respects more considerable and impor- 
tant r(»8ults. The continuous arrival of reserves, 
although these were thrown into the fight with 
great vigohr, had not been able to stop the tide 


THE MARKET PLAGE. 

of concpiesf , nor exeu (o hinder its rate of pro- 
gress. The ground gained on the third day of 
fighting w'as not less important t han that w hi(i(i 
had been won on the two previous days. Tlie 
important points of Soissons and Fen'-cn- 
Tardenois w^ere caiitured. In vain had the 
French endcMivoured to gain suflicienf time to 
savt‘ their impoitant re.servos of ammunition, 
equipment, pr()vi.Hion.s and transport. Mi^st. 
important of all was that by tiu' fall rif Soissons, 
wdiich had formed an important supporting 
point behind the Frarico-British liiu-s, the 
difliculty of advancing on cither side of it was 
now' removed. 

The advanced troops of the Germans pushed 
on with doubled speed to gain the Marne. Tla^ 
line laid down for the advance on May 28 had 
been reached within four hikI twenty hours, 
and, indoiMl, had been exceeded by the still 
furtlier forward movement which Conta had 
given to hi.s divisions. 

On May 29 the Gei iuan at tack on Heims was 
brought up at (’ernay, V)iit the advance of the 
centre and right of the Gormans still continued 
in close touch with the retreating French and 
Francois’s corps won along its whole front the 
south slopes of the banks of the Ailotto-flise- 
Aisne Canal, took Guny, and by •the end of the 
day hod reached the watershed Ijetwoen the 
Oise and the Aisne. In the evening the 
left of Hu tier’s flunk corps under Hoffmann 
gained touch with Francois and threw up a 
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bridge lirad between Pontoise and Manicamp, 
and during th© night completed its connexion 
with Francois at Cainelin and l^e PVcsne. On 
ll»o western extremity of the front of operations 
Lai isch’s corps reached! the iieiglits to t he scnith 
of the Aisne, captured the Mont de Paris, and 
r(*nehed the Soissons- Paris road on the liigfi 
gi-ound south of the town. 

Py the morning of May JiO, VVincklers and 
W iclmra’s troops were in front of the main line 
of the French tren(*hes which extended from 
I^YM ('-cu-'rardcuois over t he ht'igiits of the lipper 
()uic(j to tlie forest of Villers-Cotterets, which 
blocked the access to the Marne. Following up 
the valley of the Ourcq, the (Jcrmans broke 
through the wliole defensive system of the 
French on a broad front, aiul, after hard tight iiig 
(luring the night, reached the line Oulchy le- 
Pluiteaii — Parcy-Tigny. The advance was not 
made without resistance on tlu‘ part of the 
Freucii, and a considnrabli^ force of cavalry 
and infantry advancing from the woods of 
\illers-Cotterets biouglit the right tlank of 
the (lennan attack on the river Crise for 
a time to a standstill. After defeating this 
at^ick, the (lermans pushed onwards over 
the river valley and the road leading from 
Soissons to Chateau Thierry, and penetrabMl 


to some considerable depth into the French 
defences. 

On the eastern side of the battlefield Feld- 
mann’s divisions pressed onwards on both sides 
of Cernay nearer to the line of the north-east 
Keims defences. Use’s and Schinettow’s corps 
wore formed, on May 30, as a single body , ydiosc 
left flank held the ground before lleirns, while 
t he right joined on to Conta’s advance towards 
the south. IhHh^ny and La Neuvillette were 
successfully held by the left of tliis body. The 
watershed bctw'ceri the V’^esle and the Ardro 
was captured from (3mmpigny to Sarc^y. 
.Bctvv.'>en Ardre and Semoigncv.the dw'o cor}>s 
pressed forwwd until* they reached Olizy ct 
X'iolaine and Passy-Crigny. Boehn’s corps 
had reached, on May 20, the line laid dow^ii ff»r 
its advance, and the next day the advance to 
the Marne was continuously pressed. Pressing 
forward tlirough the forests which lay to the 
south of Fere-on-Tardenois, before nightfall it 
reached the Marne at Mont St. Pore, Jaulgonn«» 
and 'IVeloup. During th(^ night a line w^as 
(^stablish(Ml wdiich ran west of Coincy aiid l)y 
rHcr6mitage, following the line of the Maria* 
from Brasles and then bent by Vincolles in 
the direction of Passy. Thus the b’lench 
offensive of the t>rcvious year w'as revened 
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by the OcimBiiiB After a four days’ Vjttttlp, 
and. their troops were now on the banks of 
the Mamo. Especially was this tlio case near 
(’bateau Thierry, where an iinportant rein- 
forcement in the shape of American troops 
now came up on May 31, and took up a position 
north-wost of the town, across the road tlirough 
that place from Soissons to Paris, and extended 
to the east as far as Jaulgonnc. 'I’hoy wore 
able to support the Fi'eiich there with a con- 
siderable number of machirie-guns, and helfied 
to drive back 'tlu^ (leniians. The next day 
the enemy endeavoured to rush the bridge at 
(’hateau Thierry undcM* cover of the (‘veiling. 
’Phe town w'Os lieavily boinliarded and tlu^ 
attack w’as also covered by smoke bombs. 
A few of the eiuany contriv'od to cross, but 
were all made prisoners, while a good number 
were destroyed by the mine whicli blew up 
the bridge. Suliscxpumt ath'inpts to con- 
struct a new one in its pla(*c were all defeated. 
'Phe enemy had on this date completed the 
occupation of th<? Marne from (lu^ neigliboiir- 
hood of (’hahuiu Thi(‘i‘iy to Dortnans, a length 
of about 10 miles. 

^n Jun<^ 1 the fighting was s(‘V(‘re and (mn- 
tinucMl through the night and the next day. 
Tlie Fr(*nch troops baning the road to Paris 
bctvvi^eii the Oiirt^q and the IMaria* lu'ld th(‘ 
(iermans in eVieck, and in many [)lac(\s made 
slight advances. During the next two days 
the (jlermans inacfe fiirther (dTorts on b(.fh 
sides of the Chatf'au Thierry- Paris road, but 
were brought to a standstill at Boureschos. 
They failed to cross the Marne at .hiulgonncs 
but pushed on past C’hateau Thierry to Mon- 
thiers and Veuilly-la-Poterie, and also made 
some progress towards the Foi-est of Vilha's- 
(•otterots. On the 5th a further attack on 
the Forest failed, as did an atU'mjit to cross 
the Oise south of Noyon. TIk?- tide was 
beginning to turn. The next day the French, 
with British and American troops, advanced 
against the Germans, and -drove them back, 
capturing important points in the Vcuilly- 
la-Poterie-Bussiares region, tla^ nearc^st point 
to Paris readied by them. 

The British troops on the l iglit of the French 
V. Corps, with w^hich they acted on the eastern 
side of the German salient, had liecn com- 
pelled to confonn to the retreat of their Ally, 
and withdi*ew gradually, in the early days of 
June, to the line Aiibilly-Chambrecy-Bouja- 
conrt, where they took uf) a firm position. 
This the Gei-mans persistently attacked for some 


time longer, and on Juno fl, they made two 
vigorous attacks on the position of the' Mon- 
tague do Bliguy, w’hich commandod fho valt y 
of the Ardm ; but in vain. In %he language 
of the French general ^nnefer whose ord(‘rs 
they wcn> now acting: ‘They have t nabh'd 
us to (‘stahlish a harrier against which the 
hostile waves Imvc hcatcn and shattered them- 
selves. This none of tht^ Frt'uch wlio w itia^sscd 
it will (‘ver f()rg(‘t.” 

For a time ait any rate tlu^ Soissons -Reims 
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Commanded a (Herman Army (2orps on the 
WcKtern Front. 

ofiViisiv(‘, like their two previous ait!em|)t^, 
wits brought to a standstill. 

On .bine !) ai new pha.se of tla^ battle for 
l*aris was opened this time under tla^ leader- 
ship of tlje (Icrmairi (Vown Prinei*, w'ho took 
the offensiv(^ with the. Army of von Hutie.r 
betw(‘('n Moiit(li<li(<r and Noyon. ’Phe Fri'iieh 
military Icadi^rs w^en^ quiti* pri*pared for tlsj 
IK w advaiKM^ of von Hutier in this direction, 
as it was cvidi^nt t hat foi* tlu^ advaiKic on Paris 
it w’as desirahk* to le.vel up the German line 
on the w'cst of the ()is<) to bring it into proper 
relationship wit h \ on Boehn’s Army between 
the Oisi' and the Marne. This ri( 3 c,es 8 itated 
a forward movi'incnt t)f th(3 German troops 
on the ()is(‘. 'riiii^e sudden inovimKints had 
in March, April, and May brought the German 
Armioi far forward into the Allied fortified 
line, and it w^as evidently thought possihle 
that a similar movc'inerit. eoryluct^d oif tlie 
same plan might lx? sueeessfnJ once more. 

1’he length of the front attackoii measured 
22 miles from the south of MontdkJier t^ the 
south of Noyon. TIk? ground on the right of 
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the attack was fairly easy, consisting of 
undulating plateaux. On the loft it went 
through the woodeil and out- up country 
between the Oise and its tributary the Matz, 
which, after a very winding course, runs into 
tlie Oise at Montinacq. The valley of this 
little river formed the centre line along which 
von Huticr proposed to make his offensive 
movement. 

From midnight on Jiuu^ 9 the now usual 
short but intonso bombardment was commenced, 
and a rain of gas-shells was thrown against 
the, French positions. The infantry attack 
stiirtcfl at 4.90 a.m. It was conducted with 
extreme violence, regardless of losses. The 
French first lino then ran by the north of 
FrtHoy, south of Rollot, taking in Orvillers- 
vSorcI, then going by Canny-sur-Matz, then to 
the north of Idossis-de-Roye and Plemont 
to the south of Ouy and Suzoy, rejoining the 
Oise to the south of Noyon in front of Mont 
Kenaud. The assault of the Gennans was 
n‘ceived with the custumaiy firmness of the 
French troops, who stoppetl or slowed down 
along various parts of the line the efforts of 
the (momy masses. Tlu^ fighting was of a 
very obstinate character, consisting of attacks 
which were dealt with by co\ inter-attacks, and 
by really obstinate tenacity, and the fortunes of 
the ?lay fluotui^ted. 1'hus, in the centre along 
the valley of the Matz the Germans reached the 
villages of ^lessons and Mareuil. To the west 
they were able to make but little progress, 
only attaining the outskirts of Rubescourt, 


Frotoy, and Mortemor, but they could make 
no further progress. On the east the French 
still held the valley of the Divette at Belval, 
Cannectancourt, and Ville. 

During the ensuing night, von HiAier 
endeavoured to increase his gains, throwing his 
strength on the valley of Matz and trying to 
enlarge towards the wings the ground he had 
gained. He succeeded in taking his front 
line to the south of Cuvilly, |he wood of Reasons, 
and the plateau of Bellin^lise but on the 
right of his irruption ho was completely 
brought up in front of Courcelles, and on his 
left he only succeeded in just entering the 
wood of Thiescourt. 

'Fhe next day the Germans continued their 
efforts to enlarge the wedge which they hod 
driven into th(3 French lines in the centre, 
and foil; this purpose they directed their chief 
efforts along the line Estr6es-St. Denis, 
the point, where the railw’ays from Compiogne 
and (Clermont joined, and also against Ribo- 
court-siir-rOiso over the undulating and open 
plains through w'hich the highway from Paris 
to Lille passes. Fighting was carried on with 
great fury and tho villages of Mery, Belloy, 
and St. Maur wore only taken by tho Gennans 
after suffering great losses. From Courcelles 
to Rubescourt, the French left still held its 
ground. In tho centre von Hutiijr’s troops 
only advanced about a mile and a quarter, 
reaching Marqu^glise and the outskirts of 
PJl incourt. On the French right, however, in 
the neighbourhood of Thiescourt, the assaults 
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of the enemy compelled the abandonment 
of the wood of that name. 'Fhe ground 
between the Matz and the Oise was of a very 
cut np charactei’ and covered with wooils, 
which enabled tlie Germans to advance alonu' 
tlie ridges covered by the surrounding trt'cs. 
Following their plan of pushing on small 
parties as they tlid in the opening flays at the 
end of March they siicceeded at last in pushing 
the French out of this wootl and dt^bouching 
on to the plain beyond. 

^This compelled the French to fall l)a(*!v 
during the night of .Tune 10/11, and they took 
up a line south of Vandelincourt-Antonval- 
ltil)f^court, while a little later severe fighting 
took place in the streets of Maohemont and 
B6thencoui*t. The German ^irogress gravely 
affected the French positions on the other side 
of the Oise, and they were obliged to fall back 
from the northern edge of the wood to Carle - 
pout to the forest of Laigue and the lino 
Bailly -Tracy le Val. Meanwhile the order of 
the German advance in the direction of Martpi6- 
gliso and Bolloy had ex[)osed their right, where 
the French had been able by a counter-attack 
at 10 p,jn. on .June 10 to retake the village of 
Mery. At first, yielding to tlu? violence of the 
attack, the French troops fell back to the 
Aronde, a tributary of t he Oise, then, re-forming, 
they fell upon the enemy along his whole front 


and| re -established their line to *the south of 
Belloy-St. Maur and Manpieglist*. 

On June 1 1 the French imdertook a counter- 
attack on a large scale along a line of miles 
between Kuhesconrt and St. Maur. * 'I'his move- 
ment threatent*d the flank of tlu* Gt'rinan 
advance on the Mat/, and the Oise. 'Phis 
eounfer-attaek was su|)ported hy tanks and 
was very sucei*.ssful. By t he evening it reached 
the southern edge of Fretoy, held the plateau 
lu'tween Goiirct'lles and MortenuM’, })usheil on 
a mile and a unai ter heyond Mery, and, having 
takt‘n the (h'lilis Wood and Belloy, reached the 
borders of St. Maur. In this brilliant operation 
1,000 prisoners were taken and many guns. 
In the ineantime, between Matz and Aronde. 
anothi*!* efftu’t made hy the German centre was 
hroiiglit up short at Antheuil. 

During the night of June 12 and in the early 
morning of that date thei’c was no change in 
the general situation. On the French hJt, all 
the attempts of the Germans to retakt* the 
groiiiul tlu^y had just lost were unsueeessful, and 
the French made s( me lit tle progr *ss to Mi(» east 
of Meiy. In tlu' centre they continued to 
hold their positions in despite of tiu’ violent 
elTorts made to thrust tlnin back to the 
.Aronde. On their right the Krtmch, hanging 
on to the southcMii sides of ( Jievincoiirt and 
Man'si, stopped the advance' over tbe lower 
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Matz, but the Oermans renewed their attai^ks, 
and afteji* a time succeeded in capturing 
M^Iicocq. 

A fifither fresh attack developed on the 
morning of JuijOj 12 between the Aisne and the 
forest of Retz. V'’ou Boehn resumed his 
t)tTt>nsive movement, and severe Qghting took 
|)lace round the villages of Dommiers, Cutry 
and Ambl^ny. 

'Phis practically marked the close of the new 
(Jerinan offensive. In the evening French 
eouiit(*r-attacks thrust back the enemy beyond 
Matz, and Mt'dicocq and Croix Kicard were 
retaken. 

On the next day, although the (Germans 
tried advancing from their right in a new 
t'ffort directed against the Frciich position 
from Courcelles to the north of Mery, tlu‘y 
were not able ov(‘n to r('ach their objecti\e, 
and they were driven back with heavy loss. 
In this an<l on the previous day’s tighting 
the Fr(>nch captured i!i arlditioii to a good 
many [)risoners 19 guns, of which 11 were of 
heavy calil)re. \'on Hutier then gave up his 
offensive*. Ill the meantime, to the south of 
the Aisne, von Boehn’s troops had continued 
thr> adx ance begun on the morning of June 12, 
between the river and the forest of Betz. 
Uiey captured th(> villages of St. Pierre-Aigle 
and Cam vies, and managed to retain the out- 
skirts of Laversine, and thus reached the 


depression on the other side of which was the 
plain of Morto Fontaine, but all their effort.s 
to debouch from these villages w'ei'e in 
vain. 

On Juno 15 the French were able by a smart 
counter-attack to retake Coeuvres, and thus 
put an end to the fighting. For both von 
Hutier and von Boehn w*cre brought to a. 
.standstill, and their efforts which they had 
begun on June 9 had been of little advantage 
to them. 

On .lime 18 vmn Below^ attempted to improi'e 
the position, and to capture the town of Keims, 
which had so long formed tlie object of Oerman 
ambitions. After a preliminary bombardment 
as the day was failing, three Cermim divisions 
were sent forward along the semicircle of 
Iri-nches which the Frencli field between the* 
slope's of Rcmy on the west of Reims, and the 
fort Pom pel le on the east side of the tow’ii. 
The enemy obtained no successes whatever, 
and was diiN’en back with very h(*a\y losses, 
nor (lid he try to make any further attack in 
this direction. ’Phis may be said to close the 
battle, and for a time, at any rate, there was 
no further effort of tlie (lennans to tiinprove 
their position to the southern portion of the 
advance against Amiens. It was bixjoming 
mme and more evident that the time would 
soon be at hand when the French could assume 
the offensive against them. 
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While the figliiiiig IumI hecMi tjjoiiig on on the 
Soissons -Heims se^nent of the Allied front, 
tiiere had been little of moment on the re- 
mainder of the line, hut on May 27 there 
was a fairly important gain by the Allies south 
of Ypres. 

On May 27 tlu^ Germans made an atlaek 
hetwfHMi lioei’o and Voormezeeli^ tlu' attack 
was dfjlivered between 4 and r» in the morning 
after a sharp bombardment on a fr(jnt of about 
f) miles, fi’om near Loere t(» Kruis-Straathoek, 
near Voormezi'ole. Tlie 81 h, 5t)tli and oSth 
German Divisions and the Kith Ibivarians 
were (mgaginl in the fighting, and were unsue- 
eessful except north of Keminel, towards La • 
Glyte and west of \'o^rme/(‘ele tow ards Dieki*- 
biiseh Lak('. At botli these places t he (Jermans 
made somi^ jjrogress against the Fj-ench holding 
the trenches there ; especially was this thi* ease 
a little north of Ridge Wood, towards ttie east 
of the lake, but this was the limit of the 'German 
suceesst^s. By mid-day they were h<*kl at all 
these points; during the afternoon a ^oo<l 
deal of the ground was regained, and on the 
morning of the next day a concentrated 
counter-attack regained the whole of the 
positions lost. A few ])rison(M’s and some 
machine-guns were taken by eithi'r side. 

On the southern or Somnu^ area of battle, 
the American troops attacked the (J(*rman.s 
about a mile and a fpiarter north of Mont- 
didier, aiming against the salient in the Gennan 
lino tht^re. This they captured, taking the 
village of Cantigny and some HO prisoners. 
This was the fii-st definite operation of any 
magnitude undertaken by the Americans, was 
well fought, and was a proof tliat the American 
Army possessed definite worth for offensive 
operations. 


On .Tmu? ,1 a considiMal)!^ im)>i'()MMncnt was 
made in 1 he British line by (he ('apt un* of the 
hill known as Mont de MiTiis, west of tlu' 
village ot that name. 'Tla* troops cngagi'd 
were tlie 291 h Division and the 1st Anstraliau 
Division, the former under Major-Gcia'ial 1). F. 
(^lylcy, the se(‘ond iindi'i* Afiijor-Gcnernl Sir 
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H. D. Walkc^r. The attack W'as a complete 
success, and the posithjii gaincul ^as of great 
benefit to us ; 30fi prisonei's w(mv taken from 
tlie Germans. There was also on tliis day a 
good deal of minor fighting about Avehiy 
Wood and in the neighbourhood of the Lawa 
Kiver and Mcrville. 
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I-»et us now sue what was done by our airmen 
^ during tlie*inoiith. With the coming of May, 
t iie long flights and brighter days favoured the 
operations in fhc air ; although at the beginning 
of the month, and occasionally through it, there 
were periods when, owing to mist and rain, 
tlio work of the a\iators was mucli limited, 
gradually, hut siu’ely, during the period under 
review, our aimum gained a decided pre- 
dominance. The enemy, of cour*so, denied 
this, but the statistics as to the relative gains 
on either side) show most clearly which was the 
superit)!’, not only on the immediate front of 
battle, but also far behind the (uiemy’s lines. 

On May 2, although the weather was not 
particularly favourable, being somewhat misty, 
in addition to the ordinary work of reconnais- 
sance and artillery observation, five and a half 
tons of bombs wore dropped by uson Chaulnes, 
.luniville railway junction, Ba[)aumti and (\iix 
<luring the niglit of May 2-3, anil three very 
heavy bombs w<jre also (hopped from a low 
height on tlie lock gates at /eebrugge. The 
actual tighting in the air was severe, and 14 
(hu’man machines were crashed down and four 
•others compelled to descend out of control, 
whereas only five of our maciiines were missing. 

The Carlshiitte w'orks \v(Me struck, as also 


were the station and gasworks All of our 
machines returned in safety. On this day the 
weather facilitated the work of the British 
airmen, a large number of reconnaissances were 
carried out and photographs taken, and the 
fire of the artillery was much facilitated. Over 
20 tons of bombs were dropped on Chaulnes as 
before, Tournai and La Bassee stations and on 
Kstaires, Marcel cave, Melin, Comines and 
Middelkerke. The actual fighting in the air 
increased in intensity, and continued all day^ 
Twenty-eight Cerman machines were brought 
down and five others compelled to descend. 
Our anti-aircraft gunners brought down three 
Cerman machines wdiich had managed to come 
over o\ir liiu^s. All this was done witli a loss 
of only 11 of our machines. With night a 
thick mist sot in ov(M‘ most of the front, but 
still our airmen contrived to drop about two 
tons of bombs on (‘haulnes and .Junlville 
railway junct ions, and the whole of the Tuachincs 
engaged in this work came back without loss 
The ne.xt day the mist lasted till the afternoon, 
whim the weather slightly cleared and allowed 
some work to be done. Howev^or, although 
there was little fighting in the air, our men 
l)rought down one Cerman aeroplane and four 
others were driv’en down out of control. 1'w^o 
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of our machines wore missing, against which 
niay be set off two of those reported as missing 
on May 3, which turned up. We again did 
bombing at night without any casualties to 
our own aviators. 

The French during this time had (iono equally 
good work, accounting for 34 enemy machines, 
against which the (Germans claimed to have 
shot down 25. The wc^ather now became too 
bad for mucli work in the air. There had been 
0 a groat deal of rain and also mist, l)ut on 
May P, after the rain had stopped, at- 5 p.m., 
our airmen destroyed six (ierman machines a(, 
a cost to themselves of only two, and the 
French brought down six, while 10 were seen 
to fall in a damaged condition. "J'he French, 
moreover, dropped four and a half toiw of 
bomba on the railway stations of Flavillc- 
Martel, Mennessis, 11am, (Juiscard, Xoyon and 
Vermand. * There was only one advantage we 
gained from the weatlier, which is tluit it 
materially increased the Orman (liHiculties 
in moving troops and transport in the shell- 
dovaatatod areas in Flanders ; indc'ed, much 
of the country had becoim^ a mere (piagmire. 
One of our pilots had a thrilling experi(*iic(‘ 
during this period. Ih'iiig out reconnoitring, 
he came across an enony patrol of 12 machines. 
Notwithstanding the enormous disparity of 
numbers, ho uttacked«the rearmost one, which 
was flying at a grcaler heiglit tlian the otlwr.t. 
The (Jerman dipped to avoid him, hut the 
Kiiglishnuin followed up and, firing at sliort 
range, sent the hostile mac) lino out of control 
to the ground. Tlio.so of the (aieiuy had 
meanwhile turned on the Englishman. Tut ting 
his aeroplane into a spin h(‘ went whirling down 
through them, but his ei)iit!'oI was shot away 
and his machine ])lunge(l down to wdhin a 
few hundred feet of the earth, when it fortu- 
nately flattened out of its own accord. Tla^ 
sudden strain broke the liack of the machim% 
it snapped in half, and the fuselage broke 
iinrriediately under the jalot's seat. Mean- 
while the latter, seeing what was coming, 
had undone his belt, was fortunately thrown 
clear of the machine, and reached th<^ ground 
in safety. The enemy, following, oiiened with 
their machine-guns, coming down to quite 
close range, within some 30 feet, on our aviatx)r ; 
he could only reply with his revolver, but 
happily the English infantry, with their 
machine-guns close at hand, wem able to bring 
so sevaie a bail of bullets on the Cennans that 
they turned and flew back. 


On May 0 one British machine fought four 
German triplanes and one scout* shot down 
two of the former and came home a%fe. 

On May 7 flying was agaiif impossible till 
after 5 p.m. owing to the niin. The weather 
then cleared suddenly and our machines went 
out oil their usual duti«*s. Jii the coui’sc of 
the.se a .severe fight took place in th(' iicighhour- 
hood of Douai, in which eight German maehiiK's 
wereaecountf'd for ; in addition to this siicce.ssful 
tight four otluas wen* brought down at dilTereiit 
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pt»iiits and oik' (hanuui observation balloon 
.scut down in flames. Tlu?so su(;c(*sKeH wen' 
obtained without any loss to oiirsc'lves. 'I’lio 
Belgians at the noith were also successful, 
setting fire* to t wo GiMiuan observation balloons 
near Zarreii and crashitjg down an a(‘roplano 
in the Belgian lines nf*ar W'estvk^teren. 

Oil May 8, t he heavy mist, which hung over 
the lines south c>f Arras previ*nted almost all 
air-work in tliat f)art of t.la* fietd, hut in the 
northern ])ortioii. whti*‘e eonditions were mon' 
favourahli*, stnerc fighting look place in tho 
air througliout the whole* day. Twenty -two 
hostile machines were brought down and seven 
others driven down out of eontrol, wJhle 
another Oi'iinan aviator was .<5v)t down by 
machine-gun fire from the ground. Thes^^ 
gains were made at a cost of seven of our 
own machines missing. Tho night was some- 
what misty and very little work could bo 
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<<ono, but both Douai and Marcoing were 
bombed without any loss to us. 

Whenovcg: possible onr airmen carried out 
th(‘ir work, and this sometimes let! to groat ad- 
ventures. For instance, on the evening of May 7 


flew to attack them notwithstanding the heavy 
handicap. The fight , had hardly commenceti 
when two other flights of German machines 
came up, making a total of 20 agaitist our two. 
Nevertheless, our men continued to attack. 



TWO AGAINST TWENTY. 

A fidhc In the air. 

two of our battle-planes, each carrying a pilot A series of rapid manoeuvres took place, as 

and obserwr, were over our front seeking for the our men swooped over and under the (German 

('ueiny, and had proceeded so far as to l^e well machines, seeking to attack under favourable 

behind the German linos. Here they saw seven conditions, pouring out a rapid fire from their 

of tlie enemy’s scouting machines, and at once machine-guns wherever they could bring them 
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to b(mr on an enemy aviator. After a few 
ininuteH, ona of the latter suddenly droppWl 
down, leaving a trail of fire across the evening 
sky. Of seven other German planes following 
up three suffered a like fate, of which the fii-st 
went down in a blaze of flame. Five othei-s 
of the enemy were so riddled with hidlets that 
they were forced to abandon the fight and were 
seen to <live in a homeward direction, 'rhis 
l(‘ft seven maehiiu's against our men, who, 
by this time, had no more ammunition left and 
were compelled b) withdraw. 'Phis they di<l 
in safety. Betwcnm the tw"o they hud ac- 
counted for eight out of th(^ original 20, while 
th(^y had compelled the remaining 12 to seek 
safety in flight. It may b(^ added that on the 
f»'illow'ing day the same t vvo aviabu's fought four 
more engagements, in which th(‘y crashed down 
one German machine and drovi* three ethers 
to the ground out of control. 

May 0 was a cloudless day and our airmen 
showed great activity. Ik^sides their onliiiary 
wt>rk of roconuoitriug and taking photographs 
and aiding the artillery, they let- fall 24 tons 
of bombs on various targets. St^vere fighting 
took pla(?e in th<' air, especially towards the 
end » of the day. 'Pwenty -seven German 
machine's were brouglit down and 12 otlau’s 
driven out of control and one of their 
observation balloons was destroyed, Wc lost 
six of our aeroplanes. 



LIEUT, FONGK. 

The famous French aviator. 

It was at this time that the Gi'rmart airmen 
taken prisoiu'i- Ix'gan to tell <mr men how 
much they had siifl’ered from thorn. Tt vva# 
stated that th(‘- German air forces had lost 
some 700 pilots and ohserv*>rs since the 
beginning of th(‘ elfensivt^ of March 21. One 
reconnaissance flight, alom^ lost I.'IO of its 
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BRITISH TRANSPORT GROSSING A PONTOON BRIDGE ON THE MARNE.^ 


iiH'ii. Thoy oxpn'MSod groat admiration for our 
a\ iators, but explained that in their opinion 
our luachinos wore better than the (Jermaii. 

Lieutenant Fonck, the well-known French 
a\ iator, during two patrol flightn on May 9 
brought down no less than six (ierinan aero- 
planes, On the first of these he brought 
down two within 10 st^eonds ; the third, five 
minutes afterwards. He then returned to his 
aerodrome, ami aft(*r a brief rest went off 
again, inuring tlie second flight he brought 
down three more (Jerman two-seatei*s in less 
than five minutes. Two of our airmen hail 
performed a similar hmt, but Fonck was the 
first P'renchman to do so. These last successes 
ga\ e him the head score on the French side. 

May 10 was unfavourablt^ for air work for 
the greater portion of the Allied line. Hen^ 
and there, there was soint^ activity, in which 
17 German machines were accounted for, but. 
alt a loss to our own of nine. 

The next day was ecpially unfavourable, 
but still some work was done, but finly one 
hpstile machine was brought down. On the 
other handf we lost two. The French also 
did good work on those two days, bringing 
down or damaging 10 enemy machines and 
.setting a captive balloon on fire. They also 


dropped some seven tons of borrjbs. The 
German report on the fighting on May 10 and 
11 was that they had shot down 19 enemy 
aeroplanes : this is very nearly double what 
^our returns showed, vi/.., tjhe German losses, 17 ; 
our losses, II. If they lidded in the six we 
lost on May 9, then altogether 17, while our 
score w'ould be raiserl to 4.j. 

On May IT) a great deal of work was done 
by our air warriors: from dawn till dark 24 
tons of bombs were dropped on Tournai, 
Courtrai, Chaulnes, Douai, Bapaume, Menin, 
the? river Somme and the Zeebrugge Canal. 
The Aicmy was also acti\c in the early morning 
and again in the evening ; hostile scouts 
attacking our bombing machines witli par- 
ticular vigour ; nevertheless, we brought down 
37 German aeroplanes and one was shot down 
by our anti-aircraft. We lost 11. Bombing 
was continued after dark by our night-flying 
aviators, who dropped over 14 tons of bombs. 
This day also marked an important raid into 
Germany. Early in tlio morning our machines 
set out to bomb the factories and railway 
station at Saarbriioken. They were met while 
crossing the German lines by 10 hostile scouts, 
and our men had to fight the whole way to 
their objective, and by the time Saarbruoken 
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was reewhefl 25 hostile iimcliines liad collected 
against them and attacked with groat vigour. 
In spite of all this, however, 24 heavy bombs 
were dropped on our objectives, several bursts 
were scon on the railway and a fire was started. 
Having done their work, our aeroplanes thon 
turned their attention to the enemy’s fighting 
machines, five of which were brought down. 
Wo lost only one on the whole expedition. 
The French did a good day’s work also on 
this date. Seventeen (lorman machines were 
brought down and one mort^ was demolished 
fty the anti-aircraft guns ; four enemy captivi^ 
balloons were also set on firt\ 

May 10 was an impoitant day for our air 
forces. A great deal of reconnoitring work 
was done, and a large amount of registration 
for the artillery. ^I’wentydlnee tons of bombs 
were dropped on important railway stations, 
aerodromes and bilkds. The actual war in 
the air w’as jntense in the early morning and 
in the evening. Thirty hostile nmchines were 
brought down, and five others driven down out 
of control. Two more were shot <lown by our 
anti-aircraft artillery. Two hostile machines 
wei'O compelled to land behind our lines, 
and (luring the night one (lotha was also 
compelled to land behind our trenche.s. 
This total of 40 machines accounted for was 


woti by a loss of only five to i^s. During the 
night, too, a further lOJ tons of bombs were 
dropped cm various * railway st^Vions and 
billets in the neighbourhotMl of Hnnaume, 
Pihonnc and Rosien's. It was^thisVoi Mtivnt 
worrying at the resting phuH's of the (.lerman 
troops which produced a considerable diminu- 
tion in the fighting ca|)aeity of the (lerman 
infantry. 

It would be wrong not to nToirnl some of 
the exploits of the (lerman aviators. For 
instance, on the ipght of .Innc 15 1(> th(\v 
dr()p])(Mi bombs on tin* Rclgian Hospital at 
(’alais. A few days latca* tlu‘y madi* a deter- 
mined attack our large bospifals nc'ar 
Fitaplcs. They mnst have known perfectly 
well that th(‘st‘ were hospifnls, for (lu^y wi'ie 
marked with a R(‘d (’ross, and as they 
were right down on the coast they could 
not have been intended for any aclivt‘ military 
puiIK)sc. Moreover, Ihert* was no military 
targ(‘t anywlu'n* within rangt* of tiu' liospitals. 
This no doubt was tIu* reason why they wero 
so boldly attacked, b(M‘aus(‘ tiu* (l(‘rmans kmnv 
that little ri^sistance could b(' olTcr(*d. (l«*rman 
aeroplanes during tlu^ daylight had often hecMi 
seen ov(t this part, and tlu‘y must have ^ 
known w’ithout a shadow of donid that tlu*y 
w'ore Hed (Voss (‘stablishments, as they w('r(* 
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niarkotl most# clistinrtly. The hospital tuiL 
eotUainod large muiib(‘rs of badly woutalied 
m(Mi undtirgoing treafinent, to whom rest 
aful triyupiillity was everything, and it was 
foi- ( his reasan that they were taken far down 
from the front. * Only th(^ night nurses and 
atteiulants were in the ward keeping waudi 
over the patients and ready to attend to their 
wants, when suddenly the noise of aeroplane 
engiiM's was heard, and then, without tlu^ 
slightest warning, bomb after bomb fell crashing 
amongst the huts, killing the wounded, pound - 
ifig tlie wards out of all shape, and then turning 
muchine-gun lire on them from a knv elevation. 
The (lermans were out to kill, and the fact 
that those whom they intended to destroy 
w(*re helpless invalids, who could do nothing to 
save themselves, only made it another r(^asou 
why the attack should be made?. They saw 
what they were <loing. They meant to <lo it. 
It was an orgy of l)loody lust. Thc^ accounts 
of shrapnel bombs are nonsense ; it was machine- 
gun tire fi'oru low elevation. 

'Fhero w<'re a few anti-aircraft guns in the 
neighbourhood, and these were used against 
the (lorinans, and one aeroplane was brought 
down. The ofiictT in charge spoke perfect Eng- 
lish, and clairtied to have been in the Gorman 
diplomatic service before the w'ar. When he 


vas asked why he bombed our hospitals ho dis- 
claimed all knowledge of having done so, ‘and 
said : “If you will in.si8t upon putting your 
hospitals near railways you will get them 
bombtjd.’* 

Tt was at this time that a question was*put 
to the Imperial German Chancellor In the 
lleiclistag concerning protection against air 
attacks. He said “ that perfectly sure methods 
of preventing air raids do not exist. In th<^ 
Hi’s! place comes good anti-aircraft defence ; 
then the menace of reprisals against the enemy 
<*apitals. i'he Army administration is active 
in botli din^ctions.” “ According to new spaper 
r(?ports,” said the Gorman Chancellor, “ serious 
and urgent voices were raised in the Krench 
Chamber, and especially in the Municipal 
(’ouncil of Paris, in favour of an agreement 
amongst the belligerents as to tlu? cessation of 
air attacks against towns outside the zone of 
o])erations. Tills so fai* has not Uwl to definite 
proposals from the crummy’s side. Should this 
happen, military quarters w'^ould firet b<> 
charged with the examination of the pro- 
posal.’' Th(‘ Germans were beginning to find 
that the medicine they l\ad so long served out 
to France and England w^as now^ being given 
to them, and the Rhino towns were receiving 
the 8nm(‘ treatment they had so often given 
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to their adversaries. In accordance with 
German psycholojify they at once began to 
howl *'at the wickedness of bombarding their 
towns ! 

During all this time they kept up the long- 
range fire on Paris, and from March 21 to June 
10 they fired 43 shells into Paris, killing 34 
people and wounding 

The bombing of the ammunition dumps, * 
bivouacs and military points in the country 
immediately behind the Front wont on 
incessantly, for the weather was now favourable 
to our aviators. It also revived the Gonnan 
effurts to deal with them, and on more than one 
occasion the so-called “ travelling circuses,” 
i.e,, specially organized aeroplane squadrons, 
the members of which wore of a picked 
character, made many efforts against their 
British opponents. The Gennans had one 
excellent jflan. The aeroplanes of these 
circuses were usually picturesquely painted, 
and so were easy to distinguish, which was 
precisely what our men wanted. 

On May 17 one of these combinations came 
into collision with some English aviators. The 
battle swayed backward and forward ^or some 
time, but at last the British airmen drove down 
three of their opponents, and the rest, with 
great prudence, retired. 

Similar fighting went on whenever a chance 
occurred. On May 19 our aviators brought 
down 30, but on this occasion they lost 12 of 
their pilots. On May 20 Landau in Germany 


was visited and a ton of bombs di*op|>(‘d on 
barracks, gasworks and railway stations ; from 
this daylight raid »)nr machiiK's ndurinMl 
without any loss. 

Tlie Koinmhe Volks .cHumj cxpi*osscd in no 
measured tenns its indignation that the 
Entente airmen should havi^ scleob'd May 17, 
i.e.t Whiisuntidi*, for their raid on Cologne, 
which was their first, in which 25 ])ersons were 
said to be killed, and 47 wounded. This is 
somewhat amusing, because all this time the 
Gennans wta’C bombarding Paris, not caring 
the letist where the sliells fell. Onr airmen, 
when they bombarded Gologne, took care only 
to drop on objects of some military value ; 
moi’eover, on Whit Sunday itself, a big air raid 
was inaile on London, in which 44 were killed 
and 179 injured, and their bombing expedition 
(lireeted against the hospitals at Ktaples on 
the same date produced 300 easnalties. After 
this, due no doubt to the improved uir (k'fences 
of London, all atttanpts on our capital ceased. 
Something also was probably (hie to the fact 
tliat we were now in a ])OHition to bomb the 
Rheinish towns, and they did not like it. 

On May 21, 1’hionville, Metz and Coblenz on 
the Kiiine were also ’'bombed. It may here Iw 
remarked that siiKio the opening of hostilities 
on March 21 our ainnen brought down 1,000 
German machines and dropped mdi’e than 
1,000 tons of bombs over the enemy’s lines. 

May 24 saw two further raids into Germany 
one on Mannlieim and the other on the station 



iit KiNMisPwald, juHt east of Saaihriickon, and 
in tin* inorninp: of tfio next day the inuch- 
bornbod Mt>tZ'Sa))lons station was again 
dosed. 

I’luMe can la* no doubt ibai the frequency 
and succt'ss of our raids bad produced a gi*eat 
cff(‘ct on the (Jei’inau air forces. ^Fliey wanted 
to stoj) tliein, but they maintained a strict 
defensive foi* this purpose. One of the conflicts 
whi(rl\ ensued, and there weie manj" of them, is 
worthy of a special description. On Whit 
Monday a number of Oerman aeroplanes 
attacked two Hritish machines wliieh were in 
seaieh of adventure. One of the latter closed 
with an eiuany and fire<l into him at close range. 
At tlie same time a second enemy machine 
attackcnl tlie llritish jiilot from above and set 
liis machine on fii'e, and down he dropped some 
2,500 feet, in the course of which in some 
miraculous way tia occupants succeeded in 
extinguishing the fire and then flattened out. 


'Phe second British aeroplane had meanwhile 
engaged a hostile machine, diving on it from 
above, when ho struct^rthe Gonnan machine 
and had the cover of his^ right-hand top plane 
ripped away. 'J'his seriously affected his 
stability, but, notwithstanding his own distress, 
he manoMivred in the direction of the opponent 
who was still dro])ping earthwards, and, attack- 
ing him, forced liim to abandon the pui*suit. 
Now the first British plane attacked, having 
managed to recover, attacked in his turn the 
(Icrftum himself with his machine-gun. The 
Gennan was winged and abandoned the fight 
and the whole of his companions aoeompunied 
him. The two British aviatom, although in 
somewhat parlous plight, managed to reach 
their home with very little injury. Machines 
manned in this way take a great deal of beating, 
and thus at- the end of May our air service stood 
in a dominating position over that of their 
adversities. 
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THE ALLIES IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. 
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O F the many problems that eon fronted 
the Allies during the Great War, few 
were more complex than those of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
entry of Turkey into the struggle not only led 
to the Gallipoli Kxpecfition, but by making 
hostile the coasts of Asia Minor and Syria, 
necessitated the presence and action thc'ie 
of Allied naval forces. The evacuation of 
the Peninsula occurred in January, PJ16, 
hut before this German U*hoat.s )uid 
appeared in those waters, and the sub- 
marine had become a ser ous menace to the 
transport and reinforc^ement of troops to 
Egypt and the /Fgean, as well as to the kep|)ing 
open of the MediU^rranoan route for eomrncMce. 

The petition in the Balkans towards the 
end of 1915 became extremely difticult. Serbia 
was invaded, Bulgaria’s army was concentrated 
on her frontier, and King Constantine of 
Greece maintained an attitude of armed 
neutrality. Greet Britain and France deter- 
mined on military action, and early in October, 
1915, the first units of the Expej^itionary 
Force landed at Salonika. This was an 
additional tax on the Allied naval forces, for 
the stream of transports and supply ships 
increased, and thus a larger target was 
presented to the submarines. Special preven- 
tive measures were called for, and put in train. 
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When ihilgaria di^finitely joineil with GiM inany 
Serbia lay at the mi'rcy of the eiuHiiy. Tlic 
plight of the ScM'hians went from had to worse, 
aial their reseue l)eeHino the impenitive and 
immediate <hity of the Allies. 'Phe Fri^neh 
and Italian Navies, with Britisli (‘ooperation, 
.succ<*s.Hfiilly evacuated the remnants of the 
Anny and the civil population, transferring 
them to Gorfu, which .was occupied by the 
Allies in January, 191(). With an iwer- 
increasing force at Salonika relying entirely on 
sea ccanmunieations, niul with Italy occupi(*d in 
the tivble task of d«*f(‘nding her land frontiers, 
creating and dispateliing a military forc(‘ to 
Albania to replace the Serbian Army resting 
and reconstiHieting at (brfii, and keeping a 
watch hy sea on the Austiian Navy, the 
.Allieci position was one of gi*ave anxiety. ’J'ho 
change* of (Events in •<Jreece at the end of 1910 
— the abdication of King Gonstantine ami a 
reversal of thi^ country's policy soim'what 
relieved the anxiety. It was s(*H-|)ower whicdi 
finally helped to (dear an otherwise ohseiin*. 
situatic^ii. The siknit ridentloss gri]) of the 
Naval forces in th(i North Sea was eff(‘ctiv« 
from the beginning of the war bgcauso of tl!e 
unity of command. Only the British Navy 
was concerned ; it acted immediately and in 
accordance with a definite strategical plan. 
The Mediterranean presented a totally different 
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FRENCH ANTI-SUBMARINE 75mm. (JUN IN A MERCHANT SHIP. 


problem, l)iit once (he [‘owcm’h coneerned 
evolved a co-ordinated strategical plan, their 
efforts were effective, and played a vital part 
in the final victory of tlu* Allied cause. 

4 

Wdien the British f^le(*t niovt'd to its 
war stations on July 20, 1911, France promptly 
dispatched her sepuK Irons from the Xortiiern 
Coast to the Mediterranean. The coming of 
Itj^ly into th(‘ war on May 211, lOlo, added 
materially to the Allied naval strengtli, but 
it- did not promote uriity of ccanmand. 'Phe 
Mediterranean was <livided into vairious sectors. 
Fach Allied Pow<*r (lieat Ihitain, Franc(‘, 
and Italy — was n^spon.^bh^ for certnin (»f thest^ 
soctoi's. ft was necessary to provide agaiirw,* 
any attempt of th^ft Austrian Fleet either to 
carry out raids or to challenge a <lecisive<'ngag(‘- 
ment. At the same time, (he submarine 
menace had to be met and conquered. Thr* 
Austrian ships were at l*ola and Fat taro, and 
were masked by an Allied Fleet at Taranto, 
while smaller divisions at other places on the 
Italian coast were in r('aflines.s to counter 
efforts at raiding. 

The T{-boats came from three (luarters : 
first, through the Straits of Oibraltar ; secondly, 
from the Adriatic ; and thirdly, to a k‘ss 
extent, £i*om the Dardanelles, a certain number 
of boats being carried overland in sections 
from (lorrnany to Constuiitino|)l(’, as well as 
to the Austrian ports, to be rea.ssembli3d and 
sent to sea. After the Hussian Revolution, 
the acoession to the Turco-Gennan ^rces of 
several wawhips in the Block Sea constituted 
a further threat to the Allies in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and the foray of the Goeben and 
Breslau from the Straits in January, 1018, 
pointed to the possibility of an attempt being 


miul<‘ by ilu‘ ciUMny. a‘<si-<te(l by the ('\-Russiau 
ships, to nuik(' a simiillanrous sortie with tlie 
Aii.strian Fleet. Special prt'parat ions wtM'cncf'ded 
to mc'et such a possible schtoue of attack. 

The imsat isfac'torv system of dividing tlic! 
MediterraiKwm into sectors was among the 
subjects ilisenssed at a (k>nfer(‘Mee of Allied 
naval exp(*rts towanls eial of 1917, when 
llu> authorities deeid<>d that a more elfectivo 
Cicordination of fore(*s and a- (*ommon plan «»f 
action were necessary tr) meid tlie submarine.^ 
'Phe result was tla‘ criMvtion of an .Allied Naxal 
Founeil. 'Phis body consistcMl of (he Ministc'rs 
of Mariia* and (Uiicfs of the Naval StatTs of tlu» 
(countries n'presenlcd, })ijt it was distinctly 
stated that “the individual r(‘sp<)nHibility *>f 
the (Jliiefs of Staff and of the Fomii winders iii- 
Chief at sea towards tlieir ( Jovernment.s as 
n^gards »»|)erations in hand, as wiOl as tiai 
strategical and tactical disposition of the forces 
placed under their command, remains un- 
changed.” 'Phe lawt st(^p towards real unity of 
control was thus (lescrib(‘d by Sir Kri(! (5ed<les 
in his speei’h on March o, 1918 : 

'riic iiHval roiainuiid in lln* Mi'ililrnancmi witli 

the Fo'iadi, iiihI in tin* Adrintir with tlm Jtiiliari.-', 
Briti.sh naval frweaN in tioth acting iindis llin 

Kr'MicIi and Italian udiuirals. Tlii'-t nialtfr of anti* 
'iiilnitariiio warfare in the .Mi'ditrrrunran was referred 
hy ttio Allied .VaAnI (loiineil to a eoiuiaifti'e to meet at. 
Koine. This derision intnely extended the principle of 
•’one Allied front ’’ whieh ha-’ hern adopted in inililary 
matters. The eoiiwnitlee accepted fully the anii- 
suhtuarine prt>posali^ put forward hy ViwAdinirul 
Oalthor|K?, the Kritish (JoinniHnder-in(Mh»*f in the 
Mediterranean, and it was a^freed that we .should forth- 
with adopt and adaf)t to the Mediterranean the meaHiires 
wtiieh hav«* j,(iven siudi suc('css in fin* waters aroiii|d 
thoKo islands, and that the main tinti-xulmianne o|;era. 
tioii» dee.ided upon should he undertaken under Admiral 
(Jttlihorpe’s orders. , 

Every fonn of patrol vessel and anti-suli- 
marine craft was brought under the direc- 
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tion <>f this central organization ; moreover, the 
British plan of dealing with the submarines, 
which liad been found to work well in home 
waters, wan now adopted for the Mediterranean, 
with excellent results. 

To show what hard work was involved in 


ADMIRAL GAUCHBT. 

In supreme command of the Allied Poroea in the 
Mediterranean. 

tno incessan^patrolling and submarine -hunting, 
it may be mentioned that the destroyers 
averaged tJ^^onty days a month at sea, and the 
trawlers 25 to 27. One of the principal results 
was a demand for the immediate establishment 


of a barrage at the exit from the Adriatic 
— a measure intended to put a stop to the 
free run of the submarines from their Austrian 
ports of origin. There was established a 
force of British, French, and American vessels, 
numbt'ring about 300 craft, to work in this 
barrage at the Otranto Straits. . That was in 
addition to Italian craft. • 

Towards the end of June, 1918, American 
(histroyers arrived to coof)erate in the work of 
protecting the barrage. i At the same time, the 
ih^;»avier ships of the Allie.it wx^ro so disposed as 
to' force the enemy to action should he deem 
it safe to come out. The central authority was 
established at Corfu. This island became valu- 
able on account of its proximity to Otranto, 
and of its suitability as a training centre, 
the adjacent waters offering ideal facilities 
for exorcising a battle squadron. The ships 
could get down to the southern end of the 
watei*Way and fire at 20,000 yards range 
without interfering in any way with otlier 
operations. When the Germans got hold of’ the 
greater portion of the Block Sea Fleet, the 
possibilities presented thereby forced the 
authorities to revise their dispositions, but no 
alteration was made in the disposition of tho 
forces employed against submarines and in th0 
protection of commerce. These forces were 
supportei^ by airships, kite -balloons, and sea- 
planes. The lines of communication were so 
well protected* that, ol the thousands of men 
who were convoyed to Salonika through the 
Ionian Isles, not a single life was lost, ^here 
was one ship sunk, but all on board wel^ saved, 
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and the Hubmariue destroyed. The work of the 
men of the Mercantile Marine, in the* drift.ftrs 
and other types of craft, throughout was worthy 
of the highest praise. 

The central, or supn?ine authority, at this 
period, was at Corfu* under the French Admiral 



* [Rus^elK 

,KEAR-ADMIRAL A. W. HENEAGE, C.B., 
Senior Hritish officer at Taranto. 

Gauch(^t. Other authoritieR wore the Br tiRh 
liea"'Adiniral A. FlayeB Sadler, at Salonika, 
and the British Vice-Admiral the Hon^ iSir 
8. A. Gough -CalUiiorpo, at Malta. The Italian 
battle fleet was at Taranto, under tlie command 
of Admiral Acton. In the Adriatic, the defences 
of Venice wore controlk'd by Vi c(? -Admiral 
Marsolo, the new naval port of Ancona was in 
charge of Vice-Admiral Galleani, while the 
naval forces at Brindisi were iimler the com- 
mand of Admiral Casani -Visconti. The Senior 
British Naval officer at Taranto wa^ Rear- 
Admiral A. W. Heneage ; at Brindisi, Commo- 
<(ore W. A. H. Kelly ; and at Corfu, Caj>tain 
C. V. Usbonie. The barrage at the Straits of 
Otranto was in charge of Captain G. 0. Stephen- 
son, R.N. 

When the French naval forces were first 
concentrated in the Mediterranean they were 
under the command of Vico-Adraiihl Bou6 do 
Lap^yrdre, In conjimction with the British 
Mediterranean Fleet, these forces secured from 
possible Austro-Gennan attacks the transport 
to France of the Algerian troops. The Franco- 
Br tis |2 ships also patrolled the Adriatic, sinking 


*by gunfire Uk' Austrian cruiser Zenta, and tlioy 
established a rigiil guard ovt>r the Au.strian 
naval forct's at Trieste un*i Pola. After the 
entry of Turkey into tlie war, in Novomber, 
1014, a Kroncli squmlrou Ya^^ onnod, under t he 
orders of Admiral Guepratto, to act in con- 
junction with tlie British naval forces ba.s(Ml 
on Mudro'^, for the nttaek n the T)ardan<>lh'H. 
A blockadt' of th(^ coasts of Asia Minor, as \v(4l 
as tho protection of the Suez (^anal from 
Turkish attacks, was undertaken by tho Syrian 
Division, under tlie ortlers of Vice-Admiral 
Dartigo du Fourn(>t. The. French ship-s en- 
gaged in defending the eauiil wore tho Requin » 
and tho d’ICiitrecasteaux. 

When Italy declared for the Allies, the 
policing of the Adriatic was confided mainly 
to her naval forces, assisted by French ilos- 
troyers, under the orders of Frigat-o-Captain 
de Cacqueray. After the Gennan subiymrines 



vk:e.ad.viiral marsolo. 

Commanded the Naval Forces defendinfl Venice. 

made their appearance in tho Mediterranean, 
tho F ench battleships, under the command, 
first of Admiral Bouode I^p^iyr^re, Cornmander- 
in-Chief of the Allied forces in tho Moditi^r- 
ranean, then of Admiral Dartig«> du Founict, 
and later of Admiral Gauchot, lemained, in 
port, chiefly at Malta and OorfA. Among the 
principal operations carrieil out in the Adriatic 
was tho transportation from Albania to Corfu 
of the remnants of tho Serbian Army, including 
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a large number of ^ck and wounded — a difficult* 
undertaking carried out with T^omplete succtiss 
by Admiral de Gucydon. The organization of 
the base at Salonika was entrusted to Admiral 
de Bon, who, on fiiseaijpointment to the post 
of Chief of tlie Staff ftf the French Navy, was 



VICE-ADMIRAL MARQUIS GUSANl- 
VISGONTI. 

Commanded the Naval Forces at Brindisi. 


poplaoed by Admiral Salauii. Tlie latter officer 
was responsible for the blockade of Greece, 
until the deposition of King Constantine and 
the advent to power of M. Venizelos, in Docern- 
bor, 1916. 

The ships of the first lino, battleships and 
cruisers, except for the operations at the 
Dardanelles, were not called upon to undertake 
great military operations, owing to qtuesoence 
of .the Austro-Hungarian Fleet, In 1918, 
however, the ^collapse of Russia and the 
subsequent seizure by the Gormans of the 
Black Sea Fleet made necessary the recon- 
stitution of another French squadron at the 


Dardanelles, which was placed under the 
c(ftnmand of Admiral Amet. The Syrian 
Division, commanded by Admiral Varney, 
occupied Beirut and mode its presence felt at 
Alexandretta, after having cooperated suc- 
cessfully on many occasions in the land 
operations of General Allenby. 

The principal rdle of the French Fleet in 
the Mediterranean was the protection and 
support of the whole of the forces at Salonika. 
This involved the organization, by Admirals 
Faton and Ratye, of the convoying of merchant 
ships, the unceasing pursuit of the enemy’s 
submarines, mine-sweeping, and the securing 
of the supplies of men, food, and material. 
These aims were achieved under the supreme 
direction of Admiral Gauchet, on the one 
hand by destroyer flotillas, torpedo boats, 
mine-sweepers, etc,, and on the other hand by 
the imceasing use of aeroplane and airship 
patrols, having their bases spread over all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. By their wonder- 
fully close cooperation with the patrolling 
ships these aircraft over and over again upset 
the carefully prepared plans of the enemy 
submarines. 

To an English Press representative who* 
interviewed him in February, 191^, the com- 
mander in charge of a French mercantile^ 
patrolling station in the Mediterranean said : 
“We are reducing convoying to a fine art, 
but we have all sorts of (difficulties to face. 
OiJr*pilot8, who know every detail of the coast 
backwards, are having the tfmo of their lives 
in exploiting their knowledge.” Ho then 
described how such pilots found their happiest 
himting gromid along portions of the coast 
off which vessels had been warned by sailing 
directions, as the skippers, brought up on 
life-long lessons of prudence, found it very 
trying ^ their nerves to disregard the latter 
and trust to the local skill of the pilots. 
Neutral spy vessels which occasionally appeared 
presented a difficult problem. So, too, did 
the necessity of having to exhibit lights at 
night when sailing in convoy. It was im- 
possible to abolish all lights, and on more 
than one occasion a U-boat commander 
had been able to pass unseen up the line of a 
convoy an^ sink ship after ship, making good 
his own escape in the darkness. Yet the 
success achieved by the Allied convoy system 
was proved by some int^ting fligures relating 
to a French Atlantic port which a spteiftl 
correspondent of The TimM received from Ibhe 
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naval authorities in August, 1918.. Froiii 
February 1 to July 1, 1918, of 3,262 vessoU 
escorted to the coast of Spain, only one was 
torpedoed ; 1,363 vessels were safely escorted 
to the coast of England. Of the 391 vessels 
escorted to America, not one wiis lost. These 
figures were exclusive of vessels carrying 
troops. A certain number of vessels sailed 



VICE-ADMIRAL ALFREDO ACTON. 
Commanded the Italian Battle Fleet. 


without an escort, and of these 27 wore lost. 
The value of escort* was therefore obvious. , • 
The same covrespondent was pormith^d 
to inspect the training 00111*80 for ollicors 
and men engaged in dealing with the sub- 
marine menace. Ho saw the “ listening 
school ’* and the hydrophone section, and also 
the methods of instruction in range-finding 
and defensive measures against U-boat 
attacks. On the aviation side the “ spotting ** 
for submarines by airships, seap]ai?os, and 
kite-balloons was described. It will sufiiee 

•9 

to mention those matters — all of whi<jh aix) 
dealt with more fully in other chapters of 
this History — only as a reminder of the very 
important and highly technical work of the 
French seamen. A vast amount of organizing 
and constructional work was also accomplished 
at the French ports. In 1918 the northern 
ports took an important share m keeping 
open the channels of communication for the 
stream of men, munitions, and ^material from 
America which made such an immense 
difference to the military situation on the 
WestevA Front. Similarly, in the south. A 


Press correspondput who visited Toulon in 
August, 1918, gav^ the following pictum of 
industry and growth at thw gn^at French 
naval ai'senal ; . • 

I 

Whom I mwJiwl J’oulon i(>Bspeot from the se» wn. 
even more clo8ertpd than that of Portsmouth in th^ 
days of war. Ashore, howiwer, one sws that. Tonlon in 
atm tho great base of tho French Navy, the storehouse 
from which aw dispatchiMi all those' thousand iieces- 
.saries of ships — coal, oil, she*lls, now guns, depth clinrgos, 
torimloes. new compasses, new charts, clotlies, fotul, 
moss traps, and mails. Admiral Lacaw, tho former 
Minister of Mnriup, who is now the (Jommandcr-in- 
Chief at Toulon, received me at his ofliee, and in a few 
moments that could In* snatclied from the responsi- 
bilities of tho post oullinetl the work that is done in the 
port and the arsenal. Toulon Dockyard U the grtnil 
r«H>‘wring centre for French warships, and, since the 
Mediterranean is not always of lh<- dainty calm and 
southern ease that it has «le)wu us tm this pasnage. 
repair work, particularly for tlie smaller craft, is often 
heavy. Mi'reantile repair work is mainly done at 
Marseilles, hut urg(*nt iushIs can always he met l>\ 



RBAR-ADMIRAL L. GALLEANI. 
Commanded Allied Naval Forces at Ancona. 


Toulon, as liappened witlnu tho past n\oiith, whtui two 
British merchant sluf)s which hud be<ui torpedoed were 
towetl in and patched up. Tho arsenal has grown out of 
all l)elief. There anj now fivo times n.H many women 
and eight times as many men employed there os before 
the war, and the director htis n reserve of some four or 
five thousand women unrolled wtio can be called in at 
ai»y time of extra need. 

Arduoas and oxaciing, with no viMiblo glory 
attaching to it, wtts tho task performed during 
four years by the French Fleet in th© Medi- 
terranean. ' It was undoubtedly in a inoasurc 
due to its work that tho efforts of tho Allit^s 
were crowned with success, and tliat Bulgaria 
and later Turkey were forced to lay down 
their arms. $ 

It may be said that, generally speaking, the 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet in the Adriatic followed 
the tactics of the German Navy in tho Norih 
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Sea. Apart froiA rare excursions, never far 
from shelter, it kept to it^ mine- and fortroas- 
dofonded base and relied upon the submarine. 
In another ref^ioct the war in the Adriatic 
possessed a charactej of its own. In no other 
part of Europe — perhaps in the world — is 
there an example of a sea -pocket of which 
one shore possesses a number of magnificent 
leases for naval operations, wliile any operation 
imdertaken from the other shore is exposed 
to groat risk without the possibility of adequate 
defence. 

These worn the conditions in which, when it 


fiituatien demanded and that experience 
indicated to bo necessary. 

The task of organizing the defence of the 
Otranto Straits, of assuring the conununications 
with Valona, and of the latter with the interior 
and Macedonia, was partly that of the Italian 
Navy, which at all times assisted in the guard 
kept over the convoys to the East. The 
Italian Fleet also performed splendid work in 
connexion with the evacuation of the Serbs 
from Albania, particulars of which will be found 
in Chapter CLXXXIX. 

In other directions the Italian Fleet over- 
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began hostilitie.s, the Italian Navy had to 
operate in the Adriatic ; in no other part of 
the field of naval warfare were the coin! it ions 
similar. At the outset, the Austrians — ^liko 
the Germans ~a(h>pted the “ cut and run *’ 
tactics. Profiting by their splendid positions 
on the Dalmatian shore, they bombarded 
Italy’s coasts at dawn, and at a prudent 
distance shelled defenceless towns, the ships 
afterwards returning to their hiding places in 
the labyrinth of the Dalmatian ports. This 
state of affairs called for prompt and energetic 
actfon. The lileet multiplied its scouts and 
patrols in all direotioas, established formidable 
defences at fhost points of the littoral, and 
aided the Army on the Isonzo and the lower 
Piave. To sum up, the Fleet did all that the 


came a thousand difticultics, and by the spring 
of 1918^ the naval offensive was undoubtedly 
in its hands. This was obtained by the ener- 
getic and daring enterprise of the lighteriwessqjs, 
torpedo craft, and the airmen. From the time 
that war broke out the battleships were practi • 
cally confined to the harbours, none putting 
to sea for any distance without the greatest 
caution. The jieril likely to be inciirred by 
heavy and comparatively slow ships in a narrow 
sea like th^ Adriatic was such as to render the 
leaving of their base an act of folly unless the 
conditions practically assured the probability 
of decisive action with similar forces. By 
securing the command in the Adriatic, the 
Italian Fleet, among other objectives, destroyed 
the menace to the right flank of the Italian Army. 
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Some of the most thrilling deeds of tlte GreJlt 
War are associated with the motor scouts — 
craft so small that it seoms incomprehensible 
that they could do such groat damage. And 
yet a TO ft. boat can lay claim to sinking a 
Dreadnought. The enemy sliips remaining in 
port, it was the Italian seamen’s business to 
seek and destroy them. And in this the small 
motor scouts played a prominent and successful 
part. These swift-moving little vessels, with a 



CATHEDRAL OF ANCONA ** 
After the J^ustrien Bombardment. 


crew of leas than a dozon, carried two torpedoes 
on either side of the deck. The first attempt 
was made on the vessels in Pola harbour on the 
night of November 1-2. 1910. The hero of the 
exploit was Commander Ildebrando Goiran 
It wivs a dark, foggy night, and shortly after 
midnight, in his scout, or " M.A.tk” {the 
Italian contraction for Motoscafi nnti Sommer- 
gi6Ui),*n company of a torpedo boat, he lay 
close to one of the obstructions which barred 
the entry to the Faisana Channel, the great 
outer roadstead of Pola. It was necessary to 
get over Or round the obstructions, and Goiran 
succeeded. Within half-an-hour ho was in the 
harbour, which appeared to bo dtwortod. 
A sailor. Do Angelis, volunteen* for the 
perilous task of showing the way back after the 
blow had been struck. Ho passed in a skiff 
beyond the obstruction and made hi.s investiga- 
tions. Goiran searched the harbour thoroughly, 
and was near to San Gerolomo without finding 
a trace of any sliip. when suddenly the shadowy 


bulk of R battleship loomed out of the water. 
Cautiously advanciitg, Coirnii satisfied himself 
that she was of tho Maria Theresii type, and, 
at a distance of about yards, launched his 
torpedoes. Tho tor]) 0 (k>os, however, were 
caught in the protecting nets, tho alarm was 
given, anti-aircraft guns came into action, and 
the flares broke out. It was thought that an 
air raid had commenced. Goiran’s position was 
desperate, but tho faithful Do Angelis displayed 
the signal agrecMl u|>on. Goiran saw it, and, 
following, picked up Ills companion and rejoined 
safely tho waiting torpedo boat. The blow had ^ 
failed, but Goiran showed that Tola was not 
impenetrable, H*' gave tlio examphi to those 
who followed. 

Little more tliun a year later, it was the turn 
of Muggia, the great nim ly eonstnict tHl port of 
Trieste, and tho hero, whoso qualitioa were 
revealed fully for tho fii*st time on this occasion, 
was Luigi Rizzo. Aged 31, and formerly in the 
.Merchant Service, this sturdy son of sunny 
Sicily now showed his mettle in tho winter 



ST. APOLLINARE. RAVENNA. 
Bombed by tbe Austrians. 


mists of the Adriatic. This wius how he sank 
tho Imttloship Wien. It was on the night of 
Doesanber 9 10, 1917, dark and moonless, that 
Italian torpedo boats cautiously approacibcnl 
the port. TUo night giew fiarkra’ ; they 
steered with increased caution, ^ho torpedo 
boats suddenly stopped ; they were at Muggia. 
Two motor scouts proceeded. Rizzo guided 
them, recognizing the coast. It was midnight, 
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and they had not been perceived. Rizzo out 
the wire entanglements a# the mouth of the 
liarbour, and his boat shot through the gap> 
the others following.. It was about two o’clock 
in the morning when the outlines of a great 
vessel were seen, and then another was descried. 
Rizzo went for the first, while Ferrarini, in the 
second motor scout, steered for the other. 
Two torpedoes were each discharged by Rizzo 
and Ferrarini, and tlio two warships were both 
hit. Rizzo sank the Wien, but Ferrarini was 
not so fortunate, though his victim was badly 
* damaged. Great confusion followed the attack ; 
gims were fired and torpedoes discharged, 
but both scouts escaped from the harbour 
and reached their base. Rizzo was said to 
have been occupied for nearly twelve months 
in working* out the details of this daring 
attack. 

There is the story of the “ Four of Pola,” as 
the whole of Italy call the four sailors who took 
jiart in the memorable excursion to Pola on 
May 14, 1918. On this occasion a boat capable 
of climbing ov<t obstacles l)locking the harbour 
mouth was used. “ Sea- tank ” may well 
c^scribe her. She got into the liarbour, and 
Lieut. -Commander M. Pellegrini, in command, 
blew up with his torpedoes a battleship of the 
Viribus Unitis class, of 20,000 tons. A correspon- 
dent who spoke to those who were on the 
escorting ship said that there w^as not a minute’s 
delay after the lost adjustments had been mode. 
Commander Pellegrini replied, “ Yos, sir,” to 
the captain’s question whether he recognized 
his positions. Then he and his tluree com- 




panions put on rubber suits that could be 
immediately inflated. 

Addio. In bocca del lupo'* (“Good-bye. 
Into the wolf’s mouth with you”), said the 
captain. The four mocie off towards th« 
harboiur mouth. Thej^scort waited for the 
signal that the task had been occomplishecf 
All at once, after nearly an hour, they saw the 
sudden flash of a gun. Immediately afterwards 
came the noise of torf5e^oes striking their 
qifrflrry and exploding. A moment after, and 
the harbour had sprung inl^o life. Batteries 
opened, machine-guns sputtered, rifle shots 
could even be heard by them, while from cvery- 
whe^rt^ the beams of searchlights poured down 
into the harbour. Every searchlight deserted the 
outer sea and concentrated upon that space 
whore Austria’s battleships were moored. This 
confimjpd the watchers in their assumption that 
Pellegrini had got through, and that it was his 
torpeiloes they heard. The loud uproar con- 
tinued, and then, a full two minutes after, up 
from the harbour .soared a signal light, as 
arranged, saying, “I’ve fired my torpedoes 
against a vessel of the Dreadnought type.” 
Then, perhaps half a minute after, came a 
second signal, which read, “ There is no more 
to be don^ for us ; good-bye.” For Pellegrini 
and his companions knew well that if by some 
miracle they could get into the liarbour, there 
was no miracle that fcould bring them out 
again. ^ 

These signals were followed by a biirst of 
furious machine-gun fire. The watchers were 
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discovered and hsA to turn for home. *But fer 
20 minutes more, as they sped across the sea, 
they could distinguish the soimds of firing. 
They had no doubt that Pellegrini and his men 
fulfilled their errand, especially because of the 
calm and unhurried way in which ho sent up 
liis signals, not immediately, but after two or 
three minutes of delay. Before leaving Italy, 
Pellegrini left a note addressed to his family 
stating that he had gone on a special mission, 
and that m case of his non -return they 


that a powerful enemy squadron was approach- 
ing. There wore twfi battleships of the Viribiw 
Unitis class, preceded, fianked and herded by 
10 destroyers. I said to giyfeelf, ‘ You*ll never 
got a clianco like this again. You’ve got to 
go about it.’ I ordered Aonzo to attack os ho 
thought best, and I made straight for the 
squadron. They did not see or hear me. 
When I judged that the moment had come, T 
slipped ill between the s(»cond and third of the 
escorting destroyers. As I passed, the fonner 
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COMMANDER RIZZO AND LIEUTENANTS AONZO AND CJORI. 


were not to mourn him, as he would have 
done his duty. The other throe left similar 
missives. • 

Rizzo’s second exploit was more amazing 
t/hon IBs first. In December, 1917, ho sank a 
Dreadnought in harbour — the Wien ; in June, 
1918, he destroyed another — the Szent Tstvan— 
in the open seas of the Adriatic. No other 
individual in this war hod the fortune to sink 
two such monsters. In company with another 
motor-scout, ooimnanded by Midshipman 
(afterwards Lieutenant) Guiseppet Aonzo, he 
had been ipine-sweeping off the Dalmatian 
coaeft. When making for his home station just 
before daybreak he noticed volumes of smoke. 
In Bissons own words, “Wondering what it 
waa I changed my course, and was soon running 
northward. J could make out in the dim dawn 


caught sight of me, and alarm whistles were 
blown violently. She liegan firing, bui. her 
shells passed over us. I was already between 
the linos at a distance of between 400 and 000 
ftH't. I lot go my torpedoes. Cue st ruck 
abreast of the funnels ; the second struck 
farther aft, but also exploded with full fonre.” 

A Vienna telegram on Juno 12, 1918, twl- 
initted that the battleship Szent IstvAn hiul 
been lost, as the result of a torpedo attack. 
Rizzo, lus work accomplished, mode speed to 
escape, pursued by a single destroyer, and so 
close was she that, her shells passed over^tho 
scout. Ever resourceful, Rizjft) dropped two 
depth charges, and the destroyer was so badly 
holed that she was compelled to give up the 
chase. For his valour and skill Rizzo was 
promoted to Captain and appointed Knight of 
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the Military Order of Savoy. Meanwhile ^le last feat of tliis character was recorded 
Aonzo had launched his tdfpedoos against the a few days before the cessation of hosfilities. 
second battloshij), which he hit astern, and Engineer-Coinmander Raffaele Tlosotti and 



which was bdioved to have sunk later. In the 
confusion that followed he also escaped. He 
I was promoted to sub-lieutenant and awarded 
the Manfredi gold medal for valour. 


Medical Lieutenant Raffaele Parol ucci got into 
the inner roadstead at Pola on October 3 J, 1818. 
With great daring, at a favourable moment 
towards dawn, they sank the Dreadnought 
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Viribua Unitis, the flagship of the Aijstriai 
Fleet, by placing a mine alongside the ship’s* 
ThuU. Thus a whole squadron of first-class 
battleships of the “ Dreadnought *’ type was 
wiped out by individual daring. 

The most ambitious naval engagornent in 
the Adriatic was the raid on Durazzo on October 
6, 1918, which was planneil to synchronize with 
the retirement of the Austrian Army in Albania. 
The combined Allied naval forces included 
three Italian battleships and three British 
cruisers. These crossed the Adriatic in lino 
ahead, the battleships leading, with British 
mine-sweepers, Italian, British, and American 
destroyers and “ chasers *’ ahead, and destroyers 
and other lighter vessels on the flanks and rear^ 
Advancing behind its screen of sweepers, the 
flagship approached within about 11,000 yards 
of Durazzo, and then turned southwards, 
parallel witli the coast, and fired a broadside. 
Each suc<iEX)ding ship fired a broadside and 
passed on, the mine-sweepers making a path 
for them. The Austrian batteries replied 
vigorously to the squadron's fire, but their 
shells fell either short or too far. No doubt the 
pounding they were receiving from 10 in. and 
lesser guns afloat played havoc with the 
artillerymen’s aim. As a cruiser, the rearmost 
of the six, came into position for her broadside 
she saw the trail of a torpedo from a submarine 
approaching her. Iiy:nediately the captain 
HWimg his ship round and saved her from tl^e 
impact. As the crpiser was again turning into 
the firing position another torpedo, coming too 
late to be avoided, struck her forward. Her 
wheel went in the explosion that followed, along 
with some 40 ft. of her forepart. The cruiser, 
steering by the alternate use of her engine, was 
brought into line, and bombarded Durazzo 
“ as arranged.” But the submarines, for there 
were two, that had fired at tliis veksel died no 
more at anything else. A swarm of some 16 
or Ifi American cha.sors and other light vessels 
scurried down upon them, and disposed of both, 
for they were not sufficiently submerged to 
escape the depth charges dropped. 

While aeroplanes wore dropping bombs over 
Durazzo, a group of four M.A.S.,” under 
Commander Bertonelli, went within 900 yards 
of the quayside, in the centre of® Durazzo. 
On his way in Bertonelli saw an Austrian 
vessel escaping from the harbour and made for 
her. But as ho came close ho saw she bore* 
the Red Cross on her sides, and recognizing 
her 08 a hospital ship, with a wave of the hand 


CO her he bore away. Immediately after he 
saw two Austrian destroyers and a torpedo 
boat close in under Aie quayside. They wore 
trying to slip out of the haijjour, but the 
launohes, turning straighl for them, fireni 
several torpedoas. ()m* destroyer was struck 
amidships and sank almost at once. The 
torpedo-boat, badly hd, ran herself ashon? to 
avoid sinking. The third vessel got out, only 
to find that two British destroyers were 
waiting oiii.side for just such ooutingencies. One 
of the “ M.A.S.’’ launches crossed the harbour 
and attacked and torpt'doed a larger Austrian 
armed transj)r)rt. Anotlu^r transport was swui 
from the launch to bo a complete wreck and 
grounded on Ikt side. M«>anwhile Bertonelli 
had received an Austrian shell in the midst 
of his small craft, but, by wonderful luck| no 
damage to speak of was done. After an hour, 
thii Austrian n^ply having ceased, the squadron 
loft, and (ierial reconnaissance, carried out 
five hours later, n'ported Durazzo as destroyed. 
All tlie slieds, dof)6t8, naval docks — everything 
that had a wall to crumble or a structure to 
break — ^appeared to bo in ruins, A wc»ek 
later the town could hold out no lorigc^r agairmt 
the mlvancing Italians. After having forceiV 
on the afternoon of October l.‘l, the (uierny’s 
flefoncos on the heights of Paljamaj, and of 
the Sasso Bianco, the Italian troops penetrated 
into the city next morning, capturing prisoners 
and material. 'I'he occMipation of the town on 
Octobc^r 14 was thus dii(3 to military effort 
covered and supported by the exertions of 
seamen afloat. 

An intere.sting review of the a.chtovc3montH 
of the Italian Navy during the War was given 
by Vice-Admiral Del Bono, Minister of Marine, 
at a meeting at the Scttla Theatre in Milan 
on December 16, 1018. After emphasizing 
the difficulties caused by th(3 inferiority of 
Italy’s naval bases, of which ov<^r a long stretch 
of the Adriatic coast she had only twa — 
Venice^ and Brindisi, more than 80 miles apart 
—the Admiral pointed out that th(^ Austrian 
occupation of MonttMiegro and Albania had 
€Mlded to the strength of the enemy. ” To 
defend ourselves from growing dangers,” he 
said, ” we occupied Valeria, where the Navy 
did some very important work.” He tJien 
recalled that in the six months followipg 
August, 1015, subrnariiios hod® sunk in the 
^Mediterranean 400,000 tons of sliijjping, while 
in the Northern seas 300,000 tons gross were 
sunk; At the samo time tho Italian Navy 
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transported to the island of Asinara 80,000 
Austrian prisoners infected with cholera. Ten 
fliousand Serbian refugees were transported 
to Lipari, Marseilles, and Bizerta, and 150,000 
soldiers, with 10,000 horses, to Corfu. 'Not 
a single transport was torpedoed. Inferring 
to the barrage in the Otranto Straits, the 
Admiral said that the channel “ was obstructed 
by an explosive wire, which made the blockade 
most efficacious. ” Be paid a warm tribute 
to the close cooperation of the Allied Navies, 
and concluded by saying that the Italian 
Navy had achieved its task with imperishable 
bravery and glory. 

On August 18, 1917, the U.S S. Birmingham, 
a scout cruiser and flagship of the [latrol forw 
of the United States Atlantic Fleet, steamed 
into Gibraltar harbour. That incident defi- 
nitely marked the entry of the United States 
into active cooperation with the Allies in the 
Mediterranean. This single unit presently 
multiplied to 75 ships and 5,542 men. Out of 
this contribution 40 vessels were concentrated 
at Corfu in the early summer of 1918, under 
the command of Captain C. P. Nelson, U.S.N. 
Of these, 39^ were submarine chasers ; the 
other was their mother ship. The Amerlcaal 
Chaser was fi craft of 110 feet aiid^ 

only 66 tons displacement. In spiti^^o/ their 
limited size the chasers came across the Atlantic 


under their own power, passed thro\igh tluj 
Straits of Gibraltar and made their home t^t 
the Island of Corfu, in the mouth of the 
Adriatic Sea. • 

The American chaser was a very vicious- 
looking little war vessel for its size. P'orward 
there was mounted a 3-ftich gun, and aft the 
n^oessary and elaborate paraphernalia for 
launching depth charges. A small pilot-house 
stood just forward of amidships and behind it 
a mast, on th(^ top of which was a lookout’s 
nest ; windless was also rigged from this 
mast. With the helj) of threes high-powered 
gasolene engines, tlie chaser had more speed at 
its disposal than it could often us(\ Each 
chaser was manned by a crew of two officers 
and about 22 men. 

Corfu had never been occupied as aJ)ase^for 
anti-submarine w'ork, although its location for 
hunting U-boats w'as ideal. Accordingly, the 
Americans w-ere confronted with the task of 
converting a barrtm coast town into a modern 
naval base for chasers. This work was accom- 
plished by the 1,444 officers and men of the 
crews in ^ remarkably short time. Huts for 
staff officers, repair shops, barracks, hospitals, 
etc., all had to be erected, but before the end 
of June the jpj) was completed and the force 
was ready for (^rations. 

The American genius for organization had 
full scope in the creation of bases in the Mediter- 
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raiiean from which the anti-submarinp cratj:. 
could operate. One captain of such a flotilla 
was directed to a tiny bay in an island. Here 
he and his men felled trees to build huts, 
improvised a cook-house from spare )>oiler-' 
plates, and supplied lighting power from the 
flagship. In this Robinson Crusoe fashion did 
the captain get ahead with tilings before the 
arrival of the regulation stores and supplies. 
On August 17, 1918, the French President and 
Ministry of Marine concluded a two-days* 
inspection of the Franco -American bases in the 
vicinity of a certain port, during which they 
made a trip to sea to observe the arrangements 
made for the protection of sliips. At the 
American depots, the provision of which hod 
completely transformed the port, the President 
was shown how a convoy, which ha<i arrived 
recently from America, discharged 30,000 tons 
of materials in ten hours, thanks to the efficiency 
of the American arrangemetits. 

The first American hunt from the Island of 
Corfu took place in the latter part of Jime, 1918. 
From that date at least three units, usually 
four or five (tlireo vessels in a unit), w(5ro out 
hunting day and night. A hunt ordinarily 
lasted from four to six days, during which tin o 


the clumccs of at least hoariiig a submarine, or 
of perhaps getting^ one, were always good. 
Tliesi> chastTs carried out over 32 hunts, and 
had some very fax'oiuable r/^&:tiits. In otIuT 
words, tho U.S. Navy, froin the middle of .Juno 
until hostilities ceased, by means of its smallest 
war craft, oiwrating 4,000 miles from their 
home wattTs, maintained a coastaut and tireless 
watch at the mouth of tho Ailriatic, by which 
onemy submarines s(Might access to tho Mediter- 
ranean. They were rewarded in their work, for 
two submarine.s wert' sunk and one submarine 
was classified as ‘‘ probably sunk,” while others 
were probably veny miu^h shaken up or damaged 
sufficiently tt) put tluun out of action and make 
the submariiK^ mnumainlers abhor the passage 
in and out of the Adriatic. 

Tho most spectacular operation of th«» 
chasers was in the attack on Duraz/.o by tlu^ 
Allied forces on OctolxT ti, 1 9 1 8. Fleven chasers 
participated muler the command of (^iptain 
Nelson, d'hoy acted as fringes to the main 
attacking party of British ami Italian men-of- 
war. On nearing the crKuny’s coast, all ships 
came under the fire of tho coastal battcritvs. 
The (diascrs, by means of skilful zig zagging 
and by rushing in iindi r tlu' (*n<*my fir(‘, cHcap(Mi' 

■ 
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without ca<»ualtiofl* As if this wore not enough 
excitement for any of t]ie young crews on 
board the chasers, none of whom had over boon 
under (ire beforfe, .the periscope of a mibniarine 
was sighted. Ciias(|f No. 215 opened fire at 
once, and by a combination of good fortune 
and good shooting, doirmlishod its periscope on 
the second shot. Chasers 215 and 128 then 
joined in the attack, and steered full speed 
ahead for the submarine, dropping their depth- 
charges right above whore it was seen to sub- 
merge. A large piece of steel plating appeared 


<j^nk. ^As the chaser stopped to look at the 
havoc she had wrought, a gigantic globule of oil 
and water, which seemed to be almost boiling, 
made its appearance. This lasted for 20 seconds, 
and then a steady stream of heavy black oil 
continued to rise. During this engagement the 
submarine-chaser No. 129 was hampered by en- 
gine trouble, but, in spite of being thus crippled, 
she helped to contribute towards the general 
success of the manoauvre. 'fhe submarine she 
sank would in all probability have torpedoed 
one of the large British or Italian warships. 
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and then sank amongst tho flux of heavy 
black oil and bubbles coming to the surface. 
A moment lat^r cliosor No. 129 sighted 
another subtnarine contemplating an assault 
towards tho attacking Allied ships. It sub- 
merged at once and stayed so for a moment, 
but then reappeared a short distance away 
from chaser No. 129, which made its course 
towards it. The chaser dropped two depth* 
charges in a position which it thought was 
right over the submarine, but tho submarine 
in the meantime had changed its course. Tho 
periscope appeared a moment latcT, and then 
submerged slof^ly ; chaser No. 129 ran straight 
for it, and when directly over tl^e sub- 
iharinc, let gb one depth-charge, and then two 
mom. Seven largo pieces of stool framework or 
plating came to the surface in the swirl and then 


In the uM^antimo, the engagement continual. 
The encounters with tho submarines were over, 
but thorn whs other work to bo done. At the 
entrant? to the harbour submarine-chaser 
No. 130 sighted two floating mine8,^one of 
which sh(^ destroyed by gunfire ; the other she 
rendered harmless. She approached it just 
ahead of English destroyers, which were bearing 
down upon it at 30 knots, causing them to sheer 
off to the right, and so to pass out of harm’s 
way. All tho enemy’s boats in the harbour 
were either sunk or crippled, and the base 
rendered useless for naval ^r military purposes. 
Tho contribution of the Americans to the Allied 
cause in tho Mediterranean was the more 
valuable by reason 6f the whole-hearted co- 
operation between them and the Allies. Tho 
British and Italians wanted forces at the 
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Straits of Otranto at the mouth of tlio A<Jriatic ; 
litie United States Navy sent its little llO-ft. 
chasers across the Atlantic under their own 
power, to be of wJiat s(?rvice they could. 1'he 
close cooperation proviMl its value. 

Partly owing to tHe attention paid to the 
doings of the Amorican vossels with tho Britiih 
Fleet in tlie North«Sea and off the Irish coast, 
the services of tho flotillas in the Mt)diterran<?an 
did not figui *0 very largely in tho public view. 
On May 25, 1918, Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, said to a 
correspondent of the Matin Even in the 
Mediterranean our vessels were brigaded in 
cooperation with the Italian and tIty)anose 
ships.” Similarly, on July 4, 1918, Vice-Admiral 
W.^. Sjpis said : “ Most of the United States 
destroyers have been serving under a British 
vice-admiral since May, 1917. Others arc in the 
Mediterranean, under a British officer, and many 
destroyers and other vessels are under the 
French, not to mention the submarine chasers 
in the Adriatic.” On the occasion of his visit 
to America in October, 1918, Sir Erjp Geddes 
made the following reference to the matter in a 
speech at New York: “As regards your 
cruisers, they are working with us in the White 
Sea, North Sea, Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
and 1 have seen them and admired their 
efScienoy in all these places. It is to them, as 
well as to the gallant little destroyers working 


with the eorrcHponding forces of oil llu^ Allies, 
that the succossfiil convoy system is due,” ^ 

Interviewed on his arrival iit Romo on 
August 12, 1918, by a correspondent of The 
United Press, Mr. Franklin Roosevelt said that 
his mission to Italy chiefly concerned tlio dis- 
cussion of futtire naval operations in the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean. He added : — 

As wo iiitond to iaoroiiso our hrip to Italy, wo aro now 
cmioHVouring to hoIvo tlio problf^iii «>f using tho Itniiari 
ports to Ihoir I’ulInHt nipnoily. Itnnct'forvvHiil tho goocla 
.shipped to Ihily must bo dischargud ut itHlian jiort/i 
iri.'^tonil of Frnnoh, a.'- wr want to nuiuen IraH'K! ovt/rland. 
In ordor to to^cornpl h ihi., thn Mndit»‘rruiw*ar» inuHt ho 
iniido Hufo from su uniirinn.s, and wo expoci that tho 
Amoririin and Italiai navi«',s will (Misily hjm; to this. Wo 
al.so want to clo.so tho Adriatic and provoni tho exit of 
Aii.stnan sid)rijari?ios and parnlyso tho oflorts of tho 
fMioiny 

Mr. Roosevelt further anriounctHl that 
America was prepared to send a Buffitnonf. 
number of troops to the Italian Front to make 
victory certain. In tho North Sea and tho 
Adriatic tho naval initiative had passed to tho 
Allies, wliich was proved by the diminished 
naval losses. 

On January 1, 1919, it was reported that 

30 Amorican submarine-chasers had arrived at 

• 

Malta from Corfu to refit befole sailing for 
home. From May 4, 1017, to the date of tho 
signing of the Armistice United States naval* 
units engaged in 500 encounters with enemy 
submarines, of which 46 were definitely success- 
ful, Id submarines being sunk, while many 
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others were bacily daniagef]. Of the 10 known 
to have boon sunk, two were destroyed by 
United States naval units in the attack on 
Durazzo on October 2, 1918, and one in the 
Adriatic. 

To the barrage across the Straits of Otranto 
must be given the largest share of credit for 
the final defeat of the submarines operating 
from the Adriatic, and for securing the safe 
transit of troops to Albania and Salonika. 

It went a long way towards solving the Mediter- 
ranean submarine problem. Italy had occupied * 
(he harbour and hinlerland at Valona, itj^ 
Albania, and it was imperative that sea com- 
munication — no other was available — should 
be kept free for the constant supply of men', 
munitions, material and food to General 
Ferrero, commanding the Italian Forces The 
French and British troops for Salonika were 
(nt\barked at Taranto. Two vital routes, 
therefore, had to be guarded, and 'Wiith the 
gradtial d(^velopment of the ports of Valona 
and Taranto to cope with the ever-increasing 
traltic, tlie effectiveness of the barrage was of 
})aramount importanc(\ 'Fo develop Valona 
practically everything had to be carried octross 
the sea, and native labour in Albania v\vs 
scarce. But the Italians, with their genius for 
engineering, were not long in transfonning a 
barren bay into a poft. destined to render 
iftii^al liable service. * 

Taranto, on the other liiind, was a port of 
some importance, though badly equipped. 
Taranto is the ancient Tarenteum. Its “ glaasy 
bay ” may be found mentioned in Horace, but 
for those whoso taste is for the moderns, it can 
be read of in the pages of George (hssing and 
Norman Douglas. At Taranto, if one mistakes 
not, Mr. Douglas encountered the eloquent 
barber who cut the boy’s hair very short in 
defiance of the father’s instructions, and then 
proved how right he hod been by reference to 
jcsthetics, tonsorial taste, and the position 
adopted by the King of Italy. Taranto is 
generally sun-baked, and the impression left 
on (he mind of Mr. Douglas was that the 
inhabitants loved to cut down every bit of 
shade, from trees or architecture, and to face 
their smitten stre^ots in a stem determination 
never to go a yard into the country. But this 
w^as before the war, which made such changes 
in Taranto that the inhabitants might well 
have become different people. i ’ 

At a time when the U-boats were threatening 
the Mediterranean, Mr. Lloyd George sai(f 
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there must be an overland route for the 
of troops and stores to the Near East. Italy 
responded splendidly. She gave Groat Hritain 
a free hand at Taranto, and provided coal and 
several thousands of Italian labourers. I'he 
British Directorate of Movements and Railways 
took on the task. They made a new harbour 
of Taranto, building docks and piere, barracks 
and wharves. Men sent from England and 
France found accommodation by thoiisainls, 
with a corresponding storage for supplies, at 
Taranto. The battle fleet of Italy was also 
based on Taranto, always ready t<3 move out 
and join the Kieneh battle fleet at Oorfu 
should occasion ai ise. 

The creation of the Adriatic barrage de- 


employed — hydroplanes, listening devices, and 
depth chnrgt's. Everything above smtace was 
used to the utmost to detect and rid the 
of the pe-st. • And should* the enemy succeed in 
eluding the \\afchers And listeners on the 
wafers, there were obstructive perils beneath 
which would bring about his desfruction. 

The mere metht)ds of hunting pi'osented 
many difticulties. Listening frir a submarine 
recpiired a trainerl car on the [lart of (he 
listener ; he must be able t.o distinguish the 
peculiar sound of a “ submarine beat ” from 
that of surface craft; learn how to ascertaiu* 
its speed, (iourse, etc. Furthermore one chasc'i* 
alone could not aciairately fix the position of a 
submarine ; to do this it was net^essary to have 
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manded great technical skill, indomitable 
courage, and hmnan endurance of high degn'o. 
In comparison, the Straits of Dover barrage 
was almost simplicity. The watei*s of the 
Straits of Otranto run swifter, the ^tpth is 
immensely greater, and the enemy submarines 
w#re closer at liand. At first, the? forces at work 
on the barrage were small in number, mostly 
destroyer's. The best naval and engine<Ming 
brains were empanelled, and eventually a 
fonnidable force was evolved. Night and day 
in all weathers the 50 miles of the Straits were 
patrolled by British, French and Italian 
destroyers, patrol boats, drifter's and^rawlei-s 
mainly from Scotland, but some from Eng- 
land — fast travelling Italian mot-or scouts, 
and — during the last six months of the war n 
valuable contribution of 50 submarine-chasers 
from the United States Nav^. All the devices 
for hunting and destroying the submarine were 


cross -beai'ings from otlsM* chaser's also. It can 
easily br^ seen that close (•ooperation between 
the various chaser's or units was imperative ; 
they had to listen together, and to I'eport or 
communicate tlu^ results of their listening to 
rnveh otluT, arid th(M'<d3y establish the infoi'- 
mation on which to Imse their attack. While, 
(•haser's wer'e hunting it was also necessary 
t hat their list toners shoirld not be hamjrer’cd by 
other craft in the vicinity. Accordingly 
listening periods w'csrc^ t'stalrlished during which 
all vessels in the vicinity wer’e r’eijuir-ed to 
stoj) their engines to give th(’ chaser a charree. 
In order to irrevent the suhrnarine fi'orn 
learning the intervals betweerr listt'iWng 
])ei'iods during which he could sto|) his <Migincs 
and between which Ire could rurj th(^m, thei^i 
periods were* different every day. The frer- 
rfonnel of the chasing r raft, therr, had a great 
deal to learn. Efticiency always reaps reward. 
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Three itionthe before the tenuination of the 
war the barrage had becdhie so efficient that 
if an enemy submarine ventured to run the 
gauntlet it would havie been subjected to nearly 
40 depth charges, ft was a veritable night* 
mare for the imdersea pirates ; no wonder 
that the enemy (jontemplated abandoning 
his bases in the Adriatic and transferring 
to Constantinople. 

Of the international forces on the barrage, 
the work of the drifters attracted peculiar 
attention and sympathy. The men of the 
Navies were accustomed to travel the seas of 
the world ; it was otherwise with those who 
manned the driftohi. Tn pre-war days they 
sailed from their home port for a few days* 
fishing, never more than 100 miles away, 
certainly never outside British waters. Yet 
they responded to the call of duty, and sailed 
to the Kasteni Mediterranean and the Adriatic. 
For two and sometimes three years those men 
had seen neither kith nor kin. Sixty-eight 
per cent, of their time was spent in hunting 
the submarine, and sea life in this jiart of the 
world is not vciy comfortable. Yet they wont 
«n from day to day, migrudgingly, living for 
the most part on tinned food. 'Phat tliey were 


always keen and alert was a tribute to the fine 
character underneath the tanned skin of these 
hardy sons of Britain. It is an impossibility 
to record all their exploits of pluck and 
endurance. There is the story of the two 
drifters tackling the Goeben when she came 
out and sank the monitor Raglan. One 
drifter fired her small gun : the other dropped, 
smoko boxes. And in his official report on 
the incident one skipper wrote : “ Not having 
received other orders, I proceeded to patrol 
the n(?ts.” Then there was the trawdtv in the 
^Fg(*aii Sea which, with a throe-pounder, 
chased a submarine for an hour and a half,* 
until the submarine disappeared. Whether 
sojnething had gone wrong with the enemy’s 
machinery was not known, but she certainly 
fled. Many attacks were made on those 
vessels, and the names of a not inconsiderablo 
number will be found in the “ Roll of Honour.” 

The first serious attempt to raid the barrage, 
on July 9, 1910, was referred to briefly in 
dmpter CL 1 FI., page 72, describing the British 
Navy’s work in 1910 ; and in Chapter 
( T. 1 XXXIX, page 335, dealing with the work ' 
of the Ftalian Navy. A few more details have 
now to ho recorded. The ilrifters on this date 
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were engaged upon anti-Bubmarine work^, and a 
were lying to their nets in the early hours of 
the morning. At about 4 a.rii. a destroyer 
was seen to be approaohing, and the skippers 
took her for an Allied vessel . At 4. 15, however, 
the destroyer opened fire on the nearest 
. drifter at point blank range. The R.N.ll. 
lieutenant in command ordered his crew to 
put on their life belts, wliile he sent off a signal 
by wireless, reporting the enemy’s presence. 
He made this signal twice, and then come on 
•deck. Seeing that the stern of his ship had 
been blown away, ho gave the order for all 
Hands to jump overboard, and everyone except 
the second hand, who had been shot dead, obeyed 
the order. Meanwliile the enemy had turned 
his guns on the next drifter in the line, the 
crew of which, except one man, took to their 
boat when they found their sliip was sinking. 
The man who remained behind jumped over- 
board aa tfic vessel wont down, when ho had an 
unpleasant experience. 'I’he drifter’s depth 
charges exploded at a certain depth, and the 
explosion shook, the man considerably It 
gave him, he said, “ cramp in the legs ” ; but 
hi was not really hiut, and was picked up later. 

Other individual performances are recorded, 
llie second hand of one drifter displayed great 
coolness wliile under fire. Seeing that the enemy 
were endeavouring to destroy the wireless tele- 
graph apparatus, he ^ent aloft to strike tho 
topmast, quite regardless of tho fact tliat she^s 
were passing betWoon tho mast and funnel. 
An engineman from one of the drifters which 
was sunk was in tho ship’s boat. The enemy 
determined to take, the boat’s crew prisoners, 
so the "engineman jumped overboard. Ho was 
recaptured, but when alongside the enemy 
.destroyer he again jumped overboard and 
escaped. A deckhand of one drifter rejpained 
at his post firing his gun, although under heavy 
fireffront a very superior force, and, together 
with the remainder of tho crew, gave three 
pheers when called upon to surrender by the 
enemy. The result of the enemy raid was that 
two drifters were sunk, ten men killed, eight 
, men wounded, and nine men missing. 

The biggest attack on the drifters of the 
barrage occurred early in the miming of 
May 15, 1917. The official communiq^ii issued 
by the British Admiralty stated that an 
Austrian force consisting of light cruisers, 
whic£ ware subsequently reinforced by des- 
troyers, raided the Allied drifter line in the 
, Adriatic, and succeeded in sinking 14 British 


drifters; — 2284 Admirable; 2114 Avondale; 
2112 Coral Haven; *2271 Craiguoon ; Vm 
Felicitas; 1869 Girl Gracio ; 2714 Girl Rose; 
2274 Helenora 2414 Qiiaj;ry* Knowe ; 2711 
Selby; 21 89 Serene ; 2155«TaitvS ; 2434 Tran- 
sit and 1916 Young Linnet. From them 
(according to an Austrian commimiqtii) 
72 prisoners were taken. H.M.S. Dart- 
mouth (Captain A. V. Addison, R.N.), with 
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the Italian Hoar-Admiral on board, atid H.M.vS. 
Bristol immediate ^ly (phased the (jnomy oft, 
assisted by French and Italian torpedo-boat 
destroyers. Tho chase was continued, with tho 
enemy under heavy and continuous fire, till 
near Cattaro, when, some enemy battleships 
coming out in support of their cruisers, our 
vessels drew ofT. Italian airmeti, after a battle 
in the air, attacked the Anstriari warehips out- 
side Cattaro, and they confidently osserttul 
that one of the enemy cruisers was heavily on 
fire, and was being taken in tow oft Cattaro in n 
sinking condition. On(‘ other enemy cruiser 
was reported by tho British Admiral as Iw^ing 
‘ badly damaged.” During her javasage back 
H.M.S. Dartmouth was struck by a toqjedo 
from an enemy submarine, but returned into 
port with thi ee men killed and on(3 officer and 
four men missing— believed dead and seven 
wounded. There wore no other casualties to 
our ships. 

The Italian semi-official statennent said ; 
•‘Taking advantage of th<* darlcnoss of the 
bight, an enemy group of some cruisers, which 
subsequently wore joined by some torpedo-boalf 
destroyers, encountered shortly before •day- 
break on May 15 a small convoy, without 
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troo}>8, which wtis being escorf-ed across the 
Adriatic. In § shorty unequal fight which 
followed one of our escorting torpedo-boats, a 
steamer, and ftiotor fishing vessels employed on 
patrol service wercb sunk. Allied naval forct^s, 
whi(;h were quickly joined by other Britisli and 
French ships, including two French destroyers, 
came up, and the enemy fled rapidly towards 
the north, jiursued by us. Our gunfire was 
certainly efficacious. Two enemy units, pursued 
by light warships, fled tow^ards Durazzo under 
the protection of tht* coast defences, Avhile the 
British cruiser Dartmouth — on board of whiidi 
was the Italian Admiral commanding the 
Division of Scouts - followed by anotht^r cruiser 
and our desfroyers, succeeded, thanks to her 
great sp(‘ed, in brilliantly maintaining contact 
for over two hours with tliree other enemy 
ships of the Novara ty|)e. S)ie fin‘d about f>00 
shots at them, until, arriving near the works of 
(’attaro, larg(‘r ships came (uit to support tlie 
enemy. At t he sam(> time our daring seaplanes, 
aftc'r re[)ulsing tht^ hostile machines in an ai'rial 
combat, attacked the enemy ships w ith bombs, 
and were subsequently able to confirm the 
serious damage stdfered by them as the result 
of the fire to which tliey had been subjected- 


u Two ‘different aeroplanes reported that one of 
the enemy cruisers, which was completely 
shrouded in smoke, wdth its after>part des- 
troyed, was on the point of sinking close to 
Cattaro. All the units engaged in the iwstions 
returned to our bases, as also did all our 
aviators.” 

It was on the occasion of this action that the 
wireless operator of the drifter Floandi gave 
the fine example of devotion to duty referred to 
in an earlier chapter. ♦ He was an A.B., 
ll.N.V.R., named Douglas Morris Harris, ando 
when the Floandi was attacked by tliroe 
Austrian destroyers he remained at his poA, 
continuing to send and receive messages under 
heavy fire, until he w'as killed while writing flie 
log. The line made by his pencil when he was hit 
could bo soon on the page of the log, which had 
been perforated by a piece of shell. At the 
Imperial War Museum in December, 1918, one 
of the most precious of the relics displayed at 
the 8ea-l*ower Exhibition was this log-book 
of the Floandi. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of 
submarines that were di^finitoly destroyed by 
fhe Adriatic barrage. That a large nurnhci’ 
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Attach^ to General Headquarters, visits one of H.M« ships, Eastern Mediterranean Force, 
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AN ITALIAN BATTLESHIP AT TARANTO. 


was destroyed is certain, and probably those 
that were claimed, but for wliich there is 
no definite evidence sueli as f)risoners or 
Mireckage, are considerables Here is a typical 
report: “On the 27th June, 1918, trawler 
3621, Lieut. 0. E. Johnson, K.N.H., in position 
Lat. 39, 27 N., Long. 1^, 47 E., hunted an enemy 
submarine. The Iwmt lasted from 5.20 p.m. 
to 7.20 p.m. The submarine cuntinuafly 
attempted to tlirow off pimiuit. At 7.20 p.m. 
it was estimated that the submarine was directly 
underneath the trawler. An attack was made 
with bomb tlirowers and ilepth charges. The 
third explosion was an exceptionally lieavy one, 
and no further sounds were heard by the 
trawler.” Here is a “ certainty.” At 1.47 a.m. 
July 30, 1918, H.M.S. Badger received^ report 
from armed trawler William Coggswell that he 
was in touch with a submerged submarine 
Badger closed in and at 3.25 a.m. sighted three 
trawlers in hunt formation. At 4.21 a.m. 
Beulger heard depth ehargtis ilropped. He 
then proceeded at full speed, when a submarine 
periscope suddenly appeared bet ween him and 
Cornelius Carroll on his port bow. He pro- 
ceeded at full speed and dropped^ six depth 
charges over the submarine. 'At the fourth 
depth charge the submarine came to the surface, 
driven up by the explosion, which had evidently 
been just beneath it. The submarine was on 
its side. It went down agaiii, but r«?appeared 
at the sixth explosion, tail up. 


It was an hour’s run in a mott>r launch [‘nun 
the Pia/etta to the fighting line on the Piavc 
Venice was almost within the grasp of th(^ (‘nemvj 
After the retreat from Ca|)oretto tliti abandon- 
ment of the city was discussed, but the (h'lere 
sive measun^s were too sound compel su(‘l\ 
a decision. The enemy's guns never got within 
range, but a long series of raids by aeroplatie 
caused considenible damage to buildings. 

The Lagoon, the canals and the riv(TH form 
a natural defence. Floating batteries and 
saialbag trenclw^s manned by Italian Marines 
and Hritisli monitors were the complenu*nt of 
Nat ure. ” S|)otting ” by aeroi>lane observc'rs 
was so (*fT(a*tive that three bridges a<To.sH the 
lower Piavt^ in th(' enemy’s usi' w<Te destroyed 
by the gun-fire of a British monitor. The 
Marines manning th5 floating batteries and the 
sandbag trenches at f lu? ( ■orf ellez/.<j ))ridge-lii*ad 
-then) wwe no dugouts in this dreary streteh 
of marsh -land \\'ere a production of the war. 
The Italian Navy did nf)t possess Marines like 
the British Navy. Tlu^ Italian Marim^ (\)rpH 
owed its inc(?i)tiou to (’aptain Danticdie, who 
was hea<l of th<; defence of Erado. At that tiim^ 
a considerable number of sailors wen^ free, and 
Italy needed every man she could muster for 
the firiTig line. 'J’lu? sailors \\#re formed into 
a definite unit as Marine (^orps or Hogiment. 
Many battalions of infantry and*artillery wefo 
raised. With sucfii sfilendid material it^is not 
surprising thajt the Marine Corps built up a 
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[Italian Naval oJUtcial photo. 

ITALIAN WARSHIPS ANCHORED IN THE BAY OF VALONA. 


rnputtition equal to any of Italy’s fighting units. 
After tlio retreat from Caporotto it was the 
Marino Corps, under tho coinmai^d of Com- 
nuiinler Starita, that held the Austrians along 
the lower Piavo. For 30 hours they witlistood 
tho Austrian onslaught, and having stayt^l iiis 
iwlvanco secured tho safety of Venice. Many 
•wer«^ the heroic deeds performed by oflicers and 
men of tlie corps. The story of the dmith of 
(Jominander Bafile is one of the legends of the 
now formation, and one of the battalions boars 
Ins namtv He was the first man to cross the 
Piavo in March, 1918, after tb© Austrian 
retirement. Knowing that a counter-attack 
was intendesd, he resolved to reconnoitre. With 
four men iio crossed the river in a small boat. 
His hrst act was to kneel down, pick up a piece 
of the soil, kiss it, and put it in his pocket. 
Ho stayed for an hour and a half, and on 
returning to tho boat found that one of the men 
was missing. He went bock to search for him, 
and iii so doing alarmed the enemy, who opened 
fire. Be-embarking with the three fnen, Bafile 
crossed the river, but while doing so he was 
badly wounded. He died on tho way to hos- 
pital, but not before ho liad dictated all the 
information he liad gained. He was posthu- 
mously awarded the gold medal, the highest 
honour in Italy. The missing sailor subse- 
quently turned up, having swum the river. 
No one was prouder of tho achievements of the 
Cevps than Vi^- Admiral Marsolo, Comrnander- 
in-Chief of the Venice defences. 

There still remains one other phase of the 
work bf tho Navies in the Mediterranean to be 
described — the dispatch of light forces from 


the Japanese Fleet and their valued service 
against the submarines. It was May 24, 
1917, that Lord Robert Cecil, in tlio ftouse of 
Commons, made the first oflficial announcement 
on the matter, as follows : — 

Th«i setivitioH of tho Japanoso Navy have not coma 
to an ond with th(3ir oxtiM Kivo oparationR undnrtakon in 
tho early .stage of tho war in conjunction with t%o 
British Navy, whio.h ciilnunatod in the extermination 
of tho Gorman naval forcos in the Pacific. Tho ftpocJlal 
dotachment of sovoral cruisers and dostroyers which 
was dispatched to the coast of th<» >StTait3 SottlemontH 
larly in 1910 has over since boon and is assisting the 
British Navy in guarding ^lo Indian Ocean oast of 
Colombo, while in tho Northcipi Pacific dotachmonts 
ofc Japanese cruisers have in tho course of last year 
carried out on several occasions,^! the instance of tho 
British Governmont, oxtonded cruises which were of 
grt^at importance to the Allied caust'. 

More recently, in view of tho dovolopmotit of the 
naval situation, the two Allied Qovorninents deemed 
it necPRsary that the operations of tho .Japanese Navy 
should bo further extended. Accordingly tho Imperial 
•OovoniTnout dispatched a considerable force of light 
craft to the Moditorrai^ean, where they are now co- 
operating with the naval forces of Groat Britain nnd 
other Allies. In addition thereto several new detach- 
ments of%>owcrful and fast cruisers have bo«m dispatched 
to assist the British Navy in tho protection of shipping 
in the Indian and South Pacific Oceans. '£liese ser- 
vices to tho Allied cause, gratifyitxg and important as 
they are in thornsolves, gain additional value showing 
the spirit of every ono of our Allies, and os indicating 
the greatness of the assistance which we may expect 
from them in the future. 

Tho Minister of Marine, in a simultaneous 
announcement at Tokio, stated that the 
squadron sent to the Mediterranean was 
command^ by Admiral Kozo Sato. 

Evidence of the skill and resource of the 
Japanese crews was ailorded on the occasion 
of the sinking, on May 4, 1917, of the British 
transport> Transylvcuiia. Although the fact 
W6M not revealed for many days, the great 
majority of the British soldiers and nurses * 
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rescued owed their safety to the speedy arrival 
and seamanlike handling of the Japanese 
vessels. One destroyer alone saved 1,000 out 
of the 4,000 people on board the liner. Several 
officers and nurses from the Transylvania, on 
reaching London, called at the Japanese 
headquarters to express their thanks for all the 
kindness shown them. These* survivors must 
have read with deep regret the following 
annodncemont in the newspapers on Juno 18, 
1917 

0 ITae Japanese Naval AUach6 communicates the 
• following : 

“On June 11 one of the Japtinoso destroyer Hotillas* 
aftacked enemy subinariiioH in the Meditorranoan. The 
result is not known. On that occasion Sakaki roci^ivoil 
some damage by enemy torpedo with loss of 65 lives. 
Sho was, however, towed safely into port.** 

The Secretary of the Admiralty add» the following 
note : 

“This is one of the d<.*stroyers winch ho gallantly 
aided in rescuing troop>‘ and crew from the torpi'dood 
transport Transylvania at imminent rink of being 
herself torpe(Jped. Her handling on that occasion won 
the admiration of everybody.” 

The spirit animating the Japanese authorities 
was exemplified by a stat-eineiit of Admiral 
Kato in the Diet on July 1, 1917. Replying 
to criticism that tho dispatch of Japanost* 
w^hips to the Moditorranean was not required 
bvj the terms of the Alliance, tho Minister of 
Marine said that the Government was justified 
in cooperating with the Allies to bring about 
the defeat of Germany ^ and if necessary Japan 
would send a Fleet to the Atlantic. 


kt Malta, on August 2, lOlJ, Rear-Admiral 
G. A. Ballard, on boanl tho Japanese flagsliip, 
presented British decorations -nind medals to 
officers and men of the Japanese flotilla for 
services rendordd, esp<H*ially» at the sinking of 
tho Transylvania. In all, live officers and 16 
petty officers and men wore honoured, of 
whom two officers and four ratings had since 
lost their lives, the decorations being forwarded 
to their relatives. 

The next recorded incident was tho following, 
particulars of which wem circulated by the 
Japanese Naval Attach^ : — “ One of the 
Japaiieso naval forces in tho Meditoirtinoaii 
wlxile escorting British transports on July 22 
at 1.60 p.in. sighted an oiitany submarine. 
While one unit protected tho td*ansports from 
attack on one side the other proceeded to att jick 
tho Bubmarine and fired on it, siniishing the 
periscope, and, after closely pursuing, again 
attacked with success and undoubtedly lUw- 
troyed tho submarine.'’ On August 12, 1917, 
tlio Japanese Naval At.ta<di6 aimounccd that 
SOUK' additional Japaiieso naval units liad 
joiniHi tho Allied forces in European watem. 
A f(‘w woc^ks later, information came to hand 
from tho Japanese Admiral of a fine pii'ce of ^ 
work, in which our Kar Eastern Allies, by 
good seamanship and gri^at rapidity of action, 
kept at bay and probably destroyed an cm niy 
submarine, protectiMl an ('scorted transport, 
yirodiicod smoko •scnxujs for a gri>at torpc<locd 
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liner, and naved all the pas^sengers and trew 
of the liner — 550 persons, including women and 
child. en — in the space of little over an hour. 
Again, on Kl^^Qember 30, 1017, enemy sub- 
marines which attempted to attack British 
trail ports convoyed by Japanese warships 
were bcakui off, and the Japanese Ministry of 
Marino was able to n'port that none of their 
ships was damaged. About this time sub- 
marines were frequently encountered during 
transportations and convoying, and an official 
Tokio message reported that- IJ-boats w^ere 
sunk on February 12 and 19, 1918. On 
March 0, Captain Sato Yamamoto, the Japanese 
Naval Attach^ at Rome, dcclareil to an 
American intervit'wer that 16 enemy sub- 
marines liad been sunk in one month by 
American and Japanese destroyers, in co- 
ot^eration with the Allied Fleet. This officer 
^leelared that practically all the Austrian sub- 
marines had been clearoci from the Adriatic by 
the Italians, but tlu^ir places had been taken to a 
great extent by (Jennan boats, shipix>d in parts 
from the Fatherland and assembled at Trieste. 

Tlie appreciation of the Japanese seamen’s 
work was very general. Th(^ Diet passed a 
^ vote at the end of 1917 thanking the Navy 
“ for its valuable services in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans and the Mediterranean in 
o JO|x^ration w'ith th(^ heroic officers and men of 


Jai^^ls Allies in the war.” Similarly, Admiral 
Kato declared to The Thnes Correspondent in 
Tokio on July 11, 1918, that the Navies worked 
in complete harmony. The Admiral Com- 
manding, ho said, reported repeatedly to the 
Department in Tokio, ” mentioning in high 
terms the good fellowship existing.” The 
Minister disposed of certain miscliievous 
criticisms of the character of Japanese work in 
the Mediterranean by pointing out that, as the 
only enemy craft navigating the sea were 
submarines, these were l>eing fought by 
squadrons of small craft such as destroyers, etc.*^ 
A capital ship, therefore, was useless in tjie 
Mediterranean, but in the Indian Ocean and 
the Pacific, where raiders might operate, Japan 
had largo craft. The Minister mado it clear that 
his statement was mado with a view to inform- 
ing those unfamiliar with naval matters, and 
also that; he might coimteract rtq)orts evidently 
designed to cause trouble and to repiuEisent Japan 
as being dissatisfied, whereas the naval cooper- 
ation was most complete and much more 
effective,in his opinion,than cooperation on land. 

On August 16, 1918, at a luncheon to the 
members of the Japanese Red Cross Mission, 
Mr. Balfour referred to the signal serv\c(* 
rendered by the people of Japan. “ Qur 
Japanese Allies,” said Mr. Balfour, ” ex- 
tended their naval aclivitics from the 
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Pacific and the Far Eastern seas to tiie Afeili- 
terranean, and no one could to-day go from 
Gieat Britain to Egypt, India, or Australia 
without obtaining evidence of the work done 
by the Japanese destroyers and other of 
their units in preserving the safety of the 
seas.’* 

It was also pleasing to read of the appre- 
ciation expressed for the help given to the 
Japanese warships by the British during their 
service in the Mediterranean. On Octo- 
ber 30, 1917, it was announced that the 
li^apaneso Government luid decidt^d to bestow 
d<^oration8 on a number of Briti.sh naval 
officers and men for the gallant behaviour of 
British destroyers in rescuing under circum- 
stances of great difficulty a Juf)anese destroyer 
that had been torpinloed. Although badly 
damaged, she was towed by British destroyers 
to^ an adjacent port, where she wa.s repaired. 
About half iier officers and crew were saved. 
Nearly aayear later, on September 13, 1918, 
there was published the following, which may 
have referred to the same destroyer, ’riie 
letter was from the Japanese Naval Attaclie 
to th(? Secretary of the Admiralty : 

I 

I dosirt'd by the Miiiisior of Marine, Tokyo, to 
convey to you, and through you to the Britinh Navy, 
his inoHt sincere thanks for the eftorts of your Depart- 
?ncnt, which have rcHulted in the <r<irrifil<*tiori of H.f.J.M. 
destroyer, and to jv'Huro you that the dilliciilties as 
regards material and labour arc fully realized, and that 
the coiuplotion of tlie ve'sscl is duo alone t o tlie p«'f , 
sistont efforts of the British aiil horitios. The Minisler 
of Marine, who has just been informed that tlie 
destroyer is again in commission, has rocoivetl the 
news with much satisfaction, and is hajipy that this 
vessel can now take again its plnc<? alonpsido the ships 
of the Allied Navies. 

An important adjunct in tlic counter-ofTensivo 
against the submarines, and in attacks on enemy 
ports, was the coopenition amongst' the /^llicd 
air forces. Until the middle of the summer of 
191 8,# the mil- forces at work were the British, 
Italian and French in the Adriatic and Mitldlo 
Mediterranean, with French, British and some 
Greek machines based on the ports of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Towards the end of 
J une the American Air Force began to take an 
active part in the operations, and opened bases, 
one of the largest being at Porto Co^ino, on 
the Adriatic coast, operating chiefly in con- 
junction with the Italian air stations from 
Venice to Ancona. T^e instaiIatio|^ of Britisl^^ ^ 
kite ballom sections on this odast in the spring 
of 1918 also added to the efficiency of the 
Allied Air Forces. These balloons were brought 


into use iu oounexiou with the Otranto barrage, 
and were also used for ^meteorological ol iscM va- 
tion. In addition, a kite balloon station W{\'^ 
opened at Ipso, iii the Island d Corfu, als^o 
under the command of the ^british. Kffec'tive 
work was also done by the P>cnch air station 
at Gioreiie, in Corfu, and by the Freneh airships 
attached to the Freneh Fb^et. 

The effect of the Allied eooperation in the 
air was felt before tlie close of the sumnau’, in 
spite of the fact that Austria possf»ssod extra. 





VICE-ADMIRAL KOZO SATO. 
Commanded the Japanese Squadron In the 
Mediterranean. 


ordinary natural advantages for submarine 
work. Unlikf^ the Adriat ie coast of Italy, which 
slow'ly shelves to deeper water and afTorrIi bul a 
poor hiding place for submarines, the* deep water 
on the Austrian eoast present erl many hiding 
places for C-boats, which could lie submerged at 
a depth at which it was impossible for an aircraft 
observtu’ to spot them. Notwithstanding this, 
the activity on tlie part of submarines began to 
decrease, and this may be partly attributed 
to the almost incessant bomliardment of the 
ports of Pola, Diira/.zo and Cattaro and the 
sea islets wliich had afforded good hiding places^. 
The earlier bombing expedition# on Cattaro 
a^d .Uurazaio hatl had'ti succ^^ful results, the 
Italian stations at. Venice, Anc<lna, Porto 
Corsino and other points on the coast •co- 
operating with the British station at Otranto 
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to such an extei^ that tho junction of Austrian 
surface and under -sea craft was prevented at 
any given point, and on several occasions the 
concentration^ of enemy forces was broken up 
or rendered impo.sftible. Those'eonstant harry- 
ing tactics also prevented a repetition of 
attacks on the Otranto-Valona barrage. 

I'he kite balloons of the British at Brindisi 
(Base No. 3) and Corfu (Base No. 4) quickly 
proved their eflficacy, and on several occasions 
while on patrol and secret duty wore able to 



OBSERVATION CAR OF AN ITALIAN 
GOASTAL-DBFBNCB ARMOURBD TRAIN. 

detect submarines in tho neighbourhood of the 
barrage. Climatic conditions were none too 
good for the work, and the intense heat in the 
Southern Seas gave rise to problems connected 
with the fabric of the gas containers such as 
had not been mot with in homo waters. It 
was found that the fabric perished quickly, 
and this necessitated the duplication of the 
number of balloons engaged on the work, with 
a corresponding increase of storey and per- 
sonnbl. Besides bombing expeditions, recon- 
naissances of enemy territory by seaplanes 
were frequent, and much useful information 
was obtained not only for naval purposes, 
but for the Italian troops in Albania under 
General Ferrero ; while spotting was carried 
out for the British inonitors which cooperated 
in tho advance of the Italian troops on Berat. 

In November, 1917, there was on interesting 
attack on an enemy submarine by a British 
bombing aorgplane. Tho submarine had been 
sighted by an Italian look-out and was inter - 
cepted by ^the aeroplane, 4 it being too rough 
te jiend out scaplane8.r .As our , macliine 
Mf)proiichod to attack tho submarine began te 


dive^ jaid was badly shaken by bombs which 
fell on either quarter. In spite of the strong 
wind the aeroplane circled dovm to the sub- 
marine and hit the conning tower several 
times before the U-boat completely submerged. 
The firing, it is thought, damaged the perisedpe 
'of the submarine, and probably had the effect 
of blinding it. Constant observation was kept 
until nightfall ; the only indication of the 
submarine being patches of oil observed by an 
Italian airman. 

Early in January, 1918, a seaplane from the 
Otranto station spotted a submarine, which 
dived just before our ainnan could get ovgr 
her. The pilot, however, dropped a bomb on 
the spot where the submarine liad submerged^ 
and two large patches of oil appeared on the^ 
surface. Nothing more was seen or heard of 
the submarine although a continuous patrol 
was kept up by Italian and British machines. 
In the same month, in spite of vetry adverse 
weather, attacks were mode on two other 
submarines. Owing to strong gales it was 
extremely difficult to distinguish the wash of 
a submarine from the waves themselves. 

During a raid towards the end of May, 1918, 
by British aircraft on Durazzo, one of our 
escorting seaplanes observed a large cnqpiy 
submarine at one of the jetties to the south of 
Ihe harbour, and’ at once attacked. A very 
heavy anti-aircraft barrage was set up, shells 
bursting on all sides of the machine without 
hitting it. In spite of this,^ and of the fact- that 
the enemy fired smoke bombs to obscure the 
submarine, tlie seaplane manoeuvred over the 
vessel and obtained a direct hit on the bows, 
causing her to heel right over. 

A few days afterwards, an attack was made 
on Cattaro in which over one and a half tons of 
bombs were dropped. Tho raid caused great 
alamf among the Austrians, whose vessels at 
once loft their moorings and scattorod in the 
hope of evading the bombs. Several suhrnm'ines 
were seen in the act of submerging, and in one 
case a bomb fell directly by the side of the bows 
of a U-boat. Considerable damage was done to 
tho base. On the return journey one of the 
escorting seaplanes was forced to alight on the 
water through engine trouble and capsized. 
The pUeft and observer, who had managed to 
clamber out on to tho floats, were rescued by one 
of our torpejio bojat destroyers. 

In June,^ithe Otranto base cbnducted three 
highly successful braids on Cattaro, in' the first 
of which the sulbmarine and keaplane bases 
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were badly damaged ; a largo two -funnelled 
stpamer, believed toJt)e a transport, was set on 
fire, and a fighling seaplane of the latest type 
bombed. On June 2, the military works on 
the island of Lagosta wore bombed with visibly 
good results. 

The American airmen had but a few months’ 
experience of the Adriatic, the tennination of 
the war preventing the development of atn- 
bitious schemes. Pola, however, had cause to 
remember their presence in that short period. 
Incessantly by (day and by night they conducted 
thto “stunts.** The majority of the flying 
men were well on the young ^side, and carried 
out their work, with all the zest — and careless- 
ness — of youth. The following incident demon- 
strates the spirit of the young American 
airmen. One night two macliines had flown 
over Pola, being subjected to a heavy bom- 
bardment. ^One machine was hit, and came 
lown in^he sea. The pilot sank the inaclune 
and began swimming-— ho liad no idea of 
direction, he swam on. His companion in the 
other machine missed him, and presently 
swooped down towards the swimming airman, 
whb managed to scramble aboard. Meantime 
the^ machine was^ under heavy flro, but the 
journey homo was safely made. Wlien 
questioned about his adventure, the man who 
had lost liis machine expressed his regret tliat 
when rescued ho had a cigarette, but no match | 

More than any other class of fighting the wSv 
in the air stirred the soul and fired the imagi- 


tiatibn of the Italian people. The country, in 
* deadly peril, had rdklized through Gianni 
Oaproni, one of the world’s pioneer airmen, that 
her salvation largely lay ia the destruction 
of the enemy’s factories. ^Vnd this spirit of 
waging warfare was reflected in a remarkable 
pamphlet dedicated to Caproni by Nino 
Salvanesclii under the title “ Lot Us Kill the 
War.** Snlvanoschi concluded in those words : 
“Let ns mm with a sharp volley at the heart 
of the enemy’s resistance ; consuino with i\ 
rain of destruction the factories wliich create 
the German defence ; accomplish the task by 
a combined tnanceuvre amongst the Allies to 
produce the hoped-for inequality between the 
enemy forces and ours ; and, above all, strike 
without regret or remorse ; no pity for them 
who know neither love, nor faith, nor roveronct'. 
The tlead, killed by treachery in tht^ tronchos 
and on the seas, are waiting. The fallen, 
mown down by machine-guns for the mad 
dream of Imperial Germany, are waiting. 1'he 
mother, the widows, the aged and the babies 
in the empty houses, in the deserted fiehls 
and the plundered churches, are still waiting. 
Lot the deadly rain borne by Italian wings fall 
from the skies I No one will over coadomu us 
for having killed the war ! ** 

The poetic spirit of the race was kindleil to 
a degree that aroused enthusiasm in the four 
corners of .tho earth. Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
whose poetry had tlirillod tlie youth of the 
world, now inspired tho soul of his country to 
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AN ITALIAN MOTOR SCOUT AT VENICE. 


nvrial activity Tiie greatest of Italy’s living 
poets and novelists became one of the most 
^ popular and heroic figures of tho war. He 
became an airman. His patriotism and love 
of justice and freedom became a passion. He 
had the saine fiery temperament as Lloyd 
(leorge. He dominat/cd everything and every- 
body. He had no respect for “ form fours ” 
discipline. If there was dangerous work, he 
not only volunteered, but insisted on being 
sent. His exploits were as romantic as his 
poetry ; he performed the most amazing feats 
by lanc^ sea and air. A Special Correspondent 
of The Times who met him at the headquarters 
of his flying squadron in August, 1918, 
described him thus : 

“ He was in cavalry uniform (he had served 
in the army before this war) and immaculately 
groomed. Ho wore large dark spectacles, for 
lie had lost the sight of one eye by shell splinter, 
and it was at one, time feared that he would 
become totally blind. And on his tunic were 
four full rows of ribbons, each one a token of 
an act of bravery. To me the world of poetry 
se<^med to have turned topsy-turvy. When ho 
escorted us round his ’planes, explaining their 
technique and wluit they had done, d’Annunzio 
the poet ha^ vanished and only d’Annunzio 
the soldier remained. But we met d’Annunzio 
the poet \^hen he conducted us to his room. 
Heri was tho poet^ — his room was poetry 
itself - in the beautiful draperies of the wall. 


the arrangement of the furniture, and the books. 
And then in search of incident I asked him 
about his trip to Vienna, when he dropj^ed 
pamphlets over the city, ^e regarded il^ aa 
just an- ordinary flight. Could I see the 
pamphlet ? Yes. Could I have one ? Yes. 
And would he autografjh it ? Yes. So he sat 
at his table and autographed the pamphlet, 
ahd then handed it to me with a smile and a 
bow. I oskod him to recite his pamphlet. 
With a gesture of pleasure he began to intone 
the words which ho literally flung at tho 
Austrians, and which end : * On the wings of 
victory tliat rise from tho rivers of liberty we 
have only come for ^ the joy of courage and 
daring. We have only come, to demonstrate 
whtitfvo might dare and do when we so desiro.’ 
And with a handshake and a few words of 
farewell I left him.” * • 

It was on August 9, 1918, that d’Annunzio’s 
squadron visited Vienna. Within a few days 
of this propaganda Right, the poet-air- 
man was again over enemy territory, 
this time on vengeance bent. Pola weus the 
objective. Describing the affair Mr, G. Ward 
Price says j — Major Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
Italy’s poot-i^irman, who led the raid on 
Vienna, has carried put an adventurous and 
personal reprisal for an AustriMi night air raid 
during which one of the enemy m^hines 
dropped a bomb within a yard of hie s^ping 
quarters. The bomb did not explode, but tht* 
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thud knoa]ced over and broke a glaRS from T^hich ^ 
d'Amiunzio had drunk an hour before. In 
this the soldier-poet gaily saw a matter for 
personal vengeance, and starting off in the 
afternoon with his pilot in a new type of fast 
weight-carrying land machine, he flow about 
100 miles straight across the Adriatic Sea to 
Pola, dropped 14 bombs on the arsenal, and 
returned safely to his aerodrome. I was 
waiting there when he arriveil amid a round of 
cheers from his squadron. * There was a 
,jheavy barrage Are,* he told us, * and once I 
thought our tail had been struck. But not a 
akigle one of the Austrian chaser machines 
got up after us. The Austrians are very keen 
to get me, but they missed a good chance this 
afternoon.* ** 

Eariiet in the day, too, the Austrian flyers 
had been baulked. An Italian single-seater 
Game down with damaged engine out in the 
Adrihtic. ‘Austrian destroyers and seaplanes 
came o5t after it, but before they could get 
there another seaplane pilot swooped down, 
took the airman from the damaged machine 
up/;belund him, sitting astride the fuselage, 
sapk the damaged machine, and made off, 
leaving the baulked Austrians behind. Major 


d’Annunzio henceforth wore m his flights an 
ivory-hilted dagger. ,This weapon was the 
mark of the Italian Arditi or storm troops, 
and all the eig^t airmen who toak part in tla^ 
raid on Vienna wen^ named,by their comrades, 

“ Storm troops of the air.” 

It may be urged that the prominence given 
to the exploits of d*Annunzio dwarfed the 
achievements of other Italian airmen. In a 
sense perhaps this was true. But this amazing 
man w’as the embodiment of the soul of Italy, 
aiul others were well content to follow hfs 
example, to wear decorations \\ ojn by personal 
valour, but to avoid poptilar clamour, so that 
he who interpreted the spirit of the nation 
might work vin trammelled for the triumphant 
victory and hiture seenrity of his country. 

The foregoing is a suininary of the work of 
our Allies and associates in tla^ M(^ditcrran< an 
during nearly years of war. It is, on tlie 
whole, an inspiring and edifying story of 
heroism, skill, patience, and dc^voiion to dnty 
on the part of the st‘ainen. In addition to 
the nations whose shij)H have beeri in(*nt ioned — 
Great Britain, Franco, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States— Kussia was reprcs(‘nte(i in the 
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Used as a Hospital for Serbian Wounded. 


oarly part of tho U'ar by the cruiBor AbUoUI, 
and in tho lator H(ag<\s tho (Jrook Navy, which 
had bonofitod by a stafT of British oflicers under 
Rear-Admiral Olifton Brown, alHo helped. By 
eircumsianccs beyond tlu'ir control the Navies 


of Portugal and Brazil were prevented from 
cooperating in tho Mediterranean, tho ships 
of the latter Power having only just roaeV^l 
European waiters wlien the Armistice with 
Gennany was .signed. • * 


• • 
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gnot^, 42, 43. 57. 105. 106, 181, 
807 ; takes over part of French line, 
March. 1018, 38; to hold the 
Braye-snr-Somme-Albert line, 100 ; 
evacuates part of Ypres Salient. 
203-204; asks for French troops 
to relieve British. April, 1018, 294 ; 
diflleultles of in German Offensive 
of March, 1018. 318 ; Special Order 
’ to Artillery engaged in Somme and 
Lys Battles, 405, 400; on General 
Gough, 08 ; on work of Cavalrymen 
o and Engineers, 201k 
Haldane, Lieut.-Qeneral Sir A. L., 
in command of VI. Corps, 45 
Ham. Germans take, 67 
HaoMrd: fighting at, 104; Germans 
lose, 101 : French lose and retake, 
308 ; German attack, 403 
Hangest-en-Santerre, Frdlich troops 
forced back, 08 

Harmond, Major-General^. E. W., in 
command of 2nd and 3rd Cavalry 
Divisions, 83 

Harper, Lleut.-Oeneral Sir G. M.. in 
oommand of IV. Corps, March, 1918, 
45 

Hattencourt - Bstr4es • Frise position, 
British line withdrawn to, 80 
Bat trd, H.M.8.. loss of. 335 
Hasebronck : German advance towards 
held up. 201 

Hdbuteme-Bucquoy lino, 4th Australian 
Division fill gap in, 04 
Redjas, King of, 226 ; Army, campaign 
of. 226^5, 243, 252 
fled jas Railway, Arab raids, 226, 241, 

it oA British raid, 1018. 


Henlker, Major-General W. C. G. in 
oommand of 8th Division, 82 
Hlndenbnrg, General von. on the coming 
German Offemive, 1018, 37 
flipper, Admiral von. in oommand of 
■ German High Seas Fleet, 820 
Hofer, General von: crosses the Lys, 
298; captures Steenwerek. 290 
Hoffmann, General, in command of 
German Corps near No yon, 412 
Hollebeke-Annentliiies line, General Blxt 
von Armtn attacks, 206 
Rome, Lleut.-Oolonel Sir B., Third 
gORl Lord al Admiralty, 328 
Rdtaendorf, Marshal Conrad von, in 
command of Austrian Armies In ' 
Asiago uplands, 27 

Kumbert Genai^: 183; in eomnu^ 
of frenoh Third Amy asststlng 
Brltlsli, 84; takes 0 far^AnM<^ 
Iranoh eoBsaand on ri jhl of Brlfish 


Fifth ^my; 85, 86^ Army Order 
to French Third Army, 00 
Hurley. Mr. Edward N., Chairman of 
American Shipping Board, 256 
Hutier, General vcm: In command of 
XVIII. German Army, March. 1918. 
46 ; at Battle of the Mats, June. 
1018, 410 


Use. General vou. In command of 
German Corps. 412 

India, Finance, contribution to Great 
Britain. 172 

Inifipid, H.M.S., blockshlp at Zeebrnggi', 
842, 347 

Iphigifiin, H.M.3.. blockshlp at Zcr- 
brugge, 342, 847 

Iriit in Zoebrugge operations, 

342 

Italian Army: collapse of moral in 
certain seoton, October, 1017, 8. 
14. 15 : Commands, changes. 18, 19 ; 
errors and failures during disaster of 
1917, 8-19 : pacifist propaganda in, 
83. 34 

Italian Front, November-December. 
1017; Caporetto disaster. 1-86; 
investigations into and causes of, 
32-86 ; British and French reinforce- 
ments seot to. 18. arrival. 27, 28 ; 
German decision to cooperate 
against, 1, 2; Germans on the, 
4-7; Italian dispositions, October, 
1017. 3 ; opening of AtMtro-Gerinan 
Offensive, S; general retreat to 
Piave, 0-17. losses in men and 
material during, 15, 17 

Italian Navy, work In the Adriatic, 
440-446 

Italy: Finance, National Institute of 
Exchange established, 178; food, 
scarcity of, 34; munitions, loases 
made up, 27 


Jackson, Major-General H. C., in com- 
mand of 50th Division, 08 

Jackson, Rear-Admiral T., in command 
' ' Vava^ operations in raU«tlne, 

228 

Jam* Fond, British trawler, sunk in 
Dover Straite. 337 

Japan, financial help to Allies, 164, 166 
Japanese Navy, work in the Mediter- 
ranean, 456-459 

Janlgonne, Germans reach and fail to 
oross Marne at, 418, 410 

Jeffreys, Major-General G. D., in com- 
mand of British 19th Division, 58 


Jellleoe. Admiral Sir John: message 
from King George. 138; retire- 
ment. 1018. 827 

Jericho?Brlti8h advance on. Australians 
enter. 220 

Jerusalem: British administration in. 
227; events after British occupa- 
tlM. 243. 244; Turkish attacks. 
Dumber, 1017, 223 : Turkish 
positions round, 220 

Jerusalem to Damascus, 217-252 


imsalem-Shechem Road : figiiting, 
281; Turkish attacks on British 
outposts. 224 

lUdwine. Major-General H. S.. in com- 
mand of 55th Division. 21 2 


ir Benat Yakub. British defence. 251 
ir^ Damleb: British occupy. 260; 
Turhs oross Jordan at, 242 

rdan: General Allenby's plans for 
operations on. 228; British cross 
aF Makhidet Bajlan. 287. with- 
draw across, 240, again cross, 243. 
•eiie tailway and road erossinjn 
of Lake of Tiberias. 250; 
Limau vou Sai^enk attack on 
British. 246; Turhi withdraw 
aerosi,282 


K 

Kaiser, Thu : visits Kiel. 1018, 331; 
on the coming Germau Offensive, 
lbl8, 37 # 

Kato. Admiral, on Japanese cooperatioa, 
457. 458 

Kattegat: British *raid, April, 1018, 
323 ; Brinsh destroy German traw- 
lers, 853a 

Kemmel Bill : importance of, 302 ; 
Germans attack. 295, take, 802. 
803 ; Allied attempt to retake. 303 ; 
German attacks near, 404, 405 

Kerak. Arabs take, 240 

Keyes, Vice-Admiral Sir Roin^r' suo- 
ceods Vice-Admiral Sir 11. Bacon 
in Dover Patrol, 327 ; in command 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend operations. 
827, plans, 341; on success of 
Dover barrage, 887 ; receives 
honnrarv freedom of Borough j?*l ■ 
Dover, :t36 

Kracvel, General von, in command of 
German Corps in Lys Valley, 297 

Krobatin, Marsliai, in command of 
Austro-Oennan troops on Piave- 
Brenta lino. 27 


L 

La Bass4e Canal- Hois Grenier line. Ger- 
man attack. 212 
La Bccqiin, Hritlbh take, 289 
La Civtte-Voormcaeelc line, UcrinaD 
atUck, 404 

Lacouture. Germans storm, 298 
Laderchl. General Ruggieri, in command 
of Italian Ninth Corps, 24 
Lagnicourt, Germans take, 69 
Lap^yr6re, Vloe-Admlral Bou6 do, In 
command of French Naval forces in 
Mediterranean, 437 

Larisch, General, in support iH'liind 
Oeneral Wlchura, 412 
Lassigny, German advance on, 103 
Laventie, Germans capture, 2UK 
Law, Mr. Bonar ; suspends sale of 
Exchequer Bonds and introdix'es 
War Loan, 163 ; on British loans to 
Allies, 107, 168* on growth of 
National Debt, 173; on position of 
the Throne, 144 

Lawe-Clarence Rivera, British positions 
Improved, 296 

l.awe River, German attacks, 214 
iiawford, Mnjor-Gcriernl Sir 8. T. H., 
in command of the 41st Division. 07 
Lawrence, Colonel T. K., with the Arab 
Army, 233 

Lawrie, Major-General C. K., In com- 
mand of British 63rd Division, 87 
Lee, Major-General R. P., in command 
of British 18th Division, 57 
Le Quesnoy-Rosldres-Proyart line. Filth 
Army fall hack to. 93 
Lcstrem, Germans advance on, 215, 
take, 300 

Le Touret, British defence, April, 1918, 
218 

Le Verguier, Germans take, 61, 62 
Lo Verrier. British 31st Division take. 289 
Llbermont Canal : British retreat to, 
83 ; Germans cross, 89 
Liman von Handera, General : In com- 
mand of Turkish Army, 217 ; suc- 
ceeds Oeneral von Falkenhayn, 230 ; 
attack on British at Jordan, 246 
Lisle, Lieut.-OeDPral Bir H. de U. de. in 
command of British XIII. Corps, 105 
Lizard, H.M.S., encounter with Onebm 
and Bretlau, 358 

Lloyd, Captain Geo., with the Arab 
Army. 238 

Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. David: la 
Italy, 18; formation of Versaillea 
Council, 823 ; telegraphs for Ameri- 
can help. 330; tribute to Navy; 
826; on BriM^h anti<«ubmarfUe 
measures, 360 
Loeon, Germans take, 800 
Locre : fighting near, 401 ; French IIusl 
advanced, 408 • • 

Locre-Voormeseele sector, Qer 
attaelL 428 • 
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LoaTervat, Oermans eaptare, 63 
Laoe» fighting on. 102 a 
Lu(l(*ndor(T. Qi'ocral voa: on coming 
Oerman ivu, lOlg. 37. 201. 
202 ; H'purt on Ant dayii of 0/Ten> 
»Jve. 80. 81 ^ 

Ifittwits. General von. in command of 
Oertnan III. A|piy. March. 1918, 48 
Lynea. Commodore H.. Jn charge of 
extend operations, AQril, 1918, 848 
Aya : British withdraw acrom, at <^ac 
8t. Maur, 213 : Battle of. openR. 
210, British strength, 211 ; tribute 
to British Second Army, 399. 401 


M 


Xa'an, Arab forces move on, $40 
Mackenzie, MaJor-Gen';rai G. J , in com* 
' , mand of British OLst Division. 54 
Maenamara. Dr. ; explanation of Ad* 
miraity chinges, 328 ; on losses In 
Irish Channel, 33 1; on shelling of 
8t. Kllda by Get mans, 33d 
J/oycn, French destroyer. In Dunkirk 
action, 339 

Mailly-ltaineval, Germans reach. 195 
MalaBCtny, British line pierced at 54 
Malcolm. BlaJor'Gencral .V.. in command 
of doth Division at iloisei, with- 
draws bciiirul Third Defensive Line. 
62 

^fangelaare • Langemarek • Zonnebeko * 
Veldhock line. Gi'rrnans occupy, 301 
Marcelavc, British abandon, 08 
Marden. MaJor-GtMieral T. O., in com- 
mand of British 0th Division. 54, 58 

Mareuil, Germans itiach. 420 

Marne : Germans reach, 4K-419 ; occupy 
from ChAteaii-Thierry to Dormans, 
410 

Harqu^gUso, Germans reach. 420 
Marwitz. General von der. in command 
of IT. German Army, March, 1018, 
40. 18 

r Mary, Princess • visits industrial centres, 
130, 131 ; visits Boehampton Has- 
piUi, 140, 141 ; work os V.A.D.. 
141 

Mary, Queen : letter to men of Army, 
JTavy, and Air Forccjs, 140 ; visits 
to hospitals, 1.30-141, munition and 
Industrial centres, 120-13.3. Rosyth, 
130, Western Front, 122. 123; work 
on Relief Funds, 139, 140 

Matheson, Major-General T. 0.. in com- 
mand of 4th British Division. 105 

Mat! : Battle of the, June 9. 1918. 419^ 
422; General von fiutier attempts to 
widen his front, 420 

Maxse, Lieut.-General, in command of 
XVlll. Corps, March, 19J8. 43 

Mayo, Admiral ; submits plans for 
“ mine barrage ” to Admiralty, 
350 ; on the British Fleet. 325 
Mediterranean ' The Allies in tlie, 43:{- 
404; Allied air cooperation ii) 
450-404 ; American cooperation li » 
430, 446*440; BtiMsh nnti-HuI»- 
marlnc warfare in, .333 ; British 
drifUfrs, work of, 452*455 ; Convoy 
system In, 438, 439 1 Japanese 
Naval ibrees in. 150-459 ; Naval co- 
ordination, 435 ; RUo.Ttrino hhnt- 
Ing in. 436. 437. 447. 448 

Mehf, French destroyer, in Dunkirk 
action, 839 

Merris : British line advanced to Mont 
do, 423 ; Gormans take, 291 300 

Mervllle British resistance. April. 1918, 
291 Germans enter and take, 216, 
300 

Mespie, General, in command of 133rd 
Division and 4th Cavalry Division. 
190 

Itoilnes ; fighting at, 215 ; Germans 
Uko. 289. 298 

Uetecen ; French troops take over line, 
, SDO : Gertnans capture, 301 " 

MeilAres-Dcmuln l41e. 20th Division on 
the, 98 

Mltry, General de, 180 
tMonash, Major-itoneral Sir J., iu oom- 
mand of 8id Anitraliny Dlvisloiv 


Mont de Parlsc Germans oa$tare. 418 
Mont-des-Oats. Oerman bombardment of 
Trappist Moiioshsry on, 406 
Montdidior : French efforts to hold, 99 ; 

Germans catdure, 98, 104. 187, 188 
Montdldier-Noyon front, Battle of the 
Matz. Juno 0. 1918, 419 
Monte Badenocohe. Austrians take, 29 
Mont« Fontana Socca-Monte Spinonefa 
salient, Austrian attack, 25 
MontelTo sector, British take over, 27 
Monte Melctta di Qalllo, Italians aban* 
don, 20 

Monte Nero, stand of the Alpini, 16 
Monte Portico, Austro-Oermam take, 26 
Monte Prassolan. Italians nba||||Mi. 25 
Monte Spinoncla, Oerman torIRapturof* 
30 

Monte Tomatico, Austrians take, 21 
Monte Tomba-Monfenera positions, Ans* 
trlan attack. 23 

Monte Tondarecar, Austrians take, 29 

Mont St. Pere, Germans reach Marne at, 
418 

Montuorf, General, takes over command 
of Italian Second Army, 8* sac- 
oeedi General CafKilla 85 

Morouil, Germans take. 191 

Morlancourt : Australian attack on 
German positions near, 403, 408; 
Australians take, 817 
Afcirt*. n.M.S., sinks Oerman destroyer 
in Dunkirk raid, 339 

Mory ; Germans take, 65, 81 ; British 
recapture, 67 

Mullens. Malor-General R. L.. In com* 
mand or Ist Cavalry Division, 64, 
retakes Hervilly, 62 

Murman Coast, Allied Expedition, 1918, 
357. 358 


N 

Nazareth, •British enter, 250 

Nebi Musa. British occupy. 229 

Nesle, Germans capture, 89 

Neuve Eglise, Germans take, 292, 298, 
300 

New Zealand. Finance. War Loans, 171, 
172 

Nlchol on, MiGor-Generi# C. L., in com- 
mand of Britisn 34th Division, 50 

Nieppe ; Australian defence of Forest, 
201 : Germans take, 209 

North Sea, "mine barrage'* laid by 
Allied Navies, 350, 351 

North Staff In Z(>ebnigge opera- 

tions. 342, sunk, 348 

Noyoii : fighting round, 808; French 
line extended round, 103 ; Germans 
capture, 88 

Nugent, Major-General 0. 8. W., in com* 
mand of 88th Division, 67 


0 


Oetinger, General von, In commnd of 
German IX. Army Corps, March, 
1918, 48, 65 

Oise, Germans cross, 807 

Olizy, Germans reach, 418 

Omignn front, German break through, 
62. 83 

Orvlllers, French take, 188 

Ostend. British blockiilg of harbour, 
plans, "841. attack, April, A918, 
841>34.5, May 9, lOlS, 348*-S5lr 

Otranto Straits: barrage, 436, 460; 
British driftem In. 452-465, Aus- 
trians sink 14, 453 

Oulehy-le-Cl»Ateaii-Parcy»Tlgny line, 
Germans roach, 418 

Ottitersteene, Germans take, 291 

Ooroq River, Germane readi, 417, 418 


Palestine Operations: l^^lsb troops 
withdrawn for Western Front, 245 ; 
General A lien by opens autumn 
Offensive, September, 1018, 249; 
•apply and transport diffloultlos, 228 


Papal Note. August, 1017, effect on 
Italian Army, 33, 34 
PartfUitf H.M. *‘ Q ’* boat, exploit. 380 
Paris shelled by long-range gun, 88>72, 


Farolucoi, Lieut., sinks the Viribui 
Unitit, 444, 445 

Partridge, H.M.S., sunk iu North Sea, 
333, 334 

Passohendaele, British' withdrawn fkom. 

Passy-Grigny, Germans reach, 418 

Pcll6, General : in command of French 
V. Army Corps, March, 1018, 40; 
reinforces British Fifth Army, 84; , 
occupies Mont de Porqu6ricourt, 
100, 101 ; position round Noyon 
reinforced, 103; defence of Mont 
Renaud, 184 


PeUtte, H.M.8., disabled in North Sea 
action, 333, 334 

Pelligrinl, Llent.-Commaadtr M., raids 
Pola, 442. 443 


Pereira, Major>Qoticral 0. B., on Western 
Front, 68 


P6ronne, British abandon bridgehead, 86 

Fersius, Cant., on unwillingness of 
German Navy to fight after Jutland. 
329, 330 

Pdtain, General : cognerates ^ with. 
Marshal Haig, 49; liolds up Ger- 
man advance with aero^flanes, 92 ; 
brings up reserves on Western 
Front, March, 1918, 100 

Phmhe, H.M.S., in Zeebniggc operations. 
342 

Piave : Italian retreat to, 8 17, prepara- 
tions and organization on, 14 ; 
Austrians cross at Zennon, 20; 
Austro'German final effort against, 
26-81 

Pies, Mr. Chas., General Manager of 
American Emergency Fleet Co»'Po- 
ration. 260; work of. 261 ; on 
AmffViean shipbuilding output, 258 

Pinney, Msjor-General R. J., in com- 
mand of 33rd Division, 291 

Pirrie, Xord. Controller-General of 
Merchant Shjpbui ding, 328 

Pitman, Malfor-General T. 'T., In com- 
mand of 18th Division and Rod 
Cavalry Division, 61 

Pl^niont, German attacks, 183, 185 

PHmont-Thicscourt lino, 10th Division 
forced back to. 101 


Plopgsteert., Germans take, 298 

Plumer, General Sir H., tei command of 
British Forges in Italy, 28 

Pola : Italian raids on, 441, 444, 445 ; 
raid by the ‘ Four of Pola,” 442, 443 

'Ponsonby. Major-General J., in command 
of 40th Division recaptures Mory, 
67 

Porqii6ricourt, Mont de, French 9th 
Division at, 100, 101 «• 


Porro, General, relieved of^jKWt of sub- 
Chief of Itolian Staff, fi < 

Portuguese 2nd Division, attacked on 
Lys front, 212 

Prince of Wales's National Belief Fund, 
organization of, 130 

Pritt, H.M. ” Q ” boat, exploit, 879-880 
Proyart, British withdraw from. 07 


Q 


Q 



plolts, 878-881 


Qnast, General von, in command of 
Oerman troops between Armeii- 
ti^res and La BaBi6e, 808 


Quesiy, Gennans take, 57 
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Ratoon, H.lf.S., founders, 334 
Bftfat. British captuie, 243 
Ranooiirt. Oermnos reach, 81 
Rnntor, Britishtrawler,Oemuuisdainaue, 
334 

Bapallo Conference, Allied Statesmen 
at, 18 

Ravelsbera : British troops withdraw., 
to, 29*2 ; Germans attack, 292 
Bawilnson, General H. S., sncceods 
General Gou^h In coiuinand of 
5th Army, 98 

fieed, Major-General H. L., in commanc: 

of 15th British Bivlsloir, 105 
Reims German attaolcs sti^pped at 
Cernay 417 ; von Bciow’s ntteinpt 
to capture. 422 

Benaiid, Mt.. German attacks 184 
^Renaud-Mt. Porquericourt line, Anglo* 
French troops take up, 91 
Renown, H.M. “ Hush *’ cruiser, 329 
Apulee. H.M. “ Hush ' cruiser, 329 
Ressons-sur-Matx, Germans reach. 420 
Richcbourg 'Avou^ Germans take, 298 
Richeboiirg St. Vaast, Germans sUtrm. 
298 

Richtiiofen. Baron von* on Western 
Front, 207 • death, 311. 312 
Ridge Wood : fighting at. 401 : Ger- 
mans penetrate. 404 
Riez-du-Vinage t German attack on. 

. 2H9 : British retake. 293 
YtizzoihOapt. Liiigh "ink^ the Wien. 441, 
442, sinks^e »Szefit iHvan. 443 
Robertson,>i Major-Oencrai P. K., in 
«*ommaiid of* British 17th Division 
on Canal dii Nor^ 53 
RobOant, General dl. in comniatid of 
4th Italian Army in Cadore, 10 
Robillot, General : reinforces Prltish 
Fifth Army. 80 . attack at Orvil* 
ters, 188 ; on the Avre, 195 
Rodman. Rear-Admiral Hugh in com- 
mand of American Sqiiairon co- 
operating with British. 329 
Roi^?soy. Germans entq*), 54 
Roosevelt, Mr. F.. in It«ly. 449; on 
American Naval oopperation. 449 
Ro^otti, Eng. Commander, sinks the 
Virihue Unitit, 444, 445 
Roiidres. flghting at, 97 ^ 

Royo, Germans take, 102 
Roye-sur-Mata Roilpt line, ilerman pro- 
gress. 185 

Riibcsoourt-, Germans reach, 420 
Russell, Major-Genera* Sir A. H. in 
cpmmaud of New Zealand Division, 
retak«*s CotincanqM, 94 
Russia, Finance, Japant^e help, 186 


S 


Saarbriickon, air fights over, 428, 429 
Saillisrl, Germans reach, 81 
Main, i^panese destroyer, torpedoed, 
457 

St. Qpri]mn8 take, 303 
Ste. fimilie, Gerraahs take, 62 
8t. Kilda, submarine attack on.. 386 
St. Maiir, Germans take, 420 
8ato. Admiral Koio, in command of 
Japanese Naval forces in Mediter- 
ranean. 450 

Scandinavian Convoy, attack on, De- 
cember, 1917. 338, 384 
Soarpe, German attacks. 105 
Seheer, Admiral Reinold, Chief of 
German Admiralty Staff. 829 
Seherpenberg : German attempt to take, 
304 ; ^man advance, 401 
Schleswlg^nftiteln : Naval op'*rations 
offJWe coast of, 328; Z?ppelin 
sIHKm at Tondem attacked by 
Britisb, July, 1918, 358 
•ehmettow. General von, in commaiid 
of German Corps on the Alsno, 412 
Bobwah, Mr. Cbm. M., Director-General 
of Amerlcatt Rmergeney Fleet Cor- 
pomtloa, 257i letigns, December, 
IttS, 269 ; . work during war, 259 


Selehepi^, Germans capture, 309 
8eo84e-01n line. G^ihnan attacks on, 63 
Sheohem Road, British raids on. 240 
Ohunet Nlmrln: British drive Turks 
from, 238, capture outer works of, 
242 : fissad Bey reoooupies, 240 
Sieger, General : captures Wytschaete, 
301 ; at Kemmei, 303, 304 
Sims, Admiral W. 8., on British Fleet 
and transport of troops, 325; on 
American Naval cooperation, 449 
Slnolair-Maclagan, Maior-Oonoral E., in 
command of 4Ui Austmlisn Di- 
vision. 94 

^rint, H.M.8.. blockship at Ostiuid. 342 
Sixt v^*'i4rmin. General, attacks be- 
. twftn Hoiicbeke and Armentidres. 
200 

Smart, J. J., British trawler, .sunk by 
Germans, 834 

Soissons, Germaas capture, 417 
Soissons-OhAteau-Thierry Hoad, Ger- 
mans reach, 417 

Soissons- Paris Road. Germans reach, 418 
Solarolo Salient. Austrian attack against. 
30 

Solly-Flood, MaJo^Qeneral A., in com- 
mand of British 42nd Division, 80 
Somme: British Fifth Army withdraw 
behind, 04, Oi ; Fnmch take over 
battle line south of, 88 ; Germans 
cross at Pargny, 82, 83 ; fighting 
over battlefield of, March. 1918, 
82.83 

South Africa, Finance, War Loans, 172 
Steenwerck. Germans capture station, 
29 

Stepan Furnett, British steamer, sunk 
in Irish Clinnnet, 334 
Stettin, General von : advance towards 
Houpllnes, 299; renehra the Lys, 
298 

Stoek Force, U-M. ** Q ” boat, incident, 
355, 350 

Stockiey, Brigadier-General A. F. A., in 
con^niand of 50th Division, 02 
Storrs, Mr. Ronald. British Governor of 
Jerusalem, 227 

Strauss, Rear-AdinimI, ('ommander of 
Mining Force. 351 

Strickland. Major-General B. I*., in 
command of Britisli Ist Divi.4on, 
295 

Submarines, British : destroyed In 
Russian waters, .357 ; NM attacks 
the Ooeben, .359. .^;00 
Submarine upfjtntK, German, anti- 
measures, 331, Dover barrage, 336. 
337 ; in Mediterranean, Allied air 
work, 459-400 

Szent Itfvdn, Austrian batilHship, ItalianH 
sink, 443 


T 

Taflle, Turks retake and defeated at, 
235 ; Arabs reoccupy, 240 
Tagllamento ; Austrians cross, 14 ; 
briddh* bloam up by Italians in 
error, 13; Italians retreat to and 
beyond, 9 

Tanks : firitisii, description of varions, 
96, delay German progress at Ijf* 
Veifuiar, 64, ** Whippids used 
against the German ofTttnsive, 05, 
96, work In German offensive, 1918, 
209 ; GermanjJn German offensive, 
March, 1918, m, 48 
Tel Asur, 53rd Division eaptures, 231 
Temjleux-Ie-Ou^ard, Gi*rmans capture. 

Thetit, H.M.S.. blockship at Zecbniggc, 
342, 346 

Thiesoonrt, Genhan attacks near. 420 
H.H.S., glK^ounter with Ooeben 
and Rrulan, 358 
TiUedoy, Germans oapture, 104 
Tolmlno-Pleiso sector, gjiemy attack, 4 
Tomba Ridge, failure of Austro-Oerman 
attaol^ November, 1917, 27 
Tondem, airship sheds attacked by 
British, 328,, 868 

Toulon, growth of Naval arsenal, 489 
TranmitoanUi, British transport, rank, 
4lM, rescues by. Japanese, 467 


IMloup, GennaGl reach the Marne at. 
418 

Tudor. Major-General H. H.. In command 
o? British Ptb^Divisloii, 58 
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